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PRKF ACE. 


The prefaces to tlio first two volumes explain the origin and 
object of the prc.sent work, I have here merely to repeat that it is 
intended priinarii}'^ a.s a work of reference for District officers and 
Indian publicists, and that the historical and ethnographical notices 
only aim at giving information sufficient to render the fiscal and 
economical history of each district more intelligible. The system 
of transliteration followed is that laid down in the North-Western 
Provinces' Gazette for October 3, 1874, (pages 1732-33). aud for 
convenience of reference is reproduced here :— 

RULES FOR TRANSLITERATION. 

Every letter hi the vernaeuJar mud he uni/ormily repref^ented hy a certain letter in 
the Roman character as follows .— 

Vowel s, 


Peksian. 

DevANAGAIH. 

i 

Roman. 

PaONUNCIATION. 

Initial, 

Non-initial. 

Initial. 

Non- 

ioiiiai. 



1 

(2abar) 


not ex- i 
pressed. 

a 

As in woman. 

1 

i 

1 

' (zer) 


T 

r— 

T 

/ 

a 

i 

fatlier. 

,, bit. 

4 

1 or ^ 

/ * 



i 

yj machine. 


* (pesh) 


>o 

u 

„ pull. 

# 

3’ 



Os 

u 

5 , rude. 

il 

ior ^ 



0 







4 

3' 

3» 




ai 

j, *aisle. 

) 

y 


T 

0 

„ bole. 

) 

'VI 

T 

au 

As ou in house (nearlj, 






beinrr a combination 
of the a and u above). 
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Consonants. 


Persian- 

Devanagaui. 

POAIAN. 



b 

♦e 


i.h 



ch 






clih 

or 3 


d 

jr fi.3 

y 3 

dh 


waniin^X 

f 


1 

g 

or ^ 

! ^ 

1 

oh 

C' 

c 

5T 

j 



jll 

w< or j 


k 

01' ^ 


kh 

— 


ksli 



1 

r 

?7 

Ill 

- 

m or auusvvara 

n 

V 

tr 

P * 

t 

4: 


pli 

; or J 

^ or ^ 

r 


? 

rh 

or ^ 


8 

! 

^ or Tif 

nil 

c.» , or i5 

?!«'■? 

t 

or ip 

^ or 3 

th 

5 

sr 

w or T 

V* 

tl 

7 

3 , J , or ii 

wanting 

£ 

) 

ditto 

zh 

t 

ditto 

omitted, the accomoany- 
ing vowel only being 



expressed. 



f^y 




PREFACK. 11] 

For the Bulaadshahr District my acknowledgments are chiefly 
due to Kunwar Lacliman Singh, Deputy Collector, and Mr. 
F. Pollen, C.S., for their valuable assistance in the preimration 
of the geographical and ethnographical sections of the district 
notice and the descri]>tion of the towns of the District. The 
parganah notices are based on the Settlement Report of Mr. R. 
Currie, C.S., and the records of the Board of Revenue. For the 
Meerut District, I have cordially to acknowledge the aid afforded 
me bv I\Ir. S. II. James, C.S., especially in all matters relating to 
a^-riculture and rural ecoiioiuv. His notes have formed the basis 
of a gieat portion of the district notice, and he has further assist¬ 
ed me in passing the Meerut District through the ])rcss. The 
generous and steady co-operation of Mr. Alan Cadell, C.S., has 
enabled me to complete the Muzaffarnagar notice, and without that 
assistance I fear that I should not have been al)le to arrange the 
scattered facts, which, taken together, form the fiscal history of that 
district. With many grave demands upon his time and attention, 
he has been able to e.vaminc the proofs of each sheet whih; pass¬ 
ing through the press, and has in miny cases pointed out useful 
additions and corrections. Mr. G. R. C. Williams, C.S., has also 
rendered me some assistance in portions of the notice of the Muzaf- 
faruagar district. It i^! inipo.ssibie for me to ac(|uire that local 
knowledge of every district wliich should absolutely prevent the 
intrusion of errors of det iil, hut I have endeavoured to guard 
against them by submitting the proofs in every instance to the 
District officers concerned. Thus, in Bulandshahr, Mr. F Pollen ; 
in Meerut, Messrs. 11, D. Webster and IS. H. James, and in Mu- 
zafFarnagar Messrs. A. Cadell and W. K. Burkitt have e.xamiued 
every page before final printing, and I trust that, in this way, 
the chances of error have been reduced to a minimum. 

Allahabad, •> E. t. ATKINSON. 

December 17, 1875. S 
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BlJLANDSHAHXi D18TU1CT. 


the district of Aligarh on the south. The Jumna separates it from tlie districts 
of Dehliaud Gurgaon in the Panjab and the Ganges from Moraclabad and Budaon 
in Rohilkhand. It lies between north latitude 28®-2'-45^ and 28®-43', and 
east longitude 77°-25' and 78°~32'-30", with an area of 1,219,921 acres, or 
1,906*20 square miles, of which 1,368 square miles are cultivated.^ The 
population in 1872 numbered 936,593 souls, of whom 760,602 were Hindiis 
and 175,900 were Musalmdris, giving 490 inhabitants to the square mile. The 
average length of the district is thirty-five miles from north to south, and the 
average breadth from east to west is fifty-five miles. 

The following statement gives the administrative divisions of the dis¬ 
trict, with their present area, revenue, and popula- 

Administrative divisionM. . / / » i 

tion 


Includes 


Frescut tahibil. 

Pargauah. 

Entered In the 
Ain-t-Akbari 
in 

Number of es¬ 
tates in 1874. 

a> 

a 

a 

^ ?? 
t « 

i~3 

3 

Area in acres 
ill 1879. 

Population in 
1872. 

In the police 
jurisdiction 
of station. 





Us. 




I.—B u 1 and 

1. Agauta ... 

Sentha 

120 

97,900 

64,246 

62,161 

Oa]4othi. 

«hahr or Ba- 

2. Hnran 

Baran 

176 

1,19,312 

89,567 

90,230 

Bnlaudsliahr. 

raii. 

8. bbikarpur 

Sbiktirpur ... 

125 

62 723 

61,710 

42,528 

Aurangabad, 








Shikdrpur. 


4 Rfiy&na ... 

Saydna 

93 

1,08,878 

89,822 

69,451 

Raya na. 

II.—A n (i p- 

5. Ah4r 

A bar, Thaim 

145 

91,267 

91,918 

61,048 

K h & n p u r, 

Bhabr. 


P'arida, 





Ahar. 


6. Auupshahr 

Malakpur ... 

115 

92,374 

77,158 

69,573 

Andpsliahr, 








Jahangir- 








abad. 


7. Dibai ... 

Dibai ... 

186 

1,89,913 

115,416 

83,057 

Dibdi, Uim- 








ghat. 

III.—Kburja, 

8, Khhrja ... 

Kburja 

181 

1,49,110 

173,176 

107,221 

Kburja. 

1 

j 

9. Pahdsu ... 

Paha-j^u 

118 

92,730 

81,867 

56,686 

Pab4su, Ar- 

1 







niya. 


IIO. Jewar 

Jewat 

117 

93.739 

89,314 

57.819 

Jewar. 

jV.—Sikan- ! 

III. gikandar- 

S i k a u d a r> 

191 

1,06,216 

100,959 

91,988 

Sikandarabad 

darahad. 

abad. 

abad, Ada. 







12. Daakaur... 

Oankaur 

120 

72,201 

96,774 

57,179 

D a n k a ur, 








Jhij ar, 








KAsna. 


18. Didri 

Kdsna, Tilbe- 

209 

1,40,589 

138,494 

88,207 

Surajpur, St* 



g a m p u r, 





rii Sadr, 



B h a k rpur. 





Oidri, J A- 



&c. 





reba. 


Dial 

iict Total ... 

1,893 

18,66,202 

1,219,931 

986,598 



^ The Settleraeat Report gives 2,90d square tnilea as the result of the plaue-table survey, 
and the census of 1872 shoMrs 1,910 square miles; the area given in the teat is taken from the 
district records. The area in 1848 was returned at 1888 square miles, and in 1858 at 
square miles. 
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BtJLANDSHAHR DISTRICT, 


Aiiupshahr in 1844 ; Tliana Farida in Alidr, and Ada and Tilljogamimr in Si- 
kandarabad, while Pitampur and Ahmadgarli were added to Paliasii, and KAsna 
was absorbed in Daukaur in 1844, In 1850 A.D,, 54 villages of Dddri lying 
between the Hindan and the Jumna were transferred to the Dehli district, and 
were received back again in 1859. In 1859 the iaiM Bhdhi grant of tappa 
Rabnpura was confiscated and was annexed to Jewar (17) and Khurja, making 
altogether 13 parganahs, divided amongst four tabsils as at present. A fow 
changes in the distribution of parganahs into tahsils took place in 1859; when the 
head-quarters of tahsil Dibdi were transferred to Anupsbahr, parganah Ahdr 
was transferred to tahsil Amipshahr, parganah Shikarpur to Baran, and Pa- 
bdsu to Khurja. Since then no change of importance has taken place in the dis- 
tributioH of the fiscal subdivisions of this district. 


The Munsif of Bulaudshahr has original civil jurisdiction over the Baran, 
Amipshahr, and Khurja tahsilis, and tlie Munsif of Ghdziabad, in the Meenit 
district, has jurisdiction over the Sikandarabad tahsili. The Civil Judge of 
Meerut has appellate civil and criminal jurisdiction, and forms the court of 
sessions for the district. There are thirty-two police-stations of all classes, most 
of which are noticed under the name of the town in which they are situated. 
All these stations are under the supervision of a resident District Superiniendent 
of Police, The number of Magisterial Courts in I860 was nine, and in 1870 
was eighteen; the number of civil courts^ v^*^ding revenue courts and Deputy 
Collectors empowered to hear rent suits, in 1860, was seven, and in 1870 was 
eight ; the number of covenanted officers at work in 1860 was three, and the 
same number held office in 1870. In 1874 the district staff comprised the 
Magistrate and two Covenanted Assistants, a Deputy Collector, four Talisild5rs, 
eight Honorary Magistrates, a Munsif, a Deputy Ins{>ector of Customs, a Civil 
Surgeon, a District Superintendent of Police?, a Deputy Inspector of Schools, 
and a Civil Surgeon, who is also Deputy Magistrate at the head-C|uarters of tlie 
Lower Ganges Canal establishment at Narora. 


The general surface of the country in this district presents an almost uniform 


General appearance. 


level appearance, with a gradual slope from north-west 
to south-east, as indicated by the Ganges and Jumna, 


as well as by the K41i Nadi and all the lines of drainage. This slope is about 
eighteen inches in the mile, and the elevation above the level of the sea varies 
from 680-52 feet at Gal&othi in the north-east to 636 feet at the last milestone 
of the Dehli road in this district towards Aligarh on the south. The station of 
Bulandshahr lying close to the centre of the district is 727-15 feet above the 
level of the sea and 843 miles by road north-west from Calcutta. The soil of 
the district is principally a rich loam called teota, the distinctive feature of 
■which is that it dries white or to a very light grey, and becomes of a dark rich 
colour when moistened by rain or irrigation. Tlie poor sandy soil of the district 
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BULANDBHAHR DISTRICT/ 

u invariably to bo found all along tho high V>anks of the Ganges and Jumna 
which divide the bingar or uplands from the khddir or bed of the river. These 
strips of light sandy soil and uneven land extend to the distance of a mile and a 
half or two miles inland from the high banks and ravines. There is also a ridge 
of yellow sandy soil which passes down the entire length of the district through 
the western parganahs. In places it thiws off* spurs and almost disapiK^ars, but 
soon again shows itself, and is easily traceable throughout parganah Dtidri 
between Shddipur-Chandauli and Kalda, where it enters the parganah, and 
Loh^rli and Tilbegampur, where it separates, 01^3 branch proceeding along the 
boundaries of parganahs Sikandarabad and Dankaur. Again dividing above 
JliAjar, one ridge passes through Jew^ar and the other runs through Khurjn. 
There is also another sandy ridge running through the centre of the easte^rn 
portion of parganah Baran, and on through Shik^rpur into Pah/isu. The spur 
which goes off from tho main ridge near Kot and across to the north-cast of' 
Bikandarabad is traceable the w hole way down to Kbdrja, and through it be¬ 
tween the Grand Trunk Road and the canal into the Aligarh district. 

Dhdk (Butea frondosa) i^xmgla tracts are to be found on the western side of 
parganah Saydna and in the adjacent villages of Agauta, and these extend into 
Ahar and Baran, and through the western corner of Aniipshahr into Shikdrpur, 
and on along the boundary of Shikdrpurand Anupshahr inte PaLdsu, and througli 
the villages on either side of tho 3 ^, nabs of Pahasu and Dihm into the Ali¬ 
garh district. In places this dhdk jungle is dense and the trees are large, 
and generally tho land is good, hut much of the best has been redeemed and 
brought under the plough, and, as a rule, only the w’^orst has been left. There 
is no similar tract of d/tdX; jungle on the Jumna side of the district. In tappa 
Rabupura and the adjacent villages about Rjibupura and Diyanatpur there are 
large tracts of land covered with dhdk jungle, thorn and other bushes. Most of 
this land is very good, and must in process of time be brought into cultivation : 
hitherto, however, it has been by no means unremunerative. The dhdk wmod,^ 
gum, and grass are all very valuable, and herds of cattle graze here, also a 
number of camels, all of which pay pdmhi or “tail money” to tho zaminddrs. 

Uaar plains are found in almost all the parganahs of this district, but esi^e- 

Barren pUlns. parganah Khurja. There they stretch for 

miles through several villages, and are quite barren 
and incapable of producing any crops at all, not even grass. Kiese plains 
become quite white in December or January, and give the appearance of newdy 

1 The dh4k wood is extenairely used for cylinders for wells, but for little else except fuel 
It bums very quickly, throwing out comparatively little best, and is largely converted into 
charcoal The tree affords gum which is used in the manufacture of indigo, and a red dye is 
obtained from the flower. The bark is used for tanning purposes. Sec further supplementary 
volume on the vegetable products of these provinces, 
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fallen snow, and often by producing mirages look like vast lakes of water. Tlie 
white appearance is caused by a bloom or eflSorescfuice whicdi spreads avery- 
where after the rainy season is wdl over and the cold season far advanced, and 
remains until again washed aw^ay by the rains. Where the efflorescence 
abundant no vegetation will thrive, nor is the soil culturable by the ordinriry 
methods pursued by the natives of this country, lieh is found chioiSy in the 
low land, and in the upland in hollows where water lodges after rain. There 
are few level tracts covered with reh in the upland, there are more in the low¬ 
land, and most in land cut^u|> by ravines. There is some land in this district 
where ref^ does not effloresce, but which is still nevertheless iinculturable. Such 
land however contains saline matter which gives a whitish appearance to the 
surface of the soil, but no reh lies abovc>. In such soil no crop is raised, nor 
does grass grow thereon. There is a third kind of soil showing no signs of saline 
matter, except by its extreme hardness, but yet producing scarcely anything 
except grass. 

The following table of ascertained heights above the level of the sea in this 
^ district is compiled from the records of the Great Trigo¬ 

nometrical Survey (see further under Bulandshahr, 
BostAn, and Karol in the alphabetical arrangement):— 

Ou the Meerut and Aligarh road— 








Feet. 

GalftOihi b€nch*mark 

... 

... 


... 

680 52 

Ton of the astb milestone from Meerot ... 




688-71 

Ditto 29th 

ditto 

ditto 



... 

686 62 

Ditto 30th 

ditto 

ditto ... 




687-46 

Ditto Slat 

ditto 

ditto ... 

... 



636*29 

Ditto 02nd 

ditto 

ditto 


... 


683-06 

Ditto 33rd 

ditto 

ditto .«• 


»•» 


681*38 

Ditto 34Hi 

ditto 

ditto 

4 • » 


saa 

678*71 

Ditto 35th 

ditto 

ditto ... 

• «s 


• «• 

675*67 

Ditto S6tli 

ditto 

ditto 


... 

• as 

673-77 

Ditto 37 th 

ditto 

ditto .*« 


... 


669 95 

Ditto 8&th 

ditto 

ditto 




672*43 

Ditto 39th 

ditto 

ditto 



• as 

672*38 

Ditto 40th 

ditto 

ditto 




669*97 

JunotioB of Dehli and Meerot roads, top of stone 



.*• 

667 00 

Top of tho 41st miloetoae Irani Meernt ... 

• •• 


« 4 * 

669*15 

Ditto 42nd 

ditto 

ditto 

• as 



670*73 

Walipur canal bridgfe, level of spring of arches 

«aa 



673*71 

Walipur bench-mark in front of toll-office... 

• •• 

«•« 

• • « 

670^78 

Bnlandsbahr bench-mark 

• • 

•a# 


*a# 

727*15 

Top of 43rd mileatone on Meerut road 


... 


679 80 

Ditto 44th 

ditto 

ditto 




667*94 

Ditto 45th 

ditto 

ditto ... 


... 

t « 4 

664-63 

Ditto 46th 

ditto 

ditto 


• 4* 

• §* 

66935 

Ditto 47tlii 

ditto 

ditto M« 



• •4 

659*11 
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lop oi 48th 

milestone on Meerut road 


... 

Feet. 

656*67 

666*17 

Ditto 49th 

ditto 

ditto 

... ••• 


658 66 

Ditto ft0th 

ditto 

ditto 

... 


652*01 

61«t 

ditto 

ditto 

... *»• 


651*01 

Ditto h 2 m\ 

ditto 

ditto 



655*16 

Ditto 68rd 

ditto 

ditto 

••• —• *•* 

•«* 


647*76 

Khhrja bench-mark 

Top of post on fiSnd mile from Dehli 

*»» 

• •• 

648*47 

652*43 

OUto 

Ditto 

68rd 

64th 

ditto 

ditto 

... ••• ••• 


648*40 

Ditto 

65th 

ditto 

... ... ••• 


645*86 

Ditto 

56bh 

ditto 

... 

... 

64.3*87 

Ditto 

67tli 

ditto 

... **- 

... 

63»*24: 

Ditto 

68th 

ditto 

... ... 


638*01 

Top of atone 59th mile from Dehli 

... ••• 

... 

640*53 

Ditto post 

(iOth 

ditto 

... ... ■ ' 


639*03 

Ditto stone 

61 fit 

ditto 


»• • 

648*44 

Ditto 

62nd 

ditto 


... 

636*24 

Ditto post 

63Td 

ditto 



636*00 

The natural divisions 

of tho soil 

tire four- ddkm, seota^ 

piloia. 

and bhuv^ 


bcsiclos the khddlr or rivoi IxkIs. The following aro the 
details of these soils in acr<‘s collected in 1865 in the 


revenne-paying villages and the correcttMl totals of the final report: 


Soil. 

Irrigated. 

Unirrigated. 

5 

o 

H 

Corrected total. 

Soil. 

I 

Irrigated. 

Unirrigated. 

3 

Corrected total. 

Diikra... 

31,017 

30,737 

61,754 

61,162 

Bhur ... 

4,72a! 

86,347 

41,069 

38,193 

Seota ... 

268.724 

825,829 

694,053 

697,943 

Khddir... 

Grand 

8,3 ty| 

19,224 

1 

27,648 

24,233 

Pilota... 

S.261 

45,183 

63,444 

55,668 

'I'otal, 

821,043 

466,820 

777,868 

777,193 


From tills table it appears that aeota comprised 77 por cent, of the total 
cultivated area at the recent settloment; ddkra formed eight per cent.; pilota seven 
per cent. ; bhiir five per cent., and khddir three per cent. Speaking generally, 
ddkra^ and khddir are good soils, and piloia and bhdr are poor soils. 

Ddkra is a stiff dark clay, prevailing in natural dips and hollows where 

Natural dlvWon of soils. This land 

remains moist after the other soils have become dry ; 
and being situated near and around ponds and lakes is, as a rule, irrigated 
from them. From its clayey nature it forma into very large clods, and if onoo 
flowed to dry and cake, it cannot be cultivated until it is moistened.^ Smta 


Currte*« jSetUement 
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^ BULANDSHAHR DISTRICT. 


is a rich loam or mould, something like dakm, but with less clay in it. It varie? 
much in fertility according as it approaches ddkra^ or is light and mixed with 
sand. Piloia is a poor friable yellow soil, generally sandy ; even when it clods 
the particles do not bind together like ddkra. Its distinguishing characteristics 
are its yellow or dark red colour and its inability to retain moisture. BMr is 
simply sand generally of a whitish grey colour, for when it becomes yellow it is 
termed pilotcu The ridges of sandhills are composed of hhur and pilota much 
intermixed; the hkur being on the sides and tops of tlie hillocks, and the pilota 
generally on one side or the other, and not on both at the same time, nor con¬ 
fined to either side for any groat distance. Properly speaking, that alone is 
hhdr wdiioh blows about and shifts with the wind, for where the country is level 
and sandy the soil is an inferior description of aeota impregnated with bhut'^ and 
this, provided it is white and not yellow, is a very fair soil. It is found very 
generally in two-thirds of parganah Sayana. 

The conventional denominations of soil in the bdngar or uplands are hdroh, 
mdnda or majhola or agla and jangal or outlying lands, 
tlon^Tsoiir”^^ clasBitica* ^rljJeh are again subdivided into irrigated and unirri¬ 
gated. In the lowland or khddir the lands are divided 
into hdrahj dofaali or two-crop land, and ekfaali or one-(*Top land. Bdrah is the 
circle of manured lands immediately adjoining the village site, and extending 
according to the size of the village, amount of manure and irrigation, to a dis¬ 
tance of two, three, and sometimes even five and six fields from the village habi¬ 
tations. Two or three crops a year are taken off this land *: all garden products 
are grown in it, and it pays a much higher rent than any other land. Mdnda^ 
majhola^ or agla is the next belt beyond the bdrahj and except in canal-irrigated 
villages or those in which kucJicha or temporary w^elJs abound, the irrigated area 
is generally confined to these two. Beyond the mdnda is the jangal (jangle) or 
tract of outlying lands. 

The Jumna first touches upon this district opposite Dohli and flows along its 
south-west border for fifty miles. The Ganges flows 
along the north-east frontier for forty-five miles. The 
Hindan crosses the northern boundary of the district, and taking through its 
north-west part a tortuous course of about twenty miles, generally in a south¬ 
easterly direction, falls into the Jumna on the left bank near the village of 
Mangrauli in parganah Dankaur* The East Kali Nadi crosses the aorthem 
frontier and holds for fifty miles a winding course, for the most part south¬ 
easterly, until it passes into the Aligarh district. 

The Jumaa pf^sses in its course along the borders of pargaaahs B&dri and 
Dankaur in the Bikaadarabad tahsil and parganah 
Jewar of the Khdrja tahsil. The flood velocity of the 
river in this district is about 4| feet per second, and in the cold weather it falls 


Bivera. 


Jumna. 
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to aboTii eighteen inches per ■second. In the cold-weather the water is so clear 
ns to be almost colourless, while in the rains it is very mudrly and contains a 
large quantity of silt in suspension. There is no irrigation from the Jumna, 
and the navigation is chiefly confined to the rafting of timber and the ti'ansporfe 
of grain and cotton in small quantities. The weir thrown across the river be¬ 
tween the villages of Nayab&s on the Bulandshahr side of the river and Okhia 
on the Dehli side acts as a temporary bar to complete navigation. Tliis weir 
forms a portion of the head-works of the Agra Canal, which was opened by Sir 
W. Muir in March, 1874. In the floods of 1871, when the water ten feet 
above the old level, the embankments constructed parallel to the weir to protect 
the surrounding country were found insufficient to withstand such a vast volume 
of water, and the consequence was that the country suffered much from inunda¬ 
tion. These floods lasted from the 31st July to the end of August. The 
sites of five villages were entirely destroyed, of twenty-five others half were 
destroyed, and in twenty-five more, portions were washed away. The kharif 
crops were destroyed, but there was a bumper rahi harvest. Measures have, 
however, been taken to avoid this danger in future. Inundation when not too 
severe, as it was in 1871, is undeniably a cause of fertility, but when too strong 
the waters carry away the crops and leave the land water*logged. Tlie bed of 
the Jumna is composed of micaceous silt, and there are no rapids or even 
eddies except during the rains. Tlu^ affluent of the Jumna in this district, 
of any note, is the Hindan, and the only important towns on its banks are 
Dankaur and Jewar. 

The Ganges flows along the borders of parganah Say&na of the Baran tah- 

parganahs Ahar, Amipshahr, and Dibdi of 
talisfl Anupshahr. The highest velocity in time of 
floods is twelve feet per second in ilie bed. Tli(i lowest in the main channel, in 
the cold season, is three feet per second. The bod is formed of coarse sand to 
thirty feet below low water, of clay and knnkur to forty-two feet, and below 
that to sixty feet of brown sand. The scour during the heaviest floods has not 
exceeded thirty feet below the level of the dry bed. In places there are reefs of 
block kunkur and sand or sand conglomerate, roritaining just enough lime to 
hold the sand together. The river is, like ail rivers with sandy beds, subject to 
the formation of shoals and constant alterations of the deep channel; its course 
changes yearly, and large surfaces of land on the north-eastern bank ar© 
annually out away, being replaced by banks thrown up in other places. The 
south-western bank alters but little, and is protected by strong headlands of 
hard clay and kunkw standing twenty feet above the high flood level, such 
as AhAr, Amipshahr, H^jghat, and RAm^at, At the foot of these headlands 
there is generally a deep channel, and it is well known that some, at least, 
have stood almost intact for one^undred years. During the rains the river 

2 
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not fordable, and crossing by boats i« at times difficult and dangerous. Tbo 
water of the holy Ganges (Gangaji) is so good that oven when most fully 
charged with silt it is drunk by the natives in preference to well water. In the 
rains the colour is brown with a reddish tinge, and the temperature is about 80^* 
In the cold weather the water is beautifully clear, with a temperature of about 
50°, The Ganges is navigable generally all the year round ; during February 
and March, however, the water is often very shallow in places. The level of 
the country on the left side of the river to the north-east is lower than the river¬ 
bed, and a considerable quantity of water escapes from the Ganges at a place 
called Biborapur, above Ahdr, during the floods, and flows over the lowlying 
country. The banks on the south side of the river arc almost perpendicular ; 
on the north very low shelving and undefined. The principal towns situated 
upon the Ganges are Ahkr, Anupshahr, Karanbfis, and Rfimghat. 

The district is divided into two parts by tlie K41i Nadi, which enters it from 

the north near the Grand Trunk Boad at Gal6othi, 

Kali Nadi. in- t i t- • i i i 

and flowing in a southerly direction reaches Buland- 

shalir ; after passing thence through the Bulandshahr parganah, it assumes a 
south-easterly course through the centre of the Pahasii parganah, finally passing 
into the Aligarh district at the junction of parganahs Murthal and Atrauli with 
parganahs Paliasu and Dibai. Tlie Kali Nadi in this district is little more than 
a natural drain to carry oft' the superfluous water from the surrounding conn- 
tiy, and used not to be a running stream all the year round. There is a de¬ 
fined valley or trough, averaging about half a mile in width, ivith the bed of the 
stream winding through it usually nearer to one bank than the other, and only 
at intervals in the middle of the valley. The khddir or low alluvial lands are 
however for the most part confined to one side of the stream for a distance of 
several miles, and further on are to be found extending for some distance on 
the other side. The course of this stream is very tortuous, and the turns and 
bends are very numerous, being in some places almost a succession of loops. 
Formerly there used to be no stream running except during tlie rains or 
after a fall of rain for a day or two. After the rain had drained off the bed 
was dry in parts, while water remained in some bends and deep hollows, and 
was dammed up in convenient places and used for irrigation purposesi Now 
there is a stream always running, and in the rains the river becomes navigable 
in parts for vessels of 100 maunds, though seldom, if at all, used for this purpose. 

There has been much controversy regarding the damage done to the 
adjacent lands by the use of the K41i Nadi as a canal 
Injury can by t e ver. Currie, Settleinent Officer in the 

year 1865, made a special report upon this subject, in which he charged all 
the deterioration in the condition of the land to over-^saturation, which was 
due to the fact that more water ran into the K&li Nadi from the cat:fal 
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tlmn could possibly carry off.^ He estimated the damage caused at 
Ra. 5,546 per annum, aftecting an area of 4,257 acres, distributed over 
feriy villages. The same officer proposed as a remedy that the bed of the 
KAR Hadi should be widened and the flow of the water expedited by cutting 
through and straightening the various loops and bends, many of them at a dis¬ 
tance from each other of not more than 30 to 50 yards across the necks of the 
peninsulas made by them. Accordingly, in 1868, operations with a view to the 
straightening of the course of the river were set on foot by the Irrigation Depart¬ 
ment, from opposite the village of PahAsu, lor a length of about ll | miles up 
the windings of the river. The actual cuttings made to div(3rt the stream into a 
straight channel extend close upon three miles, so that the distance through which 
the river flows is now 8|, instead of as formerly 11^ miles in the particular places 
operated upon. There seems to be no doubt of the beneficial results of these 
works, inasmuch as they tend tu ensure a more rapid and direct flow of water than 
was secured in tlie regular bed of the river. Their effect is also to diminish the 
area of swamps in the time of natural floods, or in the event of a mass of water 
being sent down the river from any of the canal or rdjbaha escapes, by quicken^ 
ing the course ol' the river, and so leaving less time for percolation to take 
effect. 

In the newly excavated channel the banks are high, and the river tolerably 
free from grass and weeds. AJr. Currie’s chief chargt^ was against the canal 
escapes, but Mr, Daniell considers that it has been clearly proved that the dete¬ 
rioration took place during four or five years in which the escapes had been hardly 
used at all, and that for sixteen years previous, during all of which time they had 
been freely used, the land bore tolerably fair crops. Percolation from the canal 
may have had a share in the damage caused, but percolation must have been 
confined to the west side of the river, ther<5 being no canals on the east side, and 
deterioration took place on both sides ; some assert that percolation did take 
place on both sides from the canal, tlie water from the latter penetrating beneath 
the bed of the Kdli Nadi. Natural drainage^ also is said to be stopped by the 
canal, but this, too, can only be on the west side. Tlie probabilities are that 
whilst the canal must be held answerable for some part of the deterioration 
caused, the real fault lies in the nature of the stream, which is so intensely 
sluggish and so choked up with weeds and silt that it cannot adequately drain 
off the water from the surrounding country, which consequently saturates and 
so deteriorates the laud. The recent operations for tlui improvement of the river¬ 
bed have extended the rectification to twelve miles below Bulandshabr, and much 
benefit has already resulted from taking out sirioal (or water-weed) in this length, 
which, at Cnee, lowered the W’^ater-level of the river by a foot, and so far improved 
its carrying capabilities. The orders of Government, in 1875, on the drainage 


I Settlemeat Report, page 7. 
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wox’ks for this district practically acknowledge that the iuundatio® and 
consequent deterioration of the villages nearKot on the Bulandshalir brancli canal 
has been duo to the obstruction to the natural drainage caused by the canal. In 
writing of the tract further south, it is said that the deplorable state of 
of Khurja and the adjacent tract, consequent on tlie increased amount of liberated 
water which now flows down upon it from tlic Meerut district,is acknowledged on 
all sides, and a project is now being prepared for carrying oft’ surface water from 
the whole area lying between the canal and the K6rou Nadi from Jarcha down¬ 
wards, past Khurja, to enter the Nadi again at the village of Johara. la 
order to enable the Karwan to carry the increased volume of water that will be 
thrown into it by this scheme without risk of damage to other lands its bed 
will need improvement, but immediate relief must be afforded to Khuija*” 
The evils caused by the over-s«ataration of the soil have thus, at length, been 
recognized, and projects involving an expenditure of nearly twenty lakhs of 
rupees have been sanctioned, of which one-half will probably bo completed 
during the year 1875-76. The works in this district alone will cost some 
Rb. ’4,03,825. 

The principal towns situaUnl upon the Kali are, on the right bank, Buland- 
fihahr and Pahdsii, and on the left Mdldgarh ami Chniindera. Looking at tfte 
river in connection with communications, I note that in times of flood it is 
about 1,600 feet broad and about four feet in average depth, but just about the 
middle it is not less than twenty feet in depth. During the cold weather it is 
about thirty feet broad and about five feet deep in the deepest part. The 
banks are well defined, but slope clown gently to tbo bed. Tho bottom is hard 
and firm. It is not fordable anywhere in this district during the rains. It ia 
crossed on tho metalled road from Bulandshahr to Amipshuhr by a masonry 
bridge, on the metalled road from Anupshahr to Aligarh by a masonry bridge, 
and on the Khurja and Shik^irpur road by a wooden bridge in the cold weather 
and by a ferry in the rains. 

The river Hindan enters this district from Meerut in the north of parganah 
Dadri, and after a winding and irregular course of 
some nineteen or tw enty miles joins the Jiimna in the 
area of village Mangrauli towards tho north of parganah Dankaur- The 
Hindan flows between high shelving banks, and has no separate valley or 
trough of its own, but winds very much and is constantly changing its channeL 
For these reasons the river is not used as a boundary between the villages 
situated near it. It is rather the rule than the exception that the village areas 
in immediate proximity to the Hindan are situated on either side of it. Irriga¬ 
tion is carried on extensively from tho Hindan, the water being raised chiefly 
by Idod as in w^ell irrigation, t. s., by means of a wheel and uprights placed close 
to the edge of the bank, and by lov^rering tlie leathern bucket (^ara$) by means 
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ot a ro|>e over tlxo wheel iuto the stream itself. The land of the villages which 
fcorder M the Hindan are the best in the parganah ot Dfidri owing to its 
constant renovation by rich alluvial deposits, but it sometimes suffers from liigh 
and vi(dent floods to which the river is very liable. In the year 1842, after excess¬ 
ively heavy rains and consequent flooding of the river, silt was found deposited 
upon portions of the adjacent lands to the depth of over 25 feet. Tlie Ilindan 
is not regarded as navigable, and the water is sometimes so low in the hot 
season that no boat could pass over it. The surface velocity ot the river in 
the rainy season taken near Qhaziabad is eiovon feet per second The only 
town of any importance situated upon its banks in tliis district is Kasna on 
the left bank. 

Besides the rivers already mentioned there arc two or three streams in this 
district which, though merely natural drainage lines, 
deserve a passing notice. The most important of thesoj 
is the Karon or Karwan, which rises near Parpa to the cast of the Ganges Canal 
and flows in a southerly direction ; it increases in d(q)arture from the East Kali 
JNadi as it advances in its course, and in its natural features resembles the 
Chhoiya. It is always fordable in the rains. It is crossed on the Jewar and 
Khurja second-class road, by means of a <.ausoway which is covered to the 
depth of two or three feet in the rains. The bunks are not well defined, but 
the bottom is level and firm. Tlie width during the rains is about 250 feet, 
and the depth about five feet. It is perfectly dry in the cold-w^eathcr. It 
runs east of Sikandarabad, and on into parganali Khurja aud the Aligarh 
district, and finally, after a course of ninety miles, falls into the Jumna at a 
point near the village of Shdhdora, just below^ Agra. 

The Patwai or Patw^aliya rises in some lowland which lies to the west of 
the town of J^rcha, and running through parganahs Daukaur and Jewar ou 
iuto parganah Tappal of the Aligarh district, finds its way into the Jumna at 
Nausherpur, in the Muttra district. For the first 35 miles of its course no 
regular river-bed is formed, and cultivation is carried on in the slight depressions 
which are occupied by water during the rains. Close to the village of Rautera, 
however, it is joined by anoUier line of drainage collected in the dhdk jungle 
lying between Daukaur and Rabupura, and thereafter it increases in width 
until it joins the Jumna. The Chhoiya rises at a point about 3^ miles to the 
east of the canal in the latitude of Meerut; it takes a southerly direction nearly 
parallel to that of the canal, and falls into the East Kili Nadi nine miles 
IhbIow H&pur, just within the Bulandshahr district. 


There are ferries on the Ganges at Aniipshahr, Bahriya, Dfppur, Jasiipur, 
Ferries, Jhabda, Karanbds, Narora, RAmghat, Rijghat, Ah4r, 

M&ndu, Farida, and Basi. On the KAli there are second 
olass ferries at Anchru ^nd PahAsu, and one on the Hindan at Bhangel. 
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The revenue from these ferries in 1858 amounted to Rs. 8,665 ; in 1861 to 
Rs. 15,135 ; in 1865 to Rs, 22,268 ; and in 1871-72 to Rs. 21,At 
Anupshahr and Rdmghat a bridgo-of-boats is kept up during,the dry feason. 
As a rule the ferries are leased to contractors, but not for more than one season 
at a time. The revenue of 1858 is only for the first six months of the year. 

There are no fords in the rains on either the Ganges or Jumna* The rule 
for settling disputes between riparian proprietors on the Ganges and Jumna is 
that the deep stream shall be regarded as the boundary of the several estates. 
If the river changes its course and outs oiF so much land from one village, there 
is an equivalent gain to the inhabitants of the village on the opposite side, 
which may in its turn lose as much, and even more, should the river return to 
its original course. 

There are no important lakes or jhils in this district, but there is one tolerably 
^ Iarg<3 irregularly shaped at Ahinadgarh, in the 

north of parganah Pahdsu. It is chiefly remarkable 
for producing large crops of Hnghdra, or water caltrop, a species of nut, and 
thereby bringing in a fair yearly revenue to the zamindars, w'ho let the lake 
out to Kahdrs and other low castes. There is another jhil at Kuchchesar, in 
the north of parganah Saydna. 

The Ganges Canal enters this district from Meerut at the village of Jdreha, 
in the 115th mile of its course. After reaching that 
village, it again enters the Meerut district and flows 
through it for one or two miles, re-entering this district near the village of 
Gesiipur in its 119th mile. From this point it runs soutli-w^est through parganahs 
Dadri, Sikandarabad, Khurja, Bulandshahr, and Pahdsu, leaving the district 
at its 155th mile near the village of Kasumbbi. The total length of the main 
channel in this district is 38 miles. 

At or near the 110th mile, close to tho village of Dahara in parganah 
Principml works on the of the Meerut district, the Bulandshahr branch, 

excavated as a famine-relief work in 1860, leaves 
tho main canal on tho right bank. The head-works consist of a bridge with 
eight bays of 20 feet each over the main canal, and a bridge with a centrical 
bay of 20 feet, and two side bays of 15 feet in width each, over the head of 
tho branch, connected by a line of curved revetment, resting upon a redan-* 
shaped platform, w^bich projects its acute angle towards the point of separa¬ 
tion of the main stream and the branch ; the sides of this redan consist of 
flights of steps, or gMts, which are approached from the higher levels by stairs 
centrioaUy placed on the curved revetment; both these bridges are fitted 
with shutters and plauks and the necessary appliances for regulating the 
water/^ At Kot, on the Grand Trunk Road, four miles east of Sikandarabad, 
this branch divides into two, known as the right and left brandhes^ both of 


Canals, 


canal. 
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wbich run, with a slight course to the east, southwards into the Aligarh 
district, and through the Du4b between the Patwaliya and the Kdron. From 
its entry into thir district to Khurja, the lino of main canal, after crossing the 
lowland in which the heads of the Karon are situated, runs between that river 
and the East Kiili Nadi. At their widest points of separation they are only 
7^ miles apart, whilst immediately opjiosite the town of Bulandshahr the width 
does not exceed 4^ miles. In the early part of its course the direction of the 
canal is a prolongation of the straight line from Dahara, but at the 127th and 
13lst miles there are curves towards the west, and at the lS9th mile a curve 
towards the east, all of which are designed to enable the caiial to follow the 
general direction of the high land and the water-shed, as well as to open 
country unconnected with sites of houses or villages. The slope from north to 
south is about 1*42 feet per mile, and transversely tlie slope falls from the 
KjMi on the east to the Karon on the west. The soil in the excavation is 
tolerably good except where sand occurs, but the soil below the canal bed is 
light and not very good. Taking the latitudes of Bulandshahr and Khurja, 
Colonel Cautlcy found that at the form<u* place the bod of the canal was 22*33 
feet above the bed of the Kali on the left, and 6 feet above the bed of the Karon 
on the right ; and at Khurja, 11 miles lower down, the Kali was 24*83 feet, 
and the K6ron 10*5 feet lower than the canal line. 

From Khiirja southwards the canal maintains the same relative position. 
At Miinda Khera, on the 143rd mile, there is an escape with a waterway equal 
to sixty feet in ten sluices of six feet each, and connected with the East Kali 
Nadi At the 149tb mile the Palra falls deliver the whole body of the canal 
water on a level five feet lower than that on which it has been running. Tliis 
work consists of live bays of 20 feet each, giving a clear waterway of 100 feet ; 
the general design of the viork being the same as that which is, hereafter, 
described under the Muzaftarnagar district. Three miles below the Palra falls 
the Koil branch leaves the main canal on the right, close to the 152nd milestone. 
The works are similar to those at the head of the Bulandshahr branch, with the 
exception that the regulating bridge over the canal has a waterway of only 120 
feet, divided into six openings of 20 feet each. 

The following works have been constructed on the main line in this district:_ 

Bdjbahas and inlet heads at Sanauta, Arauli, Walipura, and Mtinda Khera; 
bridges at the same places and at Gesupur, Phakana, Dhanora, Mdman, Acheja, 
Sahenda, J&taula, and E^sumbhi. There are canal ohaukis or stations at each 
of these places. Others are the escape works at Munda Khera ; at Palra, falls, 
mills, and a head to the navigable channel and locks and the Koil branch head- 
works. On the extreme east flows the Fatehgarh branch of the canal com¬ 
pleted about 1860, but which now, owing to a failure in the supply from the 
main canal, stops short at Amipshahr. It waters the north-eastern portions of 
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the district bv the Parichlmtgarh and Kithor r^ijbahas and the BahAdiirgarll 
and Waira branch distributaries. The entire line of tlio main canal ig navigabie 
throughout this district, but there is little navigation, and the water-power 
is onl>^ made use of at Palra. Tliere are some 626' miles of distributarie» 
attached to the canal in this district. There are no large river communities 
though Aniipshahr is to some extent supported l)y timber traffic, and Ram- 
ghdt bv fees from pilgrims coming to bathe. There are about 200 families 
of fishermen, 200 boatmen and 200 men employed in dragging boats, or alto¬ 
gether 2,500 souls supported by river industries. 

The following railway stations are on the East Indian Railway :—Dadri, 21 
miles from Bulandshahr; Sikaridarabad, 14 miles; 

Communicat on Cliola, 10 miles ; and Khiirja, 13 miles. On the Oudh 

and Rohilkhand Railway from Aligarh to Moradubad, Dibdi is 29 miles, and 
Rajghat 32 miles from the civil station. 

The principal lines of road througliout the district are the Grand Trunk 
Road, 38 miles, and its branch to Dehli, 37 : Sikandar- 

Roads. ’ ’ . . . 

abad to Amipshahr, 35 miles ; Sikandarabad to BiUsptir, 
6 miles ; Bulandshahr to Mdman, 5 miles; •lhajar to Bulandshahr, 15 miles, 
and Anupshahr to Aligarh, 22 miles. All the above roads are incdalled through¬ 
out. The following are the principal raised earthen roads:—»Jewar toKhurja, 21 
miles : Bulandshahr to Rarngluit, 41 miles ; Bulandsliahr to Sayana, 21 
miles ; Jewar to Dehli vid liabuj>ura and Dankaur, 35 mih s. Tliis district is 
particularly well supplied with both watr;r and land carriage. Tlie Jumna 
and Ganges pass on either side of it, and the canal runs down the middle. 
Tlie Grand Trunk Road divides at Khiirja, one branch going to Dehli and 
the other to Meerut. Tltese two branches are connected in two places by 
the metalled road from Bulandshahr to the Chola or Bulandshahr road railway 
station and on to Jhajar, and by the Anupshahr and Sikandarabad road, which 
passes through Bulandshahr across the Grand Trunk Road to Meerut, and 
joins the same road to Dehli at Sikandarabad. Since tho railway has l>een 
opened to Dehli, the most important road, in a mercantile point of view, in 
the district is that from Anupshahr to Sikandarabad, joining the Grand 
Trunk Road at the latter place. A very considerable traffic from Ohandausi 
and from Rohilkhand, generally in sugar, jodr^ and W/ra, passes across by 
Andpshahr, and iip along the Sikandarabad and Antipshahr road into the 
Grand Trunk Hoad, and so on to the trans-Jumna provinces. There is also a 
considerable return traffic in salt. 

The only town of more than local importance in the district is Khi&rja. The 
rail passes within miles of the town, from which a metalled road lea^ to the 
railway station, and the Grand Trunk Road, as already stated, bifurcates at 
Khdrja, one branch going to Dehli and the other to Meerut, so tbM the towh is 
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particularly happily situated in regard to communication s. It is generally sup¬ 
posed that the Oudh and liohilkhand Railway will absorb a considerable quantity 
of the traffiQ which at present passes by road vld Sikandarabad and Dehli to the 
PanjAb, and back from thence to the trans-Gangt^tic districts. The roads, with 
the exception of the Grand Trunk Road, have in this district been in charge of 
the Lociil Funds Coiomittee since 1863. Sev^cu'al important works were com¬ 
pleted in this period : sarais for native travellers were built at the railway 
stations of Khurja, Khaili ( Sikandarabad), and Oholn, At the latter place there 
is a strikingly handsome building, the lower story of which is set apart for the 
use of natives, and the upper story for Europeans iind natives of higher rank. 
The following roads wore also constructed: — Bulandshahr to Maman, Buland- 
shahr to TAfjiur, a feeder to tlui Grand Trunk Road to M('erut, and feeder roads 
to the railway stations. Tlie roads from Bulandshahr to 8hikarpur, Anfip- 
shahr, and Sayana w(‘re raised and straightened. Thercj are no new roads 
required, and the communications with other districts are now amply sufficient 
for all purposes. 

The climate <>f Bulandshahr varies very much. It is ('xtremely cold in the 

. winter months, when the thermometer frequently falls 

• Meteorology. ^ • i 

to or near Ireezing p^int. During the prevalence of 

the hot winds in the latter part of spring and beginning of summer the climate 

is dry, but when the rains set in it is moist in the extreme. No meteorologiciil 

observations are made for tins district. The ave rage rainfall for the whole 

district for the year ending 1st of June, 1872, was 32 inches. 

The average total rainfall for the ton years 1860-61 to 1870-71 is given 
below :— 


Period. 

1862-63. 

1863-64. 

in 

40 

•<* 

to 

oo 

to 

1 

1 

00 

1866-67. 

1 

1867-68. } 

Ok 

(O 

00 

to 

00 

c> 

• 

Ok 

to 

00 

6 

ae> 

let JunetoSOth September,... 

27*6 

226 

13*2 

16 3 

21 6 

26 9 

11*0 

13*9 

29*2 

lit October to 30th January, 

1*4 

5 


1*2 

1*3 

1 

3-4 1 

1 

1 

6*6 

0*4 

Ut February to 30th May, ... 

••• 

14 

4*6 

•7 

2 4 

2 2 

1 1*3 

2*0 

2*4 

Total 

1 292 

24*6 

(7 8 

1 

IS 2 

i 

25 3 

32 5 

13 9 

21*6 

32*0 


The following table gives the total rainfall at some of the principal 
Rainfall stations of the district for the years 1844-45 to 1849-50 

from retuims existing among the record.^ of the Board 

of Eevenue. 
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PkODUCTIOMS of the DlSTJilCT, 

The principal wild aniniuLs of tlie district arc tlio mmjar and tin* ghiriijdl^ 

A ‘ Ik' dm species of alligator I’onnd ifi tlie Ganges and Juinna, 

the former with th(3 lorn! name of 7tdk(t when a man- 
eater; nilgai or auja (Portax picins); antelope ; wild pig; wolf (bheriyo); pore , - 
pine (sihi); otter; jackal and hyena (guftarU ISnukos of all kinds aboi ^nd. 
The deaths in 1871 from snakes and wild beasts were 27. Rewards are / ^s|Veiv 
for their destruction: for a hyena or fem^^lo wolf three nipces ; for a ma^>|irolf 
two rupees ; fora female cub twelve annas ; for a male eight annas. Tliol 
some few Aheriyas in the district who obtain a livelihood by trapping 
and game. Two or three, perhaps, possess licenses for a giin, and they 
something by shooting antelope, water fowl, &c., and selling them to 
villagers. 

The bullocks used for agricultural purposes are of ordinary size. No 

provement whatever has as yet appeared in the loc^l 
breed, altlioiigh an attctnpt to this end was made b- 
the Collector of the District in 18G8. He also proposed to import a number of 
bulls from Hariiina, but the plan did not se<‘m to take with the zamindars, who \ 
seemed as a body adverse to innovations. The proposal has not been since 
renewed, but the more intelligent native gentlemen seem to tliink that it would 
be a great boon to the district were Haridria bulls stationed in diflPerent parts of 
fhe country at the Government expense, in the same way as the stallions 
from the Government studs ; at the same time, however, they do not seem 
inclined to defray any portion of the exj^use themselves. The cost of a pair of 
m-dinary bullocks is from Rs, 25 to 50. Two sorts are generally in use for 
superior labour in thi.^ district. The first is the Mewat breed, which is chiefly 
used and admirably adapted for agricultural purposes ; the second, the Nagor 
breed, chiefly used for carriage. The coat of a pair of Mewat bullocks varies 
from Rs. 80 to 150, while the price of the Nagor breed runs from Rs. 150 to 
200 a pair. The cost of feed of a pair of Mewat bullocks is about Rs« 10 a tuonth, 


Domestk} cattle. 
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$ind of N»f;or bullocks Rs. 20. Tiie cows and biifFaloes in the district are of the 
ordinary size, and very few are imported. The price of common country buffiiloos 
varies from Rs. 50 to 70; Ibosc of the llariana breed fcfccli from Its. 60 to 100 
each. A common country cow costs from Rs, 15 to 30. 

Mariana bred cows fetch lU, 40 to 80. Tliere arc no pasture lands 
in the district exc(OMjini!^ one square* mile, wliich fact may account for the littio 
attention paid to local fjroeJing. A few Gnjars earn a livelihood by pastur* 
in;^ cattle in the valleys of the greater rivers. During 1870-71 cattle disease 
of a virulent type raged throughout the district. The foot-and-mouth disease 
known as “ khar pakka aurmunhpakka^^'" and the rinderpest, called were 

both common. The of tlie disease was at first gradual, and appears to have 

been accompanied by geiKU’al langour, ndusal of food, ulceration of the mouth, 
throat and intestines ; offensive breath and bloody evacuations were also exhi¬ 
bited. The disease was decidoilly found to be infectious : from January to 
August, 1870, 5,934 head of cattle wore attacked, of whicli 3,33b‘ recovered, 769 
died, and 1,529 were still ill when the report was made. The disease continued 
its ravages on int" 1872. • 

A great improve»r.cnt has taken place in the breed of horses since stallions 

from the Government Stud at Babugarh, in parganah 
Horses, • 

Kapur of the Meerut district, have been quartered at 

various pla<;es in this district. The zamiiidars almost without exception take 

sidva ,tage of tlnuu, and tlie result is that strong and hundsoino colts and fillies 

are now commonly seen throughout the district. The owners are obliged to 

sell the young horses to the Stud Dcq)artmenfc, and the price obtained for a 

colt or filly of two years old varies from Ils. 150 to 200. The feed of 

horses is not very costly, as most iainiliolders have a considerable area sown 

with lucerne grass (rizka) an I oars for fodder. There are various inodes 

of feeding, but English oats and good grass are most generally given. 

Besides these a large strong horse is srddom allowed loss than three sers of 

grain or four sers of moth per dimn. Sometimes a mash prepared by boiling 

moth and mixing it with gur or sugar Viwd ghi (niutwla) is given for the same 

purpose as a condition ball, but the practice is not common. The ordinary cost 

of feed of a horse amounts on an average to Rs. 10 a month. 

. The breed of sheep, camels, and goats is not worthy of notice, and no attempts 

at improvement have been made. These animals are generally of the ordinarj 

size. The price of a good strong camel varies from Rs. 50 to 100; of sheep and, 

goats from half a rupee to Rs. 2. Camels, sheep, and goats graze on treeQ, or 

in the jnngle and along the roadside, and cost their owners but little for food. 

The following is a list of the fish generally canght in this district for food. 

The majority of the names appear to be merely local : 
and peculiar to this district :—The ruhel^ shermdMp 
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mahdser^ punmdhi, bold?'y 2 }anayay solar^ [(mchor, and ghopar are faUBd in 
Ganges and Jumna^ and the sauliya, rohu^ singhdray Idnchi or hodti^ hadhua, 
bdm^patray tangariy katernaykheraly nareniy hakra^ bachuxoayhhanmra or b^krtiraj 
jhingay amvdriy ghio'y chaltaca, xiiohy and rnondal in the Kali and the Hintlan. 
The smaller kinds of fi^li are found indiscriminately in all the rivers, but 
are caught most generally in tl)e Hindan and Kiili Nadi, which are more 
easily netted than tlie larger rivers. The modes of catching fish in nso 
are by means of the radhentjdL or drag-net of small meshes ; the bhamarjdl or 
amall net with larger meshes ; the tdpa or tunnel-shaped basket; the dam (band); 
and tho fishing-rod (bdxisi). The first and fourth methods are rather destruc¬ 
tive to the fry. There are not more than twelve or fifteen families in the 
district w^ho follow fishing as a di>tinetive calling, but,,.there are about two 
thousand K^hars, Mallalis, and Aheriyas who, though ordinarily pursuing other 
occupations, occasionally catch fish for sale. Gangs of fislierinen come twice in 
the year from liohilkhand and encamp for periods varying from four to four¬ 
teen days upon the banks of those fish-producing rivers in which nets can 
easily be used. Ihese gangs number from ten to twenty persons, and their 
favourite river in this district is tlu? Hindan. Wliatevei* fish they capture 
they sell to the fisli-eating population of tho neigliboiirliooJ. There is no 
such thing as a fish-market in the district, nor is there even a fisheinnan’s 
shop in any of the bazars. Occasionally the fishermen bring a basket or 
two of fish to a town, hut instead of sitting in the bazar to dispose of 
them, they hawk them from house to bouse. Tho demand for fish is not great, 
and the price is consequently low. Small fish cost about one anna a sect: the 
larger sort about one anna and a half. No class of the population depends 
upon fish for its fixxl, and cxoe)it a few Bengali, Kayath, and Kah&r families 
who have lately taken up their abode Lere from the lower districts, no 
class use fish as the prind|)al relish with other food. TIio total quantity of 
fish consumed in this district every year does not exceed 2,000 maunds* 
Bulandshahr itself, which contains a population of nearly fifteen thousand 
souls (including more than tho average number of Muhammadans and 
Christians), and situated on tho bank of a fish-producing river, only boasts 
one regular fisherman. The case of the other towns in the district is very 
much the same. The towns bordering on the Ganges are principally inhabited 
by Hindus of the classes who do not eat fish and none of them possess a very 
large papulation. 


The cultivated area during the last twenty-five years has increased by nearly 
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one hundred thousand aores^ and seems likely still to 
advance as there is a considerable margin of cultnrablo 


land still remaining waste. The atatistios of the total area in 1870*71 were as 


follows: 
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Area in acres. 


Fargatiah. 

Cultivated* 


Barren. 

i 

* 

Total. 

Total. 

Irrigated. 

1 

it 

a Sd 

Culturabl 

1 

1 

AgliUtB.,** ... ••• 

46,813 

31,608 

13,706 

9,936 

6,544 

2,453 

64,246 

narftTi ... ..t ••• 

58,123 

27,964 

SO,i69 

12,551 

16,111 

2,782 

89,507 

Sliik&rpur ... 

86,S99 


*2,729 

14,231 

9,729 

1,651 

61,7lO 

Sayaaa ••• 


19,068 

40,004 

19,494 

7,206 

4,060 

89,822 

Tahsil Totai ••• 

198,397 

91,800 

106,697 

56,212 

39,590 

11,146 

805,346 

Ati^r ... ••• *** 

68,708 

16,744 

42,964 

23,168 

10,0SI 

11 

91,918 

Anupghahr ... ^ 

53,717 

21,867 

31,850 

13,674 

9,435 

432 

77,168 

Dibai ... ••• 

78,892 

30,961 

47,931 

15,736 

19,223 

1,666 

1,15,416 

Tahsil Total 

191,317 

68,672 

122,745 

62,478 

38,689 

2,008 

284,49* 

Kliurja... ... 

81,112 

38,625 

42,487 

82,010 

9.808 

156 

123,176 

Pahasu... • •.« 

64,466 

23,667 

1 30,909 

21,786 

6,095 

21 

81,367 

Jewar ... ... .*• 

66,929 

16,136 

40,794 

24,652 

7,686 

147 

89,314 

Tahsil Total 

192,607 

78,317 

114,190 

78,317 

22,679 ' 

324 

293,857 

eiikandarabad «•« 

61,079 

28,567 

32,822 

16,256 

14,034 

9,690 

100,959 

Dankaur ... »«. 

47,296 

16,663 

80,748 

23,508 

8,651 

17,119 

1 96,774 

Dadd ... ... ... 

88,796 

37,949 

60,847 

34,094 

14,087 

1,617 

138,494 

Tahsil Total ... 

197,171 

82,769 

114,412 

73,868 

36,972 

28,226 

1 336,227 

Qkani> Total ... 

779,393 

321,448 

467,944 

260,895 

1 

137,930 

41,704 

|l,219,921 


Further inquiries at the close of 1871 made the cultivated area amount to 
851,300 acres, of which 424,030 acres were under rain crops and 420,730 acres 
were under spring ci ops. The culturablo area during the same year consisted of 
culturable waste, 200,254 acres, revenue-free lands, 39,975 acres, and fallow of 
one year, 6,640 acres ; total 246,869 acres. 

Irrigation is carried on from wells, tanks, and canals to a very great extent in 
Irrigation district. Taking the returns for 1871 alone, the 

irrigation in acres in both seasons has been as follows 





Canals. 

Other sources. 

Total. 

Rabi 

• •f •! 

»• »•« 

79,726 

137,676 

217,402 

Kharif, M« 

• «i 

>• ••• 

42,243 

28,606 

70,847 




121,968 

166,281 

288,249 


' Deducting from this total the area cropped in both seasons, or 69,561 
acres, the balance of 218,688 acres shows the net area irrigated in 1871, and 
632,678 acres of the cultivated area were left dry. Out of the total area irrigated, 
according to the returns of 1865, 268,868 acres were irrigated from wells, 
36,754 acres from the canal, and 14,804 acres from ponds, tanks, and rivors* Since 
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then i\\e canal-irrigated area, as shown above, has considerably increased, snper- 
seding irrigation from wolls, which in many cases, owing to the rise in the water 
level, are now of no uso. In addition to this, canal-irrigation costs only Rs, 6 
an acre, while well-irrigation costs Rs. 10 per acre. 

The depth of water from the surface, in the high tracts of inferior land along 
the banks of the Ganges and the Jumna, varies from 24 to 30 feet, while in Jewar 
it is 40 feet. In the body of the district generally, the water-level naturally 
rests at from 18 to 24 feet from the surface, but in the tracts affected by the 
canal this has been raised to 10 or 12 feet, so that, dready observed, hundreds 
of kucheha temporary wells have been destroyed there, and rto new ones can bo 
sunk. To counterbalance tliis loss, land which formerly only produced one 
crop now bears two, and has consequently become more valuable, and the culti¬ 
vators, assured of water in seasons of drought, have become more independent 
and painstaking. The increase of land-revenue accruing from oanal-irriga- 
tion, after allowing for the deterioration of lands lying in the valley of the Kill 
Nadi, amounts to near Rs. 33,418 a year in this district. The projected increase 
of canals will no doubt entirely supply the wants of the district in this respect and 
eliminate to a great extent the element of chance from agricultural speculations. 
Any increase in the proportion of canal-irrigation to well-irrigation has a ten¬ 
dency to displace the use of temporary wells, and is not peculiar to this district. 

The following statement shows the number of masonry and temporary wells 
Average irrigation from each parganah, with the number of ldo8 or leathern 
buckets worked by them, the average area watered by 
each Ido and the average depth of the water in the wells and the depth of water 
from the surface. The average area irrigated per Ido through the whole dis¬ 
trict is 8| acres, or 14 pukka bfgbas 


! Ma$(mry wells. Temporary welia. 



Parganah. 


Anupshabr 

Ah&r 

Dibdi 

Khhrja 

PahiBU 

Jewar 

Dankaar 

BMri 

SikaiKforatad 

Aganta 

Baran 

Shik&rpiir 

Bayana 
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Th. gre.t increase in fevers Jurins U.e last few years li» kel'l !■““ jj.* 
,„e i,.er..»d ae.ivi.y in the canal, an.l 

,b« canal, Lave had a prejud.wrl rfeel npcn the^ ^ 

There has been little (‘ttloiesunce o ri i re^arfl to the land 

tiou of Hooding in the escapes the action o the „ ; 

itself has been on the ^vhole benehe.al. ihe a.ea ,„,son.s 

.0 ,ear accordi.^ . tf. 

the ;anal-in igation per parganah for a sc ie.- of years 

compiled fro m the reco rds of the Canal Department 


Year. 


1 

08 

■3 


.rt 

eo 

< 

1866-67. 1 


2,063 

Kharif... 

778 

Rabl ... 

1,832 

6,65 2 j 

Total... 

2,1 10 

_1 

7,715 

1867- 8. 
Kl^arif .. 

3.262 

1,637 

lUl>i ... 

6,489 

6,036 

Total... 

9,741 

6,67.3 

1868-69. 


4,832 

Kharii... 

6,691 

liabl ••• 

18,83( 

) 6,836 

Total... 

25,521 

1 11.668 


1869-70. 

Khttlif... 

Hubi 

Total MS ^ 

mo 71. 
.Kbanf... 
I’Kabi ... 

i Total.•• 

1^71-72. 

iKharff... 

I'Babi ... 

pi'_ ^otalf*« * 

1872-78. 
iKhatif... 
IBabr ... 


Total... 


«s 

es 

CQ 

3,819 

5,897 

9,7 IG 


'i 

£ 

a::; 

p: 

dl 


*r 


11,032 
11,992 


23,024 


6,882 

13,4681 


19,845 


4,987' 

9,702| 


6,168| 

7,67 


2, 25 
4,279 

6,704 

4,665 

9,p76 

13,640 


12.747 


2,9001 

7,209 


13,473 


4,504 

7,606] 


10,109 


14,689 


4,486' 

10,696 


15,180 


8,03d! 
6,161 


9 , 194 ' 


8,426 

6,507 


9,938 


1 

-j- 

992 

2,747 

3,436 j 
7,434 

3,739 

10 , 8 To! 

2,8.59 

6,065 

2,864 

7,205 

7,924 

10,069 

6,188 

21,493 

6,812 

11,480 

27,681 

17,292 

7,831 

1 8,602 

7,976 

7,422 

1 16,433 

15,797 


3,109 

6,205 


4,717 6,289 


12,010 


8,454 

6,510 


8,964 


4,697^ 

7,060 


H,76t 


9,190 


13,907 


3,467 

6,666 


10,128' 


4,318 

7,921 


9,077 


8,310 


6.070 

18,466 

24,626 


10,491 

11,318 

21,804 


7,971 

10,108 


14,316 


6,780 

8,216' 


13,995] 


18,079 


6,524 

6,369 


12,2341 


6,848 

8,804! 


14,162 


10,893 

6,618 

7,526 


14,148 


1,31.5 

58 3,231 

l,36h . 

1,901 

68, 4.552 

3,27 2 

.. 1,078 

.57 2,0.( 

2,(632 2 

2,129 4 

67 3,088 

4,161 

2,467 

5,sot 

2.1 Co! f 
3,951 IS 

... 8,366 

6.111 1 

3,079 

... 4,IB0 

3, *59' 
3,4 49 

7.265 

6.608 1 

... 2,008 
... 6,472 

1,932 

4,576 

... 7,48C 

1 6,507 1 

... 1,68^ 
... 4,581 

i 1.718 
i 3,730 

... 6 , 17 ; 

a 6,4481 

... 1,89 
... 4,09 

1 1,692 

1 2,986 

( ... 5,98 

i2 4,678 



7,039; 2,160 
6,609! 149 


4,6151 2,239 119 
8,6921 4,328 634 


13,207 


3,926 

6,930 


6,667 


4,796 

7,948 


],930' 

2,048] 


8,9781 


1,899 

3,168 


42,526 

80,2.54 


753 122,780 


2’0 

264 


551 


85,618 

69,204 


.168 


94,8X1 


^89,76 
66,84 
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Taking tLe principal products grown in the district, the following statement 
, „ shows the acreage of each crop irrigatfjd by canals 

Influenoe on crops. , i i n t 

for seven years, and thus the influence of the canal 
in promoting the production of the more valuable crops : — 


Crops. 

1S6C-67 

1867-68 

1868-69. 

1869-70. 

18 70-71 

1871-72. 

S72-73. 

Gardens 


391 

188 

943 


1,488 

M8l 

1,366 

Sugarcane 


7^7 

1,027 

10,732 

4,317 

3,378 

2,313 

2,951 

Wheat 


3,757 

14,014 

61,378 

40.066 

53,388 

44.042 

41,239 

Barley 


l,8f>2 

473 

2>,2H5 

17,634 

15,164 

8,963 

14,717 

Hice 

... 

76 

103 

3,275 

372 

197 

•^42 

114 

Maize ... 



... 

• *» 

7,08' 

1,179 

Vtlh 

116 

Oiher cereals 

- i 

»,843 

789 

9,982 

6,429 

i 6,844 

366 

' 623 

Grara 

... 

3,761 ! 

91 

974 

7,012 

2,969 

1,966 

6,144 

other pulses 


332 j 

941 

i'4 8 

3,246 

710 

8,4 18 

2,164 

Fodder 

... ' 

... I 



I,S16 

1,399 

622 

1,197 

Cotton 


2.880 ; 

r,:3 

6,987 ! 

13,015 

7,619 

5,6 ^6 

3,005 

Other fibres 

... 

... 


! 

90 

47 

211 

336 

Indigo 

*** ' 

6,149 

6,261 

6,568 j 

31,196 

24,H65 

26,003 

31,905 

Other dyea 

••• ! 

1 

... 

... j 

334 

1,332 

258 

148 

Drugs 



« 

... 

26 

47 

64 

no 

OU-seeda ... 


... , 

... 

... i 

( 

31 

77 

4 


The culturable waste is coTisidt*rable, but as a rule, excc‘j>t in a few places, 
Cbararf<r of existing much cut uf) bv barren jialches that are entirely 

waste lands. unculturablo. In the eastern part of parganah Agautn. 

there is a long strip of cultuiable wa.^tc interspersed with patches of cfhtiJc 
jungle and low marsh lands knou n a.s (Iy/ta7\^^ whicli stretches on into parganah 
Baran with the same charactc^r. In Shikdrpur, about Chaukla, there are large 
barrem tracts of a similar kind drained by the I'hboiya N61a. In parganah 
Sayana there are extensive tracts of culturable land now covered with dhdk 
jungle and used for pasturing cattle. In the clush'r of villages betwenm AhAr 
and Garrauli in parganah Ahdr there arc larger stretches of culturable waste 
interspersed with patches of land completcdy barren. Tlie Khiirja parganah 
contains large tracts extending for several miles of utterly barren waste 
and scrubby forests of dhdk jungle mingled with unculturablo patches of 
shor and kalar lands. The khddir lands of the Jumna, though containing 
considerable tracts of culturable waste, are so subject to inundation^ and 
the climate is so unhealthy, as to give little prospects of profitable inTestment 
in agriculture. 

Wheat, barley, and gram are the staple products of the tabi harvest, and 
the common millets and pulses of the M4n/ harvest. 
Sngaroane and rice are but little grown, but indigoi 
safflower, cotton, and tobacco are more or less cultivated all over the districi 
The jpoppj cultivatioii, too, is spreading a lit^eA The ro&t crops in general 
wheat, barley, gram, tobacco, peas, masdr, onions, garlic, dite, tdro, and saffloi^^: 


prodaefs. 
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in the thurify jodr^ bdjray Indian-corn, mdngy 'iirdy arliaVy red pepper, tily 
indigo, € 50 ttoii, kangniy suwanky manduay lohiyay kodo^ chauldij siaghdra^ alsiy 
chariy and various vegetables. 

Urdy safflower, and oil-seeds maybe mentioned amongst the specially cnlti- 
Urd, namower, and oil- vated products of the district. The cost of cultivation 
of ttrd averages five to seven rupees per bigha, which 
ia the pukka bigha of 3,025 square yards, or about five-eighths of an acre, 
and the outtuim is from 5 to 7^ standard maunds per pukka bigha, avei'')ging, 
say, maunds. Tlie price will be found under Prices.” Urd is sown in Asdrh 
(Juae-July) and reaped in Aghaii (October-November), very often in ddkra 
and eeofa soils, and requires no irrigation except in seasons of deficient rainfall. 
The b/idm or chaff sells at four maunds for the rupee, and the grain is some- 
times exported. ^Safflower (ktfuth)}) is sown in Kn4r and picked in Phiilgan, and 
an oil is extracted from the seed The chaff is sold as fodder for cattle. 

In the Baran tdhsfl the oil-eake is usually given as wages for extracting the oil. 
The seed is not gailierod till the close of Phalgan. A maiind of seed yields 
seven sers of oil, 14 st rs of oil-cake, and 19 sers of chaff in the Khurja 
tdhsil. Irrigation is needed where carrots and saillower, os often happens, are 
sown together, otherwise tb<^ inahmcut or winter rains arc suffleient. The cost 
of production is about eight to niiuj rupees per })ukka bigha. The outturn of 
flower is about 8 to 18 sers ])er bigha, with an a" ^ rage of 13 sers. The 
flower sells at 2 to 2| sers per ru})ec. The produce of seed is about 64 to 144 
Bers per bigha. The average price of the seed is one rupee per maund, and of 
the oil is four or five sers [icr rupee. Taking 100 sers as the average jdeld 
of seed, the profit would appear to be only about one or two rupees per bigha. 
The following table shows the cost of manufacturing oil from various seeds 
compiled from the average of the vernacular returns of each tahsil:— 



Value of oil¬ 
seed per 
rupee i n 
sera. 

Oil extracted 
in sera. 

i ° ! 

V 

^ QO • 

« 00 
¥ 3 S 

DC 

b 

0-5 2 
^ S 1 

o 

Value of oil 
per rupee 
in sers. 

o « 

^ «• . 

^ ® ^ 
.2 « a 

ee C) (-1 

Du6ki «•« »«• 

13 

10* 

30* 

12* 

4* 

35* 

Parson ... ... 

12 

13 

27- 

IS¬ 

S|* 

36- 

Til 

8 

16- 

24 

IS- 

3p 

40- 

Safflower 

40 

7- 

14’ 

12* 


a«- 


In the year 1870-71, a year of average plenty, the ^rea under each crop and 
tlfc© average produce was— 



Bice. 

Cotton 

(unclcaned). 

Joir and 
bajra. 

Oil-seeds. 

Wheat and 
barley. 

Pulses. 

Area in acres ... ! 
Produce in maonde 

1»415 

8|304 

50,871 

248,880 

9,37,3S5 

884,767 

(Id other crops) 
1,84,015 

825,272 

2,4O;#,0O7 

28,69S 

4,01,441 


7 


4 
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TJie average cultivation of a plough is about fourteen bighas pukka^ pr ^1 
acres, and is thus shown with the outturn and value of each crop for par^f^ph 
Khurja. The average price gives that of the harvests for ten years boApre 
famine year in 1861 :— 

Irrigaied except hdvah land. 



Wheat 

Bariex 

Cotton, Ac. 


Barley 

Qrain 

Jo&r and urd 
Bajra aud moth 
Ditto 


JX 

h* 

O 

«8 

> 

..m a> 

o ! 

oi 

£8 

va 

X. 

val 

1 

& 

« 

S 




M. a. j 

M. s. 

M. a. 

2 )0 

2 80 

1 4 

2 30 

2 30 1 

1 U 



Unirrigated. 


a. 

M. 

a. j 

M. 

S. j 

M. 

s. 




o 

1 

16 

1 

24 

1 

18 

1 

1 

7 

20 

1 

25 

1 

36 


18 

1 

4 

4 

30 

2 

9 

2 

21 I 

1 1 

10 

2 

0 

0 

30 

2 

9 1 

1 2 

21 ! 

1 i 

14 

1 

IS 

11 

20 

1 

25 

! * 

34 


16 

1 

3 

2 


2 8 0 6 4 0 

1 14 6 2 Id 9 

S 8 11 

Bent. 

17 10 8 


4 4 14 4 

too 200 
IS 11 1 18 n 

13 2 15 2 

Bent. I 5 0 


11 13 


This gives a rate per acre of Us. , 5, 7 for irrigated and Rs. 2-5 for 
unirrigated land. The subject of rents is further noticed hereafter. 

The mode of cultivation does not differ from that in use in other distriota. 


, ,, , , Manure is made use of in the vicinity of large town»- 

Mod# of hushaadry. ^ 

but is not obtainable in the country, and the land is not 

allowed to lie fallow though there is the usual rotation of crops. Tlie increase 
in the production of indigo and cotton and the increased consumption of food 
grains from the increase in the population is amply met by the breaking up of 
new lands for oultivation. The oonsequence is that land pf inferior quality is 
now being brought under the plough and even lands affected with aalfine 
depopts. Ddkra soil produces rice, wheat, gram, barley and gram, and barley 
and peas mixed, to the exclusion of the inferior crop& is oiqiable of pro- 

dueing all kinds of crops. Piloid only yields |he poorer and. a 

species of mustard seed which seems to thrive best in it. Barley too is grown 
in a faveurable harvest. J?Adr yields the rain crops and the poorer des¬ 
criptions of reW crops, but it isseMom irrigated owing to its loealiiy and nature. 
There is, also,a kind cff barrmi snU showing no signs of sfhpe npttor^ 
ito extiwto ha^ and yet producing soaroely anytiung but g^ 
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haA brought into oultiration to some extent hy watering it well, and then 
pIougltfl|g it up for t\^o or three 3 ^ears and giving it a good coating of manure 
the'season. A scanty crop is thus produced which improves in time. 
Reh waste has not increased except in the tracts near the canal. The remedies 
adopted for the curing of this land are sub-soil drainage, and in some places a 
deposit of silica to the depth of six inches has been found to be of much use. 
The silt carried down by the canal is nearly all pure silica, but Owing to the 
system of tor irrigation in force these benefits cannot be reaped from the 
canal. The really good oulturable waste in the district is not more than twenty 
per cent, of the cultivated area, and much of this is only fit for grazings more 
particularly that in the kkddir of the Jumua and Ganges. 

A model farm was established for the experimental cultivation of cotton 
near Bulandslialir iii June, 1870; 93 acres 2 roods 35 

The model farm. , t . •» > . i 

poles were sown with cotton, and similar experiments 


were continued during the following year. The result of the experiments made 
during 1872-73 was to give the following yield per acre, fractions omitted :— 



First. 

Second. 

Third. 

Fourth. 

Fifth. 

S'jetk. 


fts. 

lt)S. 

lbs. 

tbs. 

tbs. 

tbs. 

Hingatigh&t, 

... 45 

66 

52 

71 

70 

28 

Bani ••• 

... 50 

57 

42 

27 

48 

20 

Indigenous 

... 58 

117 

98 

318 

68 

30 


In the first, the land was deep ploughed, manured and irrigated, and the 
seed sown on the ridges; the system being the same as 

Cotton. lit nr T • » mi 7 

that known as Mr. Login s. The second was similar 


to the first without ridges ; the third the same as the second without manure. 
In the fourth the land was broken up by the ordinary plough and irrigated, 
and the seed was sown in lines. The fifth was similar to the fourth with the 
addition of 85 maunds of manure per acre, and the sixth was purely on the 
native system. It would thus appear that the fourth plot cultivated on the 
native system, except that the seed was sown in lines, yielded the best produce. 
Similar experiments were made at theCawnpore Model Farm, and the following 
note on the trials at both the farms by Mr. A. Parsons is interesting as a sum¬ 
mary of the results* The object of the experiments at Bulandshahr and Oawn- 
pora wfts to try and discover, if possible, wherein lay the secret of the success 
of the Egyptian system in Mr. Login’s hands (500tt>s. of clean cotton to the 
aeve), and to determine if the system was within reach of the ordinary culti- 
vator. At the Oh4ndi Farm, near Kalka, the Egy ptian system under an ener¬ 
getic Superintendent yielded last season (1872-73) 197fbs. of clean cotton per 
acre on land manured at the rate of 50 loads to the acre—»probably from 25 
to 80 toim ; and nut of etn oHieT experiments on the same j^an without lnau«i:«l 
ett dll^enl qualities of land, the euttorn per acre ranged frokn 45 to 1781t>a, 
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Mr. Login^s own trials gave him, in 1871-72, 497fH>8. per acre. During the 
last season he obtained 363Jtt)s. per aore. At Cawnpore, during 1871-72^ iU# 
Egyptian system, partially carried out, yielded SGtbs. of clean cotton per 
in a bad season.” 

In 1872-73, however, a portion of the same land yielded 446tt)8. of 
cotton per acre, manured at the rate of 30 tons to the aore. The results of the 
Cawnpore experiments show that the secret of the Egyptian system lies in 
h?avy manuring, abundant but careful irrigation—in short, perfect caltivation, 
and this is beyond the reach of the ordinary native cultivator. Except in 
Mr. Login’s own hands, at Chandi, and at Cawnpore, the Egyptian system has 
proved, in every case in which I have known it tried, a miserable failure. For 
the third experiment at Cawnpore no manure at all w'as applied for the cotton, 
yet the yield on one part of the field was 323tt>s. and on the other 339tbs. per 
acre. It is true this fiel 1 was well manured in September, 1871, with blood 
manure, superphosphate of limo, bones, and farm-yard manure, and yielded a 
fair crop of wheat and barley, but nothing like so much as 70 tons per acre were 
applied. For the cotton the land was merely ploughed twice with an English 
plough and once with a native one. Mr. Login’s plan, as tried at Allahabad, 
yielded 2611)3. of clean cotton per acre more than was obtained at Bulandshahr; 
no irrigation was available at Allahabad, but about 12 tons more of manure 
were applied than at Bulandshahr. 

Few natives would or can apply as much as 70 tons of manure to the acre. 

^ Neither does the land wholly cultivated by the native 

Baftnurincf, " 

plough require it, but with the English plough the 

case ia different. Without the aid of plenty of manure, excepting virgin land^ 

deep ploughing, in every case that I can recollect, has hitherto proved invariA 

ably inferior to the native method. Without the aid of more manure than 

the native cultivator can commonly command, I look upon the English plough 

as a lamentable failure bitherto in India. Deep ploughing of itself is of no 

advantage whatever, but the contrary. A native maintains the surface of his 

land by repeatedly ploughing the unoccupied portions of it during the rainy 

season, and applying what little manure he can to it at all times. But beyond 

the three inches or so of the surface the native plough never reaches, and 

the soil below is consequently never improved nor fertilized^ The EttgHsh 

piough| however^ turns it up, and nnleas this lower p irtion is libei^y 

you have worse soil than before, and do mischief instead of good. One 

single^builoclc municipal carts that may be seen daily about either 

or Allahabad wiU hold about half a ion of ordinary manure ; I# 

tons would be 140 of these eartloads placed on an acrci each 

distant from each other itr i^ery direotiou. Distribute tblS| aa it would hath id 

be, over about 34 square yaidte, And thoroughly inooip^ it by the 
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plough With BIX or eight inches of the soil below it, and the eye wonders what 
has beooiJao of it. On the Cawnpore farm at the present time I believe there 
are several hundred tons of manure lying idle on account of the expense of 
carting it to the fields. To manure effectually I have found to be one of the 
most expensive operations in Indian farming. Yet if this amount were distri¬ 
buted in driblets of 85 maunds per annum, one might safely say that the land 
would be ahnost as fertile at the end of 24 years as at the beginning. A native 
would not require to apply such an amount to his lauds, which he could only 
incorporate with his field to a depth of about three inches. 

Many persons in India believe that it is impossible to improve its lands or 
increase its crops by any means. Everything that has been done during the 
last three or four years proves that, so far as pure native cultivation is con¬ 
cerned, the idea is not very absurd, but with other methods the case is differ¬ 
ent. It would be difficult to teach a native how to use his present implements 
bettor than he can himself, and he is equally able to utilize the water at his 
command, and the only fault one can discover with his manuring is that he 
takes too little care of the article before putting it on his field, and lets it 
lie too long above ground after he has put it tliere. That a very little improve¬ 
ment may be made in his implements is admitted, but very little is necessary with 
his present breed of cattle and the small amount of manure he is able to save. 
On the whole, Mr. Parsons thinks that the experiments at Allahabad and 
Bulandshahr were conducted on too large a scale. He believes the Egyptian 
system to be an admirable one under certain very favourable circumstances, 
such as a most fertile piece of land and a thorougli command of water. 

A native or any one else attempting the system at a distance from a canal 
or stream would be obliged to sink a well to every acre of ridged land, or even 
more than one to an acre. Without irrigation it appears that Mr. Login’s 
own yield has fallen from 497ftt)s. in 1871-72 to 363^11)3. in 1872-73. 
The outturn at Bulandshahr during 1871-72 was valued in Calcutta. The 
Bani and Jari varieties from Berar seed were commended, but the Hingan- 
ghat variety did not come up to a higher standard than fair Bengal. The 
experiments are still going on, and no doubt in a few years will give some 
valuable results of use to settle the question of the improvement of the cotton 
cultivation in Upper India. 

Taking up the report of the model farm for the rahi harvest of 1872-73, 
Rabi, 1872 - 73 . appear then to comprise an area of about 194 acres 

distributed as followscotton 88 acres, khartf crops 24 
acres, and rail' crops 82 acres. Ten acres were subsequently added to the rabi 
crops that had previously been under indigo. The MaH/* crops were chiefly indi- 
go, maize,,/odr, and sngamne. Th^ rabi crops comprised wheat,i^rley, gram / 
peas, and eats. Of the total area under rofti cultitation, 57 acres 2 roodi and 
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10 pole« were ploiigheJ once witli the English plougli and times With 

the native plough, the remainder being ploughed iti the native fashion, part 
of it five times, and the tell acres which had been under indigo three times. 
The following statement shows the average yield per acre of the differeut 
crops compared with the previous year :—A. on deep-ploltghed and ihanured 
land, B. on land ploughed in the native fashion ahd manured^ and 0. On 
land sown with indigo and afterwards re-cultivated with wheat, barley and 
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Comparing the yield from the two classes of land A. and B., the crops sown 
on deep*ph>ugfaed laud show better results than on the other, except in the mm 
of peas, where the yield is slightly less ; but any ccUftpariaot} of the outturn 
must be partly vitiated by the different conditions under which the crope were 
cultivated during the two years, both as regards the number of tiiuea whidh 
they were irrigated, the quantity of manure which was applied^ and the area 
under cultivatiofi. The average outturn in 1872-73 does not generally compare 
favourably with the results of the previous year, end it is sat4 tiiat, owing 
to the feiluire of the winter rains, the harvest wm an unusually light one. The 
amount of manure given in each case was the same, or 85 mauiidi (idbotti three 
tons) per acre, Ttoee exporiments were made with Messrs* Crompton and Oo/s 
patent ouifuftl guano’* ntahure ^ the results, m wpofUi by the 
were not talmible, and do not tend to idiow fbai any great 
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at aU, can be derived from the use of the manure. The expenditure for 
th^ year was Bs. 6,991 against Bs. 8,222 in 1871-72. Against ibis must be 
set oflf Bs. 4,210, tbe value of produce sold and in store, leaving a net ea^pen^ 
ditiire of Bs, 2,781 debitablo against the farm for the yeir 1872-73. The 
net e^P^J^diture in 1870*71 amounted to Rs* 5,524, and in 1871-72 to 
Hs. 7,680. The farm has been abandoned from June, 1875. 

This district, in common with the rest of the upper Duab, has always been 
subject to famines arising from drought, and in many 
amines and droughts. from war. In 1631 and 1661 A.D., during the 

reigns of ShahjahAn and Aurangzib, famines of widespread and long-continued 
influence devastated the upper Dudb. Tliese were due to the excessive drought 
of those years, but the scarcity of 1739 was caused by the inroad of Nddir Shah, 
who laid waste all the districts near Dehli. This was succeeded by the great 
famine of 1783 known as the chalisa^ and considered to rank in severity next 
to that pf 1837-38. In 1803-04 the season and war both combined to cause 
suoh a difficulty in procuring the commonest necessaries that much of the 
laud fell out of cultivation and large remissions of the revenue were made. 
The grain for the troops employed at Muttra and Bhartpur w'as brought 
by Baiy&ras from the eastern districts, as the Dudb had been drained of 
its resources by the Marhattas, The next great drought occurred in 1823-24 
and led to still further remissions,^ and was succeeded by another year of 
•carcity that was general all over these provinces. All the western parganabs 
except Bikaudarabad and Tibegainpur suffered severely. There was little rain 
iu September and none in the cold weather, so that the rahi crops could not 
be sown. 

The great famine however was that of 1837-38-^one that will ever he re¬ 
membered with horror by the people. The scarcity 
commenced in 1837, when, about June, the district was 
tjhronged with emigrants from Harifina and Marwar. In Ootobor it was 
^^eportedll'om the adjacent district of Gurgaon that ‘Hhe people had been feeding 
ijmir catUe on leaves of trees for the last two months, and now this resource 
Is failing." An opportune fall of rain relieved this district to a certain degree, 
ifhUie to the south matters beqame worse and worse. The tracts bordering on the 
Jumna were the most affected, and in those relief operations were carried on. 
The nnthrifty Gujars were the principal sufferers. 

The npact great famine was that of 1860^61, also due to drought ajid tibe 
Fwnin® of 1860 - 61 . unfavourable seasons since 1858. The BuJandshahr 
branch canal was constructed as a relief work, and 
. towards the end of February, 1861, gave employment daily to 3,500 Able-bodied 
pergons, and besides this relief was given during January to 11, 396 weak, 

^ I7tli Dfoomber, 1S97, No* 35 ; 4th Fobrnaty, 1.Sts, and l8th Febrhiurv ISSS.^ 


Famine of 1837-38. 
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Drought of 1868-69. 


and infirm persons. Up to July Rs. 22,000 had been expended in the daily 
relief of nearly 4,000 souls, and it was not till the end of 1861, and the rain had 
fallen, that any cessation of the distress and mortality occurred. Here again the 
parganahs lying along tlie Jumna were the principal sufferers, as well from 
thoir position, removed from all canals, as also from the character of the popu¬ 
lation.^ The next great scarcity in which relief operations became generally 

necessary over these provinces was the scarcity of 
1868-69. Mr. Benvey writes of this district that 
though there was no district more severely visited by the drought, Buiand- 
sLahr showed no signs of famine.’' This was no doubt due to the great exten¬ 
sion of irrigation since 1860. In 1859-GO the total irrigated area amounted 
to 175,660 acres, which rose to 320,426 acres in 1865. Of this large irrigated 
area, 36,754 acres were due to canals and the remainder to wells and tanks. 
Canal operations were then pushed on and sii]>er.seded wells to such an extent 
that in 1868-69 irrigation from canals extended to 82,378 acres, more than 
equalling that from wells, very many of which failed altogether. Between the 
first week in August, 1868, and the first week of February, 1869^ scarcely any 
rain fell with the exception of a few sliowers in Septeml>er, which were insuffi¬ 
cient to moisten the ground for ploughing. The kharif crops failed, and tho 
rahi crops were only grown in irrigated land. 

There seems to have been a large stock of grain in store, and prices never 
rose to the rates quoted elsewhere, though large exportations took place to the 
south and north. The common millets of the rain crops attained to a 
fictitious value, showing the total destruction of tho kJuiAf. In April, 
1869, jodr was worth more than wheat, and the rates tended upwards until 
after the rains of 1869 had insured a plentiful harvest. Tho residents of the 
district suffered little distress, though the urban population must have been 
pinched, for several thousand acres were sown with carrots for food. No 
poorhouses were needetl, and at the end of 1868, when prices were at their 
highest, there was no demand for employment. There seemed to have been 
as much difficulty in proouring labourers then as in ordinary years. The 
following table gives the prices ruling during the mouths of soareity. As a 
general rale, when grain falls as low as eight sers for a rupee measures of relief 
rfiouldbetaken in hand. These have more than once been successfully carried 
out in this district, and owing to the advamnng canal irrigation there is no 
reason to fear that other than the local resources will be called on at any time 
to aid in averting distress.^ 


^ For ft deiftiled ftocooat of this laiiiftie ««e Colonel Bclrd l{«ij^ort* * Tits Sost 

ffiimmfti4ei of tbs eaiiitifig Moromtlm on ihs io Ihm 

ftiid Bsftvey^s Tits prioss gives ftte those ralliii darlsf til# Iftst wntik of sssh msatli, 

ftft given hs Mr. lleavey^i reiiort. 
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Prices during the season of scarcUg. 


Month. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Bajra. 

^ Joar, 

i Common 
rice. 

Gram, 




Seo-s. 

cb. 

Secra, 

cb 

Seers. 

cb. 

Seers. 

cb. 

Seers. 

ch. 

Seers. 

ch. 

February, 

1S69 


Id 

11 

18 

0 

12 

0 

16 

0 

9 

8 

18 

11 

March 



14 

14 

i 

8 

14 

4 

15 

4 

n 

8 

14 

10 

April 

>» 


15 

1 

22 

4 

12 

0 

14 

0 

9 

8 

14 

6 

May 

f« 


|5 

9 

21 

0 

... 


... 


9 

8 

14 

0 

Juno 

,, 


15 

8 

22 

0 

10 

8 

12 

0 

9 

8 

1 j 

8 

July 

,, 


13 

1 

16 

2 

0 

2 

12 

9 

... 


12 

12 

August 



12 

0 

15 

6 

10 

0 

15 

0 

... 


11 

0 

hcptenibcT 

»» 


12 

3 

16 

!3 

10 

4 

15 

4 

... 


11 

3 

October 

it 


10 

1 1 

17 


17 

4 

17 

2 

9 

0 

10 

8 

November 



10 

9 

IG 

9 

17 

12 

21 

6 

... 


9 

IS 

December 

tf 

... 

8 

U 

16 

6 i 

16 

1 

18 

10 



9 

9 

January, 

1H70 


9 

8 

16 

n 1 

19 

0 

21 

8 



9 

0 

February 

»> 


9 

9 

17 

1 

19 

6 i 

20 

13 

• •• 


9 

0 

March 

»> 


11 

0 

20 

0 i 

! 

18 

6 j 

21 

9 



14 

4 

Average 

... 

13 

0 

18 

0 , 

! 

14 

li 

16 

11 

9 

10 

12 

0 


There are no forosis ii, the district, imt isolated groves of traes ot vario is 
^ ^ sorts are common. Those iiiost usually found iiro 

the lunngo ; yiman {Eugenia jauihdana) ; khirni 
{Miniusops hauki\; gtUar ( Ficus glomerata) ; date (Ph e ilv sglceMrls); tamarind, 
( TamaHndus Indira); lo/isora (Cordia myxa) ; mulberry ( Murus ladica); nialtux 
(Bassia lati/olia) ; plantain, guava, her (Zizyphxts jujuba) ; pomegranate, limes, 
and oranges. Tlio principal timber trees ai*o the kibn^ (Acacia Arabica); 
skisham (Dalbergla Sissoo) ; nun (Melia azadirachta) ; pipal (Ficus religiosa) ; 
dhdk {Batea frondosn)^ and siras (Albizzii. lebhekf* The commonest and most 
useful tree is the Hkar; the wood is hard, tough and heavy, and is used for 
cylinders for wells, indigo boxes, hackery wheels, agricultural implements, and 
charcoal. The hark is used for tanning, and the wood m is usivl as fuel on the 
railway until very recently. Shishani also is a highly valued timber. The sisa 
or shisham wood is of a dark colour, well grained and heavy, and is used for 
beams as well as for planks, and for furniture generally. Welbsoasoiied sM- 
sliam is proof against white-ants and other insects ; mango avooJ is very light 
and brittle, but it is cheap and therefore much used for general purposes, as 
deal is in England. The dhAk wood is extensively used for cylindervS for wells, 
and for little else except fuel. It burns, however, very quickly, and throws 
out comparatively little heat, and is not therefore good iirewood, but is largely 
converted into charcoah The tree affords gum, which is used in the manu¬ 
facture of indigo, &c.; red dye is obtained from the flower. The countiy has 
been n:\ach deniid^ uf trees within the last five or six years for the great demand 
for fuel for the n^lroad, and even mango groves have been sold for fuel, 

^ See, furlhor, sttpplemeiiturr roluoio on the forest trees of these provincci. 
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Although this subjoc has, lor several years, received the attention of aovern- 
ment and inducements have been held out to the landholders to plant trees, yet 
very little has hitherto been done in the matter ; and unless the Government 
itself takes up land in various localities and sets the example ol planting trees, 
it is much to be feared that the timber supply in this district will soon fall 
very far short ofdcniaiul. 

A Deputy Inspector of Customs with a large staff is om[)loyed in the district 
for the prevention of the inanufactiire of illicit salt, and 
a small revenue is collected Iroin licenses to iiuinulac- 
turo saltpetre. In 18G7-()8 the revenue amounted to Its. 1,832, in 1870«71 to 
Rs. 3,4G2, whilst in 1871-72 it tell to only lis. 153. Tiie following account of 
salt and salt manulacture in the district is, in substance, a noU^ by the local 
Deputy Inspector, Mr. Ashton. The district oonUiins salt (chloride of so<livmi), 
hhdri (sulphate of soda), and aajji impure carbonate of soda), besidcH 

much land capable of j)ro Jucing saltpetre. Tiie salt lands of the district lie 
for the most part close to the Jumna, but small saline patches arc to be met 
with along the Kali Nadi, where the banks of the stream are low and possess 
the characteristics suitable to the efllortiscence of the chloride. The salt lauds 
near the Jumna comprise the khddir or lowlying lands adjac<mt to tliat river 
in the western corner of the Dadri parganah, and form a portion of the saline 
tract in the Meerut and Bulandshahr districts, formerly known as the Gh4zi- 
abad salt mahdl They are bounded to the north-west by the Meerut district, 
to the north-east and north-west by the high land or Mngm% in contradistinc¬ 
tion to the khddir lands ; to the west, south-west and south by the river Jumna, 
and to the south-east by the Dankaur kh&ri tract. The first thr^X) boundaries 
are distinctly marked on the map, and the last may 1x3 delineated by tracing an 
imaginary lino from the village of Garabpur on the edge of the high lands xnd 
the villages of Burajpur, Garapur, and Bidauli to Kambakshpur on the river 


Jumna. 

The origin of these khddir lands appears to lie capable of explanation ; 

formerly it would seem that the Jumna ran a little to 
iornifttwn of deposits. eastward of Surajpur, L c., Contiguous to the present 

high lands, but having in the oourso of time eaten its way, m it wore, far to 
the westward, left in retiring a sandy expanse only a little above the ordinary 
level of the stream. On this sandy waste clay and mould became gradually 
deposited by the annual river floods, and vegetation snob mJAdo (tamarisk) and 
different grasses sprang up and annually added its quota of fertility to the soil 
and sand on wliioh it grew, and thus in the course of time convortod what was 
formerly an arid waste into the present fertile tract mmmi with populous 
villages and cultivated holds* It has been observed that the upper stratum 
of the soils on this tract is composed of a sandy loam, the neat of loam, Olay 
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and sand iritermixecl, then clay and sand, and lastly pure sand. The area of 
this salt tract is roughly about 62,000 biglias, of wliieh about 25,000 are under 
cultivation and about 10,000 bighas aro salt lands, or, in the veriiacular, kalla)\ 
The salt lands mentioned are only those lands which are rendered unculturablo 
by the excessive qiiantitif s of chloride contained in the soil, and do not represent 
all the lands impregnated with salt, as in point of fact nearly every bigha of the 
khddir lands contains more or less salt: nor do they show the extent of land capable 
of turning out salt if worked, as thousands of bighas which used fonneriy to 
yield salt have since the prohibition of the manufketure been reclaimed and now 
support rich crops, so that if the area of salt-producing lands was doubled there 


would be no exaggeration. 

The saline efHorescence can be easily distinguished. In some localities it 
Appoarauoe of the Baline apiiears like coarse white flour scattered over the 
ground, in others it assumes a brownish tint and forms 
a crust on the ground which feels crisp when walked ii])on, and in others, v^dle^ 
all the moisture has been evaporated by the heat, the soil is of a bluish black 
colour and very hard. A description of grass known as kum grows all over the 
tract, and its presence is a sure sign of the existence of the cliloride or sulpliato 
in the soil. The ktisa grass seems adapted to saline soils, as it grows where 
all other grasses are completely burnt up and destroyed by t!:3 aotmu of the 
salts in the soil when these latter are drawn to the surruoo by capillary attraction. 
In some localities, however, even hesa succumbs a!id is completely burned 
up when the quantity of salt ia the soil is excessive. Now comes the ques¬ 
tion—How and from wliC!H‘e comes the saline matter with whied'. the khddir 
lands are impregnated ? Some have attributed the presence of the salts to 
the adjacency of the river Jumna, which is said to bring down saline parti¬ 
cles from towards its source, and then causes thorn to appear in efflores¬ 
cence} on the lowlands along it. But if this wore the case, it would be natural 
to 8U]q>ose that one particular salt would bo deposited all along the course 
of the river, which is not the case, as both cliloriJes and sulphates appear under 
the same circumstances in different localities adjacent to each otlier. Added to 
this it will presently be seen that the Kiili Nadi, which takes its rise in the 
Meerut district, throws up saline matter on its banks in precisely the same 
manner as the Juiniia does. 

It is very probable that the following is a correct e?qilanation of the origin 
of the saline matter. It will be admitted that every stream flowing even through 
a flat country has an underground watershed through which the subsoil drain¬ 
age flows, and the Jumna, which in this respect is not singular, has all along its 
Theory of origin. course a stream of sub-soil drainage which is always flow- 

iugdownits watershed and mingling with the waters of 
the river. This subsoil drainage to reach the river must pass through the khddir 
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lands where tlieso exist, and as the last stratum of tlie soil of those is, as above 
shown, a layer of pure sand, the drainage passes through a very efficient natural 
filter, leaving the saline particles it contained behind it, which aro then 
drawn to the surface of the lowlands by capillary attraction and appear as 
saline efflorescence. The theory seems a reasonable one, always supposing 
that the soil through which thesul)-soil drainage passes contains saline matters, 
4nd that is far from being improbable. Tims when the prevailing salt in tho 
highlands is chloride of sodium, that salt will assuredly appear on the low¬ 
lands below them if the substratum ot sand exists to retain the saline j>articles 
and prevent their being carried into the river ; and the same reasoning applies 
to other salts. Forty-four vilbtgcs, inhabited by about 17,000 people, exist in 
this salt tract, and on their lands 310 salt works, producing 413,300 maunds of 
salt, formerly existed. The most productive village in the tract was that of 
.Mub^rikpur, the annual outturn of wliicb used to amount to 80,000 inaunds. 
The greatest outturn of any one factory used to be 2,000 maunds, and the 
lowest outturn about aOO inaunds. 

The process by which salt used to be manufactured was as follows :—Wnieri 

_ , the erection of a factory had been detcnniiied upon, the 

Process of manufacture*. * ^ 

first proceeding was to sink one or more wells on the 

site chosen. If the water in the wells proved to bo saline, as was generally the 

case, the next step was to construct from three to four [)ul;ka solar evapoi ating 

pans called kydris. The pans w'cre composed of kunkur obiuinod from the 

neighbouring highlands, the bed being made of kunkur well rammed down 

and the lining of kunkur lime, and they were in size about 40 X3*) feet, with 

a depth of from ten to tw'olve inches. The number of pans to each work varied 

greatly, the most saline villages of course possessing the greatest numberjand the 

least saline one, or perhaps two, to each factory. Tlie pans w^ere always constructed 

close to each other, each being on a lower level than the one immediately 

preceding it, so that any liquor poured into the first pan would flow with ease 

from one pan to the other till it reached the last. The next and last step 

in the constniction of the factory was to construct the gandas or lixiviating 

troughs in which the saline earth was to be lixiviated. These wore generally 

about 50 or 60 yards in length, about three feet in breadth, and one in depth, 

composed entirely of earth and clay, and were constructed on a level above the 

Bolar pans, so that the liquor from them might flow into these latter readiljf. 

Ihe bottom of the filter was formed of clay beaten down till it was w^ater-tight; 

brickbats and small stones were then strewn upon it, and on them straw or 

branches of tamarisk were evenly strowm. The filter was then complete. Thosaline 

earth and efflorescence was then collocted from around the factory, filled into 

the filter, and the liquid pressecldown with the feet, after which the saline ^ atcr 

from the wclU was suffered to flow in certain quantities into the filter, 
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peroolatins ihrougt^ the Baline earth and straw carried withit the majority of the 
saline matter in the earth through whicli it passed, and trickling down the bed 
of the filter which was constructed with a slight inchne for the purpose, passed 

into the first and liigbesfc solar pan. , * r n an . 

When the first solar pan became filled with the ras or brine from the hlters, 

a passage was oponcxl and it passed into the next, in which it was allowed to 
remain till a certain (luautity had evaporated, when it was allowed to :b. v into 
the third, and so on till the last pan was reached, in which precipitation of tho 
salt took place ; and when it was observed that tho crystals of salt were beginn- 
iu.. to form, <lry branches of jMo and jaivdsa were thrown into the pan, and 
to”llu>m the hirgcst and best crystals adhered, a large quantity also falling to 
the bottom of the pan. When it was noticed that all tho salt in tho liquor had 
preeiiiitated, and beioro (ho inferior and bettor salts began to drop, the jhdo and 
javsisa branches were taken out and relieved of their load by a g.-ntlo shaking, 
and tho salt at tho lioitom of the j)an was scraped iqi and taken out and thrown 
away, then fresh liquor was let in, and a similar preeijiitation of salt took jlacc. 
The salt when extractoU from tho solar pans used to be irittod for a few Jays to 
allow tho mother liquor remaiuing in it to drain otf and tho more soluble and 
bitter salts that it might eontain to deliquesce, after which it was ready for sale. 

The salt produced on this tract is said to have been of very good quality, the 
best being like Siiltunpuri, and the inferior description 
Quality of tho sail. Balamblia salt. It used to sell at about lialf a 

rupee for 20 sers for the superior descriptions, and about five annas three 
pie for the inferior and bitter sorts. The salt factories are said to have 
worked from time immemorial np to the year 1843 A.D., when Act 
XIV. of 1843 having been passed, the manufacture was entirely prohibited. 
Patches of saline lauds are also to bo met with on tho banks of the Kill Nadi, 
whore any khddir or lowlands, with a substratum of sand to act as a filter, e.xist. 
In fact all along the Killl saline matter in more or less quantity can be met 
with, but tho most saline patches exist in the vicinity of the villages of Bara 
and Bhatw&ra in tho sonthorn corner of tho Barau parganab, and the village 
of Pachgdon, a little lower down. The lowlands of tho Kali near the city of 
Bulandshahr contain salt in small quantities which appears in efflorescence 
during the hot weather. No salt has ever been manufactured from the saline 
patches on the banks of the Khli Nadi, as the salt does not abound in sufficient 
quantities to pay for the work, especially w'hen such a salt tract exists as the 
Qb&ziabad salt mahdls. 

Near certain villages of the Khurja parganab and near the canal saline 
earth has been observed here and there, and analyses 
Other saline tracts. showed that 7 to 5 per cent, of salt existed 

in the soil; but owing to the locality being low it was doubtful whether 
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the presence of tlic canal was the cause of the appeafanoo of the obloritlc. 
Sulphate of soda (khdri) is fonud in two localities near the village of Dankaur 
and elsewhere in the Dankaur parganah. The khdri tract of Dankaur 
comprised all the khdilir lands lying above the banks of the Jumna 
from the villages of Surajpur, Gujarpnr, Bklanli, and Kaml)akshpiir in the 
Dadri parganah, down to a ])oint about six or seven miles below Dankaur, 
where the higldands tr#md towards and join the river. Nearly every bigha of 
the tract is impregnated with sulphate intermixed with a more or less quantity 
of common salt, which is always met with in compan 3 ' with tho sulphate. Only 
one portion of the tract however has been worked, riz., irnnu'diately below 
Dankaur, wdthin a circle of abotit Hve miles including the villages of Sabirpur, 
Jaganpur, &c. The remaining portions of the tract have nov^er been worked, 
wdfcli the exception of one or two factories near Kasua, as, owing to the cheap¬ 
ness of khdrij it could not b(3 done at a pr(»fit. Tile tnanufa<^turo of kh*iri has 
been prohibted by the Customs Department, owing to the large percentage of 
salt contained in the khdtrl earth and the consequent danger to the well-being of 
the salt revenue. 

The origin of these khdri lands appiears to be exactly the same as that of tho 

salt tract immodiatrjlv above them, and tho strata of the 

Origin of khdri liinla. . , . i i 

soils are precisely similar. Consequently, the theory 

above advanced with regard to the presence of salt in the salt tract holds good with 
reference to the khdri in the khdri tracd, with tfiis differmice, that sulphates, in¬ 
stead of chlorides, abound in the highlands above the khdri tract. During the year 
1870, since which time th<3 manufacture has ceased, tluwe existed near the village 
of Dankaur about 05 khdri works, yielding an outturn of about 45,000 inaunda 
of 8ul|)hate of soda, which used to sell at about one and a half maunds per rupee. 
The process of manufacture was very similar to that which obtains in salt- 
making, the filters and wells being similar, and the h/dns or solar evaporation pans 
were much tho same, with this ditforeiict', that no pains ivere taken to construct 
them on different levels. The practice was to allow tho brine from the filters 
to flow into the pans till these latter were full, then to allow evaporation to take 
place, and then fill in more brine and soon till tho pans were filled to tho brim 
with a highly concentrated brine, and (he salts in the liquor were then allowed to 
precipitate. TIio sulphates always fall first to tho bottom of the pan and form 
a layer of a sort of dirty paste composed of minute particles of kkdrL When 
the sulphate has all deposited the chloride pr€5eipitates on it, and when all the 
remaining liquor has evaporated, both sulphate and chloride are scraped up in 
admixture, and the k/^dri is ready for sale. The Jewar khdri tract oomprises all 
the hhddir lands on the Jumna neat Jewar. The origin of the lands and the 
causes of the presence of the chloride are precisely similar to those of the Dan- 
haur khdfi tract* Tte process of manufaeture was also exactly the same, and 
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tho works were 85 in number iii 1870, and produced about 43,000 maunds of 
khdrL The works lie in a long line from R4mpur near tlxe river down vid 
Jewar and Gop&lganj to the boundary of the Aligarh district, comprising a lino 
about five miles in length. 

Khdri is of two kinds —hheguaa or red khdri and safedi or vs hite khdri ; tho 


Kinds of khdri. 


former is an inferior kind and does not contain much 
salt in admixture, and the latter is considered the best, 
and contains sometimes as much as 60 and <0 per cent, ot salt. Dankaur is 
capabhi of producing both descriptions, and Jewar only produces white kkdri^ 
with sometimes 75 per cent, ol salt ia it. Khdri is used in curing skins, tan¬ 
ning hides, and adulterating western salts. In oaring skins, from one and 
a half to two and a half sors, and iu tanning hides about the sa ne quantity, of 
khdri is used for each skin, aud the white khdri^ coiitaiaing a largo percentage 
of salt, is preferred. Iu adulterating salt with khdri the practice is to mix about 
a maundof khdri with about ten maunds of salt; and when khdri was manufac- 





turod ill the district, it is believed that some thousamls of maunds of it used 
annually to be mixed up in despatches of western salt going into Rohilkhaiid. 
Sajji (or carbonate of soda) lands are to be met with in the Bulaudshahr district, 
but tho substance is not manufactured in any quantity, all the carbonate used 
being imported from the lower DoAb. Patches of sajji efflorescence are to bo 
met with near Khiirja and to the south-west of that town near the village of 
Arniya, There is also a patch of it near Surajpur, between that village and 
tho village of Garabpur, and a few patches have been observed near Dankaur, 
Pahasu, and to the north-west of JahAugirabad:—all along the Ganges Canal 
and its rdjbahas patches are to be seen, whore under the name of reh and 
tiaar it is spreading and rendering the bin Is on which it effloresces perfectly 
unculturable and barren. -Sajji efflorosoeneo can be easily distinguished, as it 
is white and effloresces to the de]>th of an inch or an inch and a half, and feels 
like sand under the feet. A pinch of the white powder placed on the tongue 
will bo an infalliable test, as it will seem for the moment to cut it. The mjji 
lands of this district are only used when kdnch or native glass is made. The 
efflorescence is gathered up into heaps, and the crust that forms on these is 
collected ; when a sufficient quantity of this crust has been obtained, it is mixed 
with a small quantity of saltpetre and is then placed in a dome-shaped furnace 
and subjected to tremendous heat, till tho kdnch forms at the bottom; tho 
kdnch is then taken out and re^melted by bottle-niakers and others when required. 

Saltpetre is to be found in almost every village of the district in more or 
Saiti)etre quantities, aud the villages capable of being worked 

for this substance must be some hundreds in number. 
The present state of the sali|>etre trade, with its low prices and depressed condi¬ 
tion, allows only 95 factories producing crude saltpetre and tw^o refineries in 
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this district. Moat of the oriido works are situated in the Khurja and Pahastt 
parganahs, the rest being scattered all over the district. The salts consumed la 
the district are Sambhar, Lahori, and Sultanpuri, and at rare intervals a little 
Balambha and Didvvana are imported. The importations cannot be aseerhiined, 
as no trader will give any clue to the extent of his business, but four sers per 
head of the population of all kinds of salt will give a very fair approximate 
cstiinato. Sambhar, Balambha, Sultanpuri, and Didwana are imported from 
the great entrepot of Dehli, and Labor! conies from the frontier by rail. 

Knnkur appears under three forms. First, small rounded drops, from the 
^ size of a pea to that of a bullet, in a matrix of clay and 

sand often of great depth, but seldom separated into 
distinct homogeneous strata. Secondly, in distinct strata of larger masses from 
the size of a small potato to that of a man’s foot, with a matrix of clay or 
of clay and sand mixed. In such cases the clay and sand strata are generally 
distinct. Thirdly, in wliat is improperly termed stratified kunkur (almost all 
kunkur occuring in strata). In this forzn it presents extensive fields, from one 
to five feet in tliiekrmss, generally very rugg<H] and porous, but occasionally 
separable into compact masses of a hundred solid feet or more. On consider¬ 
ing the shapes of the granulate<i masses, they will be found to resemble tbo 
figures assumed by molten l<?ad when plunged into water. Tlie substance 
apjiears to be generally clay and carbonate of lime, the latter falling away IVeely 
under the action of the furnace, and leaving the clay in tin; form of a hardened 
mass more or less vitrified. The formation of kunkur appears to be eflbetod by 
the infiltration of rain-water impregnated with lime through a bod of clay, or to 
bo, in fact, tufa deposited in clay or a sponge of clay saturated witli carbonate of 


lime. 


Building materials. Stone. 


The only building stone that is much U3<‘d in the district is block kunkur, 
which i.H found at Farliadpiir, Jfaont, Sliahpur, Mudan- 
pur, Lodhi, JariiuH, and Akbarpur in this district. 
The csost at the mouth of the pit is about Re. 1-4-0 per 100 cubic feet. Lime 
costa Ba. 9 per 100 maunds. Inferior bricks are manufaetured at all the 
large towns. Bricks measuring 10x5x2^ to three inches cost lis. fi-8-0 

per 1,000, and those measuring 10x5 Xl| inches 
about Rs. 5 per l/HK); firewood costs Rs. 22 per 100 
maunds. Wood for building purposes is scarce in the district. Stil lieams 

from 30 to 40 feci in length and one to two feet in 
thickness cost Hs. 2 }>er cubic foot in Bikandarabad. 
Shwham is used for doors and furniture principally, and costs Be. 1*12-0 per 
cubic foot, ri/m 12 annas, and jdman 14 annas. Mango wood is used for planks 
ahd doors, and costs from 10 to 13 annas 12 atuias ; Auru 18 annas ; 

parfmt 14 annas, and btsHl four or fire aUumpot cubfo foot, ttatofaing 


Bricks. 
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grass sells at 280 bundles for a rupee ; bhdbar string at 24 sers per rupee, and 
munj string at 17^ sers* Kunkur for metalling roads is found all over the 

district; the cost at the mouth of the pit is twenty annas 
per 100 cnbin feet, or Rs. 12-8-0 per 1,000 ; when the 
length of lead is within four miles, the carriage costs Its. 0-4-0 per mile for 
1,000 cubic feet, beyond that distance Its. 5 per mile. Consolidating costs one 
rupee per 100 cubic feet. 


J? ART II. 

InITAJOTANTS of T!!K DisTRIC']', 

The enumeration of 1817 gives the total population at 609,0-^*1 souls, dis- 
Popiilation. Census, tribiitcd as follows :— Of Hindus, agriculturists 809,237, 
non-agriculturists 261,614. Musjdnians and others not 
Hindus, agriculturists 43,761, non-agricuUnrists 84,481, which shows 
a very large proportion of non-agriculturists (34u,09o) to thos(^ employed in 
cultivating the soil (352,998), and this was the case in reality, for besides those 
dependant upon daily and monthly wages, numbers of both the Hindu and 
Musalraan families were in service abroad, leaving Iheh iamilies and relatives 
independent of labour at home who in no snial] degree swelled the number of non- 
agriculturists recorded. At this time there wore 1,612 villages m the district, 
of which 1,456 were inhabited, and of th(‘se 1,343 had a populatieii under 1,000, 
104 had a population between 1,000 and 5,000, and the remaining nine wei’o 
SayAna, 5,744; Anupshahr, 8,947; Jahaiigirabad, 9,369 ; Bhikarpur, 9,838; Dibai, 
7,837; Jewar, 5,835; Baran, 12,049; Khurja, 18,653, and Sikaudarabad, 14,843. 
The total population gave 376 to the squan^ mile. 

The census of 1853 was the first regular census. It gives for Bulandshalir 
^ ^ ^ a total population of 778.342 souls, or 427 inhabitants 

to the square mile. The general result of this enumera¬ 
tion is shown in the following table, which gives the sex, religion, and occupation 
of the inhabitants of the district taken as a whole :— 
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In comparing these with the figures above given for 1848, it must be remem¬ 
bered that in the interval thirty-five villages were transferred to Dehli from par- 
ganah Dddri and one to Aligarh, causing a net decrease in area of 20,186 acres. 
The number of villages was also reduced to 1,576, of which 98 w^ere nninhaliited. 
Of the inhabited villages (1,478), 1,346 had less than 1,000 inhabitants, 121 had 
between 1,000 and 5,000, and those above 5,000 were as in 1848, with the addi¬ 
tion of Dankaur (5,203) and Aurangabad (5,463). 

The census of 1865 returns the total population of all sexes, ages and creeds 
^ ^ at 800,431 souls, or 419 to the square mile. The same 

Census of 1865. , . , . . ^ 

broad division into agriculturists and thosi^ professing 

other callings was adopted in 1865, and may be briefly shown in the following 

table :— 


Religion. 

AGllIOUI.TUaAL. 

NoN-AOBlCriTURAU 

< 

1 

Q 

Jc 

<4 

o 
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H 
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-2 

*5 
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< 

' -2 i . 

\ S \ i 1 i 

tA 

'TS 

< 

o 

I ' ^ 

< o 

3 

Hiod6d ... 
liunalmans 
and others 

Total ... 

116,357 

16,550 

1 1 

73^06 >00,037 65,174 
9,796’ 8,723 

345,373 
60,22 S 

93,599 

30,660 

60,018 

19,053 

97,175 49,806 
j 32,019 17,604 

I i 

305.5 9S 
1 99,932 

650,971 

149,460 

132,»07 

' ) 

83,600. 115,197 63,8fc7 

i 1 1 

39.5,601 

129,156 

79,071 

1 ' 

j 129,194 67,410 404,83C 

800,481 


Below this, for convenience of comparison, I give the same statistics taken 
from the census returns of 1872 :— 



jMndowner§, | 


J\on-agri€ulturi$i$. 

Total, 
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o> 

£ 

1 

JS 

B 
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1 

HindOs 

MiiMlinitifl ... 

Chri»tiaB« ... 

Total ... 

8,649 
3,169 1 
... 

1 

7 078 ; 
1 3,260 

j 

211438 

23,558 

4 ! 

1 

181,041 

21,858 

183,578 

62,949 

44 

1 

168.525 1 
6M1I ] 

43 j 

403,958 

89,676 

48 

B 

1 

1 io,8»e 

936,4u0 

209,891 

916,571 i 

229,679 

403,tes 

443,911 


In 1866 there were 1,592 villages, of which 559 had less than 200 inhabit¬ 
ants, 576 had between 200 and 500, 816 had between 500 and 1,000, 89 
between 1,0(X) and 2,000, 42 betw^een 2,000 and 3,000, and im above 5,000, 
containing all those mentioned in 1848, with the addition of Oal&othi. Dankaur, 
and Aurangabad, mentioned as having more than 8,000 inhabitants in 1853, have 
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goue below that nnniber iq 1865. Altogother the figures show no great move 
towards urban life, and very little change of any importance! in the relative 


Density. 


position of any of the great classes of inhabitants. 

The census of 1872 must next be referred to as giving the most complete 
enumeration of the people that lias hitherto been 
Census of 1872, attempted. The returns show a total population of 

936,593 souls, or 490 to the square mile. Of those 760,602 were ilindus, 
175,900 were Musalinitns, and 91 were Christians, and others neither Musalmiin 
nor Hindu. There were 1,566 villages in iho district in 1872, giving 0*8 

villages to each square mile and an average of 598 
inhabitants to each village. There were 388 villages 
having less than 200 inhabitants, 01 7 with from 200 to 500, 369 with from 
500 to 1,000, 138 having from 1,000 to 2,000, 30 having from 2,000 to 3,000, 
12 with from 3,000 to 5,000, and twelve towns with more than 5,000 inhabitants. 
These last comprise the same towns as mentioned in 1865 with the addition of 
Jhajar and Daukaur. In giving the parganah details it is as well to compare 
the statistics of the four euamerations together. T]\ 0 y are given in the follow¬ 
ing table, in which Musalm6.ns, except in 1872, include Christians and others 
not Hindu :— 


Parganah. 

1847-48. 

1863. 

186S. 

18 

72. 

Hindu. 

1 

=s 

Hindu. 

Musalman. 

' 

Hindu. 

a 

a 

i 

0 

Hindu. 

Musalman 

A gauta, 


33,452 

12,172 

87,176 

18,758 

38,843 

14,670 

46,420 

— — 

16,7.34 

Baran, 

... 

43,881 

21,930 

4«*,440 

24,249 

62,725 

26,062 

6(*,822 

29,395 

Shikarpur, 


26,466 

6,658 

29,168 

8,049 

27,638 

7.684 

84,697 

7,826 

Baydna, 

... 

45,876 

7,886 

49,761 

8,406 

53,742 

8,604 

69,068 

10,368 

Ahar, 


31,532 

8,666 

84,684 

9,572 

40,120 

10,164 

49,248 

11,800 

Anupshahr, 

« • « 

60,402 

10,144 

66,247 

11,199 

63,356 

11,165 

56,993 

12,680 

Dibdi, 

• v« 

59,034 

8,603 

67,653 

9,383 

63,684 

8,469 

72,247 

10,810 

Khdrja, 


61,270 

13,383 

72,220 

36,439 

78,112 

17,666 

86,206 

21,015 

Pahdsu, 

... 

34,310 

5,333 

38,733 

6,114 

40,026 

7,063 1 

48.690 

8,046 

Jewar, 


30,000 

4,010 

84,360 

4,346 

43,996 

6,384 

49,874 

7,445 

Bikandatabad, 


64,785 

11,486 

61,718 

13,777 

62,291 

13,090 

74,645 

17,314 

Dankanr, 


88,898 

7,192 

88,707 

8,548 

39,126 

»0,173 

47,106 

10,046 

Dddri, 


57,436 

9,114 

65,698 

9,166 

63,313 

8,486 

75,667 

12,631 

Babupora, 


8,64 2 

1,496 

10,362 

1,671 

to. 


0*0 

... 

Total, 

• •• 

570,861 

128,342 

683,696 

144,646 

650,973 

149,460 

769,602 j 

175,900 


To the total number of mhabitants in 1865 must be added 411 Hind&s and 


105 Muealmdns in military or railway employ. The number of Hindu males in 
1872 was 403,968^ or 53 T of the entire Hindu population; Hindu females number 
356,644, or 46*9 per oenti Musalmdn males number 89,676^ or 50*9 per cent, 
of the entire Muimhn4^^ populatioii, and their females^ were 86>224, or 49*1 
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Infirmities, 


percent. The percentage of Hinflu>j on the total population is 77*8, and of 
Musfilm&ns is 22*2, or two Musalmans to every seven Hindus. The percentage 
of wales on the total population is 52*7, and of females 47-3, while the divi¬ 
sional percentage is 54*0 and 46*0 respectively. 

Statistics relating to infirmities were first collected in 1872. They show 
that in that year amongst the total population of the 
district there w’ero 84 insane persons (24 females), or 
0*8 per 10,000 of the population; 41 i<liots (14 males), or 0*4 per 10,000 of 
the inhabitants of every creed and sex ; 151 were deaf and dumb (43 females), 
or 1*6 per 10,000; 2,637 were blind (1,266 females), or 28*2 per 10,000 of the 
population ; and there were 376 lepers (47 females), or four in every 10,000. 
The blindness is due in a great measure to inoculation in small-pox cases, a 
practice which can hardly ever be thoroughly eradicated. 

Statistics of age were also recorded for the first time during 1872. The 
following table gives the numbers of Hindus and 
Musalmdns according to sex at different ages, with the 
percentage on the total population of the same religion. The columns referring 
to the total population include the inhabitants of all creeds, but preserve the sex 
distinction:— 


Age. 


Age. 

Hindus. 

Musaimdns. 

Total population. 

« 

1 

t*ercentage on total 
Hindus. 

Females. 

Percentage on total 
Hindus. 

o? 

a> 

a 

o 

** 

c . 

Q « 

a 

07 \Q9 

03 ^ 

a S? 

It 

0 ? 

0> 

Pm 

Percentage on total 
Mnsalmans. 

•soiVFl 

3 

a 

a 

® a 
£| 
a 5 

n 

Ot 

•a 

Pm 

Percentage on total 
population. 

Up to 1 year, 



23,308 

6-7 

22,807 

6*3 

6.232 

6*8 

6,046 

6*8 

28,645 

57 

27,863 

6*2 

Between 1 and 

6. 

... 

66,46 i 

16*4 

69,906 

16-7 

14,371 

16*1 

14,436 

16*7 

80,844 

163 

74,347 

16 7 



••• 

60,736 


45,010 

12 6 

13,630 

16*1 

1»,274 

13*0 

74,870 


12*7 

t» IS ,1 

so, 


67,606 

16 7 

66,378 

16 8 

14,202 

' 16*8 

13,544 

16*8 

81 . 71 # 

16*5 


16*7 


30 , 


73,204 

181 

68,806 

19 2 

16,237 

18 t 

r 6 , 6 t 0 

10 1 

89,449 

18*1 

86 » S 26 

19-3 

„ 80 

40 , 

#•* 

62,406 

13*9 

46,511 

130 

11,610 

12*9 

10,964 

12*7 

UMSll 

12*9 

67,469 

IS a 

»» <0 » 

60 , 

... 

32,631 


29,173 

8 1 

7,480 

8*3 

7 , l 4 fii 

82 

40,166 

8*1 

36,326 

8*2 

» 60 „ 

60 , 

#•» 

IDEQl 

4*6 

I 7 .«iO 

4*9 

4,367 

4*8 

4,494 

6*2 

22,660 

46 

22,306 

6 0 

Abore 60 , 



0,366 

S '3 

10,848 

2*8 

2,647 

2*8 

2,619 

33 

11,902 

2*4 


2*0 


The proportion of Hindu males between 10 and 13 to the total population 
is 57 ; of Hindu females 4*3 ; of Mnsalmdn males 5*8, and of Muaalm&n females 
4*4. Taking the ages between 10 and 20, the proportion of Hindu males to the 
total |K>pulation is 21*5 ; of Hindu females 19*4 ; of Musalm4n males 20*7, and 
of Musalm&n females 19*4. Taking the quinquennial terms of age up to 15, 
ms., 0 to 5, 5 to 10, and 10 to 15, the proportion of both seMS totbe total 
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population is 20, 12‘3, and 93 per cent, respectively; whilst taking the females 
only, the percentages are 20-5,11-7, and 81, in the first period slightly in excess 
of the males, and in the other two considerably below them. In England the 
proportions for both sexes for these periods is 13'4, 11'6, and 10'4 per cent., and 
for females 13-0, 11'3, and lO’l. Hero we see a smaller proportion in the two 
first periods and an increase in the third period in England; the falling off in 
Bulandshahr occurring amongst the lemale population. The male population 
for the third period is 10’4 in Bulandshahr and 10‘8 in England. This would 
lead to the suspicion that a portion of the female population arriving at the 
marriageable age has escaped the oi.uinerators, for beyond 15 the proportions 
previously established begin again to appear. 

Distributing the Hindu population, numbering 760,602 souls, amongst the 

„ four great classes, we have Brahmans numbering 98,932, 

Castes. a 7 ail 

of whom 46,709 are females; Rajputs 75,633, of whom 
34,049 are females; Baniyas 44,966 (21,199 females), and the great mas.s of the 
population included in the ‘‘ the other castes" of the census returns gives 286,384 
males and 254,687 females. The Brahmans princip.ally belong to the great 
Gaur division, which here numbers 81,461 souls. The head-quarters iu this 
district is parganah Shikdrpur, where Lachhman Singh, the leading man of this 
community, holds 23 villages. The Gaiir.s ascribe their origin to the kingdom 
of that name in Bengal, but more probably the name refers to north-eastern 
Oudb ; they hold shares in 81 villages in this district. The Bbdts number 621 
souls and are divided into three classes ; the Brahma Bhdts, or reciters of the 
sacred hyms ; the J&gAs, who are pedigree-keepers ; and the Cbtirans, who act as 
guards. They hold Zaiupur in parganah Agauta free of revenue, besides four 
villages in other parganahs. The N^gars (266) or Gtiji ati Brahmans were in 
possession of portions of Ah&r previous to tljo MusalmAn invason, whence they 
were driven by the Badgiijars and Pathdns. Some of them became converts to 
Islim, and up to 1857 the Musalradn branch possessed 8 villages; .some then 
became rebels, and their estates, consisting of four entire villages and the greater 
part of the village of AL&r, were confiscated. The Hindu Ndgars now hold 2 
villages, and their Mnsalmdn clansmen hold 3^. Gautam Brahmans (415) came 
from Rohilkhand 200 years ago, and hold four villages in parganah Shikarpur 
The Rahtis or Bohras (278) came from Pali in Mdrwdr and devote themselves to 
money-lending. They are nick-named kavjdji, from continually using the word 
why, ‘wherefore,’) and athbdrya, from taking interest every eighth day. 
Sanddhs (5,613), supposed to be a branch of the Kanaujiya, are found in large 
numbers in Rdmghdt and Belaun. There are a few Cbaubes (212), one family 
o{ whom is known as mitha (sweet) and another as kartoa (bitter). Altogether 
the Brahmans held 70 entire villages in this district at settlement besides frao- 
tional shorea m others. The principal subdivisiona not already named are Oie 
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Aoh&raj (238) ; Bansiw^la (30) ; Cbaurasiya (392); Ddsa (99) ; Gujriti (445); 
Jotishi (274); Kanaiijiya (452); Mar\vari(18); Up&dhiya (856); Pathak 
(380) ; Sarsufciya (706); Sarwariya ; Tiwari (28) ; unspecified (6,118). 

The Rajputs form the most important element amongst the land-owning and 
cultivating classes, and amongst the Rajputs the Bad- 
giijars, who numbered 13,116 souls in 1872. The L&l- 
khaui family are Musalm^iti Badgiijars, amongst whom the Pahasu family hold 
31 villages at the recent settlement, the Cbhatari family held 33, the DAnpur 
family 22, the Dharnipur branch 28, and the PindrAwal branch 24. A fur¬ 
ther account of these families is given subsequently. Other Badgiijars held 99 
villages in Bulandsludir in 1866, giving a total of 237 villages iu the hands of 
this tribe, or nearly one-seventh of the total area4 Their possessions are chiefly 
scattered over parganahs Baran, Shikdrpur, DibAi, Pahasu, and Khiirja. They 
settled here about seven to nine hundred years ago under Partab Singh, driving 
out the Meos and Dors. Tod says ^ the Badgujars emigrated from Rajor in 
MAcheri, one of the principal divisions of Dhund';r, to this district. They give 
the same account of themselves, and trace their descent from Lava, the elder 
son of RAma, like the Gahlots. They are of the solar race, and were driven 
from their former seats hy the KachhwAhas. From PartAb Singh^s son, JAtu, 
the Badgujars of Bohilkhand are derived, and of these we have an early notice 
in the RAthor genealogies, which makes Bharat, the eleventh grandson of 
Nayan PAI, conquer Keneksir under the northern hills from Rudrasen of the 
Badgujar tribe.” Nayan Pal is supposed to have lived in the fiftli century, 
and this would perhaps give an extravagant antiquity to the settlement of the 
Badgiijars at present existing in the DuAb. This much may, liowever, be 
advanced, that their colonies came here long auterior to the MusalmAn invasion. 
Almost all the Badgujars of the district, whether Hindus or MusalmAris, are 
divided into five families : LalkhArii, Ahmadkhani, BikramkhAoi, KamAlkhani, 
and RAimAni. The Musalman appellations wore adopted during the reign of 
JabAngir. With the exception of some of the LAIkbAni, they all continue their 
Hindu customs. They paint on their doors at weddingH, and pay reverence to 
a figure representing the KahArin who gave the first footing in the district to 
their ancestor PartAb Singh. They do not kill kine,nor do they marry into their 
own ffotraf and they generally give two names—a Hindu and Muhammadan one-*^ 
to their children* Many of them retain the Hindu honorifip prefix of TbAkur. 

The Bais (4,706) call themselves true Tiiokohandi ^ Bais, and say that they 
came from Dundiakbera in Oudh in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, They held shares in 18 villages, chiefly in DibAi> 
at the recent settlement. The BhAl BajpAts (8,155), also called Bb&la 6ti}tAn> 

^ Jtxcla»iTQ ot sieeixUitk>«« irnf»s6gtteet to the y««r 0 ^ meumremeiit ^Bepriat lf 
Mr, W. a note en IW Baiii the m dlsMIcI, 0«tdli 


Bsis and otlieri. 
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occur chiefly in pargauah Dibdi, but hold 76 i villages in the Khurja parganah^ 
of which 32^ villages belong to the headsof the Hindu branch and 44 to the Musal- 
m6n BbAIs. With the permission of Sultan Ghaids-ud-din Tughlik they entered 
this district. Sisodiya Gahlots (3,851) hold shares in 25 villages in the north¬ 
west corner of the district, and came here with Khiiman Rao, alias Qobind Rao, 
son of the Raja of Chitor in PirithlraJ’s time. The Panw4rs (1,372) in early 
times held considerable possessions in Ukj district and were contemporaiios of 
the Meos and Dors in Dibai; they now hold but 4 villages, whilst a spurious 
branch, called Kbidmatias, bol<i 4 villages in parganah Baran, Chhonkar 
Rajputs of the Judon cluu took possession of Jewar under their leader Ahurdoo 
or Deop^l, and expelled the Mewatis of that parganah ; they now have shares 
in 30 villages, chief!}" in Jewar. Gaurwas (1,613) formerly held Mildgarh, 
then known as Kathora, which was purchased from them by HakdM Khan, 
Arnil of Baran, the grandfather of the notorious rebel Walidad Khan. They 
also at one time owned a groat part of the Ahar and Sikandarabad parganahs, 
from which they were ousted by the Pathdns. Jaiswars (2,961) hold in 40 
villages, of which about one-half are in Jewar. J4 lous (11,769) have 20 vil¬ 
lages in Kluirja and Jewar, and Bargalas (3,995) hold 32 villages in this district 
and 20 more on the west bank of the Jurnna, The Chauhdns (9,910) of the 
royal stock of Dehli possess shares in 45 villages in difter^mt parganahs. In 
Agauta they formerly held 32 villages kuown as th3 Chauhdnon-ke-bailsa, but 
of these they now retain only two entire villages, with shares ia thirteen others. 
Omitting the Bhal and Badgujar tribes, Rajputs held at the recent settlement 
altogether 151 entire villages besides numerous shares. The Dors (248), 
descendants of the former rulers of the district, are now of little account. They 
are found in Moradabad, Banda, Sagar, and Aligarh. Tod says that, thouo-h 
occupying a place amongst the thirty-six royal races in all the genealogi^, 
time has destroyed all knowledge of the past history of the tribe.’’ Aligarh 
still shows 86 and Meerut 107 members of the clan. 

The Rajput clans not separately noticed and occurring in this district are the 
Bhadauriya(230), B4chhal (1,125), Baghel(125), Bhatti (1,031), Banaphar(7), 
Baskhar (87), Baiswdr (8),Chandel (3,674), Dh6kara(306), Dhengar (57), Durg* 
bansi (106), Gaharwdr (103), Gola (59), Janghara (3,755), Jaroliya (2,568) 
Jutidna (112), Jojit (349), Katehiriya (75), Kachhwdha (7!0), Kachhauraf20),^ 
Lathor(204), Mandw&l (32), Mashair (105), Mabarwar (79), Mathuriya(266) 

5 Mori (299), M6thal(23), Niraul (217), Pundir(183), Porach(36), Rithor(435)| 
^BAwat (183), Riwari (86), R^oriya (14), Sikharwar (84), Surajhausi ( 17 ^ 
Solaukhi (653), Sarwal (58), Seiigar (27), Tomar (807), and unspecified (S2l). 

; The Baniyas chiefly i^elong to the great Agarwdl class, who number 20,369 
Baniyw. this district Baranw&ls, called after Baran or 

strange to say,,are only set down al I 
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Next to the Agarvv41s come the Chausaini (7,575), Odsa (4,559), B&rahsaini 
(1,839), Sarangi (863), Rastogi (839), Dhdmi (791), JaiswAr (482), Dhi&sar 
(297), Mahesri (227), Gurakhii (162), and Bohra (159) divisions. The remain¬ 
der, including the Bhalyapuri, Dewari, Gaharwdl, Jaini, Khandelwil, Kasar- 
wdni, Lohiya, Mdhur, Mithal, and Rautgi subdivisions, have less than 100 
members each. Baniyas hold 36 villages in the district, nearly all of which have 
been acquired under the British rule. 

The majority of the inhabitants of Bulandahahr, as in every district in these 
provinces, comrpises a number of castes who have no 
pretensions to rank either as Kshatris or Brahmans 
or among the trading community. The following list gives the castes comprised 


nnder this head according to the census of 1872 : — 


I 


Agarei, 

4f.6 

Hajjim, 

... 

15,377 

Meo, 

... 

1*328 

AihaiTi ■. a 

870 

Jai, 


66,463 

Mochi, 


186 

Aheriya, 

2,073 

Jots hi. 


1,037 

Najumi, 


46 

Ahir, ... 

|3,9Sl 

Juldha, 

... 

I4S 

Nat, 

... 

6fl 

BaujAra, 

S54 

Kdchhi, 


2,017 

Nunera, 


356 

Bar^sjwal, 

12 

Kah&r, 


19*418 

Orb. 

••• 

6,583 

Batliaij ... 

6,800 

Kalal, 


2,078 

Fardkha, 

... 

64 

Barit 

164 

Kan jar. 


403 

P4fii, 


as 

Bhaddrit 

t88 

Kdyath, 

... 

4,006 

Patwa, 


24 

BharbbuDja, 

1,187 

Khagi, 


223 

Riwari, 

... 

69 

Bbat, 

1,815 

Klidkrob, 

... 

29,50 i 

Saisi, 


29 

Bbosia, 

365 

Khas, 


31 

Sikalgar, 


a 

Bohra* 

735 

Kliatik, 


16,688 

Shoragar, 


40 

Bisati* ••• 

25 

Khatri, 


1,227 

Sonar, 

.*. 

4,49S 

Cbam&r, ... 

146,129 

Kori, 


226 

Taga, 


6,765 

Cbhipi, 

1,5 U 

Koli, 

... 

17,618 

Tamoli, 


306 

Obaub&o, ... 

2,606 

K umhdr, 


18,378 

Teli, 


861 

Dabgar^ .** 

54 

Kurmi, 


456 

Baitagi, 

••• 

2*215 

Darzi* 

2,736 

Lodha, 


51,613 

Bramhachari, 


1 

Dbanuk, 

158 

Lob dr. 


1,719 

Fakir, 


88 

Dhobi* 

6.491 

Miumar, 

.*• 

918 

Goshain, 

•*• 

4*408 

Dhunat 

3,689 

Mali, 


11,265 

Jogi, 


5,777 

Qadaria* 

13,400 

Malluh, 


2,304 

Sadh, 

... 

24 

Ghosi, 

214 

Manihar, 


114 

Marwdri* 


64 

Giijar, 

48,786 

Mina Meo, - 

... 

135 

Mina, 

»•* 

8*376 

Habdra, 

6 

Mirdaba, 


179 

Purbiya, 


242 

The Tagas here, 

as in Meerut, comprise an 

important element 

of the 

popu- 


lation. They hold 23 villages, and are possibly degenerate Brahmans, as noted 


by Tieffenthaler in the last century. This writer also combats the notion of the 
Jats being connected with the ancient Getae, a subject noticed under the Mee* 
rut district* The Jat Raja of Kuchchesar holds 102 villages, whilst Raja Gur- 
sahdi, also a Jit, has 14 villages, and other Jit landholders possess 69. The Lila 
Babtl^s estate comprises 54 villages in this district; another Kdyath landholder, 
is Lachhman Sariip of Sikandarabad, who holds 28 villages, whilst other mem-, 
bers of the same tribe possess 22 villages. The Gujars, too, are ntunerons, bolding 
91 entire villages. Those belonging to the Bhatti and Nigari clans occupy the 
khidir of the Dankaur parganah, and have as bad a reputation as their brethren 
ip the south-west of the Meerut district: they are also numerous in Bidri. 
Abirs hold four villages in Didri, thirteen in Sikandarabad, and three in other 
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Mursalmdns. 


,parganali8. Aliars hold twelve villages and Hindus of various cistes hold 
eighteen more. Hindu Meos and Dors, now laiidless, once owned the greater 
portion of this district and the south of Meerut. The former bear a very bad 
reputation as thieves and dakaits, and carry on th(3ir depredations from the 
Dual) throughout Rajputaria and the North-Western Panjab. 

The Musalni4n population at tlie recent census showed 20,318 Siiaikhs, 6,198 
Sayyids, 2,611 Mughals, 12,491 Patiians, 1,329 MewA- 
tis; the large number of 7,811 Miisalmau Rajputs and 
the descent of 125,142 is nnspeeilied. Amongst the Patharis are included 
Biluches and Afghdas, of whom there are several considerable colonies. The 
Sayyids held altogether 75 villages in 1866, amongst which the Khanpur family 
possessed 18 and the Aurangabad family 32. Tlic Biluches of Chanderu hold 
16 villages and the Jhajhar Ikmily possess ten, while three others are held by in¬ 
dependent branches of the same race. The Patliaus of Jaharigirabad have 12 
villages, those of Malakpur hold 25, and other Pathans have 48 villages. Musal- 
m&n Mewdtis possess four villages, and Shaikhs, Mughals, and others hold 24. 

The Christian inhabitants, though few in number, possess a largo share of 
the district. The Skinner estate of Bilaspur com* 
prises 63 villages, and some further account of the 
family is given hereafter. 

The distribution of the population into the two great divisions of agricul- 
Occupations. turists and those following occupations unconnected 

with the cultivation of the soil has been sufficientiv 
noticed in tiie preceding pages. Tiie agricuituriits as a bo iy will be described 
lieroafter, and here we have chiefly to speak of the subdivisions of the non- 
agricultural classes. The whole population was divided, for the purposes of the 
census of 1872, into six great classes, each of which had several subdivisions, 
and included all the male adults engaged in the occupations it represents. The 
first or professional class embraces all Government servants, soldiers and per¬ 
sons following the learned professions, literature, the arts and sciences, and 
numbered 3,748 male adults (not loss than fifteen years of age), amongst whom 
are included 1,176 purohiU or family priests, 1,368 pandits, 195 bavis or physi¬ 
cians, 412 singers, &c. The second class numbered 35,381 members, and 
omprised all males engaged in domestic service as cooks, wasliormen, sweop- 

numbered 19,568 amongst whom are all persons who buy or sell, keep or lend 
(14 money-lenders (1,213), shop-keepers 

mail or floods ^ persons engaged in the conveyance of men, ani- 

«J^‘'^-drivers, porters, &c. The fourth class in- 
(1?1 26^ or working the land as proprietors (7,299), cultivators 

(141,269), ploughmen, gardenem and nut-growers, aud every oLe engaged 


Christians. 
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about animals, as shepherds, graziers, &c.; they numbered 149,819 male adulte* 
The fifth class, containing 38,376 members, included all persons engaged in 
industrial occupations, the arts and mechanics, in the manufacture of textile 
fabrics and dress, of articles of food and drink, as well as dealers in animal, 
vegetable, and mineral substances. The sixth class contained 60,328 males, 
including labourers and others (44,194), persons of independent means (44), and 
persons siip})orted by the community and of no specified occupation. Altoge¬ 
ther there are 297,220 males classified by occupation in this district, nearly one- 
half of whom belonged to the agricultural population. 

The houses in the district are usually surrounded by a wall containing one 

„ ,. door for enti'ance or exit wbicli leads first into a Court- 

Habitations. 

yard, known as the marddna^ or men’s apartment, and 
beyond this a second enclosure loads into the zan&na^ or jiortion of the house set 
apart for females. Each of these inner enclosures contains a courtyard, with 
open sheds all round, in which the scirvjuits, animals or other property are usu¬ 
ally stored. The wealthier classes often have bouses throe to five stories high 
and ornamented with verandahs, but, as a rule, the arrangement within is very 
bad: the rooms are very close and low, and ventilation or convenioneos for cleanli¬ 
ness have never even been thought of. A small mud-built lumso will cost about 
lis. 20, and a brick-built house from Rs. 1,000 upwards. The Vaishnava 
temples are for the most part solidly constructed, with a special chamber or 
shrine for the idol and a kind of verandah outside for tlie worshippers. Tlio 
Shaiva temples have a dome-like structure often ornamented with small pine- 
shaped slabs and other carvings in high relief. 

The census of 1872 gives the num!>er of encb)sure8 inhabited by Hindds as 
68,345, whilst Musulmdns occupied 19,001 and Christians 7, or a total of 87,353. 
This shows 45 enclosures to the square mile and ten j>erson8 to each enclosure. 
The separate houses numbered 182,694, distributed as follows• 


Class cl bouse. 

Ikhabitbd by 

Total. 

luhabitanis. 

Hiudiis. 

Musalmkos. 

' Cbristiaus. 

Built with skilled labour, 

10,576 

' 8,760 

i 

I4,Sil 

74v84« 

With unskilled labour ... 

1 186,658 

as.esr 

8 

166,863 1 

MI,747 

Total t« 

149,684 

! 

8S,447 ! 

18 

161,694 

M«,89S 


This return gives 9^ booses to the square tmh and 5*1 idbdbitnnts to esKdi 
liouse. The propoirtion of p^sons ininibiting the better eltia of bonaes Im tbo 
total population is only 7*ft pec cent., whilst the divistinnd average m 
oei^^ Showing a lew standard of o^nlbrlin tbia dktekt 
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The system of referring caste difforonces and matters of custom to tho 
headman of the clan or community is in force in this 
Customs. district. He cither settles the matter himself or refers 

it to a committee of tlie brotherhood. In former days the mode of decision 
was formal and systematic. After hearing evidence on both sides, and tho 
statements of the parties, a regular precis of tlie proceedings and a finding 
was drawn up. This practice has to some extent been abandoned, but enough 
remains to show its former character. The headman is known by difterent 
names among tho different castes. Amongst tho Brahmans, JAts, ChWpfs, 
N&is, and Kahdrs they are called Chaudhis ; among the Lodhas Mukada'rm ; 
amongst the GiV)a I's Padhdns; amongst the Baniyas Chohraits; and amongst 
Telis, ChamArs and Kanjars, Mihiara^ There is one to each class in every 
town, and sometimes two. The Brahmans have also headmen, known as 
Sard^rsj who have groat infliienee among their own brethnni and the inferior 
castes, and are in receipt of valuable perquisites on the occasion of marriages, 
births, &c. They have also the power of excluding from caste, the most 
terrible of all piiuishmenis to a native. Among the higher classes the system 
of panchdyats is seldoia followed. One freqiuuit rule among the lower 
castes is that suckling a child of another caste is a breach of caste rules, 
and in all engagemeyis of wet-nurses caste-money ibrnis a portion of tho 
agreement. But it is as a court of divorce and matrimonial causes generally 
that the panchdyat is usually assembled and its decrees sought. Woo to the 
peccant member if ho has not money enough to feed tlio large assemblies on 
such occasions, and by his generosity induce them to temjjor justice with mercy. 
The 4is or barbers seem to have the most perfect caste organization of all the 
tribes in this and the Meerut districts. There are four he ad-quarters:—Buland- 
shahr, with 360 villages divided into four tappas, with a tappadar to each and 
attendant chobdar or javelin man ; Sikandarabad, w ith 62 villages ; HApur, 
with 210, and DAsna with 360 villages. The members arc summoned according 
to a roster by tlie chobdAr when any business is to bo brought forward. Cliau- 
dhris of trades are usually utilized inerel}^ fur the contract of supplies, and are 
not paid or officially recognized. 


The language in use in the district is Hindi in the villages ; k/idri boli, a 
Language medium between pure Hindi and pure Urdu, is spokea 

by the Hindus in the towns and Urdu by the Muham¬ 
madans. While there is no peculiar dialect spoken in any part of tho district, 
each parganah and almost every clan has some Shibboleth of its own ; thus 
tho Qujars pronounce the long ^ A’ something like ^ o’, as nom and horn for ndm 
and Mm. The JAts of SayAua and Agauta use mhdra and ihdnrd (* mine’ and 
* thine’) for and iera. Tho language in use in tho courts was at first Per¬ 
sian, and subsoquontly Urdu with an abnormal Persian element. Tlie Hindus 
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generally, excepting the KAjaths, are in favour of the introduotiou of the 
N^gari character into official i)rooecdings. 

Education in the district is under tlie supervision of the Inspector of the 
1st or Meerut Circle, in concert with the local com¬ 
mittee, of which the Collector is President. The enu¬ 
meration of 1845 showed only 187 indigenous schools in Bulandshahr, of which 
46 were in the towns and 85 in villages, in which Persian and Arabic wore 
taught, and in the remainder Hindi was the object of instruction. There were 
587 Muhammadan pupils and 1,226 Hindus, or only one boy under instruction 
out of every 385 persons, or one out of every 32 boys of a school-going age. 
In 1854 tahsili schools were opened, and in the same year, with the assistance 
of the zamindars, the halkahbandi or village schools were established. The 
inferior zila school was opened in 1867, and the present building w^as erected by 
subscription in 1868. The first English school was opened and maintained by 
Mr. G. D, Turnbull in 1855. The present Anglo-vernacular schools, which 
are among the best in these Provinces, are maintained by the proceeds of an 
endowment subscribed for by the zamindars in 1863-64. They are placed at 
Bulandshahr, Khiirja, Dibai, Jewar, Sikandarabad, and Aniipshahr. The 
Government female schools were established in 1859. The aided vernacular 
school belongs to the Church Missionary Society, and the aided female schools 
to the Local Educational Committee. The following table gives the statistics 
of education for 1860 61 and 1871-72, showing that there are now 6,955 
pupils, or one to every 135 of the total population ;— 
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An attempt was made at the census of 1872 to collect some information 

on the state of education amongst the people. Though 
Census statistics. . . , • i i i. i. rr 

not to bo considered accurate or trustworthy, tlie 

results are tabulated hero for future reference. The statement shows the num¬ 
ber of Hindus and Musalimins who can read and write (literate), and the per¬ 
centages of the same to the total population of the same religion, sex and age. 
The Christian population is so small that the statistics referring to it have been 
omitted ;— 


Ages. 

HiNDiJa. 

Males. 

Females, | 

Number. 

Literate. 

Percentage. 

aT 
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Literate. 

1 to 12 
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- o — —- v/JL uuucation 

amongst tho people. Taking all religions, only 1-4 per cent, of the males up 
to twelve years of ago can road and write; 4*1 per cent, of those between 12 and 
20, and 5‘2 per cent, of those above 20 years of age. In other words, nearly 
95 out of 100 grown-up persons in the Bulandshahr district are destitute 
of even the elements of primary education. Much has undoubtedly bo^n 

done of late years to remedy this evil, but much more remains to bo 
accomplished. 

There were nineteen imperial post-offices in the district and fourteen dis- 
PoBt-oflices. offices in 1870-71. The imperial offices are 

u >1 Cl . Bulandshahr, Aniipshahr, Bil^spnr, Ohbatdri, Cliola 

i way tation, DMri, i)ib6i, Gal4othi, Jewar, Jah6agirabad, Jh&jar 

Kharj., P.l^ Sil«nd.™i«d, SitadMabml M-Ty Station’ 

a,k4rpor, S.yi„^ “■* Bdighot. Iho di. oro Alir, A^d^ 

?l».d,:n, Ddnpnr, ^ 
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Satthla, Sai&i Sadr, Surajpur, and Arniya. The statistics of these offices for 
the year 1870-71 wore as follows :— 


Year 

j Rkcbipts. j 

1 CllAROBS. 

Miscellaneous eaviogs, 
fines. 

Passengers and parcels. 

Deposits, guarantee 
funds, family funds, 
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1 
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The following table gives the number of letters, newspapers, parcels, and 
books received and despatched during 18(>1“62, 1865-00, and 1870-71 :— 
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Since 1871 offices have been opened at Khurja Railway Station and BAlka. 
These are all under the Inspector of the Aligarh Division. Up to 1871 the 
district offices were under the village schoolmasters, who received a small 
remuneration for their trouble. 

There is but one jail in the district, the statistics of which are as follows. 

Jails average number of prisoners in jail in 1850 was 

264 in 1860 was 127, and in 1870 was 137 ; the ratio 
per cent, of this average number to the population, as shown in the census of 1865 
(800,431), was in 1850, *032 ; in 1860, -015 ; in 1870, *017. The number of 
prisoners admitted in 1860 was 1,321, and in 1870 was 735, of whom 20 wore 
females. The number of persons discharged in 1870 was 618. In 1870 there 
were 231 admissions into hospital, giving a ratio of admissions to average 
strength of 93*26. One prisoner died, or *72 of the average strengtlj. The cost 
per prisoner per annum in 1870 was for rations, Rs. 17-14-5 ; clothing, 
Rs. 2-4-6 ; fixed establishment, Rs. 16-1-4 ; contingent guards, Rs. 8-5-3; police 
guard, Rs. 4-3-10; and additions and repairs, Re. 0-15-4; or a total df 
Rs. 49-13-6. The total manufacture during the same year amounted to 
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Rs. 2,292, and the average earning of each prisoner Rs, 16-11-8. In 1870 
the Muhammadan prisoners numbered 165 and the Hindus 486. Ther^ were 
17 prisoners under 16 years of age, 575 between 16 and 40, 131 between 40 
and 60, and 9 above 60. The oooupations of the majority of the male prisoners 
were agriculturists, 359 ; labourers, 140, and shop-keepers, 43. 

The chaukid&rs or village watchmen numbered 2,005 in 1871, or one to 
every 335 inhabitants. Their cost is met by an allot- 
lohce. nient from the provincial budget of Ks. 36 each 

per annum. There are, besides these, 197 chaukiddrs in the four municipalities 
and 190 in the towns managed under Act XX. of 1856. The regular police 
under Act V. of 1861 were, in 1871, 864 men of all grades, costing Rs. 1,01,299, 
of wliich Rs. 78,619 were paid from imperial funds. Proportion of regular police 
to area, one to 2*20 square miles ; to total population, one to every 926 inhabit¬ 
ants. The following statement shows the crime statistics for a series of years:— 
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385 
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9 
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6 
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Not one of the five cases of dacoity in 1871 was detected. These and 
the more heinous crimes seem to be perpetrated by organized bands who 
watch travellers proceeding by rail and attack marriage processions and 
travellers in the interior. Cattle-stealing, house-breaking, and petty theft are 
the prominent offences of the district. For the first, the extemsive /5:/za</*Vof the 
Jumna and the large Giijar population are the chief causes, but of late years 
it has been noticed that the Gujars are gradually substituting labour and 
agricultural pursuits for their hereditary occupation of thieving. The police- 
stations are Anupshahr, Dibdi, Jahdngirabad, Rdmghat, Khdnpnr, Ahar, 
Kiuirja, Jewar, Pahdsu, Arniya, Sikandarabad, Dankaur, Jhfijar, J&rcha^ 
K4sua, Sui*ajpur, D&dri, Sar4i Sadr, Bnlandshahr, Shikarpur, Saydna, Aurang¬ 
abad, and Gal&othi, with outposts at M4mau, Bodha, Kot, Makanpur, Ofahap- 
.jraula, Chela, Bblid, Chitsaun, and Bar6i. 
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Fiscal history. 


In consequence of the orders issued under Act VIII. of 1870 regardm<y 
the practice of female iiifantioiJo in this district, the 
Magistrate sent up three lists in 1871 : one contained 
the names of 83 villages wliich he coiisidored guilty; the second had the 
names of 176 suspected villages ; and the third had 162 villages which 
the police authorities declared came within the rules for repression. In 
March, 1871, Rajpiits were proclaimed in 17 villages, Jdts, principally of the 
Tewattia soj)t, in 23; Gujars in 33 ; Ahirs in 4; and Mina Meos in six villages, 
giving a total population of 25,311 souls, amongst whom 5,454 were boys and 
3,502 were girls. The rules wore introduced into these villages from the 1st 
of April, 1871, Further information was asked for before dealing with the 
remaining suspected villages, and in August, 1873, the Government directed a 
comparison with the census returns of 1872, and at the same time revised the 
list. The number of Rajput villages proclaimed was reduced to nine, J&ts to 
17, Giijars to 17, and Ahirs to one village, whilst further inquiries were directed 
in regard to the Mina Meos. The inquiries in 1874 have led to recommenda¬ 
tions for the exemption of numerous villages. 

The present district, as already noticed, was formed in 1824, and up to that 
time belonged partly to Aligarh and partly to Meerut and 
Muradabad. In 1211 fasli (1803-04 A.D.) the western 
parganahs were settled by Colonel Ochtcrlony^ at that time in charge of the Dehli 
territory. The eastern parganahs, then in the Aligarh district, wore in a dis¬ 
turbed state owing to the rebellion of Diiadi Klitin, and an account of their 
settlement more properly belongs to the Aligarh district. The land-revenue of 
this district for 1804-05 was close upon twenty lakhs of rupees, of which nearly 
one-half was remitted on account of losses occurring from the operations against 
Diindi Khdujthe irruptions of Holkar and Amir Khan, and the marching of Ban- 
jdras with grain to supply Lord Lake’s troops at Muttra and Bhartpur (Bhurtpore). 

The first three settlements of the ceded yiarganahs received from the Ali¬ 
garh district were made in that district under Regula¬ 
tion XXV. of 1803 (1210 to 1219 and the three 
settlements of the conquered parganahs received from Aligarh were also made 
in that district under Regulation IX. of 1805 (1213 to 1222 fa$li). The foaiHi 
settlement of the ceded parganahs was extended by Regulation XVI. of 1816 
for five years, and again by Regulation VIL of 1822 for a second five yea-rs, and 
by Regulation II. of 1826 for a third term of five years or up to 1239 fasli (1831-82 
A.D.) Similarly the term of settlement of the conquered paj^gatiabs was exten¬ 
ded by Regulations IX. of 1818 and IX. of 1824 for periods of five years ending 
in 1237 fadi (1829-30 A.D.) The first four settlement^ of parganafis Th&im 
Farida, Say&na, IMidri, and Shakrpur were made by the Collector of Meerut 
whilst they formed a portion of that district, but the revision Under Regulation 


Early settleracots. 
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VI1» of 1822 for all the parganahs, was commenced in Aligarh before the forma¬ 
tion of this district in 1824 A.D. Mr. Tierney examined the revenue resources 
of some six hiindrod villages, and after him came Mr. 0. M. Bird in 1834-35, 
who made nearly the entire soitlement, but died before its completion. Mr. T. 
Tonnochy, Deputy Oollector, ultimately revised and completetl the settlement in 
1837 A.D. In 1841, parganahs Pahdsu and Jewar, which had up to 1836 formed 
a portion of the Sumru were brought under settlement Parganah Say^na 
was assessed in the Meerut district by Sir H. M. Elliot, and was transferred 
to Bulandshahr in 1844 A.D. Up to 1844 the comparison of the earlier settle¬ 
ments with that at present in force is difficult, owing 
Present sottloment. , _ i i . .. i i 

to the changes caused by the transfer ot parganahs and 

villages from one district to another, an 1 the alteration of the boundaries of the 
parganahs within the district. Neither the name, area nor revenue of the exist- 
ing parganahs correspond exactly with those mentioned even in the report of the 
twenty years settlement. This expired on the 30th June, 1859, and prepara¬ 
tions for its revision were couiinonced as early as 1836, but were interrupted by tha 
mutiny. In 1858 the new assessment was commenced by Mr. Charles Currie, 
who completed the revision of parganahs Agauta and Baran ; he was followed by 
the late Mr. Freeling, who assessed Aniipshahr, Shikarpur, Dib4i, and Pahdsu ; 
the late Mr. LoNve finished Kh&rja and Jewar, and Mr. R. Currie the remain¬ 
der of the district. The revision of the assessment of the whole district with regard 
to the question of a permanent settlement was undertake^ by the last officer, 
whose report containing the final results as determined by himself and his 
predecessors was made in 1865. Owdng to the proposals for iho permanent 
settlement having taken the form of progressive assessments, Mr. Webster was 
directed to re-revise the assessment of those villages (380 in number) in which 
a progessive assessment had been made, and carried out his work in 1865-66. 
Again in 1867 a second condition (Circular S. B. R. 54 of November 27th, 
1867) was added to those on which a permanent settlement should be based, 
and this was ** that estates the assets of which are likely to increase within 
the next twenty years should be excluded,’’ and to discover these estates 
another general revision was ordered. The late Mr. J. G. Robertson, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Cairnes Daniell, commenced this work, and while it 
was in progress orders (Circular S. B. R. 3 of June 13th, 1866) were received 
for taking engagements from the proprietors for a land-revenue calculated at 
I per cent, on the rental assets and for the revision of the records, and 

I in May, 1868, inquiries were further directed towards the general incidence of 
^ revenue, as many supposed that it was too light.^ Oii the departure of 


reports connect ea with the reyisioii at ssseutmeiit ia this district 
Us statistics and the conclttsioos drawn tram them formed m iZ 
^ controversy as to the propriety of a perm^msut Settle. 
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Mr. Robertson these inquiries were continued in 460 villages in all, and coin|>Iete(l 
by KunwarLachhman Singh, Deputy Collector. Finally in June, 1871, Oovern- 
inent sanctioned a settlement for thirty years, or to the end of 1888-9 A.D., ac¬ 
cepting the assessment at first determined on as having been adequately framed 
under the recognized principles of settlement existing at the time when it was 
determined (G.O. No. 1019A. of June 28, 1871). Such is briefly the history 
of the settlement of the land-revenue in this district. 

As to the mode of settlement adopted, it would appear that all the officers 

concerned in the temporary revision of settlement 
Mode of assegBOicnt. o i i i -t* 

hxed their rent-rates on the prevailing average rates 

of rent for different classes of soil ; average rents and rents paid in lump 
sums, and zabti or cash rents for particular kinds of produce were ascer¬ 
tained, and from the average of these the average rent-rates were calculated, 
and the different classes of soil were valued by the application of these rates. 
These rates, too, in many instances, appear to have been the guide for the 
adjustment of rent-rates in the various parganahs; variations in assessments 
being made to suit, ns much as possible, the peculiar circumstances of each 
village. 

The following statement gives the revenue statistics at different 
periods: —* 
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The following Rfcatement give* the official account or land-revenue balance 
aheet from 1860-61 to 1872-73 :— 
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39.737 

6,675 

6 11 

Ir 65-66 


11,34,867 

1 {>,76,430 

68,427 

... 

... 

61,852 

6,675 


1866.67 


11,98,064 

I.',72,766 

26,808 


22,481 

••• 

2,827 


1867-68 

... 

11,^7,779 

iU,7^\40i 

69,378 

••• 

62,884 

... 

6,494 


l8C8-6d 


n 88,*^09 

70.78,421 

6),288 

464 

6 8,-^30 

... 

6 494 

520 

lfc69-70 


11.38,709 

10.93 6h0 

45,129 

2,689 

36,946 

... 

6,494 

396 

1670-71 


ll,38.7li9 

10,94,7 4 

4.3,986 

1.67 

37,22* 


6,494 

S’86 

1871-72 


13,66,047 

13,66,016 

9,431 

1,71 I 

868 

• •• 

6,862 

0 19* 

1672-73 

... 

12,40,758 

12,32,792 

7,966 

767 

874 

••• 

6,316 

o.ia 


Bulandshahr is one of the few divStricts in these provinces possessing a 
v^’^oalthy indigenous landed aristocracy. In other 

Leading 'iti 

difitncts there are men with larger estates and mor© 

wealth than the landowners of this district can boast of, but here the family 

of the founder wStill remains in possession of the ancestral estates in the midst 

of his clan, and is able to exercise an influence on the piK)ple for good or evil' 

which no auction-purchaser can hope to as])ire to, A brief notice of each of 

the principal families is therefore necessary to give a cori'ect idea of the people 

of the district. 

Tlie ancestors of the L^lkh^ni family were Badgujars (Bargujars) who settled 
Btiflgdjars, L a I k h d n i in the district about 1185 A. D. It is said that the immi- 
**“**^' gration of the L6rlkh4ni branch was due to the invitation 

of PrithirAj, the ChauhAn ruler of Dehli, who invited their assistance in the 
great war with the Chandols of Mahoba. The Bulandshahr tradition makes 
PartAp Singh the leader, and relates that he undertook the cause of an injured 
Kahfirin who lived near Kheriya and released her husband, who had been 
taken prisoner by the Mina Meos of Kheriya. The Rajput troops suffered 
severely in the contest, the KabAr was killed, and the Kaharin became a safi. 
With her dying breath she invoked the blessings of heaven on her gallant 
deliverer, and promised him the sovereignty of the surrounding cotmtry. This 
was partly fulfilled, a few days after, by the marriage of PartAp Singh with 
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4b© daughter of tbe Dor H»ja of Koil, with whom he received 150 villages Ai 
dowry. Partap Singh joined the Chauhan army in die Malioba campaign, and 
on his return settled at Pah^su in the centre of his newly acquired estate, 
where he rapidly acquired great power. According to Tod the Badgujars are 
the descendants of Lava, the elder son of Rama, and were expelled from their 
ancient settlomonts in Rajawar or Rajor in Macheri of the Jaipur State by the 
Kacbhwahas. From Part&p Singh's son, Jatu, tbe Badgiijars of Katehir are 
derived. The eldest son, Ranii, remained in this district, and his son Binr&j re¬ 
moved the head-quarters to Chaundera, which long continued the principal seat 
of the family. The Barauli family of Badgujars in the Aligarh district trace 
their origin to Raja Rajdeo of the solar race, who ruled at Mdclieri. The grand¬ 
son of Rdjdeo married a sister ot Prithirdj, and their son EWt4p Singh joined 
the forces of his uncle in the great Chauhdn war. The Aligarh legend makes 
Part&p Singh the leader of an army against Kumaiin, not Mahoba. His camp 
was pitched amongst a cluster of Meo villages, and was ^^plunderod by the 
people of the neighbourhood. In revenge for this, he and 

defeated them, and as reward received 175 villages as doV**®'^*^®^'^®®'aughter 
of the Dor Chieftain of Koil. On his return from Ku;^ aja settled 

Jn Barauli and increased his possessions to the number of X,656 villages. The 
Barauli Badgujars call themselves the elder branch, and say that the title 
of Rao now borne by them was conferred on their ancestors by Prithir4j him¬ 
self, as an honorific apptdlation to bo borne by the elder branch alone. They 
claim descent from R^nu, the eldest son of Part&p Singh, and say that the L41- 
khaiii Badgujars are descended from Jatu. From Basant P41, another son, 
come the Badgujars of taluka Majhaula in the Budauu district; those of taluka 
Jadw&r, in the same district, arc descx^nded from Badhon Deo, a fourth son, 
and the Badgdjars of taluka Narauli, in the Moradabad district, are descendants 
of Hathi Sah, a fifth son. 

As to the cause of the settlement of the clan in the Duab, an inscription of 
Dor iuacriptiou of Fri* Prithirij shows that he engaged in a war with the Dors, 
and thought his victory over them important enough to 
cause it to be recorded on stone. In this conflict the Badgujars were important 
allies of the conqueror, and, notwittistanding the romantic story of the daughter 
of the Raja of Koil, received from Prithirdj their first lands as the ordinary wages 
bf mercenary troops. This theory has probability on its side even if it takes 
away a little from the glory of Part&p Singh’s achievements. Bleventb in 
descent from PartAp Singh came Lai Singh, who was a great favourite of the 
Emperor Akbar, and received from him the name of LAI KhAnj hence this 
branch of the family is known by the name LAlkhAni* SalivAban, a son of LAI 
KhAii, received from the JEmperpr ShahjahAn in 1049 H. (1639 A D.) 
proprietary rights in sixfcy^four villages around PahAsu, which was formed into 
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ft parganah known as Salivahanpur. Itmad Rai^ the son of Saliv4han, lost every 
thing by his carelessness and weakness, and we hear nothing of the family for 
some generations. During the reign of Aurangzib the family became 
MusalmAns, and in the seventh generation Sliah Alam granted to Jfahar Ali 
Kh&n in 1188 H. (1774 A. D.) the taluka of Pftampur. During the Mar- 
hatta occupation Nahar Ali Khan opposed General Perron, and his estates 
were confiscated and conferred upon his nephew Diindi Kh&n. Both of these 
men opposed the British in 1803, and an account of their rebellion and the 
confiscation of their estates will be found under the history of the Aligarh dis¬ 
trict. Previous to this N4har Ali KhAn had divided his estate amongst his 
relatives : Diindi KhAn, his nephew, received 30 villages ; Nahar Ali Khan 
retained 30 villages, with head-quarters at Pitampur; Marddn Ali Kh&n 
two villages, with Chhatari, and Sardtir Ali Khan two villages. Diindi Kh^n was 
pardoned and went into exile, and his son Ranmast Khdn was confirmed in all 
his ancestral possessions. Notwithstanding this lenity Ranmast Khfin again 
rose in rebellion, and his estates were confiscated and conferred upon Mard4n 
Ail Kh4a. Ranmast Khdn was again pardoned In 1820 and allowed to live 
in the Aligarh district, on a pension of Rs. 500 per month; he died in 1839. 
Ashraf Ali Khan and Mazhar Ali Kh4n, brothers of Ranmast Kb4n, have 
also deceased. The latter had two sons, Rahim AH Khdn and Amrao Bahadur. 
Of these Amrao BahAdur was adopted by Ashraf KhAn and joined the rebels 
in 1857 with his father and brother and perished in the siege. Mazhar AH 
KhAn and Rahfm AH KhAn were both subsequently taken prisoners; the 
former died whilst on his way to trial, and the latter was transported for life. 
So ends the story of tlie nephews of NAhar Ali Khdn.^ 

NAhar Ali KhAn was also ousted by the Marhattas and retired to ImlAui. 

He subsequently joined them in their attacks on the 
N&har All Khau. i ii./. 

PanjAb, and was restored to his former estates. He 

opposed the British with Diindi Khan, and in 1805 his fort of Turkjpura was 
taken and his lands were confiscated.^ On his death they were restored to his 
son Akbar Ali KhAn, who settled at PindrAwal. Akbar Ali Khan’s only son 
died at an early age in 1844, and on the death of Akbar Ali Khan himself, his 
widow, Karlm-ul-nissa, managed to keep the property together, but subsequently 


^ The followiua are references amongst; the Board’s records io this family : -September is, 
1804, No. 21 : February 22, 1805, No. 4 : 22nd October, 1805 ; 22nd January, 1806, No. 5. Far> 
ganahs Noh) Khair, Fitarapur, and Shikarpur were settled with Ranmast Khan. His olalrn to 
remiteions allowed. 16th August, 1806, No. 2; 2nd September, 18Q6, No. 23. Unable to 
settle with him, he refuses to give up accounte, so that a force was sent after him and his father, 
on the approach of which he fled. 3rd July, 18or, No. 12; 25th September, No, 15 ; 20th 
September^ No. i $ 31st October, 1807, No. 32. * Board's Hecordsn, 3rd June, 1808, No. 1; 

14th October, 1806, No. 1; 10th May, 1800,No. 18-, 23fd May, 1800, No. 3; 7th March, !8l7. 
No, 4. 
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t|UAi* 4 *els aro'*e hetwBeii Latif-ul-ntssa^ the dauj^htcp of A^kbar ftncl 

Fahfin-ul-Nissa, the widow of his son. The former married K4sim Ali KbAn, 
the Sayyid Talukadiir of KotAya in the Umballa (Amb&la) district, in the 
PanjAb, and their son, B&kir Ali KliAn, received by arbitration 24 out of 36 
-shares into vrhicJi the villages comprising the Pindi4wal estate was divided, 
and i« the existing incumbent He also bolds large estates in parganahs Koil, 
Khair, and Atrauli of the Aligarh district. 

MardAn AJi KhAn,^ though a near relative of Diindi KhAn, sided with the 
British and received in reward the greater portion of 
Dundi Khan’s estates. He extended his property by 
judicious purchases, and on his death left to his five sons about 124 villages ia 
this district and 60 in the Muttra and Aligarh districts. The widow of one 
son took the majority of the villages in the Muttra estates, and the remaining 
four sons founded the following estates in this district :— 

(1.) Udnpur eatatej owned by Kunwar Wazir Ali KhAn, son of MardAn 
Ali KhAn, and now^ a jxinsioued Deputy Collector, consists of 22 yillages in 
parganah DibAi. His son died in 1857, and he has adopted his daughter’s son, 
Mashuk Ali KhAn, who Is the present manager of, and declared heilr to, the 
estate. 


(2.) Dharmpur estate, founded by Muhammad Zahur Ali Khan, sou of 
MardAu Ali KhAn, comprises 29 villages. On hia death, whilst on pilgrimage 
at Medina hi 1872, his estates were divided amongst his three sonfi^lt^ the widow 
of a fourth. Zahur AH KhAn received 13 villages from hisfey th«lv ^ from 
Government in 1858, and purchased 12 others. anothc 

(3 ) Pahdsu estates, founded by MurAd Ali Khan, son of !>/; those of taltAht 
is now in possession of the sons of Murad Ali KhAn : virf/f-jpau^o^ir^Kifan, 
C.S.L, primC'-minister of the Jaipur State, ImdAd Ali Khan, and three 
others. The estate has recently been divided amongst the brothers by private 
arbitration. 

(4.) Chhaidri estate ,—Muhammad Mahmud Ali KbAu of Clihatati received 
a large estate from bis father MardAu Ali KhAn, to which MAlAgarh was added 
for services during the mutiny, and many villages were purchased, making ovey 
42 villages in this district, containing some of the most valuable estates in the 
district. In the Aligarh district he possesses large estates, in parganahs Koil, 
Muxthal, Khair; and HAthras.^ MahmAd Ali KhAn is an Honorary Magistftte 
since 1862. 

^ ITor the history of Mard&a Ali Kbio see Board's Records, 9th Msyi ISOS, tO,. H | fth 
Seiptemher, isos, No. 15 } ISth SepteiBhei:, 2S06, No. 4; 16tb Septetnbari 1906, Koi. 9-1^1 Oth 
Jane, isos, No, 66 > 7th October, 1609, No. 9. ^ Board's Records* 1 and 19, Jlth f^oyaiQber, 

1999, N«. 9 ; 13th May, 1669. No. S p 9tb 1915; 5tb December, 1899, No. I; 85tb Anguet* 
i998,No. 1 ; 29th October, 1623, No. $, 
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Amongst tlu! Hiiuli'i Badgujars, the most important was ilie family .that 
founded the Anupshahr estate, Arnip BAi was a gate- 

Anapshnhr fstatc. keeper of the seraglio in Akbar’s time, and at^iached 

himself to the person of JahAngir. The latter, in his memoirs, relates tbast 
Anup BAi saved his life whilst out tiger shooting, and in doing so showed such 
boldness and courage that he rewaided him with the the grant of a c/iaurdsij 
or eighty-four villages, in jdgir on each side of the Ganges, with the title of 
Baja Ani Rai Sinha Daldn (‘ the foremost among Rajas and the vanquisher of 
tigers’). Raja Ani Hai first built Jahangirabad and then removed to Bhador 
US more centrical, and called it, after bis own name, Anupshahr. Sixth from 
Ani RAi came Achal Singh, whose two sons TAra Singh and Mad ho Singh 
divi<led the hitherto single estate among themselves. TAra Singh took Andp- 
shahr and MAdho took JaliAngirabad. TAra Singh died without issue, and the 
three sons of MAdho Singh redistributed the estate. Umed Singh got possession of 
Anupshahr, and Khoras RAj and Bhawani Singh took JaliAngirabad. Shortly 
after the British occupation of tliese provinces, iiaja Slier Singh, son of Umed 
Singh, was rewarded for his defence of Aniipshahr, against Dundi KhAu in 1805, 
but subsequently sold the whole of his zamindari, except Sarora and another village, 
to Raja Kishan <Jhand, called also the LAIA BAbu of FaikpAra in Calcutta, and 
late husbund of the RAiii KatyAui. Thus 72 villages comprising the Anupshahr 
estate were disposed of. Twelve villages out of these 72 were sold for arrears 
of revenue in 1815-16, on the LAIA BAbu turning fakir. Owing to alterations 
in the arrangement of the parganah in 1844, only 48 villages of the Anupshahr 
estate now lie within the Anupshahr parganah. The KAni KatyAni is the 
registered proprietor, but the entire profits from these villages form the 
endowment of a Hindu temple at Brindaban in the Muttra district. This 
property has for several years been under the Court of Wards, TTie last 
villages remaining to RAni Jiwan Kunwar Badgujarin, daughter of Sher Singh, 
wete sold in 1865 to Zahdr Ali KhAn of Dharmpur. Of the 22 villages belonging 
to Khoras RAj, eleven were sold in 1220/asK (1812-13) and purchased at auo 
lion for NawAb Mastafa KhAn, by Martaza KbAn, a RisAlaclAr in Sindia’s army, 
who received the jdgit of Palwal from Lord Lake, Khoras RAj sold five vil¬ 
lages to IbAdullah KhAn of KbAnpur, and six villages passed into the hands of 
RAi Sidha LAI by a fraudulent transaction, of whida RAni Suraj Kunwar was 
the victim. Other members of the family still hold a few villages in the Budatin 
and Moradabad districts, but not a single acre of their once splendid estates 
is now held m this district in the direct line* Some Brahmans tnake a living 
by reciting the history of this family. 

Family of Sayyid Mir KhAn PaghmAni, Sirdar BahAdur. iflie Bir^Ar is a 
Mnswi or Masfaadi Sayyid, and was aresidetrt of P|igh«* 
mAn, about six ho$ KAbul, ivhn aooonntef 


Afghans. 
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services rendered to Alexander Burnes in his K4bal Mission, and subsequently to 
the English in their retreat from Kabul, was rewarded with a pension of 
Rs. 600 a month. On this account he was expelled from Kabul and settled 
with bis undo JAn FishAn KhAn, another Kabuli refugee, at SArdhana, in the 
Meerut district. For his services in the mutiny the SirdAr received Rs. 200 
per mensem additional pension and ten villages from the KhAnpur estate, to 
which he has added much by purchase, and ho is now one of the leading land* 
holders. He is much esteemed by the Europeans for the courage shown by 
him, on many occasions, in their behalf, and naturally, perhaps for the samk 
reason, disliked by the natives. 

Colonel James Skinner, C.B., was the son of a Scohdiman in the East India 
Company’s service, who had married a Rajput lady* 
His life has l)een written by Mr. Fraser^ from whom 
we learn that Skinner at an early age entered the Marhatta service and attained 
to high command under DeBoigne. When the latter dismissed his European 
officers, Skinner took service under Lord Lake, only stipulating th^t be should 
not be asked to fight against his former master. He received eleven villages 
as a perpetual revenue-free grant for his services, and was made a Companion 
of the Bath.^ He then took up his residence at BilAspiir, the centre of hi» 
jdffirj where he built a strong fort, and added considerably to his possessions 
by judicious purchases. He died in 1842, leaving five sons who were to enjoy 
the profits of the one hundred villages composing the estate. Mr. Alexander 
Skinner, well known as Sikandar SAhib, is now the manager. Mr. Thomas 
Skinner kept down mutiny in his portion of the district in 1867, for which he 
received fifteen villages as a reward, but these have been so mismanaged by his 
son, a somewhat dissipated young man, that it was found necessary to place 
them under the Court of Wards in 1872. 

The founder of the MAIAgarh estate was HakdAd Khan, Amil of Baran, who in 
1783 obtained possession from the former proprietor for 
a rent-free grant of 75 bighas. In 1793 he was ejected 
by the Marhatta leader Madho Rao Phalkiya, and retired to Muradabad* His 
son, BahAdur KhAn, obtained in 1805 the lease of 34 villages, at a fixed revenue, 
iu Agauta, and among them MAIAgarh, and also the lease of 15 neighbouring 
▼dlages^ These remained in the possession of his descendants until, in 1857, 
WalidAd KhAn, son of BaliAdur KhAn, being related by marriage to the Dehli 
family, esponsed their cause and set himself up as governor of the district* 


MAIAgarh ottste. 


^ Sldnner^s life by Fraser, 2 Vola, Lon., 18SS. The following references to the B >ard*s Beeords 
are ooaneeted with tne Skinner estate :->-7th Jaly« 1607, Bo. 96 ; 94th December, 1606, Bo. li t 
lath Jane, 1609, Ho. 81 A* ; S8th Jane, ISOO, Ho. 81 ; 7th July, 1809, Ho 98 ; 9nd April, 18)0# 
Ho. 41,181b Aagnst# l809,Ho. 9) ; 8thSeptember, 1809, Ho. 98 (S) ; '9th Janaary, 1$ 19 ^Coa* 
armed by 0. 0. 96th September, 1696/ 
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After plundering the neighbouring villages ho was met hy the British at Baran 
and totally defeated. His property was confiscated and divided among those 
who assisted in the pacification of tlie district. ^ 

The Khanpur estate once comprised some 225 villages in this and the adjacent 

^ districts, and was founded l>y one Allu Afghan in 

Khanpur estate. . , i . w i i i 

the r(ugn ol r>hahjahan, wliose liead-'qnariers were at 

Ohautu Nasiraliad, the name of which he changed to KIninpiir Gliautu,, The 
seveutli in descent, Ahdiil Latif Khan, o})posod ih(. Britisli in 1857, and was 
punished hy transportation for life and the cor.tiscation of all his property, con¬ 
sisting of 75 villages in full ])roprie<arv right and 10 villag(*s in mortgage. 
The greater part of his estate was conferred in reward on Sayyid Mir Khan 
Sirdar Bahadur. 

Tlio Malakpur estate consists of 32 villages, of which 21, Inclndilig Malakpur, 
^ ^ are in parganah AnUpshahr. Abdul Efilinaui Khun, 

the father of the jiresent owner, Faiz Alnnad Khan, of 
Datauli in the Aligaili district, purchas(H.l lliis property about fort>'-five vears 
ago from Mr. Merccuq an indigo ])lanter, who had a factory at Malakpur, and 
had purchased his villages from iime 1o time from the resident proprietors, 
mostly Path an s. 

Sir H. M. Elliot in liis Piith report notes the gras])ing character of Eao 

J&t. of KuoUchesar. the ivpv(>sontiitive «f tho Kuelichosnr 

himilr from 181G to 1820, and gives some interesting 
particulars concerning tlio family wliicJi di’serve repj'odnctioi; bf ro. Tlie family 
belongs to the Dabil ffoir<^ and vas foiind('d by four broibers, I^bmi], Jngriim, 
Jatinal, and Gi'inva, who came from Wandoti in Ilariana about 160 years ago. 
The first three sotth^d in the village of Ciiiisona in parganab Sayaim, and Gunva 
took possession of lands in parganab Chandausi in Ibc Mnradabad district. 
Bbu41 was succeeded by Manji Ram, who had two sons, R4i Singh and Chhatar 
Singh. ^ Chhatar Singh took service with Mirr.a Ali Beg, jd^irddr of Chitsona, 
and during the troubles that eusmal managed to secure a great portion of his 
master’s estate for himself, ffe was the first of the family that attaim^d to any 
power. Ho had two sons, Magni Ram and R.amdhan Singh. Both of them 
joined the Jdts of Bhartjmr in the camjiaign undertaken by .Tawahir Singh to 
avenge the death of his father Snraj Mdl. Najib-nd-daula found means to in- 
dneo them to abandon tlie Bhartpur Jdts, and to retain them on his side, he granted 
to themKnchchesar m with the title of Rao and the office of cho,^dr, or 
destroyer of thieves.” for the nine surrounding parganahs, as well in order to 
restore or^r as to restrain the Jdt leaders themselves from committing depre- 
dafaons. They then seized u pon a large number of villages in parganab# Sayfina 


No 
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P6tli aiiJ Thuna Farida, and continued their plundering exiieditions unchecked 
until the merchants of Mikri complained to AMsydb Khdn of Koil and induced 
him to proceed to chastise these rievers. 

In 1773 Afrdsjub I^ian captured and sacked the Jki forts of Kuchche*- 

AfrdsySb Khan restrains Sayana, and Shakratila. flamdhan, Magni Rim 

the Jats. and their families were taken prisoners and brought 

to Koil. Here they managed to effect their escape, and fled first to Sirsa and 
eventually to Muradabad, where they obtained employment under the 
Marhattas. Three or four years afterwards Magni Ram died, some say at 
Sirsa, and others at Kiichohesar. He left three sons, Sukhi, Rati Doulat, 
and Bishau by one wife, and four by another (Jawahir, Ilira, &c.), but it was 
to his favourite wife, Bhawau, that he intrusted an amulet, in the inside of which 
was pointed out the spot where his treasure was concealed in Bhawan 
Bahddurnagar. She agreed to sell her secret to Ramdhan, the brother of 
Magni, on condition that he married her, as was customary among the Jats. 
Ramdhan agreed to his, but as soon as he obtained the treasure refused to 
carry out his share of the compact, and used the money for his own aggrandise¬ 
ment and the ruin of his brother’s family. 

Ramdhan succeeded to the whole estate in 1790, and obtained an iatimrdri 
sanad or perpetual lease from 8h4h Alam of parganahs 
Path, Sayfina, Thdna Farida, and talukas Datiyana and 
Sayyidpur, at a yearly revenue of Rs. 40,000. This grant was confirmed by 
Mirza Akbar Shah, the heir-apparent of Shah Alum, in 1794, and again by the 
British Government in 1803. Rao Ramdhan died in prison in Meerut in 1816, 
and on his death the grant was settled with the original proprietors, but the 
of Kachchesar Khds was granted revenue-free in perpetuity to his son, Rao 
Fateh Singh, by Lord Moira in the same j^car. Ramdhan Singh had behaved 
very badly to his nephews. He ivS said to have killed Rati and other sons and 
grandsons of his brother. The rest of the family fled to Idnagar, and about five 
or six years after they had settled in that village, implored the aid of Dayaji, 
the Marhatta amil of Meerut, who gave them Ohhajupur near Meerut and some 
other villages on a fixed lease. Other members of the family settled in other 
villages of tljis and the Meerut district, and Fateh Singh, on his accession to 
the estate, gave them some small allowance as maintenance. One of them, 
Rao Partdb Singh, subsequently obtained a share of the estate. 

When Mr. Wilkinson proceeded to settle the estates on the death of Ram¬ 
dhan Singh, he is said to have directed all present to 
range themselves into two ranks, one representing 
the mukadama and inferior tenants, and the other the claimants to the proprie¬ 
tary right. The result of this summary proceeding was that most through 
fear of Fatoh Singh, or apprehension of causing an increase of land^reventie by 


Uamdhan. 


Fateh Singh, 
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fi disputed title, and others through total ignorance of the consequences which 
would ensue from not having their names recorded, stood on the side of the 
inferior tenants and afforded no opposition to Fateh feingh s admission. He 
thus became proprietor of nearly all the estates usurped by his father and uncle, 
with the exception of the? few from which he was ousted by the special commis¬ 
sion in after years. Having thus gained a i/wa^i-legal looting in the entire 
estate, Fateh Singh commenced a systematic career of acquisition which 
enabled him at his death, in 1839, to leave his son Rao Bahddur Singh one 
hundred lakhs in specie and vast estates. His first efforts wore devoted to 
crushing the old proprietors. At every settlement and sale ho outbid them 
for th(dr estates, or ran them up to a ruinous price. In such cases he left 
them the estates, but quietly waited until their involvements became irretriev¬ 
able; then these unfortunates,"when incarcerated for revenue balances or decrees 
of Court, wore eventually obliged to mortgage or sell their estates to the very 
man who ruined tJicm. Through a clever set of agents he was ever ready to lend 
money at more favourable rates than the village banker, and pretended it to be 
a favour to be permitted to supply the funds for marriage festivities. The 
result may be easily imagined: in no long time he was getting possession of 
nearly the whole of Path and Say6ria when the settlement under Regulation IX. 
of 1833 commenced. Sir H. M. Elliot, then, made arrangements by which he 
trusted to render these transfers less frequent, * and by a timely reduction save 
the property of those that remained independent from the grasp of theJAt 
usurer. He writes :—Muliammadpur, liarda, Kai&oli, and the Pathin vil¬ 
lages have received considerable abatement, though I am afraid that in the end 
Sir fl. Elliot ouKuchchc- the poverty, the debt, and, abovo all, tho indolence of 
* the zamindArs will cause them to surrender their 

estates into his possession. The villages, however, under his management are 
certainly kept in good repair, and the cultivators and tenants have no cause to 
complain of severe and oppressive treatment. That his authority should be 
questioned, that he should not be able to retain possession of many, of which 
lie is the avowed proprietor, is sufficiently accounted for by the struggle and 
reluctance which must always be entertained in resigning a dearly cherished 
inheritance. So far as this opposition has been carried, it has been found 
necessary to allow some claimants to continue in possession of the disputed 
villages, upon the condition of paying a large amount of malikdna to Rao Fateh 
Singh, and indeed so long as these alterations, which tend to produce disturb¬ 
ances and affrays, remain unsettled, the assignment of malikdna in all hii 
villagesis worthy of adoption as a temporary expedient. The chief obj^tion 
that oflFers itself is the exorbitance of the terms which Fateh Singh himself 
imposes, He asserts that he would not resign his claim to the malgu^Ari ia 
the disputed vUlages without an equivalent of 25 per cent, upon the vmmt 
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revenue. The very ma^nihicle of the sum which the claimants would thus have 
to pay would render all attempt at accommodation of, this nature per¬ 
fectly futile. For fifteen or twenty percent, as malikdna, no doubt, the resi¬ 
dent claimants would be happy to enter into a compromise, and Fateh Singh 
would certainly consult his own interests by accepting this amount, for at pre¬ 
sent he is represented io have about Us. 1,50,000 outstanding against his 
under-tenants. Nov(3rt}iclc5is, ])ernianont tranquillity would not bo ensured by 
this arrangement, and nothing could finally settle tlie relative position of the 
two jmrties but a well-grounded decisioniii the Diw^ini Court, or by a commis¬ 
sion specially deputed iV>r the purpose of enquiry. Without doubt he has no 
rirfit whatever to many of these villages whieli lie holds. In some Magni 
lidru or Eamdhaa 8iiigli establisliod tliiu'r authority by more force and oppres- 
Bion, and as these w('re not avail-.iblo under the pj-esent rule, their successor has 
adopted more insidious means, eillu'r to ac(juiro new estates or sti'cngthen his 
hold in those wliieh were disputed. The manner in which Uarndhau Singh 
obtained the zamindari of some of the villages held in viuharari is of course 
related by tlie preseot gouonition with tlie most aggravated colouring ; but even 
allowing for native cn^dullty and the excatement natural to iTijurod men, it can¬ 
not be denied that his riglit was acquired by the exercise of the most rigorous 
and cold-blooded barbarity.'’ 

Fateh Singh, as already stated, died in 1830, and his son Rao Bahadur 

„ ^ ^ . Singh succeeded in adding, 2() villages, comprising 

Kao Bahadur Singh. 

taluka liliatwara in parganah Baran and seven vil¬ 
lages in taluka Palwdra of parganah Path, to the already large estate. He 
had three sons : Laclihman Singh, who died duing his father’s lifetime, 
GiiMb Singh, and an illegitimate son by a liajput woman. Rao Bahddur 
expressed his intention of leaving his estat(38 equally to his two sons, 'and 
this led to constant (juarrels between him and Gulab Singh, who resented 
the intrusion of his illegitimate brother. Rao Bahddur was foully murdered 
iu his own house in 1847, it is berievcd, at the instigation of his son Giildl^ 
Singl;^four assassins actually concerned in the murder were captured, tried 
and sentenced to capital punishment, but Gulab Singh escaped by means of hia 
wealth and power. Amrao Singh, the illegitimate son, sued for a share in the 
estate, but his suit was dismissed in 1859 by the Sadr Diwdni Addlat, QuMb 
Singh received estates assessed at Rs. 7,083 for his services during the mutiny. 
Ho died in 1859 and was sm ceeded by his widow, Jaswant Kunwar, to whom 
he had given permission to adr>pt a son. She died without making the adop¬ 
tion, and was succeeded by Bhup Kunwar, her daughter, Bhiip Kunwar died 
without issue in 1861, and was flucceeded by her husband Khush^l Singh, 
nephew and adopted son of the late rebel Raja N&har Singh of Ballabhgarh. 
Amrao Singh again pre»seti his claim in the courts, with the same results, and 
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a new competitor arose in the shape of Rao Partdp Singh, one of the grandsons 
of Magni Ram. The matter Avas then referred to arbitrators in 1868, Mdio 
awarded five-sixteenths to Magni Ram’s grandson Rao Partdp Singh, six-six¬ 
teenths to Giildb Singh’s illegitimate brother Amrao Singh, and the remainder 
to Khushdl Singh, husband of Bhup Kunwar, deceased. None of these men 
have male issue, and Amrao Singh has lately given one cd*his two daughters 
in marriage to Khushdl Singh. The trcasun^ amassed by lateh Singh has all 
been expended in the litigation, and, in addition, the estate, consisting in 1865 
of some 270 villages in this district, Meerut, and Moj adabad, is heavily encum¬ 
bered, and must, sooner or latt‘r, come into the hands of the money-lenders. 
A step in this direction has already been made by the institution of suits now 
being litigated by the remaiiihig duscendants of Magni Rdin against the whole 
of the present possessors of the proprietary righh Mr. Forbes, writing in 1868 
of the Meerut estate and their management, says :—He (the Ivuchehesar Raja) 
is the largest proprietor in the parganah (J^nth), and the worst without doubt. 
He is not a good landlord. For some years law suits have been going on 
between the rival claimants, and, as might be ex]>cetcd, the estate has suffered 
in oonsccp-ience. Land has fallen out of cultivation and villages are partly depo¬ 
pulated, Now that the final decree has been given by the civil courts there is 
little hope of improvement, the presemt proprietor being indolent and influenced 
by worthless advisers.” 

The Gaur Brahmans of Shikdrpiir are a very old colony, tracing back their 

, ^ settlement to the times of the IMudavas. A cJiayrdsi 

The Oaursof Sliikdrpur. ^ ^ rs • ^ 

of villages around (Tovindpur Kantain, the old name of 

Shik^rpur, was held by Gaur Brahmans free of revenue until the time of the 
Dors. During the Ghori invasion the Gaiirs were ousted by the Tagas, who 
murdered the Gaur Chaudhri, but they subsequently recovered their estates, 
only to be again ousted by Shaikh Mansur about the middle of the sixteenth 
century. It is said that the Shaikh had invited the Chaudhri and his relatives 
to a feast and there barbarously murdered them, and that N&nak Chand, son of 
the murdered Chaudhri, revenged his father by slaying Shaikh Mansur, and 
received again the lands that the former had usurped. In Akbar’s time par¬ 
ganah Shikdrpur was given in jdgir to a number of Sayyids, but when these 
offended Aurangzeb, the was resumed and the management of the chaurdai 
was again intrusted to the Gaur Chaudhrh Of the original 84 villages Chaudhri 
Lachhman Singh now holds 23, and his relatives, of the same stock, hold 22 
villages. The ancient possession of the Gaurs in this district is curiously sup. 
ported by an inscription of the third century noticed hereafter. 

The Bh&I Eajpiits appear to be a corrupted branch of the great Solankhi clan, 
BbdsQfKbtirjft. probably connected with the Balia lords of Bhil in 

SaurAshtra. They entered this district mader their leader 
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Kirat Singh by permission of Ghay6s-ud-din Tngblik and expelled the Mina 
Meos. They call themselves descendants of SArang Deo, a nephew of the Raja of 
Gujrat, and say that even in tlie time of Prithirftj they received eight villages 
in this district for services rendered in the Mahobd war, and again in the wars 
of Shihab-ud-din Ghori, Hainir Singh^ their leader, obtained the title of Rhdla 
jSuIhin, or lord of the lance.” Kirat Singh was seventh in descent from Hamir, 
who was himself fourth in descent from Sdrang Deo. The Bhdis settled 
around Blioti Shahabad, the old head-quarters of parganah Khurja, and made 
Arniva the capital of one branch and Kakaur the capital of another. During 
the reign of Khizr KhAn, Khun Chaiid, the seventh in descent from Kirat 
Singh, embraced I^^lAin to please Darya KliAn Lodi, and to recover one-hnlf ihe 
estate from his brothei’, who claimed the whole. His Musalrnan name was 
Malha KhAii. His son Lad KliAii, and nephew Karpat Singh, removed to 
Khurja in Akbar’s reign and received the office of Chaudhri. Kunwar Azam 
Ali Khan, the head of the Musalnian branch, now owns 44 villages, and Chau- 
dhris Nonidh Singh, Udeya Singh, LAI Singh, and Biji Singh of the Hindu 


branch own villages. 

The tenures in this district do not differ in their incidents from those in 


^ the other districts of the upper DuAb. From Mr. R. 

Currie’s report it appears that Ibcre are 1,206 zamki- 
dari estates in the district, 324 pattidari, and 273 bhayachara estates. There 
are besides these 31^ villages, comprising 34 estates held reveniie-free, in all 
of which sub-settlements have T>eea fornmd between the actual proprietors 
and the assignees of the Government revenue :—- 


Description of 
grant. • 

Number of 
villages. 

Nominal re¬ 
venue. 



Rs. 

AUamgha^ ... 

11 

18,273 

Ditto 

4 

.3,460 

Madadmash 

5 

2,460 

Ditto 

1 

6,154 

Religious »»• 

2 

1,390 

Madadmish 

3 

1,335 

For two lives ... 

1 

1,355 

Madadmash 


4,450 

Total 

1 «ii 

82,867 


When and by whom conferred. 


Conferred by the Marquis of HastInjrB on Colonel Jamee 
Skinner and his heirs for ever. December 6th, isafi. 

On Colonel Robert Skinner and his heirs f r ever, January. 
1st, 1819. 

By Malhar Rao of Inddr on Santa Bil and her heirs for 
ever, before the British occupation. * 

To Rao Ftiteh Singh and his heirs for ever by the Gov¬ 
ernor* General. May 10th, 1816. 

By the Peahwa and 8hih Alam respectively for the sttp* 
port of a temple and a mosque. 

By Shdh Alam, in 1100 Hijri, on Abddl Ar^B, 

On Ohaudhris Hatan Singh and Gopal Singh, May 5^, 1861. 
for loyalty during the mutiny. 

Conferred at various times by different rulert'on different 
persons in perpetuity. 
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Duriog the year$ 1839 to 1859 the alienations of land are shown below. 

Bttniyas and Mah4jans were not the principal piir- 
Alienationa. chasers, who appear to have been the old established 

zainlnddrs in the neighbourhood, on whom also most of the confiscated villages 
were conferred. HI 

Modes and extent of alienations of land during 1839-1859. 


Parganah. 


Alienation by Alienation by 
private ar- decree of | 
I rangemenla. Court. 


Still held by | Conf seated 
Total. original | far 

p roprie tort. I rebellion. 


* c ^ 

u hij .is 

tj 



--- w j a o .A- V./ JL. i/Uf A w yj ^ l \ a 

There are no materials from which the caste or occupation of either buyer or 
seller can be determined :— 


1860-61 ... 
1861-63 ... 
1868-63 ... 
1868-64 ... 
1864.66 ... 

1865 - 66 ... 

1866 - 67 ... 

1867 - 66 ... 

1868 - 69 .M 

1869 - 70 ... I 
1670-71 ... I 

1871 - 78 ... 

1872 - 73 


Undjcr ordbbb of Coort. 


9i 

^ o ^ £ 
« o 

be c( *3^ 
P fx w 

^ 2 
^ N pui: 


By raiVATR tramsfrr. 


16^856 

88 

119 

166 

12,699 

86 

68 

86 

18,538 

26 

77 

60 

35,656 

89 

88 

137 

68,359 

69 

US 

126 

30,187 

70 

140 

160 

28,336 

98 

161 

181 

21,831 

68 

107 

169 

18,776 

86 

180 

192 

88,766 

65 

103 

134 

86,698 

Price 

48 

100 

181 

91,091 

U6 

901 

159 

87,911 

1 188 

830 

162 
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The alienations by private transfer far exceed those by order of the courts, 
and ill this district it would apjiear that the allegations of widespread ruin 
and niis(iry brought among the? people by the proeeduro of the civil courts” are 
not maintained. From 1839 to 1859 transfers of entire villages are in the 
proportion only of 14'75 per cent, to ^ total number of villages in the 
district, and these, as before mentioned, have passed chiefly into the hands of 
j)Oworfiil and wealthy landlords, residents in the district. It should be noted 
hero, moreover, that the alienation of II villages in pargnnah Aiiupshahr in tlie 
statement for 1839-59 is fictitious. Mustafa Khun, to avoid losing liis property 
on account of debt, made his son, then a child, sue him for execution of a deed 
of ^t of this property, and the suit was decreed. Though the fraudulent cha¬ 
racter of the transaction was well known, on the confiscation of Miistafi Khan’s 
property for rebellion, the deed was npludd and estate Avas reh^ased to bis 
son. The same remarks ajiply to om^ of the Ahar villagers. Tlu' following 
statement shows the nnniber of ('stales iijxni the revcnne-roll of tln^ district, with 
the total land-r(‘venue paid and the number of registered proprietors J>aying 
revenue to Government. 1857-58 is th(.' first year of wliieh the records 
remain :— 


Year. 


1867-58 

1860 -^,’ 

1870-71 


.o 

a 

a 

I?'. 


I,0S3 

1,704 

1,893 


p.. w 
X! ^ 

t a 

^ p 

S 9^ 
£'3 

b< 

O O 

s .2 


2,r.02 

2,585 

2,645 


c- 3 

CC ft 

O X3 
bti 2 

oe 

O) 


Ks. 

ti. 

p. 

R8. 

a 

P 

R3. 

a. 

P- 

10,70,428 

0 

0 

643 

10 

9 

311 

6 

2 

11,33,518 

0 

0 

6C5 

3 

4 

434 

0 

0 

13,75,373 

0 

0 

726 

8 

n 

519 

15 

10 


o 

as O 
A 

aj o 


o o 

'z .a 

t- 

3 & 

s ^ . 

o; X! cy 

s <y 




as 

X P4 


Cultivators. 


The distribution of the eultivat(3d area amongst the three descriptions of 
cultivators is shown below. Tlie proprietary cultiva¬ 
tors are chiefly to be found in large numbers in par- 
ganalis Agauta, Kluirja, Jewar, Dankaur, D&dri, and Sikandarabad. The 
hei'cditary cultivators, or those who have rights of occupancy, are most nume¬ 
rous in parganahs Shikarpur, Sayana, Anupsliahr, and Ah&r, while tenanta-at- 
will abound everywhere, but are proportionately more numerous in Baran, 
Dibdi, Pahdsu, and Khurja. 
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StaUment tliomng number and classification of cultivating holdings in each 
parganah of the district in 1865. 



Auupshahr ... 

98 

1,329 

14-29 

2,669 

29,651 

11-18 

3,560 

22,901 

6-44 

s-^s 

Ahkt 

825 

3,661 

10-96 

2,748 

30,274 

11*01 

3,544 

24,962 

7-04 

8*86 

Dib&i 

781 

8,193 

10 36 

8,136 

29,593 

9-43 

6,60) 

4S,465 

6*43 

7*62 

Khurja 

994 

19,326 

1944 

1,030 

12,313 

1 1-95 

4,644 

49,471 

1065 

12*16 

Fahisu 

287 

6,013 

20-95 

726 

8,286 

11-42 

4,618 

40,164 

8-69 

9*67 

Jewar ... 

1,421 

21,400 

15 06 

1,251 

13,556 

10 83 

3,227 

22,340 

6*92 

9*71 

Daokaur 

1,594 

19,422 

11-46 

1,374 

13,296 

9*67 

3,624 

24,885 

6*72 

8*53 

Dadri ... 

8,290 

84,906 

10*39 

3,472 

23,:4J> 

6*66 

5,542 

82,883 

6*64 

7*29 

fiikandarabad... 

2.243 

22,072 

9-84 

1,369 

11,503 

8-0 4 

5,674 

33,706 

5 94 

7 24 

Agauta 

1,532 

11,881 

7-73 

871 

6,184 

7*09 

3,832 

28,878 

7*40 

7 44 

Baran 

644 

6,704 

12 32 

683 

6,656 

9-74 

5,173 

44,457 

8*59 

9 08 

BhikUrpur 

414 

6,022 

19-13 

1,295 

11,292 

8*71 

2,828 

19,924 

7*06 

7*98 

Sayina 

678 

7,4J0 

12*82 

2,094 

24,715 

11 PO 

8,713 

26,937 

7-26 

9*25 

Total ... 

14,206 

166,541 

11*72 

22,717 

220,662 

9 71 

66,576 

412,463 

7*89 

8*55 


The average rent paid by hereditary cultivators is Rs.^ per annum, 
and by tenants-at-will is Rs. 23, and the total number of holdings is 93,499 
comprising 799,666 acres. The best cultivators in the district are the Lodhas 
J&ts, and Jhojhas, and next to them are the Tagas and Ahirs. The women of 
the first three assist the men in their agricultural pursuits. The worst culti¬ 
vators are the Qiijars and Mewatis, but the first mentioned are daily improv¬ 
ing. The rise in the price of produce for the last few years has encouraged 
cultivators to enlarge the extent of their holdings, and has also induced numbeni 
of urban population to turn to agricultural pursuits. The competition for 
land w consequently very great, and there are at least ten in every hundreel 
cultivators who cannot get land enough to till to supply their daily wants : 
this, too, notwithstanding the vast increase in the cultivated area. During the 
last ton years the condition of t^ cultivating classes has so much nupw^d 
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that now thirteen acres is considered a first-class-holding, requiring two pair 
of bullocks to cultivate it. A two-bullock plough can ordinarily cultivate 
about eight acres, which would be a middle-sized holding. Two joint tenants 
(sdji) having one bullock are considered poor. Five or six acres of good land 
near a town w'ould yield a return of Rs. 8 a month, but far away much 
less. The condition of the cultivators in this district is proverbially good : 
few are in debt, and those that are in debt have only themselves to blame. 
The implements and cattle required fur from six to eight acres cost about 
Rs. 100. 

lients in cash prevail to a certain extent in every pargauah in the district, 
either in the shape of rates on the various conventional 

rtents. 1 • * r- -I r. I 

denominations of soil, or upon some of them, or on the 
natural divisions of soil, or sometimes a summary rate per bigha all round, or 
else a lump sum from which an average rate could bo obtained. Many of the 
hereditary cultivators have a prescriptive right to a proportionately lower rate 
of rent than the general cultivating community. These rights have been ac¬ 
quired in various ways at different times, and are known and acknowledged 
by both landlord and tenant. Th« most common prescriptive rate for lands 
paying rent in kind is one-third of the produce (tihdra). The acknowledged 
common rent in kind is one-half of the produce (nisfi or adh-i-adh or its equi¬ 
valent in money. This is more especially paid in grain, a liberal allowance 
being made for all other products grown on the same laud beside the principal 
crop. Under the system of division of crops (han^ batdi) the actual outturn is 
divided, but this is seldom done; the plan is usually to hold an appraisement 
of the standing crop, and the landlord takes his share in kind> or its 
equivalent in money, according to the current market price, either one-half 
two-fifths (ba-kund^ panch-do)^ one-third, or whatever it may be. 

For other than grain crops, such as indigo, sugarcane, cotton, tobacco and 
vegetables, there are what are called zabti rates, which are charged not upon the 
value of crop but upon the area in which the crop is grown. There are usur 
ally twd^or three rates; sugarcane is the most valuable and pays highest; then 
conies tobacco, cotton, and indigo, and then vegetables generally. These ratee 
do not change according to the season or the fluctuations of tlie market, so that 
the cultivator has all the advantages of a good season on the tacit understand^ 
ing that he expends more labour, time and money on the production of these 
crops than he does on the grain crops. There are 63,086 holdings in the dis¬ 
trict where the tenants pay in money, and 16,207 where payments are made in 
kind. 


The average rent paid in each parganafa for each class of land is shown 

the foUowing table. The rates given must vary 
according to the quality and position erf the soil t— 
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Statwtent shoioinff rent of different kmde of land in each parganah. 





BAbah per acrb. 

Outlying lands 
PEE ACRE. 

KuXdir frr acrs. 






'O 


-s 


0? 

t 

c» 


Parganah. 


■S 



•d 

to 

■*» 

at 

at 


g* 

u 

« 

■* 



.SP 


c 

*a 

to 

i-i 


o 





ii* 


t 

iS 


Is: 

H 

8 




Ka. 

a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. a. 

Bs. *. 

Antipshahr 

•as 

. » . 

10 

0 

... 

3 10 

1 

12 

7 8 

3 0 

AMr 



10 

0 

7 0 

4 0 

2 

0 

8 0 

3 0 

Dih^l 

... ... 


H 

0 

7 0 

4 0 

S 

0 

9 4 

$ IS 

Agauta 

... ... 


9 

10 

... 

4 2 

2 

0 


... 

Baran 

... 


9 

8 

• S4 

4 4 

2 

0 


• •• 


^ iBt Circle 


10 

8 

4 8 

4 8 

S 

0 

... 

• • 

tSayiina 

,, < 2nd do. 


11 

0 

6 0 

6 0 

2 

4 

*•« 


Srd do. 


12 

0 

5 0 

5 4 

3 

8 



Shikarpur 


... 

12 

0 

... 

4 0 

2 

0 

... 

... 

Pahiiu 

«« • ^ ♦ 

... 

It 

0 

... 

4 0 

2 

0 



Jewar 

f Bangar 

... 

11 

0 

6 0 

3 12 

2 

0 


... 

( Khadir 


11 

0 

6 0 

4 0 

2 

4 

... 

*•* 

Khurja 

... 

... 

12 

0 

6 0 

3 12 

3 

0 

... 

... 

DSilri 

... 

... 

8 

0 

4 0 

3 8 

1 1 

12 

5 8 

2 $ 

Dankaur 

( Bangar 
••* i Khadir 

... 

S 

8 

u 

0 

4 0 

4 0 

3 10 

••• 

2 

0 

5 ** 8 

m 

Sikandarabad 

••• 

9 

0 

4 0 

3 13 1 

2** 

0 

... 

*.* 


Act X. of 1859 is said to have caused a general enhancement of n?nt all routid. 
There have been 548 regular suits by Inndlords for enhancement from tie pass* 
ing of the Act to the end of 1871, nearly all of which have been sticcessfulf 
while on the other hand the suits for abatement of rent have been practically 
absent. 

The measures of time and capacity in use in thivS district do not differ from 
those ordinarily in use throughout these Provinces. 

Weights and measures. . i i w i , ,,, , 

Ihe standard bigha is ^.ie same ns the canal blgha, and 
contains 3,025 square yards, equal to five-eighths of a statute acre. Each bigha 
is 0*5062 of an acre, and 19753 bigbas form one acre. The bigha is measured 
by a chaiin of 55 yards: this is sometimes called a chain (»f 60 yards, but the yards 
used contain only 33 inches each, and are known as Alamgfri yards. The 
bigha contains twenty biswas, thirty-two of which form an acre. The following 
note made in 1803 is interesting :— 

, The ser in use in the Meerut and Bnlandshahr Divisions is 84 sonats, the 

weights being ascertained by rupees that have been in circulation. This ser 
weighs 2 tbs. I o^. 15 drs. ; the maund of 40 sers is therefore 84tb8. 104 
I or 3,b05i sikka weight. The ser in use at Sah&ranpur, Aligarh, and some parts 
of Ma?5affamagar is 90 rui>ees, weighing 2 lbs. 4 oz. 5^ drs., and the maund 
90 lbs* 144 3,5414 sikka weight; and this is the ser in use in the town 

; ff Aniipshahr. But it will generally be found that the Saniya’s weights are aH 
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short several rupees i)er ser/ which, with their proficiency in humouring the 
scales, makes the retail trade so profitable to thein.’^ 

There are no manufactures in the districts deserving of particular notice- 
Fine parvis or turbans arc made at Sikandarabad, and 

Manufacture*. Trade. -i / , . i i tvjT i 

hhikarpur turns out go*;d shoes. Municipalities Juive 
been established at Khurji, iiulaudshahr, Anupshahr, and Sikandarabad| the 
octroi returns of which are given under their respective heads hereafter. The 
principal exports of the district are safilower and indigo for dyeing, the 
former to Jaipur and Jodh})ar and the latter to Mirzapur and Calcutta : also of 
vrheat, gram, and barley according to the demand in any direction. About 
50,000 maunds of cleaned cotton arc annually exported, and 20,000 maurds 
kept for local consumption. Three pounds per head is the local average con¬ 
sumption of clean cotton, of which one-third is foreign cloth. There has always 
been a considerable trade in wool down the Ganges from Anfipshahr and other 
places to Fariikhabad and Mirzapur, and to a less degree in grain and (xtlon, 
and up the river in country cloth. Unr and sugar are imported from Iluhilkhand 
in exchange for jedr and h(^jra which finds its w ay across the Antipsliahr ghsit 
to Chandausi in the Moradabad district, or up the metalled road to ar.d through 
Dehli, or across the country roads by the Makanpur ghat in Dankaur to the 
Gdrgaon and Dohli districts, in return for salt. There is also a considerable 
traffio of a similar description over the Ganges at B&mghat. Rice for local 
consumption is imported from Pllibhit and Moradabad, Oil-seeds, cotton, and 
pulses are sent to Cawnpore or Mirzaj)ur. 

There are no large commercial fairs, but there are several religious asst mbliea 
_ , at which a considerable trade is carried on in English 

and country cloths, metal utensils, sweetmeats and the 
like. On the last day of the month of Karttik and on the days of the conjunc¬ 
tion of certain planets, as well as on Mondays falling on the last lunar days, a 
large number of jiilgrims assemble at Ramghdt and Aniipshahr. On the Dasdhra 
similar crowds assemble at Karanbas and Abdr. About 100,000 people from 
the districts as far as Bikanir and Multan assemble at Andpshabr 

during the Kdrttik fair, which lasts about three or four days, and goods worth 
a lakh of rupees arc sold. The Ramghdt fair is attended by about 60,000 
people in Kdrliik, but is not of much commercial importance. The Ab&r and 
jp^ranbds fairs attract from 10 to 15,000 pilgrims, mostly from the adjacent^ 
villages* The Belon fair, held in honour of Bela Devi, lasts a fortnight 
in Kudr and Chait, and is well attended by tbe people of the adjacent 
villages. 


At Pacheta, about six miles west of Bulandshahr, a fair is held in hoiient of 
an Ahdr saint, the patron of the Lodhas and Chamdrs, whose woin^ ase^hle 
her® on two dayu^ the lust rhAlgan and the ^rst «f Chftit, ftW 
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petitions against barrenness and in favour of those wlio are afflicted with lunacy, 
The attendance is about 10 to 15,000, and the oflfej-ings coindst of calves, which 
are appropriated by the attendant priests. 13urLa Babu at Bluliana in parga- 
nah Sikandarabad is worshipped on the scv'cnteenth clay of Bai^akh, Bbadon, 
and M&gh, as the patron of women and children and tlic la'aler of’ skin diseases. 
On the eighth of Chait, the goddess of sinall-j ox, iSitla Devi, is worshipped 
at Mawai near Khurja. On the fifth of the month of Madar a religious assem¬ 
bly meets at Shikdrpiir on their way to the Makanpur fair in th(3 Cawnpore 
district. Sweetmeats and toys arc the principal articles exposed for sale at 
those minor meetings. 


The rate of interest charged varies with the character and presumed pro¬ 
perty of the borrower. In small transactions it is as 
Interest. nine per cent. ; in large transactions with mort¬ 

gage of moveable property six to twelve per cent. ; with mortgage of houses 
and lands, twelve to eighteen per cent., and by village usurers for agricultural 
advances twenty-four to thirty-six per cent. Six per cent, would be considered 
a fair return for investments in land. 

The wages of unskilled and skilled labourers have nearly doubled since 
1850, pari passu with the increase in the price of grain. 
Wages and prlcci. Unskilled labourers comprise about twenty percent, 

of the whole agricultural population, and belong principally to the CbamAr, 
Garariya^ Kumhar, and Kahdr castes. They are ordinarily paid in grain to the 
value of about two annas a day, but at reaping and w ceding seasons the wages 
rise to four annas; w omen usually get two-thirds of a man’s wages, and boys 
one-half. The wages of skilled laLourers have similarly increased. The follow¬ 
ing table gives the highest and lowest wages per mensem obtainable by the 
principal trades in three years during the last decade :— 


Bakers 

Boatmen 

Blacksmiths 

Carpenters 

Coolies 

Corn-gtinders.. 
Cotton^cleanersi 
Barriers 
OoVdsmlthft .. 



Herdsmen 

Labourers 

Masons 

Totters 

Shoemakers 

Stone-cutters 

Tailors 

Weavers 

Well-sinkers 



185a. 1603. 1867 


1 £ 


Rs. Rs. Rs., Rs. Rs, Rs, 


15 I 8 15 

6 10 
6 15 

8 12 
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Goldsmitlis are usually paid for making gold ornaments at from half to one 
rupee per tola worked, and for silver ornaments from one to four annas. For 
daily labour brick-layers and carpenters usually get four annas a day. 

The following table gives the prices of agricultural produce and provisions 
from 1858 to 18(17. Besides the articles mentioned in the table, the average 
amount procurable for a rupee, in sers, of Sultdnpur salt is 8^; Sdmbbar salt, SJ ; 
gH^ 2 ; saltpetre, 24 ; copper articles, 1 ; iron utensils, 2J ; brass, 1^ ; lead, 5 ; 
tobacco, 5 ; and flax string, G^. Country cloth (dhotar) sells at Ioanna per yard ; 
gd7'ha at 4 annas. First-class hides fetch four rupees, f^econd-class hides three 
rupees. Gold fetches 16 rupees a tola, and silver Be. 1-1-4. 
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The following statement 8h<>ws the revenue and exjenditure of tlie district 
Kerenueandexpendi- for ISOO-Gl ai>d 1P70-71. Uc records of previous 
♦urc. years were destroyed during the mutiny :— 


Receipts, 

1860-61. 

1870-71. 

Expenditure. 

1860-61. 

1870-71. 



R«, 

Kb. 



Rs. 

Be. ' 

lAnd-revenue 

.•a 

10,98,668 

12,41,210 

Revenue and settlement 

99,608 


Excise 


a2,S89 

37,069 

diarjres 




Stamps ... 

... 

34,282 

70,374 

Excit'e charges 


4,883 

1,680 

Income-tax ... 

... 

33,967 

85,048 

Com mission, &c., on stamps, 

1,119 

61,408 

Post-office 

• ss 

8,668 

I2,6ld 

Income-tax charges 

• a. 

1,785 

••• 

Customs remittances 

• es 

«.* 

3,462 

Post-office charges 


136 

10,898 

Canals ... 

• •• 

62,S92 

2,48,400 

Pensions ••• 

••• 

9,016 

8,906 

Pale of conflft^'^^d 
perty. 

pro- 

2,50,946 

2,28,825 

Canal charges 

Police 

••• 

1 50,026 
1,19,886 

l,80.a3S 

••• 

Judicial receipts 

Ditto deposits 

... 

11,440 


Schools 

• a. 

2.216 

••• 

... 

50,135 

5,157 

1 Repayment of judicial de- 

27,655 

8,088 

Revenue ditto 

... 

6,04,893 

72,898 

posits. 




law and justice ... 

•v# 

.. 

70,211 

Revenue deposits. 

... 

4,62,886 

69,907 

Civil court deposits 

so* 

7,738 

23,869 

Judicial charges, general 

48,859 

... 

ItfOcal funds ••• 

••• 

25.946 


Contingent charges 

• •• 

9,864 

1,676 

liocal cesses ••• 

• sa 

... 

8,83,815 

Eocal fund charges 

aua 

36,586 

8^89,681 

Public werks remittances, 

... 

18,831 

Remittances under 

sche- 

... 

l.644«6 

Estates under direct ma- 

9,816 

8,291 

dale XVIII. 




oacement. 

Profit and loss 


Personal ledger 


•US 

♦9.994 


12,$7T 


Pay of officers and 
like. 

Profit and loss 

the 







• •• 

I8»80f 

1 ♦*.’ ■ , 

Total 

•«> 

9$,U,90f 

tS^i47| 

ToiiU 

s'W s 
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The actual assessment of the income of the district at six pies in the rupee 
calculated upon profits exceeding Rs. 500 for the pur- 
Incometax. poses of the income-tax of 1870 during 1870-71 was 

Rs. 87j387, There were 1,349 incomes between Rs. 500 and Rs. 750 per 
annum; 306 between Rs. 750 and Rs. 1,000; 277 between Rs. 1,000 and 
Rs. 1,500; 113 between Rs. 1,500 and Rs. 2,000; 202 between Rs. 2,000 and 
Rs. 10,000, and 18 between Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 1,00,000; total persons assessed 
were 2,265, The tax and its incidence varied, in each year, with the Act under 
which it was imposed. 

The following table shows the receipts and charges on account of excise 
Kxcise, for a series of years in the Bulandshahr district:— 


Year. 

License fees for vend of 
spirits. 

Duty on spirits. 

Opium. 

Intoxicating drugs. 

Fines, &c 

Gross charges. 

Net receipts. 




Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Bs. 

1862-6S 

••• 


408 

5,534 

9,135 

1,989 

• •• 

447 

16,669 

1863-64 



1,297 

6,936 

5,123 

1,966 


901 

13,421 

Ja64>65 



S,515 

6,310 

11,280 

2,408 

2 

7,417 

14,098 

1865-66 



4,561 

4,960 

14,224 

2,713 

12 

9,688 

16,772 

1866-67 


«•« 

6,705 

5,367 

16,.692 

2,864 

159 

10,991 

19,696' 

1867-68 


• •• 

4 946 

4,4 86 

2 i ,504 

3,335 

68 

13,647 

20,689 

l86F>-69 



5,44 i 

4,('68 

22,080 

.3,fl63 

189 

14,395 

20,726 

1869-70 



405 

4,319 

21,920 

3,')69 

5 

I3,9ii6 

16,222 

1870-71 



.^126 

7,065 

26,920 

3«S53 

25 

15,854 

23,636 

1871-72 

««« 


3,232 

6,965 

26,880 

2,473 

14 

15,879 

a3,S85 


The sale of opium has increased very much of late years, and in discuaging 
the causes of this great increase Knnwar Lachhrnan Singh writes:—‘‘ that since 
the numerous water-channels connected with the Ganges Canal have been opened 
the atmosphere has become humid, and opium being the best remedy for diseases 
caused by humidity in native practice, the use of the drug has increased. Again, 
the rules now in force prevent poppy smuggling by more surely and promptly 
paying informers and more stinngent supervision. Prices of native opium, too, 
have Tapidly equalled that of Government opium.” He calculates the number 
of opium-smokers in the district at 4,208, or one in every 200. His suggeatioti 
as to the humidity of the atmosphere being a predisposing cause to indulgence 
in the drug is curiously borne out by the facts recently made known regarding 
the inhabitants of Lincolnshire in England. 
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Stamp duties are now collected under the Q-eneral Stamp Act (XVIII. of 
1869) and under the Court Fees’ Act The followinir 

StftIDp* ^ 

statement shows the revenue and charges under this 
head for a series of years ; — 


166S-6S 
1663*64 
1864 >66 
1665-66 
1866-67 
U 67-68 

1668- 69 

1669- 70 
1870-71 
1874-72 
1872-73 


-- fl 

S . 
cap, 

S § 

flU o ^ 

03 

iis^ 

28,277 
32,596 
S6,i92 
36,664 
36,243 
48.622 
62,692 
61,498 
23,129 
19,249 
22,211 


Total receipts. 

Gross charges. 

1 

1 

» 

Hs. 

Hs. 

Ks. 

31,432 

1,703 

29,730 

86,213 

2,143 

. 34,070 

3S,:£l6 

2,330 

36,886 

38,897 

2,629 

36,268 

43,695 

2,806 

40.869 

61,176 

3,674 

47,602 

66,407 

4,08S 

51,319 

63,869 

6,916 

67,954 

69,S75 

4,628 

66,247 

61,858 

2,078 

69,760 

70,138 

1,813 

68,325 


The present scale of stamp duty on plaints is 7^ per cent.—far too high a 
sum when added on to the other charges of summonses and pleaders’ fees. 

In 1873-74 there were 8,022 documents registered under the provisions of 

_ . . the Registration Act VIII. of 1871, on which fees to 

Begistratioa. 

the amount of Es. 12,232 were collected. The expense 
of establishment, &c., during the same period amounted to Rs. 2,796, There 
were 2,346 registrations in 1871*72 affecting immovable property in which the 
registration was compulsory under Section 17 of Act VIII. of 1871, and 1,857 
in which the registration was optional. The other registrations effected refer to 
movable property, wills, &c., and the total aggregate value of all the docu¬ 
ments registered amounted to Rs. 16,24,694. The statistics for subsequent years 
are included under the Meerut district 

Caniil revciifik following statement shows the receipts and 

charges on account of canals for a series of years 


Caniil 



Payment, 


1S66-S7 
1667-68 
1866-69 
1669-70 
1870-71 
187 U78 
1872-78 


Collectioii. 


Bs. 

M6«972 
1,72,666 
1,90.348 
8,78.5 iO 
8,48,818 
8,51,878 
8,84,511 


Patwaris' 

fees. 


Peroentsge 
or paymsat 
to eotlee- 
tioiui. 
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The health of the district does not appear to have suffered in any appreci¬ 
able degree from the introduction of the canal; the climate perhaps has become a 
trifle moistor, and calculated, consequent!}’’, to breed and propagate feverish 
complaints. Canal collections in this district are not made, as in others, through 
the lambarddrs, l)iit by the talisildars, through the agency of patwtiris and cha*- 
prasis. There are two chaprasis attached to each talisil for this purpose. 
Those patwdris who assist in measurements are allowed certain fees, but those 
who merely make collections do so gratis. An immense saving is eftectod by this 
system, so that, whereas in other districts the average collection charges 
amount to 3'75 per ermt., in this district they amount to one per cent. less. 
The Hindds do not regard Ganges Caiial water with the samo veneration as they 
do the waters of tlic! holy stream itself, but they still consider it superior to the 
water of every otli n* river and stream except tli ? Jnmna, and liencj in holiday 
time it is customary to see many hundrods bathing at the Ganges Canal gliiits 
and bridges. 

The sinall-pox mortality during 1H72-73 was 7*43 per mille of the inhabit¬ 
ants. There were 12,194 vaccine o[)erations during 

Mciiical history. , i i r. i t i 

the same year, ol which wero succosstul, and 

the results in 1,296 cases were unknown. Amongst the deaths from all other 
causes in 1873 there are 12 put down to siiioido, 24 to wounds, 144 to 
accidents, and 47 to snake-bites and the attacks of wild aiumals. Dr. 
Hutchinson, writing of the general health of the district in 1872, mentions 
fever of a malarious type as the great endemic disease of the district ; it is duo 
to the evolution of malaria, and is very common in the rains. Fever of a con¬ 
tagious type is not epidemic, but small-pox and cholera are occasionally epide¬ 
mic. No appreciable improvement appears, as yet, to have resulted from the 
introduction of sanitary improvements. The following are the more common 
indigenous drugs used in this district :—Nit; ate of potash ( shora) ; hath karavnja 
(Ouilandina Bonduc) ; dhatura (Datura alha) ; maddr (Calotropis gigantea ei 
Hamiltonii) ; hinaula (cotton seed); rendi (castor-bean); jarndlgota (Croton 
tiglium) ; kdladdna (Pharbitis nil)^ and indrdgan bislombha (the colocynth 
gourd). The native practitioner’s system of treatment consists in the ad¬ 
ministration of a succession of purgatives and keeping patients on a low 
diet.” 

Before the mutiny subscriptions wero collected for founding a dispensary 
and deposited in the Government treasury; these were plundered by the rebels, 
but restored by Government in 1858. In 1861 further subscriptions were col. 
lected, and a dispensary, under charge of a Native Doctor, and subsequently a 
3ub-Assistant Surgeon, was established at Bulandshahr. Other dispensaries were 
establfshed in 1869 at each of the tahsili towns of Khiirja, Anupshabr, and 
Sikandarabad, under the superintendenoo of the Civil Surgeon. The avtu^age 
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daily attendance of patients is 141, and the people seem to thoroughly appreciate 
the advantages accruing from skilful treatment and the use of Europeait 
riiedioines. The mortuary returns for some years, showing the causes of the 
deaths recorded throughout the district, are as follows :— 


Year. 

u 

> 

Small-pox. 

a 

o 

*^•1 

C Pi 

CQ 

Cholera, 

1 

s 

xi 

s 

Total, 

Percentage of 
d^ths 10 
1,000 of the 
population. 

1867 

4,654 

2,356 

802 

724 

1,351 

9,887 

128 

ises 

5,769 

1,339 

1,402 

116 

2,446 

11,072 

13*8 

1869 

6,650 

6,340 

1*317 

156 

1*513 

16,075 

200 

1870 

11,464 

1,585 

... 

57 

8,638 

16,744 

201>| 

1871 

15,941 

444 

2,213 

i 

41 

2,364 

21,006 

2622 

1879 

23,208 

, l/)48 

2,788 

419 

2,695 

80,158 

32-ir 

1873 

19,132 

6,967 

1 2,826 

43 

1315 

30,283 

3230 


The present district, in common with Meerut, formed a portion of the great 
P&ndava rij of Hastinipur, and on the removal of the 
seat of government from Hastinfipur to Kosim, local 
tradition asserts that the district was placed under a governor who had his 
residence at Ah4r. The town of Ahir is no doubt a place of very great anti¬ 
quity : indeed one legend makes it the veritable Kosim to which Nichakru 
removed his capital on Hastinapur being cut away by the Ghiuges ; And another 
makes it the residence of the Nagar Brahmans who assisted Janamqlaya in his 
great snake-sacrifice. After this event the head-quarters of the governor were 
transferred to the present site of Baran, which at that time went by the name 
of Ban^^^ti, or land reclaimed from the forest, and in course of time Rajs i 
Parmal, one of the governors, built a fort, traces of which still remain in the 
ravines close to the town of Bulandshahr and to the north of the present jail. 
But leaving aside the conjectures of tradition, we have in a recently dis-» 

^ covered inscription^ evidence to show that in the neighs 

Gupta ittscrlptioii. i u j r xu n i.u 

bourhood of the Ganges there were numerous commu¬ 
nities, and amongst them Gaur Brahmans, as early as the third century of otir 
em. Hie writing is on copper and was found at Indor, a khera about^ton 

1 It was found by Gonoral Cunningham and la on a capper plate 7A Inches by AA 
with the edges slightly arched. The inscription extends to twelve lines* the last tiu’^ ol W^clk 
are more apart from each other than the rest. J. A* S.; Bcti.| Xlill, eiaetf 
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from Anupshahr on the Ganges. It opens with a stanza in praise of the sun-god, 
and then records the order of the Brahman zaminddr of the Qora or Gaur gotra 
to the village teli or oilman to provide a certain amount of oil for the service 
of the temple of the sun. Indrapura, the correct form of the modem Indor, 
is mentioned in the record, of which the following translation has been made by 
B&bu Rajendralala Mitra :— 

Amen I May he whom Brahmans, in obedience to law, bcpraise with the harmony of mcdi* 
tation and the entire devotion of their minda ; may he whose end and whose motions upwards 
and sideways neither the gods nor Asuras can divine ; may ho whom men overpowered by di¬ 
sease and despondency seek with the utmost earnestnehs, - may that fountain and creator of light 
(Bhaakara) who pierces the darksome envelope of the earth—bo to your protection. 

In the year one hundred and forty-six, in the month of Phalguna, the (1) of the thriving and 
invincible kingdom of his most noble majesty, the supreme sovereign of great kings, the auspici¬ 
ous Skanda Gupta, for the promotion of prosperity in the possession of the owner Sarvanaga In 
Antarvedl (or the Duab of the Ganges and Yamuna). 

Versed io the four Vedas, the highly respected Brahmana Devavishnu, son of Deva, grandson 
of Pirindana, and great-grandson of Dodika, constant in the adoration of fire, of the family 
(anvaya) of Gora and the clan (gotra) of Varahagana, within the precincts of Indrapurfi, provides 
for the promotion of the fame of his mother, the wherewith all for maintenance of a lamp for the 
(image of the) lord Savlta (the sun), which is established to the east of the hermitage of the two 
Kshatriya saints Achalavarma and Bhumikantha, and adjoining Indrapura and Mardasyana. It 
should be the duty of the guild of oilmen inhabiting Indrapura to maintain this grant, and by 
supplying the oil to the Brdhmans of the temple, to make the merit of this gift reflect on them. 
On every new moon they should give two pala^ of oil in addition to the daily allowance, and this 
(should be done) as long as the sun and the moon shall last. He will be a vile murderer of 
cattle^ of spiritual instructors, and of Brahmans, who will venture to set aside this ordinance ; 
enveloped by the five heinous sins and all minor sins such a wretch will drop to the nether 
regions. Finished.’* 

The most important part of the above record is the date, which is placed in 

Further telereDcei to the 146th year of the Gupta ora during the reign of 
Skanda Gupta. Skanda Gupta. For reasons to be detailed in the 

volume relating to the Farukhabad district, there can be little doubt but that the 
initial era of their dynastic date is 78 A.D., and that the inscription is there¬ 
fore sixteen hundred and fifty years old, or, in other words, dates from 224A.D. 
This is the same Skanda Gupta who is mentioned in the inscription on the Idt 
or monolith at Bhitari near Sayyidpur, in the Ghkzipur district.^ There we 
read of his distinguished fame as a warrior and his “ clear insight into the pro¬ 
found wisdom of the TAntrikas,” and his success against a treacherous minister 
to whom had been committed his treasure, and who had, for a time, been suc- 
oessful in an attempt to make himself independent of the house of Gupta. We 
next hear of Skanda Gupta in the Kuhaon pillar inscription, which has been 
lately re-edited and bears date in the 141st year of the reign of Skaiida Gufita, 
or five years previous to the present one.* There can be little doubt from the 
wordiQg of both the documemts that during the lifetime of Skanda Gupta 

J i. A. 8., Bmi., VI., 1. VII,, 37 : XXX., S; VII., SSsi 
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troubles arose^ and that these were probably increased by his adoption of the 
new tenets of the Tantrists, who had just come into power, and who subsequently 
had such iaflueuce not only in India but amongst the Buddhists in NepAl 
and Tibet. The snpr(nnacy of the Gupta lino probably ended with Skanda 
Gupta, for we possess records of only one successor, and he ruled towards 
Central India. Whilst at the height of their power they must have held 
possession of the whole of eastern India from Bengal to Kurnaun and from 
Ndgpur and Gwaliar to Nop41. Inscriptions belonging to them are found in 
Magadha, Tirhut, Gorakhpur, Ghiizipur, Sanchi near Bhilsa, Garhwa near 
Allahabad, Allahabad, (xarliwal, Junagarh in Gujr^t, and now near Anup- 
shahr, and they were undoubtedly the most powerful Ikmily that ruled in 
the Antarbed since tlui extinction of the family of Asoka. It is strange 
that no Buddhist remains have, as yet, been discovered in Bulalidshahr; that 
they exist is almost coil:)in, although no place in the district lias beoxi men¬ 
tioned by either of the Buddhist Chinese travellers Pah Hian or Hweii 
Thsang. 

The next name eonneoted with the district is that of Raja Ahibaran of the 
Tomar tribe, after whom the present town of Bulandshalir was called Baran, a 
name it is still known by. The name Bulandshalir is merely a Persian transla¬ 
tion of the name Unchchanugar, or high city,” given to Baran from its position 
on the high bank above the Kali river. After Ahibaran carnc Hardatta, 
a leader of the Dor Rajputs, who took possession of Meerut, Koil, and 
Baran, and built at each place a fort. The ruins known as the Baldi Kot, or 

upper fort, at Bulandshalir are pointed out as the 
# remains of the buildings erected by Hardatta. One 

of the earliest authontic references in Musalindn histories to this district is con¬ 
nected wdth Hardatta. The author of the Tdrikh’-i^Yamlni ifiontions^ that in 
1018-19 A. D. Mahmud of Ghazni arrived at Baran, the fort of Hardat, Who 
was one of the R4is of the country. When Hardat heard of the approach of the 
invadejir, he trembled greatly and feared for his life. So be reflected that his 
8afety^W)uld bo best secured by conforming to the religion of Isl4m, since God's 
sword was drawn from the scabbard and the whip of punishment was uplifted. 
He came forth, therefore, with ten thousand men, who all prodaimed their 
anxiety for conversion and their rejectioh of idols.'’ Baran was there upon 
restored to Hardatta. 

One of the immediate consequences of this raid of Mahmud was a general 
upheaval of the western tribes and a marked iminigra*^^ 
Tfsdiiioo. towards the DuAb. Tradition has it that the 

MewAtis or Meos^ about this time, entered the district in large numbers and »ot- 
tied towards the so uthern borders. Undeterred by the pres ence of the Ijors^ 

" ...''.V" ... 
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they pursued their hereditary occupation of thieving and murder, and became 
such a source of trouble to the Por chieftain that he was glad to call in others 
to aid him in restoring order. A large party of Badgujars were on their way 
from Raju in Alwar to aid Prithiraj in his war with the Mahoba Chandels. 
To Raja Part4p Singh, the loader of this party, was intrusted the duty of clear¬ 
ing out the.Meos, and after a long and determined struggle he succeeded in 
ousting them from Pahasu, Dibai, and Anupshahr. He made Chaundera his 
head-quarters, and gradually acquired other villages by marriage, purchase or 
violence. The Badgujars were nominally feudatories of the Dors, and the 
supremo power remained in the family of Hardatta until the arrival of the Mu- 

salman general Kutb-ud-din Aibak, who in 1193 A.D. 

Kutb ud uni, 1193 A. D. Meerut and Baran, and established his own 

officers in each place as governors. Chandrasen was the Raja of Baran at 
this time, and ho repelled the attacks of the enemy with groat vigour until 
betrayed by his kiusman Ajayapal Dor and his servant Hira Singh, Brahman, 
the fort was taken. Chandrasen perished in the assault, but not before he had 
killed with an arrow Khwajah Lai Ali, whose dargah still exists to the east of 
the Balai Kot tp the present day. The traitor Ajayapdl was rewarded with 
the office of Chaudhri of Baran, and on his conversion to !sl4m received the 
title of Malik Muhammad Daraz Kad. His descendants are still proprietors 
of portions of the township of Baran, and profess to have a document in their 
possession conferring the right to the Chaudhriship u{)on them.^ Tlie gover¬ 
norship was bestowed upon one Kdzi Niir-ud-din Ghazuavi, whose descendants 
still reside in the town and bear the hereditarj^ honorific title of Kazi. Prithiri^, 
too, lent his influence against the Dors, and raised a monument to commemorate 
a victory that he gained over thein.^ 

The Dors rapidly declined after the conquest, and, now, possess only one 
Entire village in the district. The Gujars dai>e their arrival in the north of the 
district from the Musalm^n conquest; they came from Giijrdt in the PanjAb. 
The fourteenth century is also marked by a general immigration of Rajpiit 
tribes. The RbAls under Kirat Singh invaded the south of the district and 
expelled the Meos from the villages held by them in parganah Khfirja. These 
Meos seem to have lived both hero and as far south as EtAwa, with their 
hands against every man, and every man’s hand; against them. The faci¬ 
lity with which the BhAls obtained a footing in the district encouraged others 
of the restless EajpAt tribes to search for a settlement on the lands of the 
hapless Meos. ChaubAns, Qahlots, PanwArs, Gaurs, JaiswArs, JAdoiis^ Bargalas, 
and others, in this manner, parcelled out the MewAti villages amongst them¬ 
selves, whilst later on PathAns, Sayyids, and Shaikhs obtained grants in the dis- 

} Mangal Sen's Htotory of Baran. » Trans. A. S., L, 1S3. 
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trict. The Mew&tis arc still numerous, but they, now, possess only four entire 
villages as proprietors. The greater number of the Musalm4n inhabitants are 
descendants of converts made by Aurangzib from the Badgujar, Qujar, Bh&l, 
Jdt, Mewati, and almost every Hindu clan. As bearing upon this period, aif 
inscription bearing date Sanvat 1223 (1160 A. D.) may be noted which was 
found in the district in 1867, It is engraved on copper, and records a grant of 
land made by one Ananga, and gives the names of princes of two distinct 
families, though they are all grouped under the same family name of liodra. 
It commences with Chandrika, the fourteenth in descent from the donor, who 
was chief of the Rodra family then ruling in Kiilinga ; ^ the tenth in descent 
from him was Vikramdditya, who was expelled by his Brahman minister 
Padm4ditya. The latter, under the name Vahupati, founded a new dynasty, 
and fourth from him came Ananga, the donor of the village mentioned in the 
grant. The inscription is in modern Sanskrit, and the characters belong to a 
period immediately succeeding that of the Kutila inscriptions of the tenth 
century. 

Turning to the Musalin&n historians, we find from the Tahakdt^i^Ndsiri that 
Altamsh (lltitraish) was, for a time, the governor of Baran and i4 dependencies,* 
and amongst the few other notices of the district that we possess the following 
may be mentioned. In 1295 A.D., Ala-ud-din, after the murder of his nude 

JalAl-ud-din, proceeded from Karra to Baran, which, 
for some time, became his head-quarters.* The district 
then came under a succession of military governors, few of whom had any sym¬ 
pathy with the people.^ Under Balban, the fief of Baran was held by M&lik 
Tuzaki, who felt the displeasure of Kai-kub&d shortly afterwards and was got rid 
of by strategem. Zia-ud-din, the author of the Tdrikh-^i-Firdz SJiAhiy was a 
native of Baran, and his father, Muyid-ul-miilk, was deputy and Khw4iah of 
Baran in 1296 A.D., having evidently sided against the Jal&li party at the greit 
meeting of nobles held here by A14-ud-din in the previous year. Baron was one of 
the canfemments of the imperial army about this time, and it was here and at Kofl 
that th^awaited the attacks of the Mughals under Targhi. Tl\e Amfls of Baran 
suffered, equally with those in the rest of the Du&b, at the hands of Muhaimnad 
Tughlak. Many of them suffered death, and aU through the Da4b the tyranPa 
cruelties caused a famine quite as severe as one due to the failure of the period-^ 
ical rains* Ffruz Tughlak did his utmost to remedy the evils caused by his 
unde, and left a memorial of himself in Firuaganj at Khurja in this district. What 
was done by him was rapidly undone by Timur, who during his ri|id into th® 

^ Beni tRe date and the name of tlia coonlry Kalinga are open to doubts owing ib the ^ 
leet state of tbe plate. X A. S*, Bett., JCSCXTHI, Sl» * Dowson's Mint., 

A, a, Ben. XSiXlX,, 7, 8. * Dawson’s Billot, U8, ISS, let, llNIi lY., AS, 1^ 
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Du4b in 1398 A.D, took occasion to send foraging parties towards Baran, 
whither Ikbal Kh4n and many of ihe court had fled for protection. Civil com¬ 
motions followed the departure of the Mughals, and early in 1399 A. D. Nasrat 
Khan sent a large force under Shahab Khdn to attack Ikbdl Khdn in Baran. 
The former fell into an ambush laid by the Hindus and perished with his men, 
and Ikbdl Khin fought his way to Delili. The distress at this time was such 
that the whole of the Dudb suffered severely. War, pestilence, and famine all 
combined to reduce the unhappy people to the lowest depths of despair, and in 
addition there was no government, or only one not worthy of the name. Again 
in 1407 A.D. Baran was occupied by the troops of the Jaiinpur king, Ibrdhim 
Shdh, on his march to Dehli. Having heard tidings of the conquest of Dhdr 
by one of his enemies, Ibr&him returned to Jaunpur and left his follower Marhaba 
Khdn with a small force in the fort of Baran. Shortly afterwards Sultdn 
Mahmiid marched from Dohli against Baran. Marhaba KhJin came forth to 
meet him and a battle followed, in which the Khdn w^as worsted and Jriren 
into the fort. The Sultan’s men pursued, and mitering the fort, they killed 
Marhaba Khdn.” In the campaign against the Rajputs of Etdwa in 1420 A.D. 
Baran was one of the halting-places of the royal array, and then, as now, 
formed one of the principal stages on the road through the Dudb. On the 
murder of Mubdrdk Shah in 1434 A.D, disturbances arose amongst the nobles 
of his court, and Malik Alldhaddd Kdka, a Lodi of Sambhal, took possession 
of Baran on the part of those indisposed to Sarwar-ul-mulk, the murderer of 
the Sultdn. A large ferce was despatched from Dehli to reduce the rebels. 
AHab-ddd retired to Ahar, and being joined by some of the principal men from 
the force sent against him, drove his opponents back to Dehli, ivhere they, 
eventually, were defeated. 

Beyond these few stray notices and a visit paid by Bahlol Lodi to Baran, 

, , . there is little to be gleaned from the Persian historians 

Akbar 8 reign. 

regarding the e^^rly local history of the district. Mere 
names of governors and accounts of battles give us small information regard¬ 
ing the condition of the people or the economical history of the upper Dudb. 
la the A/fiH-^Aibari we have a glimpse of its fiscal history and a general 
account of Akbar’s administration. The following table shows the revenue of 
each mahdl or pargana in Akbar’s time expressed in ddms^ hnt it must be 
remembered that very few, if any, of the parganahs of the same name in 
existence now represent the parganahs of Akbar’s days. The changes of 
boundaries in 1842 and 1855 have so thoroughly altered the areas of eddh 
i^drganah that it would be impossible now to re-construot them. Those border* 
ing bn ABgarh and Meerut have only a portion of the villages that onee 
ibelonged to them, the present revenue of the whble 

district, or thdt of individual parganahs, with the assessments of Akbar’s time is 
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out of the question. The figures are given, more as an antiquarian note than 


as affording any really useful information^:— 


1. 

Ah&r ... 

Revenue 
in dams,, 

... 2},06.554 

10. 

Tilbegampiir 


Revenue 
in dams, 
... 3 70,374 

2. 

Pah^su 

... 25.02,562 

11. 

Jefvar 


... 18,78,375 

s« 

Khurja 

... ;i7,03,020 

12. 

Dankaur ... 


... 10,16,682 

4. 

Dibai ... 

... 21,67,933 

13, 

Sikandarabad 


... 12,5M99 

6. 

Malakpur 

... 14,46,132 

1 14. 

Sentha 


... 8.64,191 

6. 

Thana Parida ... 

... 2.12.760 

15. 

Sayliua 

... 

... 20 49,090 

7. 

SbikArpur 

... 19,8I.>»28 

16. 

Kanna ... 

... 

... 15,22,315 

S. 

Adah ... 

6,13,0H1 

17. 

Shakrpur ••• 

... 

... 21,11.996 


Baran 

... 3907,928 


Total 

2,96.09,013 


Gujars of Dddri. 


The changes that have occurred in each parganah have been noticed elsewhere* 
Bulandshahr, with the other districts of the Dmib, felt the full effects of 
the disastrous disorganization that reigned throughout 
tlie whole of Upper India from 1720 to the Britisli 
occupation. In the north of tlio district, Dargahi Singh, a Gujar of the Bhatti 
got^ carved out a principality for himself similar to those acquired by his clans¬ 
men, Nain Singh of Bahsuma, in the Meerut district, and llamday&l of Lan- 
dhaura, in the Saharanpur district, and the Jats of Bhartpur left a colony 
bekind them at Kuchchesar. Here the Gujars and Jdts, as usual, distinguished 
themselves for tlieir turbulence during times of anarchy, but the local history 
of this period is so intimately connected with that of Aligarh that it would be 
mere repetition to mention it here. Barau was then, to all intents and purposes, 
a mere dependency of .Koil, and had really no separate history of its own. 
Under the Marhattas it was administered from Koil, and with the fall of Koil 
it came into the hands of the British. Up to 1817 it remained in the Aligarh 
district, and the present district was not created until 1823-24. The particulars 
of the changes which took place at various times will be found under the 
parganah notices, and under the heading “ old families” on a previous page. 

At the conquest one of the most turbulent and powerful of the local magnates 
^ ^ was Mfidho Rao, the Marhatta jigirdar of M&l4gatk* 

Mai^ttasof Mdlagarh. n , . a i • 

lie was called upon to surrender and give up tus tort 

by Qie late Colonel James Skinner, to whom the duty of reducing the malcontent 

landholders between Koil and Dehli was intrusted. M4dho Bao answered the 

demand by ordering the Colonel to abandon his post at Sikandarabad, as it lay 

within the jurisdiction of the Marhatta fort of M614garh. The result of thes^ 

messages, which neither would obey, was a pitched battle near Sikandarabad, 

in which Skinner was victorious, with the loss, however, of 200 mien killed 

woundedj but, on the other band, the Marhatta |proe was almoat destroyed^ 

Eyentually Madbo Eao was glad to come to terms, and deli vered up 

d4m$ equal one rupeo, aad the revenui) wm Ikerefors eqasl lUi 

Thomas 
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tsondifcion of being allowed to nuirch away with all his ])rivate property and 
urnis. His son, Ram Rao, was afterwards taken into the British service^ and 
aittained to considerable eminence as a leader of the irregular cavalry. Other 
noted landholders, at this time, were llao Ajit Singh, the Gnjar leader of Didri; 
Rao Ramdhan, Jat of Kiichchosar; Dundi Khdii, Ldlkhdni of Pitanipur; and 
Ndhar Ali Khan of Imlani. The history of tliese men will be found under the 
Aligarh district and under the notice of their families. From the formation 
the district in 1824 to the mutiny in 1857 there is really little worth men- 
tioning in a notice like the present one. The famine of 1838 and the settle¬ 
ments of the land-rcvenuo are the only matters of great inij)ortance, and these 
are fully noticed elsewhere. 

On the breaking out of the mutiny^ at Meerut in 1857, tlie Bulandshahr 
district was held by Mr. Brand fSapte and Messrs. 
Turnbull, Melville and A. Lyall of the Civil Service. 
Mr. Sapte, at once, called upon all the principal landhoklers to aid in furnish¬ 
ing troops to preserve (uder. His requisition wa ■ complied with by Rao Guldb 
Singh of Kuchchesar, Muhammad Ali Khiiu of Cbhaiari, Murad Ali Kbdn of 
Pahdsu, Abdul Latif Khan of Khanpur, and Ijachbman Singh Shikdrpnr. 
The Jdts of Sehra and Sayyidpur and the Musalmans cf Chaundera were offered 
permanent service on condition of furnishing a troop of mounted men within 
a given time, whilst Mr. Sapte’s assistants made expeditions towards Dddri 
and Sikandarabad to overawe the turbulent Giijars, who, on hearing of the 
events at Dehli and Meerut., had commenced to plunder in ali directions. 
The Giijars had, already, burned all ihe travellcr.s’ rest-houses and had des¬ 
troyed the telegraph. On one occasion the civilians, with the a 8 si.stanc 0 of 
a detachment of the 9tli Native Infantry, suceo<ded in capturing forty-six Giijars 
belonging to some of the worst villages^ and brought tliem into the station. 
Aid was asked for from Bareilly, but fortunately the services of the 8tli Trregrlar 
V oavalry who subsequently mutinied, could not spared ; the R4mpur Nawdb 
I declined to supply the troops asked for from him, anotlier fortunate circiim- 
I stance, as the Patbfins of Rampur gave but little aid elsewhere ; and the Gurkhas 
|;ef Dehra also failed to arrive. General Hewitt of Meerut with his usual dis- 
|inclination to action, refuse^! to allow of the deputation of a few Europeans to 
[<5arry in the treasure to Mef?rut, and to add to the general gloom, a letter was 
I reoeived from the Magistrate of Agra (Mr. Drummond) and Major McLeod, of 
llhe Engineers, “directing all officers to fall back upon Agra, as the rebels were 
Ijpeported to be in full march on that station, and the fort was considered the 
Isbnly safe place,” Not so thought the Bulandshahr garrison, and they resolved 
|to remain at their posts, especially as the detachment of the 9tli Native Infan- 
i|brjr on duty at Bulandshahr had, hitherto, remained faithful, 

I ^ Mr, Saple’tf oaicial rffpon oa mutiny. 

r' ' 12 
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Early an the morning of the 21st May tidings arrived from Aligarh of the 
mutiny of the head-quarters of the regiment and the 

Mutiny of the 9th N. I. departure of the Europeans for Agra. Mr, Sapte^ at 

once, sent off all the ladies and children to Meerut, leaving the garrison reduced 
to seven Englishman—Messrs. Sapte, Melville, Turnbull and Lyall of the Civil 
Service, Lieutenant Ross of the 9th Native Infantry, and Messrs. Knight, father 
and son. Towards the evening of the 21st May this party was informed of an 
intended attack by the Gujars, and also hoard of the approach of the Aligarh 
mutineers oh their way to Debli. Upwards of ninety remount horses, sadly 
needed for the troops, w^ere at this time passing through Bulandshahr to Meerut, 
under a guard from the 6th and 44th Native Infantry, but General Hewitt 
refused to receive them, and they still remained at Bulandshahr. Mr. Sapte with 
Lieutenant Ross attempted to pack up the treasure, and whilst doing so were 
attacked by a large body of Giijars. The Europeans were obliged to leave the 
treasure in the hands of the sepoy guard in order to attack the Giijars, whom 
they charged and dispersed, but in the meantime the guard eoramcnoed to* 
help themselves to the treasure, and when the Europeans returned after clearing 
the streets of the town ‘‘ they were fired at by the guard as a warning to keep 
oflF.” They all succeeded in escaping to Meerut exoeq)t Mr. Knight and his 
son, who had got separated from their party whilst charging through the streets. 
The treasure and horses were all lost owing to the refusal of General Hewitt 
to render any assistance in removing the treasure and his positive prohibition 
against sending on the horses. Messrs. Ross, Turnbull, and Lyall bad induced 
the treasure guard to accompany them as far as the Grand Trunk Road, but 
when they arrived there the sepoys told them to go and join their friends as 
they intended to do.” 

As the Gujars entered the station they fired each house, commencing with 
Plundering of the civil bungalow, and during the four days that the 

Rtatioo* station w^as without British officers all property, public 

apj'^rivate, belonging to Government or Gevernment officers, was carried off 
or nurned. The public offices w ere gutted and all the records were destroyed : 
hence it is almost impossible to reconstruct the history of the district from it« 
fommtion until the mutiny. The people of the town and the neighbouring 
villages took a very active part in the work of demolition. The absence of the 
authorities from Bulandshahr and Aligarh left the Agra to Meerut road ts^mr 
pletely at the mercy of tibe ill-djsposed. Travellers were murdered aud plunderadf 
and aB communications, except by camel-riders, were stopped. The 
of Dehra (Sirmor Battalioii) were working their wray down by the eaail^ Nh 
were stopped at Disua in the Meerut district, by the destnietlon of tbd 
on the canal, and out tib^r asking for carriage from the t^eral at tteeriil 
request was negatived* They succeeded in readbing Jybndsliidr^ 
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24th May, and had they been supplied with carriage would have been in time 
to prevent the outbreak on the 21st and the loss of the treasure and horses. 
Messrs. Sapte, Lya]L Ross and Tyrwhitt arrived on the morning of the 26th 
from Meerut, accompanied by a detachment of Craigie’s levies consisting of raw 
recruits, badly mounted and worse armed, having as little confidence them¬ 
selves in their horses as wo had in the riders, and their subsequent conduct 
showed what tliey w'ore worth.” With the Giirkhas, 200 Rampur Pathdns came 
in from Kohilkhand and were employed in ]:atrolling the roads, but on the 
28th they show ed mutinous symj)tom8 and thirty of them marched off for Debli, 
whilst Major Reid of the Gurkhas ordered the remainder to leave the station. 
The Pathans recrossed the Ganges and returned to Rdmpur. Chandpnr, a village 
close to the station, which had shown itself active in the plunder of the bungalows 
was searched, and some property was recovered. A few of the principal ring¬ 
leaders in the previous disturbance were captured and hanged, and BilAspur, 
the fort of the Skinners, was visited, but its garrison preferred to remain w here 
they were. 

On the evening of the 28ih of May the Gurkhas marched to join General 
Wilson’s column at Ghaziabad (GhAziuddiunagar). The 
Depaitare of the Gurk a of parganahs Dadri and Sikandrabad were no 

sooner apprised of this movement than on the very next day they attacked the 
rich and populous town of Sikandarabad, about ten miles from Bulandshahr, 
Vast numbers of the inhabitants of both sexes and all ages were brutally 
illtreated and murdered.” The civil authorities were helpless. Only four 
miles off lay the fort of Waliddd Khan, of MAlagarh, w ho had arrived from 
Dehli on the 26th May with a following of mutineer soldiery and the patent 
of the suba/iddri of Koil and Baran in his pocket, granted to him by his con¬ 
nection, the ex-king of Dehli, with whom he had been staying. They knew 
that if they moved out of the station he would be dowm upon them and cut 
them off, and thus communication with Agra and Aligarh, the sole object 
of holding Bulandshahr, would have been impeded. It was no doubt very 
distressing not to bo able to respond to the repeated calls for assistance.” 
The guard was increased to 75 men from various irregular cavalry regiments, 
all under the command of Captain Tyrwhitt, whose sound judgment and firm 
bearing kept them together in a manner highly creditable to himself,” not- 
withstf^nding the news daily arrived of fresh regiments, to most of which the 
^men belonged,, having mutinied. The Europeans, again, numbered barely 
aevon men, and divided amongst themselves the duties of patrolling. Every 
was visited, at least once every hour during the night to prevent a 
dtiiifpi^se bj^the the enemy or treachery on the part of their own men, and the 
%ridgei-of>*boat» at Andpshidir was broken down to prevent the passage of the 
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Messrs. Clifford and Young, of the Revenue Survey, joined the garrison olf 
the 1st June, and mutters began to look very serious., 
Spread of anarchy. Keports from the interior of the district showed that order 

was passing away. Former proi>rktors now took the opportunity of ousting 
the present possessors of their estates and in some instance* this was effected by 
force and large bodies of armed men. The principal talukadirs, however, all this* 
time remained quiet. In fact, with the exception of the Mahlgarh man, no person 
of consequence then gave the authorities any uneasiness ; on the contrary^ 
they all continued to j>rt>fess extreme loyalty. The continuous stream of mutinoufl^ 
troops up the Grand Trunk Road had of course a very bad effect upon the mind* 
of all, disheartening the well-allcctcd and giving confidence to those who w'cre^ 
ill-disposed, whilst tlic sacking of the town of fc^ikaridarabad being permitted still 
to go on with impunity led the j)ao}»}e to suppose our povvei* had really ceased. 
Aligarh was hekl by the British for one day and by tho retela the next, but 
Waiidad occupies the here the authorities were rc^spected as far as Khiirja. 
^ktrict. Melville, who had rejoined the station frtiraMeerufy 

w ent down to Khurja and succeeded in bringing aw^ay some Ks. 1,5()0 of trea¬ 
sure. Rumours of an intended attack on the station were of daily occurroiictj and 


necessitated much |>atr<>lliiig. On the lOth June all Imt twenty men of the irre^ 
gular cavalry deserted and joined a largebody of mutineer cavalry who were 
then at Khdrja on their way to Dehli, and as these proved to be some of the Oudli< 
Irregulars, who had murdered their officers on the road, the station party thought 
it advisable to leave Bulandshahr for a time and retire to Oal6othi. They had 
hardly arrived there when new s arrived of the occupation of the tow n by Wali- 
did of Milagaih ostensibly in the name of the Bri;ish Government* Mr. Sapte 
resolved to return, and his account of the events tJiat then took place had better 
be given in his own words. He writes At Captain TyrwhdtFs request I 
went ahead with Messrs. Lyall and Clifford, and Lieutenant Anderson of thedrd 
Europeans, to let the people know we had returned. On entering the statiocr 
Ismail Kh&n, Waliddd's headman, who at once came up to me and 
ported all well. I told him I was going into the city, that our return 
should at once be known. He accompanied us, and when near the city said he 
had better go ahead, as there were a number ol' desperate clmraeters in the city 
who might oppose us. I saw a large body of men collected at the further end of 
the street, close to the kotwali. While Ismail Khan went to parley wfth 
them, we rode a little way dow n the street and then pulled up, awaiting hia 
return. Finding he did not come back, I sent Mr. CMbrd to Oaptain Tyrwldtt to 
let him ki 3 Hi|w how matters stood, and requested him to oonie on as quickly to 
could, while Mr. Lyall, Lieutenant Anderson, and I retnaced our steps leiatirely* 
Within a quarter of an hour Captain Tyrwhitt arrived, and on my lellihg 
howr the city was occupied, be expressed his determination to dbrif e thein 
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Ifivingf the word ‘‘ charge/^ we went at a gallop towards the city. On our 
reaching the last turn near the jail, which enabled me to see into the city, we 
found the rebels ha,l moved up to the entrance, aud the moment we came in 
Bight they opemed on us from three guns and a lie ivy musketry fire. Captain 
Tyrwhitt most gallantly led us within thirty yards of the guns, the first dischrge 
from which disabled and killed three men and horses. Only about 15 men had 
followed ; Craigie’s levies fled on the first shot being fired, and wo never saw 
them again. Being entirely unsupported, we were reluctantly compelled t-o 
retreat toN/ards the open, where wc could have a'*ted better than in the narrow road 
; in which wo were, l)ut we were not followed. I should mention here that we 
y had previously sent up a small gun, but as it was drawn by bullocks it could not be 
brought up in time for tlie action. We brought it oflF however with us ; Mr. 
Young, under whose charge it was, displaying much coolness on the occasion. 
Finding oursel vers unmolested we retraced our steps to Galaothi. As we pnssed 
Malagarh we found Waliddd had sent out a small body of cavalry to oppose our 
retreat, but these fled on our approach, and, as we pursued them, took shelter in 
a village close under the walls of Malagarh, from which they opened a fire upon 
us, but without elfect. Thus were we, step by step, driven out of the Bulaudsbahr 
district.’’ 

The day after the departure of the Europeans, Walidad exj)elled the police 
laterrcgrmm outpost at QalAotlii, whilst Mr. Sapte’a party remained 
at Babugarh, near Hupur, in the Meerut district, 
watching the Uobilkband rebels. On the 18th of June Walid6d’s outpost at 
I ®^liuthi was driven back, but on the 22fid June, owing to the arrival of the 
I Bareilly mutineer brigade, the Europeans had to fall back upon Meerut, The 
I Meerut and Agra road thus fell into the hands of the mutineers, and M&ldgarh 
i became the resort of all the ill-disposed of the surrounding districts. Waliddd 

i " occupied Aligarh and Khdrja, and attracted to his standard the Patlifins of the 
B&rah«Basti in the Bulandshahr district who had given so many recruits to 
I the generally mutinous irregular cavalry. Fiy)m its position, only about 900 
I yards from the road, the fort of Maldgarh commanded by its guns (six in num- 
I her) the entire road. Communication with Agra, even by camel-riders, waa 
I effected with extreme difficulty, for so well was the whole line of road and its 
I vicinity watched that scarcely a man could pass without being intercepted, and 

[ the penalty of discovery was death. Various oxi^editions were planned, but from, 
various causes were never undertaken, until Walid&d had got such reinforce^ 
^ents, and bis followers had increased to such numbers, that he had really be- 
jcidme a formi^^^^ foe. Beinforced by the Jhiiisi brigade ho threatened H&- 
pur, and but for the opportune arrival of a relieving force it would have expe¬ 
rienced the fate ^f Sikandarabad. During September a sharp artillery fight 
with the guns of the Jhdnsi brigade took place at Gal&otbi. 
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On the 25th September^ Colonel Greathed’s flying column set out from 
Re occupation of the Ghdziabad and arrived at Bulandshahr on the 28th. 
dieirict, ^^0 troops encamped within a mile and a half of the 

town at the place where the road to Mdlagarh branches off. A picquet of rebel 
cavalry fell back on the town, which was protected by a battery, whilst the 
gardens and walls were occupied by the enemy’s infantry. Leaving a reserve 
to protect the baggage and stores at the cross roads, the advanced guard of the 
British pushed on towards the city, feeling their way us best they could. The 
reserve was attacked by cavalry and guns iu flank, but these were quickly dri¬ 
ven oflF with loss, and in front the right and left columns of attack were soon 
engaged with the enemy. Their batteries were silenced, and a -way having been 
opened with grape-shot, the cavalry and artillery pressed on through the 
town, driving the enemy everywhere before them. Three guns and an 
immense quantity of baggage and ammunition fell into the hands of the 
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victors. 

Waliddd fled with the greater portion of his followers across the Ganges, 
leaving a number of guns, stores, and plunder in his 
fort, which was occupied by a detachment of cavalry. 
A party of Sappers were for some time employed in mining the fort, and on the 
1st of October the mines were exploded in person by the gallant Lieutenant 
Home, R.E., the hero of the Cashmere gate at Dehli, w^ho lost his life ; a spark 
from the port-fire accidentally ignited the train, and he was killed by the explo¬ 
sion. On the 3rd of October the column marched to Khiirja, and whilst there 
Mr. Sapte and Captain Watson visited Jhajluir, as the former gentleman had 
received intelligence of a Christian girl being concealed in the house of a Mu** 
salmon trooper of the rebel 15th Irregular Cavalry. Mr. Sapte writes 
Though we arrived at the village before daybreak, they were ready for us. 
A large body of sowars arrived, and many of them in full uniform came out to 
oppose us., Several were killed in actual fight, and some few taken prisonora 
with ai . I)ln their hands, were tried by drum-head court-martial, nnd dhot oa 
the spot. After a long search we discovered the girl ; she turned out to be the 
daughter of a Eurasian, a clerk in some Deputy Commissioner’s Office in Ou4h> 
whose life, as also that of the father, had been saved by the trooper 
Baksh, in gratitude to whom she turned Musalm&ni and married him. A# dho 
expressed a strong desire to be allowed to remain I did not force her #wayf^’ 
Kh^a, said to have been a very hol>-b6d of disaffiaction during the mutiny^ WM 
spared at the representation of the Oollector, who returned to l^andshahr* 

On the 4th October Bulandishahr was occupied by a foroe uuder Liente^uen^ 
Cc}londiFarquhar,consis<ang of the righi wing 
BiMeh B^tahon, two horse artillery guas^ R W 


BMtOT.tion of order. 
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Path&n horse tinder Major-Stokes, and from this date confidence began to 
be restored. Abdul Latlf Khdn, the head of the Patliiins of the BArah Basti, 
paid up his balances of land-revenue, though he had previously refused to 
pay one pice. This man was subsequently convicted of aiding the rebels in 
every way, and was sentenced to transportation for life. His tincle Azim 
KhAn had joined WaliJad, and was captured by Khushi Barn, the tJat Polioo 
Officer of Aniipshahr, whilst trying to escape into Rohilkhand. Azim Khdn 
was tried by court-martial and was sentenced to death. The police-stations 
were at once re-established, and with the exception of SAhibdAd KhAn, of 
ShikArpur, who had deserted, and Pir Muhammad KhAn of Aniipshahr, 
and Khurshed Ali, Kotwal of Bulandshahr, whose conduct was somewhat 
suspicious, the old police officers were reinstated in their posts. The greater' 
part of the rank and file of the police had joined the rebels, and their places 
were filled by JAts, while a strong force was sent to overawe the Giijars of 
DAdri and Sikandarabad. On the 17th November the camp moved towards 
the Ganges, but bad only reached Ahar when news arrived of an intended 
uprising of the Giijarp to rescue their brethren who had been captured, but 
this movement was frustrated by the troops returning by forced marches to 
Bulandshahr. The jail was then put into a state of defence capable of 
resisting the attack of any number of Giijars, and the jail garrison was re¬ 
inforced in men and provisions, so as to admit of the camp being moved 
without fear of being again recalled. On the 27th the force marched by 
SayAna to Piith, and thence down the right bank of the Ganges, visiting 
each ferry (ghdt). The whole of the boats were collected at Aniipshahr and 
iutrusted to a body of 200 JAts. Piitb, Basai, and AhAr were placed under Rao 
GulAb Singh of Kuchchesar, and the force proceeded southwards by KarnbAs to 
RAmghAt, having secured every boat of which any traces could be found. The 
rebels did not show themselves on the opposite bank, so the force mardaed 
; on to Dibii, intending to return to head-quarters, preparatory to boating up 
I the qus^rters of the Gujars, who still set the police at defiance and refiised to 
I pay up any revenue. On reaching ShikArpur intelligence was received of the 
i rebels appearing in force in the Budaun district opposite RAmghAt. The camp 
|immediately moved to the Ganges, and on arriving at the ferry the sound of 
|heavy firing was heard, which subsequently proved to be an attack 1^ the 
? rebels on Gaunaur, a friendly village some few miles inland. Gannaur wae 
^ plfm4ored, and the rebels then proceeded to loot the neighbouring villagea.^ 
I The Aheriyas, a numerous tribe, first shewed some opposition, but finding them*** 
imsupporM^ campromised matters, and finally joined the rebel ranks, 
occupy nearly all the vUlages on the left bank of the Ganges, and it 
was found necessary to keep a sfriet watch over all the ferries and fords, as 
the latter become daily more shallow ; but though on several oocasfona the 
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rebels attempted to cross iu force, they never succeeded. The camp was OOCU^ 

pied off and on until the 5th December in patrolling the Ganges parganahs 

from the Meerut to the Aligarh district 

Constant rumours prevailed that Walidad with all his following intended 

^ to make an attempt to re-occu])y MAlAgarh, and con* 

Expedition towards Eta. i .1 r i 1 

siderable excitement ensued. Uii the 5th December 

the force marched to Dibdi, where intelligence awaited them of the arrival 

of Bakht Kh4n and the Bareilly brigade iit Kasganj in the Eta district, 

where they murdered the blind old tahsildiir, Chaube GhansAm DAs, and 

levied a contribution on Soron. The Biilandshahr aiithorities resolved to 

make a demonstration towards Eta, and were about to proceed to Atrauli, 

when information was received that Hurrnat Khan, who held the fort of Pind- 

rawal, belonging to one Fahim-ul-nissa (a near relation of the rebel Rahim Ali 

Kbdn, son of Nasir Ali Kluin of Khailiya), was laying in stores for the use of 

the relK)l troops. Hurrnat Khan was surrounded by stratagem and his fort 

was taken, with an immense quantity of supplies evidently collected for warlike 

purposes. He wan also busily (‘iigaged in putting his fort into repair and 

iu mounting two guns wliioh had been lent to him by the Collector. From 

Pindrdwal the force marched towards Eta, and eo-operating with Colonel 

Seaton, was [)rosent at the action of the Nim Nadi and the operations along 

the Ganges, and returned to Bulandshahr, after a fortnight’s absence, on the 

29th December. On the 2n(l January news arrived of an attack upon the 

boat-guard at Aniipsliahr, and Mr. Jiyall started off with a body of mounted 

police, but was only in time to sec the conclusion of a very smart affair between 

the rebels and the Jats under Khushi Ham. The Collector had brought 

Defence of the boats at together about 187 boats here, and a short way above 

Bulandsbalir. place was an easy ford. Tlie rebels brought 

down two guns below the ghat, so as to rake the boats and the men who 

guarded them. The Jats returned the tire from two small iron guns, but, in 

“ meantime, a body of horse and foot attempted to cross by the ford, Khushi 

iR&m, in no way daunted, wheeled his men around and gave the rebels two vol- 

lies in quick succession, which had the effect of dispersing them for the time. 

Fortunately Colonel Farquhar thought it right to come to the assietanee of the 

J4ts, for on the 17th January, the enemy came down in force with six guns, 

two of which they planted opposite the centre of the British position and two 

on each flank. Lieutenant T. P. Bmith replied with his tw'o six**poutiders so. 

effectually that in three hours he silenced the enemy’s battery. The British 

loss on this occasion was two men wounded and one killed, whilst the enemy 

lost about fifty men, and had not Colonel Farquhar received the strictest h^ttne^ 

tions not to cross the river, the enemy might have been destroyed. This sttooess 

had the effect of preventing any more attempts to cross the river, and 
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Howards and punishments. 


Kahim All came about tliis time fresh from Bareilly as the rebel snbahddr of 
Budaun, he never succeeded in any attempt against the district. 

The Gujars of DMri fled to the western bank of the Jmnna khddir after send¬ 
ing in the revenue by Brahmans who had no share in their misdeeds, and before 
Mr. Sapto left <he district (21st April, 1858) nearly sixty pieces of cannon, 
some of them of large calibre, and many wall-pieces (jazdils) were recovered in 
the distiict. On leaving the district Mr. Sapte was able to report that it had 
resumed its wonted quiet. The revenue had been ail paid in, serious crime was 
unlcnown, and oven oflbnces of a slight and trivial nature were of unfrequent 
occurrence. Several mutinoors of the rebel regiments had been brought to jus¬ 
tice, and many of those who had taken an active part in the disturbances had 
bt)en caught and received the reward for their crimes, whilst those who had 
shown themselves loyal were reconmKmded for special, consideration. Mr. 
Sapte gratefully acknowledges the services rendered by the military officers 
deputed to the district, and Captain Tyrwhitt, in conirnaud of the levies. Messrs. 
Turnbull, Melville, and Lyall of the Civil Servi: o were present throughout, and 
were engaged in many expeditions requiring as much military skill as those 
whose profession it is, could command. 

A summary of the punishments and rewards on account of the events con¬ 
nected with the mutiny in this district will form a 
fitting pendant to the narrative given above.^ Besides 
those mentionod below there were many others who obtained confiscated villages 
in this district in reward for services rendered in other districts ; their names 
will be found under ^^amilios of distinction on a preceding page. 

(1.) Mr. T. Skinner, of Biluspur, obtained confiscated villages assessed at 
Bs. 6,000 per annum. 

(2.) Mahmud Ali Khan, of Chhatari, obtained villages assessed at Rs, 4,193 
per annum and a khilat or dress of honour of Rs. 1,000. 

(3.) Faiz Ali Khau, of Pahdsu, was rewarded with villages assessed at 
Rs. 4,000 per annum, of which one-fourth the revenue was rejnitted for life. 
He also received a khilat of Rs. 1,000. 

(4.) Imddd Ali Khdn, of Pahdsu, received villages assessed at Rs. 2,909 
per annum. 

(5.) Zahur Ali Khan, of DUarmpur, received villages assessed at Rs. 3,000 
per annum. 

(6.) Rao Gulab Singh, of Kuchchesar, was rewarded with villages assessed 

Rs# 8,000 per annum, with remission of one-fourth of the revenue for his 
|life, a khilat q{ Rs. 2,000, with the title of R^a Bahddur. 

(7.) Chaudbri Lachhman Singh, of Shikdrpur, received villages assessed at 
Bs> 1,99 9. 

^ 3*ram Kaawar Xtschhman Singlii el Bulaadshaht* — 
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(8.) Eai Durga Parsh^d received villages assessed at Rs. l^OO per annum. 

(9.) Khuslii Rdm, the J&t who defended the boats at Anupshahr, received 
villages assessed at Rs. 1,202, with remission of oiio-fourth of the roveuue for 
life, and a khilcit of Es. 1,000. 

(10.) The IioitvS of Eatan Singh, a Jat Risaldar of Sohra, received villages 
assess(xl at Es. 2,000 a year ; whilst Jhanda Singh, Basti Earn, Shadi Edin, and 
Naubat Singh, also Jats of Sehra, received laiids assessed at Es. GOO each, and 
Jhanda Singh, in addition, a khilat of Rs. 200. 

(11.) The Jats of Bhuthona also received rewards for defending their vil¬ 
lage and defeating Walidad and the Jhansi brigade with the capture of three 
guns. 

(12.) Ahmad Sayyid Khan, of Kliurja, obtained villages assessed id 
Es. 1,893, with a khilat of Es. 1,000. 

(13.) Imdad Ali of Gahiothi received a gratuity of Rs. 300. 

(14.) Harsarup, a servant of Government, received a gratuity of Rs. 500. 

(15‘) The tahsildars Jainarayan Singh and Bishandayal received gratuities 
of Rs. 1,000 each, and Sayyid Muhammad Shirazi, of Khurja, one of 
Es. 400. 

(16.) Farhatullab, a mukhtar, received lands assessed at Rs. 1,000 ; Munshi 
Lachhman Sariip, lands assessed at Es. 200, and Chandrdin Chand Kunwar, 
of Khurja, lands assessed at Rs. 557. 

(17.) Muni Lai, the agent of the Skinner estate, was Rewarded with a 
khilat of Rs. 1,000. 

(18.) Daulat Singh, Bakshi Singh, and tiarsahdi Singh, of Jewar, received 
lands assessed at Rs. 7 63, and Hazdri Singh and Mohar Singh, of Dayanatpur, 
lands assessed at Rs. 388. 

(19.) Eai Munnu L41 received estates valued at Rs. 1,000 ; Harsukh R6i, 
agent of the Kuchchesar J4ts, lands assessed at Rs. 500, and Thdii Singh, Ahir 
of Kota, lauds assessed at Rs, 300 and a gratuity of Rs. 500. 

The punishments awarded to the disaffected wore no loss comprehensive. 

(1.) mid4d of M414garh escaj^ed across the Ganges and was never 
ciiptured. His fort was razed to the ground and all his property was con¬ 
fiscated. 

(2.) Ismail Khan, once a trooper in Skinner’s horse, and subsequently kotwal 
of Jalandhar and again of Meerut, joined Waliddd’s service shortly before the 
outbreak. After the fall of M&14garh he fled to Bareilly, and thence to Shill- 
jahanpur, where he was tried, convicted and sentenced to imprisonment for 
fourteen years. Ismail Kh4n was subsequently pardoned, and is now in i||i6 
service of the Saw4b of Rimpur. 

(3.) Ghulim Haidar Khan was owner of four villages in parganab Barim. 
He was collector of the revenue to Walidid, and afto the M of 
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concealed himself. Ho returned under the amnesty^ but his estates have been 
confiscated, 

(4,) Jtfahdi Baksh, the principal adviser of Waliddd^ was sentenced to 
transportation for fourteen years. His property was saved owing to the services 
rendered by his son Alnnad Hasan in the Bahdranpur district. His is but one 
of the many instances of a family arrangement by which one member of the 
family took one side and another took the other side, so as to insure success 
whatever might happen. 

(5.) Eahim Ali Khan of Khailiya, a grandson of the oelebratod Dundi Khan, 
with his father Mazhar Ali Khan, raised the standard of revolt at the same time 
as Walidad. On the expulsion of the latter both fled to Bareilly, and thence 
made their way to Kaj})utana. They were arrested there by Major Eden and 
sent for trial to Agra. Mazhar Ali Khan died on tlui road, and Rahim Ali was 
tried, convicted, and s(mteiiced to transportation for life, with conflscation of his 
estates. He Mas one of ihose concerned in tho murder of Major Waterfield on 
the Grand Trunk Road. 

(6.) Abdul Latif Khan, of Khanpur, the head of the Path4ns of tlie Barah 
Basti, was punished witli confiscation of his property and transportation for life. 
Ho actively sided with Waliddd, and in every way opposed tho restoration of 
order. 

The Shaikh and Bahlim revenue-free grantees of Bulandshahr were deprived 
of their property for siding with Waliddd, whilst the Sayyid grantees of Shikdi'- 
pur lost theirs for adhering to Rahim Ali Khan, and a number of Pathans 
suffered for espousing the cause of Abdul Latif Khan. According to Kunwar 
Lachhmaii Singh the following landholders escaped thopuishment duo to their 
acts owing to tln^ amnesty :— 

(1.) Mustafa Khdn, of JahAngirabad, a relative of Walidad, corresponded 
Mith Dehli and assisted the disaffected. He was sentenced to seven years’ 
imprisonment, but was subsequently pardoned. 

(2.) R4ni Chauhaii, of Amipshahr, belonging to the old Badgujar family of 
that ilk, tried to recover the estates belonging to her ancestors with a view of 
setting up her sou as future Raja of Anupshahr. Her remaining estates were 
confiscated, but were afterwards released. 

(3.) Faiz Ahmad Khfin, of Malakpur, escaped by the amnesty whilst still 
under trial. 

(4.) Ghulam Qhaus, a Bilfich zamfnd&r of Jhajhar, was sentenced to 
seven years’ imprisonment and tho confiscation of his property for harbouring 
mutineers, but as he had aided in saving the life of a European he was 
pardoned. 

f (5.) Hurmat Khdn, of Pindriwal, escaped by the amnesty whilst still 

f trial. 
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All ihrougli the disturbances, the J&ts, as a rule, sided with Government, 
whilst the Giijars and Musalra&n Eajputs bitterly opposed all authority. The 
Giijars, Musalnians, and the Sayyids of Jdreha took a leading part in the sack 
of Sikandarabad. They were heavily fined and their estates were confiscated 
for the offence. The Bargala Rajputs of tho whole tahsil of Sikandarabad also 
distinguished themselves for turbulence and disloyalty. The only other events 
of note connected witli this district are the famine of 1860-61, the settlement 
of the Iand-revenu(* in 1860-65, and the establishment of a model farm^ for tho 
encouragement of agriculture in the upper Dudb, each of which is noticed in 
its proper place. 


^ Abandoned from July, 1875. 
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Ada, pronounced Ara, a village of parganah Sikandarabad and tahsili of 
the same naiAo, in the Bulaudshahr district, lies five miles west of the civil 
station and the same distance east of Sikandarabad. The population in 1865 
was 1 , 190 , and in 1872 was 1 , 618 . In Akbar^s time it was the head of a 
inah4l or parganah belonging to the sirkir of Dehli, and paying 5 , 13,081 ddmg^ 
which at twenty double ddms per rupee gives a revenue of Rs. 25 , 554 . It was 
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absorbed in Sikandarabad in 1844, The name is said to be derived from a 
colony of Ah^rs, some of whom bearing the title of Chaiidhri still reside in the 
town. The Miisaimfm residents are respectable and fairly well off. 

Aoauta, a parganah of the Bulandshahr district, is bounded on three sides 
by parganahs Sikandarabad, Baran, and Suyiitita of the same district, and on the 
north by parganahs Dasna and HApur of the Meernt district. It contained in 
1872 a total area of 101 srpiare miles, of which 80 square miles were under 
cultivation. The area assessed to Governinout revenue during tbe same year 
was 1)8 square miles, of which 77 square miles were cultivated, 11 square iniles^ 
were culturable, and 10 square miles were barren, 

Tlic Kali Nadi flows through the very centre of the parganah, dividing it 

into two almost equal parts. A large canal rdjbaha 
Ooncral appearance. i ^ i 

or water-courses traverses the length of the western 

side. Irrigation is carried on from the Kali, which is used as a canal escape, 
and kept supplied with water from the canal. This Avater also is sold by the 
Irrigation De[>artment. The result of tbe use of the Kali as an escape is that 
considerable damage has l>een done to about forty villages near and below 
where the escape falls into the Nadi, but this has however been partially reme¬ 
died by straightening the course of the river. Another large rdjbaha flows- 
between the Grand Trunk Road and tlie Nadi, and a large gdl or channel is 
taken out of the Sonpur nyfraAa, and runs along the Grand Trunk Road on the 
west and falls into the same rdjbaba at Baral. East of the Kali Nadi irriga¬ 
tion from wells prevails, Owing to the facilities existing for tlie construction 
of temporary wells tlierc are few masonry ones, tbe numbers being 2,000 of 
the former to SI 2 of tbe latter. The soil is nearly all good sealaj there being 
only about five per cent, of the inferior soils known as hhur and pilota. Thia 
character, with the amount of irrigation and the presence of the industrious 
flats, Ahirs, and Chaulians as cultivators, renders the parganah very prosperous^ 
In addition to the ordinary cereals, cotton, indigo, and sugarcane are exten¬ 
sively grown. In tbe western half there ia little culturable waste, but in the* 
eastern there is a somewhat largo tract of waste land fit for the plough 
within the areas of Sliarifpur, Baisrauli, Babanpur, PabsAra, &c. In places 
there is good culturable land partly covered with dhdk jungle and inter¬ 
spersed with low marsh lands called duharSy which yield the long thatching 
grass known as pdla, whilst in places it is entirely barren. The Grand Trunk 
Road traverses the parganah from north to south, running almost parallel to the 
Kill. A road also runs from Gahiotbi to Sikandarabad, but tbe eastern por^^ 
tions of tbe parganah are as yet unsupplied with roads. The priiKjipal vil¬ 
lages are Sontha, GalAothi, MAlAgarh, Makhduinuagar, Agauta, and IWi^pur. 
Makhdiimnagar was entirely revenue-free, but one-half was confiscated for 
the rebellion of Ohinigh Ali in 1857. Zainpur is held revenue-free ^ 
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Bh6ts. Ata and Asdwar were conferred on Ratan Singh and Gop/il Singh for 
Jojalty. 

Tbo assessment of tins parganah at the past settlement under Regulation IX. 

of 1833 was very liglit, and there was not a single coer- 
^ cive process issued for the recovery of the land-revenue 
during its currency. The alienation statements show that, with the exception 
of confiscated villages, only three entire villages and fifteen portions of other 
villages have cJianged hands during the same period. Out of the 111 estates 
comprised in the parganah in 1865, 71 were zamfnddri, 20 were pattiddri^ and 
20 WQVQ bhdf/achdm; 1,532 holdings were cultivated by proprietors, 871 by 
hereditary cultivators, and 3,832 by teuauts-at-will. The new assessinerit was 
made by Mr. 0. Currie in 1859. The following statement gives the statistics 
of the expiring revenue of tiie past and the initial revenue of the present settle¬ 
ments and those collected iu 1871 : — 
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The statistics of 1872 show that the land-revenue then amounted to Rs. 
89,000 (or with cesses Rs. 98,255), falling at a rate of Re. 1-6-0 per British 
acre on the total area then assumed; at Re. 1-6-8 per acre on the area assessed 
to Government revenue, and at Ro. 1-12-10 per acre on the cultivated area. 
The sum paid by cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses during the 
same year has been estimated at Rs. 2,50,817. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Agauta contained 91 inhabited 
sites, of which 16 had less than 203 inhabitants, 37 had 
between 200 and 500, 25 had between 500 and 1,000, 
11 had between 1,000 and-2,000; 3 had between 2,000 and 3,000, and one had 
between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabit¬ 
ants in the parganah is Galaotbi,* with 5,608. The settlement records show 
that in 1865 there were then 90 villages, distributed amongst 111 mah4l$ oy 
estatea. The total population in 1872 numbered 62,161 souls (26,351 females), 
giving 615 to the square Classified according to religion, there were 

45,420 JSiudds, of whom 21,174 were females ; 16,734 Musalm uxs, amongst* 
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%vhom 8,173 wero females; and thcro were seven Cliristiaus. Distributing th6 
Hindu population amongst the four groat classes, the census shows 5,009 Brah¬ 
mans, of whom 2,371 wore females ; 2,836 Rajputs, including 1,259 females; 
2,336 Baniyas (1,071 females); whilst the great mass of the population is 
included in the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 
35,239 souls, of whom 16,473 are females. The principal Brahman Bubdivision 
is the Gaur (4,767), and amongst Rajputs, the chief clans are the Cbauh&n 
(1,112), Badgujar (87), Panwfir (29), Jadoii (321), Bais (254), Gahlot, Gaur, 
Bhadauriya, Rnthor, and Jairaniya. The Baniyas belong, for the most part, 
to the great Agarw/il subdivision (2,073), and their allied caste, the Dasas, 
(263). Amongst the other castes the most numerous are the Lodhas (1,198), 
Kahfirs (944), Juts (0,974), ITaJjams (1,112), Chamars (9,573), Khakrobs 
(2,515), Alurs (1,768), Kolis (1,352), Giijars (3,236). The following castes 
have less than one thousand members each : —Bohra, Ahar, Dar/d, Kalal, 
Barhai, Khatik, Dhobi, Garariya, Lohar, Kumhar, Son&r, Goshdin, Jogi, 
Dhiina, BImt, Kayath, Bliarhluinja, Bainigi, Mali, Clihipi, Aheriya, Orh, and 
Joshi. The Musalmans are entered as Siiaikhs, 1,163; Sayyids, 1,213; Pathfins^ 
316; converted Hindus, 2,824; and without distinction over ll,t)00. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not loss than fifteen years of 
age), 200 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser¬ 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like ; 1,908 in domestic service, as personal ser¬ 
vants, water-carriers, barl>ers, sweepers, washermen, &e. ; 1,065 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods; 11,016 in agricultural operations ; 2,595 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mochanics, and the preparation of all classes of sub¬ 
stances, vegetable, mineral, aud animal. There were 2,965 persons returned 
as labourers and 359 as of no spocifiad occupation. Taking the total popula¬ 
tion, irrespective of ago or sex, the same returns give 3,182 as landholders, 
27,960 cultivators, and 31,019 as engaged in occupations unconnected with 
agriculture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 
1,119 males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
32,810 souls. 

The Tagas were the original dominant race and proprietors of the soil in 
this parganah, but were expelled by the Ohauhans and 
Gujars, and the returns of 1872 show only one persoii 
of the clan in the parganah. The Ohauhfes got possession of thirty ^twd 
villages still known as the Chauhdnon ke and the Gitjars acquired 

twelve villages still known as the Qdjaron k$ lira NadwAm^" The Ohanh&ni 
have lost most of their villages by private sale or mortgage, and the hf 
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confiscation for rebellion ; both are now mere cultivators, except in two villages 
and thirteen small shares held by the Ohauhdns and in two villages hold by 
the Giijars. Jdts hold twenty-six villages, the Skinner’s estate four, and tie 
remainder are divided in twos and threes among Sayyids, Shaikhs, Biliiches, 
Baniyas, Kiyaths, Aliirs, Rajputs, Brahmans, and Badgujars. Previous to 
Akbar’s time the country was known as the Ohauhdn Batlsa, and his dmils 
formed the present parganah under the name of malidl Sentha, The Marhattas 
sent an amil to overawe the Chauhans, who took up his residence at Agauta, 
and (he name was then changed to Agauta. In 1803-04 the Chauhdu 
villages and four others amounting to thirty-six were le ised to Bahadur Kbdn, 
a Marhatta employee, and formed part of the district of southern Sahdranpur 
(Meerut): hence the name Maliigarh sometimes given to this parganah. (See 
Ma'lXqaru.) In 1824 the lease was recalled, and in 1844 three'villao-es were 
withdrawn and 57 added, making altogether 00 villages, which with one subse¬ 
quently formed comprise the present parganah. 

Aha'b, an old ton n in th(( Bulandshahr district, gives its name to a parganah 
of tahsil Aniipshahr, and is situated upon the right hank of the Ganges, 21 miles 
north-east of the town of Bulandshahr. The population in 18G5 numbered 
2,324 souls, and hi 1872 was 2,414. It possesses a police-station, post-office, 
and an Urdu balkahbandi or village school. A large fair is held here on the tenth 
of the light half of Jetk, at which crowds assemble to bathe in the Ganges. The 
town abounds in temples of some antiquity, the most remarkable being one in 
honour of Mahaieo. Ahar, being situated on a navigable river, is a fairly pros¬ 
perous commercial town of third-rate importance. A bridge-of-boats is kept up 
here for the dry months of the year. The name Ahar is locally derived from 
‘akV and ‘hdr,' the killing of the serpent, and the present town is said to 
be the place where Janamejaya perfonne.d the great snake-sacrilice,* and 
History. rewarded the N4gar Brahmans and others who assisted 

him with grants of lands in the vicinity. Ab4r also lays 
claim to be the Kausarabhi to which the Pandava rulers of Hastindpur transferred 
the seat of government after Hastinkpur had been swept away by the Ganges— 
a pretension unsupported by probability or evidence. The people of Ahiir also claim 
for it the honour of being the residence of Rukmini, wife of Krishna and daugh¬ 
ter of Bbismak, Raja of Vidarbha. The temple of Ambika, from which Krishna 
decoyed Rukmini away, is still pointed out by the Brahmans of Ali&r as situated 
on the Ganges about two miles below the present town. This claim also must 
bone^Uved, as Kundilpur, the capital of Bhishmak, has been identified with the 
chief town of Berar. There are several large tumnli (Jc/iera) in and about 
Ahftr which testify to the great antiquity of the place, and there is little reason 

** ”*8 the of a petty flindd principality for some centuries* 

* Wlieeler** Mahibhi aU, I, 46 . ------ 
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previous to the Musahnan occupation.^ The Nagar Brahmans of Ahir state that 
they received a chaurdsi (84) of villages from Janaraejaya in reward for the 
assistance given by them in the snake-sacrifice. In Alamgir’s reign the majority 
of these Brahmans became Musahndns, and retained the proprietary right in the 
town until 1857, when the majority of them behaved very badly, and lost their 
property, which was conferred on Uaja Gursahi Mai of Moradabad. In the time 
of Akb&r Ahdr was the capital of a mahal or pargaiiah attached to dastur Thdna 
Farida of sirkar Koil and stibah Agra, and paid a yearly revenue of 21,06,554 
ddms^ or about Rs. 1,05,327. 

Ah An, a parganah in tabsil Anhpshahr of the Bulandshahr district, is bound¬ 
ed on the east by the Ganges, on the west by parganah Baran, on the north 
by parganah Saydna, and on the south by parganas Anupsbahr and Shikdrpur 
of the same district. According to the census of 1872 this parganah had then 
a total area of 147 square miles, of which 107 square miles were? under onltiva- 
tion. The area assessed to Government revenue during the same year was 147 
square miles, of which 107 square miles were cultivated, 2 square miles were 
Culturable, and 17 square miles were barren. 

Though it has a considerable river frontage, Ahdr has little khddir^ as the 
Ganges banks are high along this parganah. The Aniipshahr branch of the 
Ganges Canal passes clown the parganah at an average distance of about three 

miles from the Ganges, just within the line ofpoorsandy 
General appearance. -i i . i ' rni • , . • ^ i 

soil lying along tiie river. inis tract, owing to the 

depth of the water-level and lightness of the soil, is badly oft for irrigation. 
Further west, and in the centre also, the kuchcha wells re-appear, and the 
soil is more firm and productive. Kothing but tlie common cereals are 
grown, nor is indigo, cotton or safflower raised for export. . There are no 
important roads, and very little traffic. The principal towns are Ahdr and 
Khdnpur. The cultivators are principally Lodhas, Pathdns, Jdts, and Rajputs. 

Of these the Jdts and Lodhas are the best. As a rule, the cultivators are not 
well off*, as they were much harassed by Abdul Latif Khdu, and his father 
Ibddullah Khan before him. Between the canal and the Ganges the average 
depth of water from the surface is 25 to 30 feet, and in the remainder of the 
parganah it rises to 18 feet 8 inches, with a depth of water in the wells averaging 
0 feet 8 inches. Irrigation is scanty, the proportion in 1865 being only 26 per 
cent of the cultivated area. The canal is dry beyond Aniipshahr, but the new 
works at Narora will relieve the main channel and admit of some extension of 
irrigation beyond the two rdjbahas at present in existence. Between Khdnpur 
and Garaouli there are large tracts of uncultivated lands, mostly covered with, 

« ^ Hasbfd-ud-diD,q.aoting from A1 Birdui, who floarished betweea 970 and 1039 meutioas 
Abir in the itinerary from Eana j to Meerutf KanauJ to Dayamaai 10 pmmangz ; to Chftti/ 

10 i to Ahiri 10 \ and to Meerut, 10. Powaon's Elliot, I, 62. 
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dAdJk jangle, and generally good and culturable, but interspersed with patches of 
poor and bad land. 

The settlement of the parganah under Regulation IX. of 1833 by Messrs. Q. 

Bird and Tonnochy was a fair and adequate one. The vil* 

Fiscal history. 

what lightly assessed, and in those held hy him as mortgagee the demand was 
rather heavy. Omitting cuiifiscations, the traiinfors have been very light daring 
the currency of the old settlement, and of the two villages transferred by decree 
of court only one was a real transfer, the other belonged to Mustafa Khan’s 
collusive transfer noticed under the Aniipshahr parganah (page 115). Of the 146 
estates in the parganah, in 1865, 129 were zamiiidan, 6 were perfect pattid^ri, 

8 imperfect pattid&ri, and 3 were bhayatdiara ; 325 holdings were cultivated by , 
proprietors, 2,748 by hereditary cultivators, and 3,544 by tonants-at-will, and 
nearly all now pay rent in cash. The assessment of the now revenue was made 
by Messrs. Currie and Lowe in 1860-61, and came into force from 1862-63^ 
The increase in the irrigated area is more considerable than the increase in the 
cultivated area. The fallowing statement shows the statistics of the expiring 
revenue of the past and the initial revenue present Heitloment; — 
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The land revenue for 1872, according to the census returns, amounted to 
R«. 82,969, falling at a rate of Re. 0-14-1 per British acre on the total area, at 
Be. 0*14-1 per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and at Re. 1-3-5 
per acre on the cultivated area. The sum paid by cultivators to the landowners' 
as rent and cesses during the same year has been estimated at Rs. 8,09,441. 
According to the census of 1872, parganah Ahar contained 127 inhabited 
Popolfttion. which 37 had less than 200 inhabitants, 53^ 

had between 200 and 500, 25 had between 600 and 
1,000,10 had between 1,000 and 2,000, one had between 2,000 and 3,000, 
and one had between 8,000 and 5,000. The settlement records show that' in 
1866 there were then 184 villages on the register, distributed amongst 146 ' 
mahab or estates. The total population in 1872 numbered 61,048 souls 
(28,910 fiwnales), giving 415 to the square mile. Classified according to* 
tohgum, Utere were 49,248 Hindtls, of whom 23,108 were females, and l l^SOOf 
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Musalmins, amongst whom 5,802 were females. Distributing the Hindu 
population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 5,323 Brahmans, 
of whom 2,487 were females ; 5,596 Rajputs, including 2,498 females ; 1,580 
Baniyas (745 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is included in 
*Hhe other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 36,749 souls, 
of whom 17,378 are The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this 

parganah are the Gaur (3^912), Sanadh and Nagar. The chief Rajptit clans 
are the ChauWin (667), Badgujar (915), PanwAr (82), J^don (588), Bais (315), 
Bhala SuMn, Baghel, Dor, Bachhal, Jaranliya, Mahesri, Bargala, and Jajil. 
The Baniyas belong to the Agarwal (1,032) and Dasa (384) subdivisions. 
Amongst the other castes, the most numerous are the Lodha (10,317), 
J&t (2,123), Chamfo (9,736), Khi'ikrob (1,710), Garariya (1,692), M{i\i (1,109), 
and Gujar (2,044). Besides the above castes, the following are found in this 
parganah with less than one thousand members each Darzi, Kalal, Barhai, 
Kah&r, Hajjam, Khatik, Dhobi, Koli, Kumh/ir, Sonfir, Goshain, Jogi, Dliiiria, 
Bh4t, Kdyath, Bharbhunja, Bair^gi, Aheriya, Taga, Orb, Joshi, Kiichhi, Mal- 
lAh, Mina, Kbdgi, Chauhdn, andNat. TheMusalm&ns are distributed amongst 
Shaikhs (1,580), Sayyids (118), Mughals (54), Pathans (2,524), converted 
Hindus (857), and the remainder are entered without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

^ . census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 

Occupations. , * 

adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 124 

are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 1,720 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
w’^ater-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 820 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 11,654 in agricultural operations; 2,042 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There w^ere 2,554 persons returned as labourers and 333 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age 
or sex, the same returns give 1,044 as landholders, 35,789 as cultivators, and 
24,215 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa¬ 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 722 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 32,138 souls. 

Before the Musalm4n invasion this part of the country was known as the 
chaurdsi (or 84 villages) of the Nigar Brahmans, 
who, with the Gorwa Rajputs, divided the parganah 
between them. Shortly after the Musalmdn conquest these tiibes were oust^ by 
the Badgujars and Pathdns ; the latter first settled down here under King Sha- 
hab-ud-din Ghori and first gained importance under the Lodis. Thi|]r held twelve 
villages known as the ^^Bxthdmn ke bdrak whichare mostly in this parganah 
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but some are in Sayana. (See Bagkasi.) These men still make capital recruits 
for the Bengal cavalry. Akbar formed Ali4r into aparganah attached to dastiir 
Thfi-na Farida in the sirk4r of Koil and siibah of Agra, and stationed an dmil 
here. In 1803 Ahar was incorporated with the Meerut district, and in 1824 was 
transferred to Bulandshahr. In 3844 tlie number of villages was fixed at 134, 
and in 1859 the pargauah was transferred from the Baran tahsil to Antipshahr, 
Previous to 1857 Abdfil Latif Kbdn, of Khanpur, held 85 villages in the parganab, 
but these have all been confiscated. The Ndgars hold 8 villages, but the Musal- 
mdn portion lost four for rebellion. The Jdts of Kuchchesar o\vn 55 villages, and 
the Kdyaths of Nabinagar own seven villages ; the few remaining villages are 
principally held by Ilajputs. 

Ahmadgarh, a village of parganab Pahasu of the Bidandshahr district, is 
distant 28 miles south-east from Bulandshahr inid 6 miles north from Pahdsa 
on the Ramgbat road. The population in 1805 numbered 2,228 souls, and in 
1872 there were 2,621 inhabitants. The village w^as founded by Aiii Rai, th© 
Badgujar Raja of Anupshalir, who named it after his own titlo^ of Ahmad Khdni. 
Local tradition, however, says that the town was founded by Hem Singh or 
Ahmad Khan, a Badgujar, and near relative of Ani Uai, 1 Ic ni Singh, too, basked 
in the sunshine of Jahangir’s smile, and was treated by him with much favour. 
A large tank, or rather small lake, stretched from nortlf-wesi to north-east of the 
town. On the borders arethe ruins of some stately builuings now called the 
hamrndm or bath, and intended apparently in the old time for the use of’the ladies of 
the fort. The town with six other adjoining villages, formerly liamlets belong¬ 
ing to it, was granted in jdgir to Raja Madho Ihim, Khaitri, by Mddhoji 
Sindhia in 1778 A.D., at a fixed rent of Ks. 3,200, and the British Govern¬ 
ment in their treaty with the Maharaja agreed to respect the grant. They 
have done so to the extent of excluding from settlement the descendants of 
Hem Singh who have been Musalmdns since the time of Aurangzeb, and ou the 
death of Rao Bihari Mth, the last jagird^r, in 1870, the six limnlets were settled 
with his representatives, and the town was settled with the original proprietors. 
The tank produces vast crops of water-nuts, but detracts from the healthiness of 
the town. A market is held on Saturday. There is a post-office and a school. 

AniJpshahr, a town^ in the pargauah of the same name in the Bulandshahr 
district, is situated on the right bank of the Ganges 25 miles to the east of 
Bulandshahr, in latitude 28^-21' and longitude 78®-18'-55." It is the head¬ 
quarters of the tahsil of the same name. The population in 1830 numbered 8,072 
souls, of whom 6,026 wwe Hindus and 1,866 ^vere Musalmdns. There were then 
1,723 families residing in 893 enclosures. In 1847 the inhabitants numbered 
8,947 souls; in 1853 the numbers had increased to 9,414, and in 1865 to 


1 Bcames’ Elliot, II., oo. «This town and Jahangirabad w ore transterred to Alitfarh. 
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10,644. There wore 9,336 inhabitants in 1872, of whom 7,190 were Hindus 
(3,417 females) and 2,14G were Musalmans (970 females). The site occupies 
123 acres, giving 7G persons to the aero. 

The town is situated on tlie high western bank of the Ganges, and part of 
it has been carried away, at various tim(3S, by the action 
of the river, so that the remains of masonry wells now 
slaaJ like pdlavs in the ])rescnt bed of the river. During the cold weather the 
deep vstream of the Ga nges keeps to tho Budaon side of tlie river bed, leaving a 
large level ex])anse of white sand between it and tho base of the cliff'upon which 
Anupslialir is built, Tho site itself is long and narrow, and well drained by the 
ravines which surround it, especially on the south, where it is bounded by tho 
Aligarh and Moradabad road. The road from Bulandsbahr enters the town 
from the north, and runs south to join the Aligarh road. It forms the principal 
bazar way. The Bazar-i-maajid, at first entered from the south, contains some 
poor shops : then comes the Bazar kalan with better shops, often two-storeyed, 
and at right angles to it a second bazar runs through the sliort diameter of the 
town, and further north tho mandi or grain market opens off the Bazar kaMn. 
The mandi is a square, about fifty yards wide, surrounded on three sides by 
substantially built grain shops. Beyond tho mandi^ tho bazar continues for 
some distance and ends in the Bulandsbahr read. On the whole tho houp^s. 
are chiefly built of mud, and with the exception of the Brahman quarter ^ 
the Garhi muhalla on the site of Tara Singh’s fort, there are few brickf^l?^^ / 
liouses to be seen. On the western side tho houses are so connected toget^r' | 
to form somewhat the appearance of a w^all, beyond which the land sinkfij^r^^A I 
suddenly partaking of the character of a wide sandy ravine, watci^^f a 
wliich drains by a bridge northward under the Bulandsbahr road to reajli the 
Ganges, There are no stagnant water-holes around, and the entire site is well 
drained. 

To the south, the Aligarh roadway, a fine, level metalled road,-has been 
fixed upon as the proper site for the public institutions. On the slope of this 
road is a fine bazar known as Wobsterganj, from its founder Mr, Webster, O.S. 
The shops have been sold to Baniyias at from Rs, 200 to Rs. 500 each, and rent 

at from four annas to one rupee per mensem. The road 
is connected with a bridge-of-boats, which is kept tip 
met the Ganges for about eight months in the year, but, owing to the shifting 
nature of the river-bed, it is Hi tie used by cartmen. The high road, before it 
reaches the bazar, has the post-office and dispensary on one side of it, both 
of which are nejit brick-built buildings; the former was built in 1866, and 
the latter was established in 1870, The dispensary costs Rs. 504 per annum, 
derived from private subscriptions, except the cost of the Native Doctor’s pay, 
which is defrayed by Government On the other side of the road are the 
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talislli and schoolhouse. The tahsiii was built in 1860-G5 at a cost of 
Rs. 13,479, and contains the office of the Sub-Collector of the land-revenuc and 
the police-station. The Anglo-vernacular school, built in 1864, has an average 
o< 47 pupils, and is maintained at an annual cost of Rs. 840, half of which is 
defrayed by public subscription. A village school is maintained from the 
education cess, and has an average attendance of about 80 pupils. The 
principal rnuhallas or wards are the AhAr Darvv&za, Garhi, Nagarseli, KedArsAb, 
MAnik Chauk, Chliipianti, Pokhar, Khirki, Patpuri, JAtiydna, Mon DarwAza, 
Chatta Bazar, Talla and Malla Muhallas. There is nothing in their names or 
histories demanding special notice. On the river side the houses are broken 
up into clusters by the ravines leading to the Ganges, and the principal way lies 
in the bed of the river. Many of the interior streets and lanes are metalled, 
as also the ways leading down to the rivers. There is one fine mosque in the 
Bazar-i-masjid, and another is being built near the river. 

The town is the resort of Hindu pilgrims, who bathe in the Ganges here at 
certain seasons. The largest assemblage is on the day of the full moon in the 
month of KArttik, at which time some hundred thousand pilgrims collect from 
all quarters. Smaller fairs are held at the time of a lunar or solar eclipse. 
The Ganga DarwAza in a tree-grown ravine leading down to the Ganges and 
the MadAr DarwAza are the principal bathing-places, and the GujrAti Brahmans 
who attend the ghats reside, for the most part, in the Garhi Muhalla; A Jar<yo 
house with a garden overlooking the river belongs to the PAikpAra estate, and 
affords accommodation to travellers and district officers w^hen on tour. Anup- 

^ ^ , shahr lies wdthin easy distance of Aligarh, Buland- 

Fairs and trade. i i i i ^ 

shahr, Budaon, and Moradabad, and this position, as 

well as the fact of its being upon the banks of a navigable river, contri¬ 
bute not a little to enhance the commercial importance of the town. Next 
to Khiirja it is the largest cotton and grain market in the district, and the trade in 
timber and bambus is also extensive. Hitherto the chief traffic has been down 
the river to Mirzapur in wool, safflower and corn, and up the river from Farukh- 
abad in cotton cloths. There is some local manufacture of coarse and fine cloths, 
blankets, boots, hackeries, soap, shoes, jdmddni, and indigo, and a brisk traffic 
in these commodities with the neighbouring villages in exchange for grain. 
The trade in former times must have been considerable, but since the opening 
of the BAjghAt Station on the Oudh and Rohilkhaiid Railway, about nine miles 
south-east of AnApshahr, much of the traffic is said to have been diverted. Tbe 
afiairsof Uie town are managed by a municipality consisting of 15 members, 
fire of whom are official end ten are elected by the tax-payers. The income 
is derived from an octroi tax supplemented by a house-tax. A proper con¬ 
servancy establishment is kept up, and much attention is directed to local 
improvements. 
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Tlie following ta\>le shows the iucomo and expenditure of the municipality for 
the year :— 


Receipts. 

1870-71. 
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Rs. 
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Opening balance, 

... 

1,003 

1,33.3 

599 

^'ollecdon, 

678 

669 

Class 1. Food and drink. 

... 

2,827 

2,;;. .‘6 

3,068 

Kead-office, 

281 

278 

„ 11. Animals lor slaughter, 

10 

12 

14 

a. Original works, 

1,060 

325 

„ III. Fuel, &c.,... 

... 

2 r»e 

129 

174 

/). Supervision, ... 

... 


„ IV, Building materials, 

... 

142 

378 

423 

e. Rf'pairs, &c. 

649 

809 

„ V. Drugs, spices, 

... 

350 

2.37 

221 

Police, 

2.034 

1,905 

„ VI. Tobacco, 

... 

' 0 

86 

120 

Education, 

110 

61 

„ VII. Textile fabrics, 

... 


38a 

458 

Conservancy, 

984 

969 

„ VIII. Metals, 

... 

... 

90 

115 

1 Charitable grants, 

245 

220 

Total of octroi. 


3,694 

3,706 

4,.594 

1 Refunds, 

60 

2 

Ti»x on houses. 

... 

747 

758 

764 

Misceliatioous, ... | 

12 

59 

Rents, 

... 

35 

19 

20 




Fines, 

... 

80 

95 

66 


1 1 


Founds, 

... 

a ft • 

109 

89 


I I 


Mlscellaneoup, 


624 

465 

46.5 


i ' 


Kxtraordinary, 


773 

216 


' ' ' ... 



Total, 

... 

6,04r, 

C,7ol 

6,686 1 

1 

Total, ... 

1 <>#'32 

6,327 

1 


The incidence of the octroi during 1872-73 was lie. 0-9-2 per head ui; fho 
population. The imports and consumption per head for two years are show»i 
liolow : the imports of cloth and metals for 1872-73 are only for ten months: — 


Articles. 


Consumption per 
head in 


Articles. 


§0,2 i S.2 1872-73. 187S-74. 
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S .2 ' S .2 . Consumption per 

CO head in 
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4 I.- I'f S.- 1872-78.1 1878-74. 



The town of Ail6i)shabr was built by tbo Badgi'ijar Raja Atitip Bai in the 
Hiatory reign of the Emperor Jah&ngir on an old khera ot motitid 

known as Bbador. Jah&ngir in his memoirs menidotts 
the courage displayed by the Raja whilst attending the emperor on a bunting 
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excursion. For tiiis service Aniip Rai received the title of Aui Eai Singh 
Dalan, and a grant of 84 villages on each side of the G inges. Jabingir formed 
ihese villages into a ilteparato parganah. The mins of a brick fort and temple 
built by Ani Rfii still exist below the remains of the old manufactory of the 
East India Company. Tn the seventh generation, Tara Singh and Madho Singh, 
sons of Achal Singh, divided the hitherto united family property amongst them¬ 
selves. T4ra Singh made Aniipshahr his head-quarters and Mfidho Singh took 
Jahangirabad. Tara Singh improved tho town very much, and so patronised 
men of letters and learned pandits that the town came to be popularly known 
as the little Benares.” On the death of Jara Singh without issue, the three 
sons of Madho Singh distributed Q\e estate amongst themselves : Umed Singh 
obtained Aniipshahr, and Khoras Rij and Bhawani Singh remained at Jahin- 
gfrabad* During the dissensions that ensued, one of the Ranis, rather than 
submit to some degradation, blew np the fort and perished in the ruins along 
with several of her adlierents. Five years afterwards the destruction of the 
place was completed by the army of Asaf-nd-daula, and since then the family 
began to decline rapidly. An account of this 1‘amily is given in the history of 
the rise and fall of old families in the district notice. Treasure was said to have 
been concealed in the fort, but it has since been abstracted. For many years 
subsequent to tho British occupation persons used to employ themselves in dig¬ 
ging for money amid the ruins and were, in some instances, successful. 

In modern history Anupshahr is remarkable as the site chosen for his can¬ 
tonments by Ahmad Shah Abdali in l7o7 A.D,, when he proceeded to parcel 
out the fiofs of Upper India amongst those whom ho wished to honour. And at 
the close of 1759 he again pitched his tents around the town and organised 
the famous coalition of the Musalm^ns of Upper India against the Jats and 
Marhattas, which led to the battle of Panipat in 1761. In 1773 A.D. the forces 
of the Oudh Vazir and the British made Anupshahr their rendezvous when 
opposing the Marbatta invasion of Rohilkhand. The allies nearly surprised 
a body of four thousand Marbatta horse whilst fording the Ganges about five 
miles below RAmgh&t, to reinforce their friends'^on the other side. The greater 
part of the Marhattas had got as far as tho middle of the river when the Bri¬ 
tish army came in sight, upon which the Marhattas suddenly returned and 
marched up the western bank towards R&iiigh&t, whilst the allied troops took 
the opposite bank until they arrived at Asndpur, opposite the Marhatta en¬ 
campment. Here the Marhattas commenced a cannonade against the English, 
but this was soon answered by the latter with such effect as presently to silence 
the Marhatta artillery and oblige their whole army to change their ground with 
some precipitation.^ The Marhattas retired by Et^wa to their own couijtry in 
May, 1773. From this time until 1806, with the exception of one or two short 
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interruptions, such as during the brief ascendancy of Francis's opposition in the 
Calcutta Council, Anupshahr remained an outpost of British troops^ until the 
garrison was transferred to Meerut. The only memorial‘d however, of the long 
continued presence of British troops in the vicinity, now to be found, are in the 
two cemeteries crowded with nameless graves. In 1805, Sher Singh, Badgujar, 
received a large remission of revenue for his services in protecting the station 
against an attack of Diindi Khfin.^ Anupslialu* is considered a very healthy place, 
and has not been visited with any of the epidemics which are so common in the 
upper districts. A noted family of Hindu physicians reside Ijore who are largely 
consulted by all classes, and seem to be very skilful in their treatment, if 
one may judge from the success they meet with and the high repute in which 
they are hold. In tlie mutiny Anupshahr is noted for the successful defence 
of the boats by Khushi Rdm and his Jats mentioned in the liistory of the mu¬ 
tiny in this district (page 95). The proprietary right in the town site now be¬ 
longs to the Pdikpdra estate in trust for the Brindaban temj)le in the Muttra 
district. The principal banker in the town is one of the Gujrdti Brahmans of 
the Garhi Muhalla. Anupshahr lies on the military route from Aligarh to 
Budaon, and is distant 12 miles from Danpur, the stage next Aligarh (see 
Danpur), and 14 miles from Gunnaur in the Budaon district. The road is 
metalled throughout. To Gunnaur the Ganges is crossed by a bridge-of-boats 
in the dry weather, and by a ferry in the rains (river a mile wide in the rains, 
and fifty boats can be collected after a little notice). 

Anupshahr, a parganah in the tahsil of the same name in the Bulandshahr 
district, is bounded on the cast by the Ganges, which separates it from parganah 
Rdjpura of the Budaun district, and cn the other three sides it is bounded by par- 
ganahs Ab4r, ShikArpiir, and Dibai of the Bulandshahr district. This parganah, 
according to the census of 1872, had then a total area of 121 square miles, of 
which 91 square miles were under cultivation. The area assessed to Government 
revenue during the same year was 120 square miles, of which 90 square miles 
were cultivated, 16 square miles were culiurable, and 14 square miles were barren. 


The Anupshahr 
General appearance. 


branch of the Ganges Canal, formerly known as the Fateh- 
garh branch, traverses the parganah from end to end, 
running parallel to the direction taken by the Ganges. 


Where it enters the parganah it is distant about five miles from the Ganges, 


and gradually approaching that river, is only half that distance apart when it 
passes into parganah DibAi. The soil within two to three miles of the high 
banks of the Ganges is light, sandy and of inferior quality, and as the water 


lies as low as from 30 to 35 feet in this tract, temporary wells are not prac¬ 
ticable, and masonry wells are too expensive. The best villages are in the centre 


1 Keeners Moghul Empire, 100. 
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of the parganah, where the soil is of excellent quality and very productiv'c, and 
wells are common. Tliougli the river frontage is considerable, the lands 

are confined to the villages above the town of Anu]>shahr, and aro all liable to 
fluvial action. The principal products aro indigo, cotton, and safflower. The 
indigo of Malakpur and the safflower of Sankni aro famous. In 1865 there 
wore 1,875 acres under indigo, 1,250 under safflower, and 1,000 ^jidcr cotton. 
There is very littlo sugarcane grown. Mango topes abound in the west ot the 
parganah. The principal roads are the two metalled Hues connecting Anupshahr 
with Bulandshahr and Aligarh respectively, and the unmetalled road through 
Malakpur and Shiktirpur to Khurja. The principal towns are Anupshahr, 
Jahangirabacl, and Malakpur. 

The assessment at the revision under Regulation IX. of 1833, by Messrs. G. 

M. Bird and T. Tonnochy, was,on the whole, rather light, 
^ though it pressed heavily in a few individual instances. 

The entire parganah was composed of largo compact estates, so that no transfers 
took place during the currency of the settlement. In the alienation statement 
eleven villages are eiifcrod as transferred by decree of court. These belonged 
to Mustafa Khan of Jali4ngirabad, and the whole transaction was a contrivance 
to avoid his creditors, lie caused a suit to be brought in the name of his son, 
then a mere child, for execution of a deed of gift of the property. The suit 
was decreed in the civil court, and the decree was upheld after the mutiny, 
when tlie estates of Mustafa Khan were confiscated for rebellion. This reduces 
the transfers, both public and private, to almost nothing. Of the 115 estates 
into which the parganah was divided in 1865, 110 were zarnmdari, 3 were 
bhayaclidra, and 2 were pattidari. There were 93 holdings in the occujna¬ 
tion of proprietary cultivators, 2,669 held by hereditary cultivators, and 3,553 
by tenants-at-will, Mr, Froeling assessed the parganah in 1860-Ql, and his 
revision came into force from the beginning of the same year. Mr. Lowe 
assessed a few of the villages, and Mr. R. Currie drew up the final report. The 
following statement shows the statistics of tlic old and new settlements; the 
expiring revenue of the past settlement is given :— 


Total 

area. 

Barren and un- 
assessable. 

Ciiltur- 

able 

acres. 




Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

77.342 

10,479 

19 901 

77,133 

9.449 

13,653 

77,I6» 

0,367 

1 13 , 5:4 


Cultivated. 


Incx fence ef revenue rtnd 
cesscif on 

T...I “."ut” «;£!,• 

area. turable 
area. 


Acres. Acres. 


16,755 31,207 

21,881 82,200 
2t,»67 31,850 


Acres. Rs. jRg. a. p. Rs. a. p, Rs. a, p. 

46,962 78,636 1 0 8 1 2 10 I 10 9} 

64»081 87,361 1 2 I I 4 8 1 9 10 

68,717 92,374! I 8 2 1 6 11 1 II 6 


4 8 1 9 10 

6 11 I II 6 


-- -- ^ m. 

Rs. 92,403), falling at a rate of Re. 1-1-4 per British acre on the total area, 
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at Re. l-l-O per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and at 
Rs. 1-7-1 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum paid by cultivators to the 
landowners as rent and cesses during the same year has been estimated at 
He. 1,92,814. 

According to tljo census of 1872 parganah Anupsbahr contained 110 inha¬ 
bited villages, of which 27 had less than 200 inhabit¬ 
ants, 50 had between 200 and 500, 21 liaJ between 
500 and 1,000, 7 Invl between 1,000 and 2,000, and three had between 2,000 
and 3,000, The towns containing more than 5,000 inhabitants were Anup- 
shahr, with 9,336 inhabitants, and Jaliaugirabad, with 9,408. The settlement re¬ 
cords of 1865 show that there wore, then, 110 villages on the register, distri¬ 
buted amongst 115 estates (inahdls). The total papulation in 1872 numbered 
69,573 souls (33,131 females), giving 575 to the square mile. Classified accord- 
ing^to religion, there were 56,993 Hindus, of whom 27,040 were females ; and 
12,580 Musalmdus, amongst whom 6,091 were females. Distributing the Hin¬ 
du population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 8,873 Brah¬ 
mans, of whom 4,225 were females ; 3,213 Rajputs, including 1,447 females ; 
8,553 Baniyas (1,662 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is in-%. 
eluded in the other castes ” of the census returns, which show a total of 
41,354 souls, of whom 19,705 are females. The principal Brahman subdivi¬ 
sions found in this parganah are the Gaur (7,576), Kanaujiya, Saraswat, Sa- 
nddh, Gujrdti, Chaube, Upadhiya, Blidt, and Joshi. The chief Rajput clans are 
the Badgiijar (1,381), Chauhdu (474), Panwar (114), Jddon (38), Bais (80), 
Kachhwdha, Janghdra, Dhdkra, Jairaniya, and Durgabansi. The Baniyas 
belong to the Agarwal (1,814), Ddsa (943), Barasaini, and Dewai subdivi¬ 
sions. Amongst the other castes the most numerous arc the Lodha (3,833), 
Kahdr (2,017), Jdt (6,665), Hajjdm (1,941;, Khattik (1,417), Chamdr (12,867), 
KhdVrob (1,672), and Mdli (1,431), Besides the castes mentioned above the 
following are found with less than one thousand members each :—Darzi, Ka- 
Idl, Barbai, Dhobi, Ahir, Garariya, Lohdr, Koli, Kuinhdr, Son&r, Goshdin, 
Jogi, Dhtina, Bhat, Kdyath, Bharbhunja, Bdiragi, Aheriya, Taga, G6jar, Orh. 
Kdchhi, Teli, Malldh, Miumdr, Kbattri, Meo, Kori, Dabgar, and Mahd Meo. 
The Musalmdns are distributed amongst Shaikhs (935), Sayyids(62), Mugbals 
(1,064), Pathdns (481), converted Hindiis (138), and the repiainder are 
entered without distinction. The chief cultivators are Jdts, Tagas, Badgdjars, 
and Rajputs, partly Mtisalmdn and partly Hindd. The Hindd Meos are called 
Mina Meos, and those that are Musalmdns are known as Mewdtis. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 
adult population (not less than fifteen years of age) 868 
are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
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doctors, and the like ; 2,649 in domestic service, as personal servants, water* 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &g. ; 1,705 in comnierco, in buying) 
selling, keeping or landing money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 9,438 in agricultural operations; 3,166 in industrial occupations) 
arts and inochauics, iinJ tlio prepanition of all classes of substances, vegetable^ 
mineral, and animal. There were 4,393 persons I’eturned as labourers and 
426 as of no specified oeouj)ation. Taking the total population, irrespective of 
age or sex, the same returns give 214 as landholders, 30,735 as cultivators^ 
and 38,624 as engaged in occupations uucoiinocted with agriculture. The edu* 
cational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 682 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 36,442 souls, 

JMina Meos formerly held this parganah, and were succeeded by BadgiijarS) 
who, under liaja Partap Singh, were permitted by the 
Dors to occupy the villages of the Meos in the twelfth 
centu^ 3 ^ In the Aia-i-Ak’jari the parganah was known as MaJakpur, a name ili 
retained until about the middle of this century. It formed a portion of das* 
tdr Thiina Farida in sirkar Koil and eubah Dclili. In the reign of Jahangir^ 
Ani Rai, son of 13ir Naraj^an and a descendant of Partdp Singli, thoroughly ex¬ 
pelled the Meos, and obtained a chaurdsi (84) of villages on both sides of the 
Ganges w^hicli he tenanted by Badgujars of his own class. The manner in which 
these estates passed out of the Jiands of their proprietors is noticed in the history 
of the old families of the district (page 63). The Malakpur estate now comprises 
32 villagos, of which 21 are in this parganah. Tiie remaining 20 villagcsb elong 
to proprietors of various castes. Auupsliahr belonged to the ceded pro* 
vinces, and was first included in Moradabad, and subsequently", in 1805, in Ali* 
garb. In 1817 it was transferred to Meerut, and in 1824 it formed a portion 
of the new district of Bulaudshahr. At that time the parganah contained 86 
villages, but at the revision of boundaries in 1844 A.D.*the number was in¬ 
creased to 106. 

AhiJfshaiir, a tahsil in the Bulandshahr district, comprises the parganahs 
of Amipshahr, Ahdr, and Dib4i. The total area, according to the census of 
1872, contains 448 square miles, of which 330 square miles are cultivated. Tha 
area assessed to Government revenue is given at 445 square miles, of which 327 
square miles are cultivated, 57 square miles are culturable, and 61 square miles 
are barren. The land-revenue during the same year tood at Rs. 2,96,523 (or 
with cesses Bs. 3,23,084), falling at Re. 1-0*5 per acre on the total area, 

Re* 1-0-6 per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and Re 1-6-3 on 
the cultivated area. The population numbered 213,678 souls (101,678 females) 
giving 477 to the square mile, distributed amongst 401 villages. The same 
itatistios show 14 insane persons, 2 idiots, 26 deaf and dumb 530 blind, and 
72 lepers in the tahsil. This tahsil comprises the eastern parganahs of the 
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district lying along the Ganges. All other particulars will be found under the 
parganah and district notices. 

Arniya, a village in parganah Khurja, is distant 21 miles from Buland- 
shahr. The population in 1872 numbered 654 souls. There is a police-station 
hero. 

Ata Asa'wak, in parganah Agauta, is distant 18 miles from Bulandshahr, 
It really comprises two villages A ta, Avith a population of 583, and As&war, 
with a population of 44;0 These villages were confiscated for the rebellion of 
their Qujar owners in 1857, and were conferred upon Uatan Singh and Gop&l 
Singh. The land-revenue, assessed at Rs. 1,355, has been remitted for two gene¬ 
rations. Two separate estates have been formed, and each will become liable to 
the payment of its revenue on tlie death of the present incumbent and his son. 

AuRAKOAriAD Chakdokh, an old village in parganah Shik^rpur of the 
Bulandshahr district, is distant 15 miles east from Bulandshahr. The population 
in 1872 numbered only 1,860 souls. It possesses a Hindi village schotd. Kun- 
wor Lachhnian Singh notices it on accfjunt of its antiquities. According to him 
the toAvn was, in ancient days, the capital and residence of the famous Hindu 
Raja Chand, the hero of many popular songs and legends, and was called Abhd 
Nagari or Chandokh. The ruins of the ancient city are still visible. The an¬ 
cient history of the town has furnished a common and well-known proverb 
which still is current among the rural population of this district. The proverb 
is contained in a stanza of a poem setting forth the sorrows and sufferings of 
Raja Chand and runs as follows :—‘^Kdli hhali na 9vet^ mdro donon ekhi khet'*^^^ 
‘‘The black and white are bad alike; on one spot both were best to strike.” 
Chand was plagued with two wdves. He consulted one as to how he liad best 
get rid of the other. The favoured one then gave him the following advice;— 
“I,” said she, “will^transform myself into a white kite and prevail upon my rival 
in your affections to transform herself into a black kite; we will both fly towards 
you, and wdien we come within range do you shoot the black kite.” The Raja 
agreed, but when the ladies had changed themselves into kites and came flying 
towards him, he prudently resolved to “ kill the two birds with one arrow,” and 
did so, uttering, as he shot, the above stanza, which has passed i 4 to a favourite 
proverb. After the tragical doatli of his wives Chand betook himself to the 
forests, and made over his kingdom to the priests. The ruins of the templ^ 
where the queen performed her sorceries are still pointed out under the name of 
Chandrani-ke-mandir. In Alamgir’s reign the Badgujar Rajputs got possesBion 
of this town, and called it Aurangabad in honour of the emperor, by whose per¬ 
mission they ousted the former proprietors. 

Aurangabad Sayyio, a village in parganah Baran of the Bulandshahr 
district, lies ten miles north-east of the civil station. The population in 1866 
was 4,917, and in 1872 there were 4,833 inhabitants and 1,220 houses. There 
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a post-office, encamping-groUnd, village school, and a market on Fridays. An 
urs (or religious fair) is held at the tomb of the Sayyid founder. The Chauki- 
dAri Act (XX. of 1856) is in force, and in 1872-73 supported a village police 
numbering 16 men of all grades, at a cost of Ks, 882 per annum. This charge 
is defrayed from a liouse-tax, which during tlie same year yielded a revenue of 
Rs. 1,742, falliug at Re. 0-5-9 per head of tho population and Re. 1-6-10 per 
house assessed (903). The expenditure amounted to Rs. 1,773, chiefly in wages 
and small sanitary improvements. In the year 1704 Say yid Abdul 

Aziz, a dcvscendant of Sayyid Jaldl-ud-din Husain offll^’^liAra, undertook, with 
the permission of Aurangzib, to oust the turbulent Jaroliyas of the neighbourhood, 
and was successful in the attempt. He took up his quarters in the village of Dhdrka, 
which he improved and enlarged under its present name in honour of his patron. 
The proprietors of the lands attached to tlic town are the descendants of the above 
named Sayyid. They are owners of fifteen other villages in the district, and 
though very improvident, are a very influeriiial class. The site of tlie town is 
rather low jukI sarrouiidod on three sides with largo tanks, wliich join in tho 
rainy season and reri'^er tho town inaccessible except in one direction. The 
health of the residents is muoh aSected by these water reservoirs, which form a 
fertile source of malaria. Attempts have several times been made to cut a drain 
towards the Kdli Nadi, but the expense has, hitherto, proved too formidable. 

BaorAsi, a town of parganah Sayana and talisili Baran in the Bulaml- 
shahr district, lies 22 miles north-east of Bulandshahr, Tho population in 1865 
was 4,153, and in 1872 was 4,640, chiefly Pathdns. There is a halkahbandi or 
village school, and a market on Saturdays and Tuesdays. This towm is said to 
have been founded by one Bdgu Rao, a Taga Brahman. Its proprietorship w^as 
usurped from tho Tagas by the Afghans during the rule of the Lodi dynasty, 
and is still held by the descendants of the usurpers. It is one of the BArah 
Basti, or twelve towns of tho PathAns. Some of tho present proprietors call 
themselves of the Siir clan, the same to which Slier Sliali belonged. Their dis¬ 
tinguishing feature is that their complexion is as fair as that of the fresh emi¬ 
grants from Yusafzai, and they take great care that connection by marriage may 
not be made with the dark complexioned PathAns. They remained loyal in the 
mutiny. The PathAns of BagrAsi fill many respectable posts, both civil and 
military, under the British Government as well as in Native States. The town 
is famous for its numerous mango topes, and has the Ganges running at about 
five miles to tlie east. 

Bahal, a good sized village in parganah Aganta, is distant, 7 miles from 
Bulaudsbahr. The population of Baral in 1872 numbered 2,389 souls. There 
is a police-station in the village. 

Babak, a parganah in tahsil Bulandshahr of the Bulandsliuhr district/ is 
surrounded on all sides other parganabs of the same diurict. In 1872 
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the total area by the census returns amounted to 140 square miles, of which 
99 square miles wore under cultivation. The area assessed to Gorernment 
revenue during the same year was 137 square miles, of which 96 square miles 
wore cultivated, 18 square miles were culturable, and 23 square miles wero 
barren. 

The Kail Nadi enters the parganah near Mul&garli and flows south-easterly 

until it roaches Buhindshahr, whonco it again inclines 

General appearance. . i i . 

to the east, and becoming very tortuous passes out 

through Murlazabad BatWara. Here, too, mueli damage has been done to all 
the lands lying in its bed; upwards of fifteen villages have been found entitled to 
remission of revenue from the inundations caused by its use as a canal escape, 
and lands that formerly boro wheat, barhy, and grain now bear nothing. The 
greater part of the parganali to the east of the Kali Jie&beyond the reach of canal 
irrigation, tliongh requiring it more than the wa^stern portion, which always 
had considerable woll-irrigaiion, now superseded by the c anal. In the villages 
in the north-east corner beyond Sarui Chabila there is an uncultivated tract 
interspersed with d/idic jungle and low marsh lands which contain some 
fair culturable waste. The soil here is chiefly bhdr and pilota, which form 8^ 
per cent, of the cultivated area ; in the rest of the pargaimh it is very fair seota. 
Orchards of mango, jdrnmi and ber are frequent, especially in the western 
portions of the parganali. Wheat cultivation occupies twenty per cent, of* 
the cultivated area, and indigo and cotton each ton per cent. The principal 
roads are the Grand Trunk Hoad and metalled roads to Auiipshahr, Choi a 
Kailway Station, via Mdiuan, and the Grand Trunk Road to Khurja and 
to Slkandarabad, There are also numerous raised kuehcha or earthen roads. 
The principal towns are Baran or Bulandshahr and Aurangabad, HAtiin- 
abad was confiscated for tbo rebellion of the Shaikhs and given to Mr. P. 
Saunders. Sayyid Amjad Ali and Faiz Ali Khun also hold villages in 
reward for services during the mutiny. Twenty villages belonging to Walid&d 
Kh4n and sevon belonging to Abdul Latif Khdn in this parganah were confis¬ 
cated and disposed of. Twenty-one villages belong to the Kuchchesar estate, 
seven to BiInches, the same number to Bathans, six to Shaikhs, and seven to 
Jhojhas. The L41khani family of BaJgujars own oloveu villages, and the 
remainder are distributed amongst various castes. The Hindu cultivators are 
principally Rajputs, JAlons, Jats, Brahmans, Lodhas, Giijars, and OhamAfs, 
and are almost treble iho numl^jr of Musalinans, 


The asessment at the sottlement unior Regulation IX. of 1833 was a light and 
Fiscal history equable one, for there are ho instances of very glaring 

inequality, undue lightness or severity. It was easily 
collected, and there were no sales for arrears of revenue, and but one farm for that 
purpose, the Qiyar village of Aurangpur Mirpur. The alienation statement show* 
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that tW/e were 46 entire villages and portions of 37 others transferred by 
muti# arrangement, whilst the civil courts ordered the transfer of one entire 
village and shares in 24 others. The shares are small and in no case show any 
pressure in the Government demand. Twelve Pathan villages wore mortgaged 
owing to the extravagance of the successor of Yahya Khan of Korala, and the 
remaining transfers are due to the acqnisitiv’o spirit of the great landholders 
who vied with each other in laying baits for getting a footing in the villages. 
Out of 161 estates in the parganah, in 1865,134 were zaminddri, 13 were patti- 
d&ri, and 14 were blidyachara. There were 544 holdings cultivated by proprie¬ 
tors, 683 by hereditary cultivators, and 5,173 by tenants-at-will. The new 
assessment was made by Mr. C. Currie in 1851), and the following statement 
shows the statistics connected with both the past and present settlements and 
those collected at the revision in 1871; the expiring revenue of the past settle¬ 
ment is given:— 
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The land-revenue for 1872, according to the census returns, amounted to 
Ks. 1,08,465 (or with cesses Rs. 1,19,704), falling at a rate of Re. 1-3-4 per 
British acre on the total area, at Re. 1-3-10 per acre on the area assessed to 
Government revenue, and at Re. 1-11-5 per acre on the cultivated area. The 
sum paid by cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses during the same 
year has been estimated at Rs. 2,96,156. 

According to the consns of 1872, parganah Baran contained 143 inhabited 

PopnUtion. inhabitants, 55 had 

between 200 and 500, 41 had between 500 and 1,000, 
14 had between 1,000 and 2,000, one had between 2,000 and 3,000, and one 
had between 8,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 
inhabitants is Bulandshahr, with 14,804 souls. The settlement records show 
that in 1865 there were 141 villages on the register, distributed amongst 161 
mah&ls or estates. The total population in 1872 numbered 90,230 souls 
(45,028 females), giving 644 to the square mile. Ciassi6ed according to 
religion, there were 60,822 Hindus, of whom 28,454 were females; 29,395 
HaBalin4m, amongst whom 14,574 were females; and there were 13 Chris- 
liiaxis. Distributing the Hindu population amongst tho four great classes 
the oenstts shows 6,189 Brahmans, of whom 2,851 were females; 6,127 
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BajpAts, including 2,831 females; 4,830 Baniyas (2,263 females); whilst the 
great mass of the populat ion is included in the other castes’* of the census 
returns, which show a total of 43,676 souls, of whom 20,509 are females. The 
principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (5,695), 
Kanaujiya, and Bohra. The chief Rajptit clans are the Panwir (628), Badgu- 
jar (184), Cliauhan (47), Jddon (3,248), Bais (137), Bhala Sult&n, Jaiswdr, 
Gaur, Tonw4r, Surajbansi, Jairaniya, Bargala, Barkohi, and DAngar. The 
Baniyas belong to the Agarwdl (2,464), Dasa (841), and Baranwal (102) sub¬ 
divisions. The most numerous amongst the other castes are the Lodha (8,310), 
Kabar (1,643), Jat (4,472), Hajjdrn (l,0()t)), Chamdr (12,300), Khfikrob 
(2,946\ Gararij'a (1,106), Kiimliar (1,084), Mali (1,136), Giijar (1,896); 
and next to them with less than 1,000 members are the Darzi, Kahil, Barhai, 
Khatik, Dhobi, Aliir, Koli, Sonar, Goshain, Jogi, Dlnina, Bh^it, Kiyath, Bhar- 
bhiinja, Bairdgi, Clilnpi, Alierija, Taga, Orli, Joshi, Kanjar, Khattri, Meo, 
and Mium'ir. The Musalmans are distributed amongst Shaikhs (4,088), 
Sayyids (980), Mughals (768), Pathans (1,808), converted Hindus (1,570), and 
the remainder are without distinction. 


The occupations of the people arc shown in the statistics collected at the' 

census of 1872. From these it aupears that of the 
Occupations. i i i i • / i i /. 

malo adult population (not less than nftecn years of 

ago), 344 arc employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 4,641 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, wasliermen, &c. ; 1,859 in commerce, in buy¬ 
ing, scdling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 11,775 in agricultural operations ; 4,346 in industrial occu¬ 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 4,585 persons returned as labourers 
and 583 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective 
of age or sex, the same returns give 1,498 as landholders, 36,255 as cultiva¬ 
tors, and 52,477 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 2,559 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 47,202 souls. 

Baran has been almost from time immemorial the head-quarters of the 
neighbouring country. During the Hindu rd;) it was a 
History. Raja’s residence, and Akbar made it the head-quarters 

of a dastur attached to sirk6r and siibah Dchli. In 1803 the porganah con¬ 
tained 154 villages and hamlets. The hamlets were absorbed in the parent vil¬ 
lages, and the parganah, consisting of 151 villages, was transferred to Meerut, 
then known as the soutliern division of Sab6ranpur. On the formation of the 
present district, in 1824, Baran again became a capital, and the niiral»er of 
villages has since then remained at 141. 


History. 
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Barah, a tahsil of the Bulandshahr district, comprises the parganahs of 
Baran, Agauta, Saydna, and Shikdrpur. The total area, according to the cen¬ 
sus of 1872, contains 478 square miles, of which 316 square miles are cultivated. 
The area assessed to Grovennneut revenue is given at 463 square miles, of which 
334 square miles are cultivated, 58 square miles are culturable, and 71 square 
miles are barren. The land-revenue daring the same year stood at Ks. 3,53,466 
(or with cesses Rs. 3,; 0,339) falling at Re. 1-2-6 per acre on the total area, 
Hs. 1-3-1 per acre on the area assessedto Government revenue, aud Re. 1-9-6 on 
,tlie cultivated area. The population numbered 264,365 souls (125,900 females), 
giving 553 to the square mile, distributed amongst 400 villages. The same statis¬ 
tics show 704 persons blind, 116 lepers, 35 deaf and dumb, 14 idiots, and 28 
insane persons in the tahsil. TJiis tahsil, also known as tho Huziir or head¬ 
quarters tahsil, comprises the central parganahs of the district. All other 
information concerning it will be found under tlie parganah and district 
notices. 

Belaun or Belon, a largo village of parganah Dibai and tahsil Amip- 
shahr of the Biilandshalir district, lies 5 miles to the east of Dib4i and 34 
miles south-east of the cis il station on the road between Rdmghdt and Dibai. 
The population in 1865 was 1,347, and in 1872 was 1,515. There is a halka- 
bandi or village school here. The village was founded about 150 years ago, 
by Raja Bhup Singh, Badgiijar, who erected a temple in honour of Bela Devi 
in a grove oibel trees, and established a colony of SandJh Brahmans ti%pa 7 idm 
here. These men are very wealthy and receive about Rs. 10,000 a year in 
oiferings to Bela Devi, which are not shared in by tho Badgujar zaminddrs, 
who are sixth in descent from tlie founder. Tlie fairs are held in Chait (March) 
and in Kuar (September), and are attended by about 5,000 people. 

Bhawan Bahadur Nagab, a village of parganah Saydua and tahsil 
Baran of the Bulandshahr district, lies 5 miles west of Saydna and 16 miles 
north of the civil station. The population in 1865 w^as 3,301, and in 1872 
was 3,306. It was founded by a Dor Rajput during the rule of that dynasty, 
but about 1104 A.D. tho Dors were supplanted by one Bhojrdj Taga, from' 
whose descendants the proprietary right was purchased in 1761 A.D, by the 
Kuchchesar talukaddr. There is a school and a fine masonry liaveli here. 

BhiJr, a village in parganah Baran, is distant two miles from Bulandshahr. 
The population in 1872 numbered 815 souls. Bhur is a halting-placo for 
troops on the route from Aligarh to Meerut, distantly miles W Khurja, 
an 111 miles from Galdothi. The road is metalled and bridged throughout, and 
h'om Khurja passes Agwdl at 2^ miles, Bartauli at 4^, Dhamrauli at Sf 
Sunahra at 9, and Ohandpur at 10 miles. The town of Bulandshahr is about 1} 
mi es to the east Hence to Galdothi the road passes Akbarpur and Kamil- 
pur within the first mile, Baral at 5i, Harchana at 7, Chhaprdwat at 8, 
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CbarAwak at 9, and Bliamra at 10^. To Andpshahr the route would be by the 
metalled road to Jatvvdi, 12 miles, and thence to Anupshahr, 13 miles. JatwAi 
is a small village where supplies must be collected beforehand. Tliere is a 
police-station here. 

BiLA'sPi’K, a large village of parganab Dankaur of the Bulandshahr district, 
lies sixteen miles south-west of the civil station an<l two miles to the south 
of the Railway Station of Sikandarabad, with which it is connected by a metalled 
road. The population in 18()5 was 3,029, and in 187 2 was 2,732. There is a 
post-office, a school and a market on Saturdays. The town is merely remark¬ 
able as being the bead-quarters of the Skinner family and estate, founded by 
Colonel James Skinner, C B. A handsome house and fine garden are kept up 
here, and the family mansion, a strong mud fort, is about two hundred yards 
outside the village. The heirs of Colonel Robert Skinner have also two villages 
in parganah Dankaur. Mr. R. Currie settled tke Skinner jagiis in 1864, and 
wherever the jagirdiirs were not found to be also proprietors a sub-set¬ 
tlement was made with the actual proprietors. His proceedings were submit¬ 
ted to the Board of Revenue and were sanctioned (No. 557 of 4th November, 1864) 
as the j^glrdars are merely assignees of the Government land-revenue. Tappa 
Rabupura, a ioM shdhi grant of 22 villages set apart for the King of Debit’s 
privy purse, was leased by the King of Dehli to Colonel Skinner about 1835 
at a fixed annual pnyment of Rs. 16,000. Previous to the mutiny the subor¬ 
dinate tenures were exatnined into, but the papers were then destroyed, and after 
the mutiny the estate was confiscated, and wherever no one could prove a pro¬ 
prietary right, this was conferred oa the Skinner family. In villages where a 
Bub-proprietary title was awarded to other than the Skinner family, a taluka- 
ddri allowance of ten per cent, on the net land-revenue was assigned to the 
Skinner family in accordance wdth the orders of Government (No. 1496A.J of 
15th December, 1864). Mr, T. Skinner hold the fort of Bilaspur during the 
mutiny. And owing to the bad management ofhis son all Mr. T. Skinner’s 
estates are now under the Court of Wards. 

Bora, in parganah Sikandarabad, is ten miles from Bulandshahr, and has e 
population of only 100 souls. There is an outpost of police here. 

Bostan, a village in parganah Didri of the Bulandshahr district, lies in 
latitude 28®-31 '-0" and longitude 77°-33-'0'^, at an elevation of 758*1 feet above 
the level of the sea. The upper markstone of the Great Trigonometrical Survey 
stands on the high bank which bounds the bed of the Jumna to the east. To 
the north-west of the station is the village of Garabpur, distant about 3*9 miles, 
and D4dri, north-east, 3*5 miles. This height is deduced trigonometrically. 

BtJLANMflAHR, called also Baran, the head-quarters of the district of the 
aamo name, is situated on the right bank of the E4U Nadi in north latitude 
and east longitude 77^-54'-13'^, at an eleyation of 741*16 tmi 
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abov6 the level of the sea.' The population of Baran in 1847 numbered 12,409 
Aouls; in 1853 the numbers were 15,005, and in 1865 there were 15,284 
inhabitants. The census of 1872 shows a total population 
Population. 14,804, of whom 7,897 were Hindus (3,631 females), 

6,894 were Musalmdns (3,443 females), and 13 wxrc Christians. Distributing 
the population amongst tho urban and rural classes proper, the returns show J80 
landholders, 716 cultivators, and 13,908 persons following callings unconnected 
with agriculture. The number of enclosures in 1872 w\as 1,690, of which 911 
were occupied by Musalmdns. The number of houses during the same year 
was 3,020, of which 902 were built with skilled labour, and of these 400 were 
occupied by Musalmdns. Of the 2,118 mud huts in the town, 911 were owned 
by Musalmdns and 2 by Christians. Taking the male adult population (not 
less than fifteen years of age), we find the following occupations pursued bj" more 
than fifty malesBarbers, 95 ; beggars, 70; bricklayers, 61 ; butchers, 140; 
carpenters, 69; cultivators, 330 ; inn-keepers, 51; labourers, 683 ; landowners, 
71; milk-sellers, 70 ; petty dealers, 69 ; servants, 1,222 ; shop-keepers, 384 ; 
sweepers, 129 ; tailors, 54 ; W'atei-carriers, 74 ; and weavers, 607. Kotwith- 
standing the great efforts made to spread education amongst the peopls, the same 
returns show only 868 males out of the whole population as able to read and 
write. The area of the town site is 111 square acres, giving 138 souls to the acre. 
The oldest and inosi prominent families of Bulandshahar are the Baranwdl 
P i ci al fam re Banivas, who claim direct descent from Haja Ahibaran, 
the founder of the tow n, and who are now found all over 
India. The office of kaniingo has been until lately hereditaiy in their family. 
One of them, Sltal Dds, kanungo, mentioned below^, immortalized himself by 
founding a ffar»j in the city and calling it by his name. The Cbaudhris, called 
also Tantas, are the descendants of one of the men w ho in the time of Chandrasen 
opened the gates of the fort to Muhammad Gbori. For this service he was 
rewarded by the c^onqueror with the Chaudhriship of the parganah, and, on his 
becoming a Musalmdn, with the title of Mdlik Muhammad. These Cbaudhris 
have a bad reputation for irascibility, and have showm themselves to be dangerous 
and untrustworthy on more than one occasion. True to their blood they are 
said to have opened tlie gates of the upper towm to the Sikhs in 1780, and 
during the disturbance^ of 1857 to have been the first to plunder the bazar. 
The Kazis of the town are the de scendants of Nur-ud*dfn Ghazanwal, who came 
with Muhammad Ghori, and was left by him as governor of Baran. 'rbeX&zis 
are still held in good repute. Baran is noted as the birthplace of the historian 

* This gives the height of th e upper mai k-stone of the Great TrigODometricalSurvey, which is 
14 feet alH«ve the ground level mark-stone, and is on the vaulted roof of an old mosgue, upon tho 
highest part of an elmted mound within the town. The height is deduced from the spirits 
leveUing operations of the Surrey. 


17 
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Zia-nd-din, who wrote the Tdrikh^v-FifiHz Shdhi^^ continuing the Tahakdt^^-JfdHiri 
6f Minh&j Sirdj, and giving an account of tho reigns from Qhiyds-ud-din Balban 
'to Firdz iSimh. His work, though marred by his adulation of the reigning house 
and his inaccuracy iuhis dates, is very useful. Ho died in poor circumstances 
in a village near Dehli, where his remains found a resting-place near his friend 
Amir Khusru. 

The Kali Nadi skirts the town on the cast and south. The old town stood 
. on a raised bank of some extent bordering on the 

kliddir of the river, but the new to>vii has extended 
more to the w^estwaifl, so that now tho town of Baran is partly on level land and 
partly on raised ground. To the north of tho town the K41i is crossed by a bridge 
bn the Aniipshahr and SikandarabaJ road, and from the foot of this bridge the 
two principal entrance-ways start for the town, the one leading straight up 
to the higher town, or Baiai Kot, and tho other to the portion of tho town built 
on the level, and known as Zer Kot, or low<ir town. The tw'o roads meet again 
outside the town to the south-west, to form the road to Khdrja. These roads 
with the chauk road form the principal bazarways of the town. The lower is 
the most important for traffic, and contains some of the best shops and the resi¬ 
dences of the more wealthy merchants. The upper road loads by a gentle slope to 
the tahsili, and beyond it to a large bazar known as Sapiens Bazar, w hich is but 
little used. All the roads are well metalled and drained by saucer drains. 
‘From tho lower road two ways lead up to the Baldi Kot,—one to the tahsili, and 
the other by steps to the tahsili schoolhouso. From the civil station the ap¬ 
proach to the city is through tlie chauk, also a central place of business lined 
with fair shops. To tho north, on the Aniipshahr road, lies Deputyganj, built in 
1848 A.D. by Mr. T. Tonnocliy, for many years Deputy Collector of Bulund- 
shahr. It consists of a wide open space used as the grain market of the town 
and is lined by sliops. Tho drainage falls towards the K41i, and much money 
has been expended in the construction of kunkur and brick-made drains. 

The Zer Kot drainage first collects in the Ganda NAla, which has, in recent 
years, been greatly improved and straightened, and is now a fairly well kept 
waterway, but nothing has been done to give it a permanent bed of perfect 
telbpe. The wells of the Bal4i Kot are brackish, and the tahsili one, though 
having a depth of 90 foet from the surface, is bad. The wells in tho Zer Kot are 
'goody but the water in them has risen, since the introduction of canal irrigation, 
from 24 feet to 12 and 14 feet. Although the water is sweet, yet the people say 
that its character has changed, and it is now heavy and hard of digestion* There 
is a good deal of irrigation from canals around the town. Spleen enlargement 
is well known, and fever prevails in the autumn and rainy seasons, both of 

^The Tdr(kh-UFir4z SfidM is abstracted in Dowson’s SUiot’s History of India, fll., S7* 
tradition makes 0aran the burial-plaee of Baranii but, as usual, it Is incorrect; ^ 
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which may bo duo to the swampy character of the khddit ot the KAli here. From 
the BalAi Kot the khddir presents the appearance of a remarkable wide tract 
of moist land, containing many pools and collections of shallow water in addition 
to the stream itself. This excessive moisture is due to the use of the Nadi as ^ 
canal escape, and much complaint is made of the destruction of cultivation 14 
the khddir^ which before was so famous for the excellency of its crops* Thp 
efflorescence of reh also is another mark of over-saturation. Some efforts hav^ 
recently been made, and with good (.effect, to widen and dee]>en the channel of the 
river, not only for its presc^nt uses, but in order to make it serve as a canal 
escape at various points. The mere removal ol the aoeumulated river wee4 
from the river-bed has already lowered the wat(3r“level by a foot. 

The prinoii)al inuhallas aro the Balai K^t, or upper town, which contains abon,t 

half tlie total number of inhabitants ; the Zer Kot, or lower 

Public institutions. _ , . . n 1 ta j. 

town; aonnochyganj, sometimes called L/eputyganj; 

Bralimanpuri, or Brahmans" quarter ; Sitalgaiij, bnilL by Kiiniingo Sital Dfis about 
1830; and Shaikh Sarai, founded by Shaikh Rosban, kamingo, during the reign 
of Alamgir. The civil station is situated in the iivimediate neighbourhood of the 
town westward, and between it and the town are the dispensary, sclioolhouse, and 
jail. At the commencoinent of the British rule Bulandsbalir was a small and. 
poor town, inhabited chiefly by Lodhas and Chamars, who dwelt in mud hovels 
in the lower portion. In the upper part there were a few fine houses, but they 
were thinly (if at all) occuj)ied. Mr. Robert Lowtlior, the first Collector of Bu- 
landshahr, deserves the credit of having raised the town to sometliing approach¬ 
ing its present eminence. During his administration, lasting eight 3mars, he 
by tact and courtesy prevailed upon the inhabitants of the neighbouring hamlets 
to take up their abode in the town, and thus succeeded in transforming the place 
from a second-rate village into a moderately populated and flourishing town. 
Most of the present buildings are due to the energy and taste of Messrs. G. D. 
Turnbull, 0. Currie, and H. D. Webster, successively Collectors of the district. 
The principal public buildings are the Magistrate and Collector’s offices, the 
Sessions Courthouse and Judges’ Chambers for iho accommodation of the Judge 
pf Meerut, Avho holds quarter sessions here for the trial of criminaDcases; the 
Ganges Canal office and the District Jail. 

The tabsili on the Bahii Kot w^as built in 1866-67, at a cost of Rs. 14,187. 
The tabsili school was built in 1863-64, at a cost of Its, 1,364, and the 2ila 
school Was built in 1864, at a cost of Rs. 3,650. The dispensary was built in 
1867, at a cost of Rs. 11,682, which was recovered from the zamfnddrs ou account 
of famine relief advances. The dispensary is maintained principally^ by private 
subscriptions. The post-office was built in 1867, and tbe dharmsala in l§6l48 
from the sale proceeds of confiscated arms. Connected with the civil station 
aTO ih^ racquet*court and Wlhard-room which adjoin each other. Close by is the 
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Church of All Saints, erected in 1H64^ at a cost of Rs. 6,750, one-half of which 
W'as contributed by Grovernment. There is no chaplain, but the Church of Eng¬ 
land Mission has a station bore. The Lowe Memorial building is a handsome 
edifice erected close to the Magistrate’s office with the intention of affording 
shelter from rain and sun to suitors and others obliged to attend the several 
courts. This building bears the tbllovring inscription :—‘^This building has been 
erected by the European and Native Official and Non-official residents of the 
station and district as a token of their respect and esteem, and as a memorial of 
the late William Henry Lo’ive, Esquire, vvIjo died, while Collector of this districi, 
on the 30th of July, 1862 A. D.’’ A public garden and nursery is mamtained 
in the civil lines, aud a model cotton farm existed until 1875 in the immediate 
vicinity of the town. 

The municipality was established in 1866, and is managed by a committee 

consisting of five official members and ten members chosen 
Muiiicipalit V. , , . ^ ^ 

by election. The average income for some years amounts 

to Bs. 10,000 derived from an octroi duty and a house-tax. The incidence of 

the octroi in 1872-73 was Re. 0-9-9 per head of the population. The following 

tables show the municipal statistics:— 


Expenditure. 


Receipts. 




Rs. 

I Rs. 

Rs, 

Opening Balance, 

154 

2,806 

1,127 

Class 

I. Food and drink, 

4,693 

4,4 6 

4,407 


II. Animals for 
slaughter, ... 

68 

101 

137 

>5 

in. Fuel, &c., 

]]9 

262 

305 


IV. Building mate¬ 
rials. 

378 

632 

640 

>» 

V. Drugs, spices, 

236 

3:6 

S62 


VI. Tobacco, ... 

• • • 

86 

6S 

»> 

VII. Textile fabrics. 

... 

691 

761 

9t 

Vill. Metals, 

*** 

178 

142 


Total of octroi, 

Tax of buildiugB, &c., 
Kents, 

Extraordinary, 

Bines, 

Founds, 

Hisceliatieoas, 


5,H88 6,685 6,712 

2,4U6 2,388 

- 264 333 830 

1,721 44 170 

76 67 96 

••• 744 228 

177 287 S2: 


Collection, 
Head-ofiBcc, ••I 

a. Original works, 

b. Supervision, ... 

c. Repairs, &c.,... 
Folice, 

Education, 
Conservancy, 
Charitable grants, 
W^atering roads,... 
Refunds, 

Pounds, ... 

Misoellaneous, 


Rs. Rs. 
1,132 1,293 

120 126 
916 2,982 

467 2,697 

2,608 2,608 
72 442 

1,754 1,479 

160, 220 
184 267 


10,869 15,2731 11,877 


7,462 I2,m 
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Articles. 


Wheat, 

Barley, ••• 
Other grains,... 
Kies, 

Vegetables, ... 
Oil-seeds, 


Fuel, 

Building mate¬ 
rials. 

Drugs and spices,] 
Tobacco, 



1 

a 

a 

ns 


4 «9 

4A 

.§ «S -f 

•§.s« 

4 

•ts 

d 

es 


o • 


S''?!? 

r 1 - 

ia.2 

<y 

p fc So 

1 s,- 

o? 

£ 

6 

eS 

a> 

tt 

9* 

o. 

1871- 72 

1872- 73. 

Article. 

.§2 

l-S 

es rO 
p> a> 

B-Sj, 

■g-ss 

Maunds. 

Mauads. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 


Rs. 

Ri. 



Md. 8. 

C. 

Md. 8. c. 




3®,633 

38,661 



Fruits, 


4,886 

27,830 

30,479 

19,396 r 
30,497 ( 

7 2 

8 

6 18 1 

Fodder, ••• 

Ohi, ... 

7,016 

26,167 

4.508 

25,689 

7 652 

7,197 ' 




Gur, 

18,382 

' 21,604 

1,601 

2,747 

... 


... 

Shir.<i, 

2,599 

2,082 


6,675 

0 14 

1 

0 17 1 

Khaiid, 

18,174 

21,981 






Sugar, 

15,507 

13,834 

Value. 

Value. 




and water- 

4,212 

3,603 

Bs. 

Rs. 




nuts. 



3,087 

2,845 




Oil, 

2,582 

2,916 

16,409 

17,272 




Oil-seeds, ... 

6,210 

... 






Cloth, 

72,490 

78,8.30 

10,091 

11,262 




Metals, 

26,224 

15,887 

2,762 

2,194 




Anlujals, head, 

4,106 

4,446 


A market is held every Saturday in the BaJ4i Kot and on Tuesdays in the 
Zer Kot, but there are no distinct local manufactures except that of dyed 
country cloth for the use of the poorer classes. 

Baran is a place of some antiquity, and even to the present day coins of 
Alexander the Great and the Indo-Bactrian Kings of 
Upper India are found in and around the town. The 
late Mr. G. Froeling collected a large number. Its early hisfory is given in 
the history of the district (page 82). First called Banchatb it subsequently 
received the name of Baran from Raja Ahibaran, and again from its posi¬ 
tion the name of Unchhanagar, which has been Porsianised into the form 
Bulandshahr, or‘^ligli town.^’ Hardatta, Dor, who ruled here at the time 
of Mahmud's invasion of India, bought off the conqueror by large presents, 
or, as some say by his apostacy to Islam. The last Hindu Raja was Chandrasen, 
Dor, who gallantly defended his fort against Muhammad Ghori. With his own 
hand he slew Khwfijah L&l Ali, one of the principal officers of the invading army, 
whose tomb still stands about 900 yards to the east of the town. But his valour 
was of no avail, since two of the Raja’s own servants opened the gates to the 
enemy. The Raja was himself killed in the defence. In Akbav’s time Baran 
was the capital of a dastur belonging to the sirkdr and stibah of Dohli. The 
mahal or parganah of Baran paid a revenue of 39,07,928 i^dms a year, or about 
Rs. 1,95,396. 

Among the principal ancient remains near the town is the tomb of Khw&jah 
IM All mentioned above, bearing an Arabic inscription now undeciplMfible 
tbrough age. In the pavement of the same building there is a Bansktit m- 
sewption, but it is so much worn that nothing can be made of it. the 

town is an Idgdh which, though not itself an old building, was 
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coastructed from the debris of one still more ancienl:, inasmuch as there are in 
the walls several slabs of stone bearing detached portions of an Arabic in¬ 
scription. These slabs are much scattered, and until they are put together 
there is but little hope of getting at the purport of the inscription. 
One of the stones, however, contains a complete Persian inscription running as 
follows ;—This Mosque was built in the reign of King Hnm&yun in the mouth 
Rajab, Hijra 943 (1536A.D.) during the administration of the chaste Bdnu 
Begam, by Nekbaklit Khan.” It is quite evident that this inscription has 
nothing to do with the Idgah. The makhbira of Bahlol KhAn, a leading officer 
under Akbar, stands in the suburbs with an inscription running:—This, the 
tomb of Bahlol Khan, was built in the reign of Jalal-ud-din Muhammad Akbar 
in the year 1005 Hijri (1596 A.D,)” The Jama Masjid is situated on the 
Balai Kot. The construction of tliis building was comtnencod in 1730 A.D. 
at tlie instance of Sabil Khan of Koil, who died before its completion, and was 
finished about 1830 by KiUi Fydz Ali of Bulandshalir. 

The following table shows the rainfall registered by the canal authori¬ 
ties : - 


Year. 

April. 

(A 

es 

PI 

June, 


August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

‘fiS 

H 

1866>67, ... 

... 


1-2 

66 

10*4 

33 

‘7 

... 

... 

1*0 

1*1 

*1 

24*3 

1867-68, ... 

1*7 

rs 

10 

13-2 

17*3 

*1 

2*2 


10 

*8 

•3 

*2 

89*1 

H68-69, ... 


10 

15 

6-6 

•2 

l•2 

... 

... 

• tt 

1*1 

•4 

1*2 

14*5 ' 

1860-70,.,. 

1-3 

»*• 

• Vf 

1*6 

31 

5 6 

4*1 


• •• 

•2 

... 

1*7 

17*8 

1870-71, ... 

‘3 

*4 

1 

6 6 

11*7 

6-0 

4-7 

•4 

• « • 

•4 


•• 

... 

30 5 

1871-72,... 



3-7 

9 1 

7-5 

41 


• •• 

1*2 

•9 

... 

... j 

27*9 

1872-73,... 

•1 

1 

2 8 

9’7 

12*6 

2*8 

... 

... 

... 

*3 

1 

•2 

1 *1 : 

281 


Chata'ri (Chhatari) a large in village parganah PahAsu and tahsU Khurja of 
the Bulandshahr district, lies 27 miles south-east of the civil station, 18 miles fron? 
AnApshahr, and 21 miles east of Khurja on the Aligarh road. The population 
in 186i5 was 3,547, and in 1872 was 3,799 souls. There is a good school and 
a post-office here. A large cattle market is held on Fridays, A village police 
saU^hermg six men was entertained at a cost of Rs. 288 in 1873. The KAli ^fadi 
dies atout 2^ miles north of the village^ which is about 17 miles from Aliga^lij. 
OhatAri is the residence of Mahmud Ali Kb&u^ LAlkfadni, a respectable Badgujar 
Mhsalnt&n. The mud fort and brink bouses comprising Mahmdd Ali Kb&n^B 
ri^idetioc look imposing from tber road. The mrae of the rillsge w tp 
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ba derived from the Chbatdradhari clan of Meos who formerly owned the 
parganah. 

OmaundebAj a village of parganah Pahasu and tahsil Ii.hnrja of Ihe Buland- 
sbahr district, lies 28 miles south-east of the civil station. The population in 
1865 was 1,754, and in 1872 was 2,3()-2. There is a hulkahbandi or village school, 
and a market on Mondays. The original name was (Jhtunandakhera, given, it 
is supposed, in honour of the goddess Ciiainanda by the Badgujar founders of the 
town, whoso head-quarters it has been for many years. 

Chhapraula, a village in parganah Dadri, with 503 inhabitants, is distant 
28 miles from Bnlandshahr. It has a police-siation, but is otherwise of no 
importance, 

CilITSAUNj a village in parganah Shikarpnrj is distant 7 miles from Buland* 
fehabr. The population iu 1^72 numbered 1,073 souls. There is a police-station 
here. 

Chola, a large-sized village in parganah Sikandarahad, is distant 7 miles from 
Bnlandshahr, and has a population of 1,157 souls. It is a station of tlic East 
Indian Railway, and there is a small body of police here. Cbola is a stage on 
the military roxU^ between Aligarh and Dehli, distant 8^ miles from Kbu»*ja 
and 10^ miles from Sikandarahad. The road is metalled and bridged through*- 
oid. To Sikandarahad it passes by Shabpur, 2 miles; Bodhi, 3|; Slj4hbdzpur, 

and joins a branch metalled road to the Meerut road near the encamping- 
grottnd. The Gangraul (Cbola) Railway Station is 3^ miles from the encarnping- 
ground at Cbola. From Kluirja the road passes hy Muhnmmadpur, miles; 
Jamdlpur, 2| miles ; Dharaon, 4^ mile.s; and Pachgaon, 5^^ miles. The second^ 
class road to Bnlandshahr passes through Chola. 

Da'DRI, a parganah in tahsil Sikandarahad of tlio Bnlandshahr district, is 
bounded on the east and south by parganahs Sikandarahad and Dankaur, on the 
v^^estby the Jumna, and on the north by the Meerut district. According to the 
census of 1872 this parganah had, then, a total area of 215 square miles, of which 
156 square miles were under cultivation. The area assessed to Government 
revenue daring the same year was 213 square miles, of which 154 square miles 
Vere cultivated, 37 square miles were culturable, and 22 square miles were 
■barren. 

About two-fifehs of the area lie within the khddir of the Hindan and 

General appearance. the remainder comprise the hdngar or uplands; 

The best soil is to be found in those villages bordering 
on the Hindan and subject to renovation by its inundations. The Hindan flows 
between high banks and has no separate trough of its own. It is very tortuor^i 
and continually altera its channel, so that it cannot bo used as a bonndlbT3r 
between villages. The banks are so straight and firm as to allow of 
hy buckets m the same manner as from welh. The confluence of the Hin|ian 
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and Jumna takes place in parganah Dankaur close to the border of Dadri, and 
between these the land rises in places well above the level of the highest floods 
and becomes light and sandy. The culturablo waste in the is extensive, 

and contains much tamarix jungle (jhdo) and grass in the villages along the 
Jumna, but in the middle the waste is mostly poor and infected with various 
kinds of salts. In these and several of the adjacent parganahs of the Meerut 
district salt used to be extensively manufactured. Below this, along the sides 
of the Burhiya N&la, there are large strips of waste producing good thatching 
grass. The uplands soil is usually good, though along the high banks separat¬ 
ing them from the khddir there is much white and yellow sand of an inferior 
quality. A ridge of low sandhills run almost parallel to the Bulandshahr branch 
canal, which was excavated as one of the famine works in 18G0-61, and but for it 
the mortality must have been greater than that which it reached ; as it was, this 
parganah siiflTered most severely, and many of the viUages were almost deserted. 
Canal-irrigation has increased very much of late years, and will materially serve ^ 
to avert similar calamities in future. The Grand Trunk Road to Dehli passes 
through the centre of the uplands, and the old Dehli road through the khddir. 
The East Indian Railway has a station at Didri within one mile of the Grand 


Trunk Road, and cross roads connect it with the principal villages. The prin¬ 
cipal products arc wheat, barley, and grain. There are indigo factories at 
Khodna Khiird, Chhola, and Girdharpur Kanarsi. A fair amount of sugar¬ 
cane, cotton, and tobacco is also produced. The agricultural population is 
chiefly made up of Giijars and Rajputs, with a sprinkling of Brahmans, Ahirs, 
and Tagas. The principal towns are Dadri, Surajpur, and Jarcha. 

There are eight jdjir villages in the parganah; five belong to Santa B4i, 


Fiscal history. 


one to the Skinner estate, and two are mere revenue-free 
villages. During the currency of the past settlement 


six whole villages and a portion of a seventh village were sold, and eleven villages 


were farmed on account of arrears of revenue. Mr. Currie does not think that 


this was, in any way, due to the pressure of the assessment. The proprietors 
were chiefly Giijars of the usual reckless type, and the cause was heavy floods 
in the Jumna. The difficulty in paying the revenue has been due to pure 
obstinacy and unwillingness, and these villages were probably treated thus as a 
warning to the Gujar proprietors. The alienation statement shows that 12 
whole villages and 25 portions of villages clianged hands by mutual agreement, 
while 13 whole villages and 39 portions of villages were transfew^d by orders of 
the civil court* Here also G^jars and Rajpdts were the principal losers. Oat 
of the 201 estates in the parganah, 100 are zaminddri, 33 are pattid&ri, and 68 
are bhayachdra ; 3,290 holdings are cultivated by proprietors, 3,472 by hereditary 
cuUivators, and 5,542 by tenants*at*wili* The new asse^ment was made by 
Mr. B. Currie in 1863-64. The following statement gives the statistics of the past 
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and present settlements and those collected at the revision in 1871; the expiring 
revenue of the past settlement is given:— 


Settlement. 

To tal area. 

o' 1 

g 

CO 

n 

s 

•T? 

a 

eS 

a ' 

o 

ej 

CQ 


Cultivated» j 

Revenue with cesses. 

Incidence of revenue and 
cesses on 

Cuiturable. 

Irrigated. 

Dry. 

Total. 

Total area. 

Entire cuiturable 
area. 

*»aie p^BA{Rii3 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1 

AcrcH. 

Acres 

Actus. 

1 

1 Rs. 

R.s, a. p. 

Ra. a. p. 

Rs. ap. 

Patty ... 

135,794 

17,027 

52,010 

15,4981 

60,€5 9 

60,157 

1 1,10.062 

0 12 11 

0 14 10 

1 10 7 

New, 

l;.8,470 

19,058 

33,116 

37,064' 

49,242 

86,290 

1 1,26,39610 14 7 

1 0 11 

1 7 5 

1871, ... 

138,494 

15,604 

.'54,094 

37,949 

60,847 

88,796 

1 1,40,5.39 

1 0 3 

1 

1 S 3 

1 9 4 


Population. 


The land-revenue for 1872, according to the census returns, amounted to Its. 
1,27,763 (or with cesses 11s. 1,40,679), falling at a rate of lie. 0-14-10 ])er 
British acre on the total area, at Re. 0-15-0 per acre on the area assessed to 
Government revenue, and at Re. 1-4-6 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum 
paid by cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses during the same year 
has been estimated at Rs. 2,93,458. 

According to the ceiisns of 1872, parganah DaJri contained 162 inhabited sites, 
of which 36 had loss than 200 inhabitants, 60 bad be¬ 
tween 200 and 500, 49 had between 500 and 1,000, 11 
had between 1,000 and 2,000, 5 had between 2,0 )0 and 3,000, and one had be¬ 
tween 3,000 and 5,000. The sottloment records show that, in 1865, there were 
178 villages, distributed amonst 201 inahals or estates. The total population, in 
1872, numbered 88,207 souls (40,716 females), giving 410 to the square mile. 
Classified according to religion, there were 75,667 Hindus, of whom 34,659 were 
females; 12,531 Mnsalmuns, amongst wliom 6,052 were females; and there 
were 9 Christians. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 8,684 Bra^.mans, of whom 4,081 were females ; 7,343 
Biyputs, including 3,367 females; 3,494 Baniyas (1,594 females) ; whilst the 
great mass of the population is included in the oth^^r castes” of the census 
returns, which show a total of 56,146 souls, of whom 25,617 are females. 
The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur 
(7,954), Bh4t, and Ach4raj. The chief Rajput clans are the Chaulidn (2,944), 
Badgfijar (247), Panwdr (75), Bais (778), Jddon, Gahlot, Tonwar, and Galai. 
The Baniyas belong to the Agarwdl (3,203), Dasa (159), and Saraugi sub¬ 
divisions. The most numerous of the other castes are the Jat (1,543), Hajjdm 
(1,557), Chamdr (14,033), Khdkrob (4,313), Ahir (2,456), Qarariya (1,273), 
itoli (1,887), Kumhar (1,927), and the characteristic Giijar population num-* 
}>ered 22,154 souls in 1872. Besides the castes above mentioned, the following 

18 
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Occupations. 


occur with less than one thousand members each:—Lodha, Darzi, Kahir, Barhai, 
Khatik, Dhobi, Loh4r, Sonar, Gosh4in, Jogi, Dhuna, Bhdt, Kdyath, Bharbhdnja,* 
Bairugi, Mali, Chbipi, Taga, Orh, Joshi, Toll, Nat, and Manihar, The Musal- 
are distributed amongst Shaikhs (1,263), Sayyids (1,852), Pathdns 
(323), converted Hindus (214), and the remainder are entered without 
distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 316 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser¬ 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like ; 2,553 in domestic service, as personal ser¬ 
vants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,502 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods; 18,022 in agricultural operations ; 3,146 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 2,701 persons returned as labourers 
and 541 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres¬ 
pective of age or sex, the same returns give 1,238 as landholders, 52,553 as 
cultivators, and 34,416 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul¬ 
ture, The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,341 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 47,491 
souls. 

This parganah did not exist in Akbar’s time, and has been made up of vil- 
^ lages belonging to the extinct parganahs of Sbakrpur, 

Tilbegampur, and Kasna, and also to parganah Dasna 
of the Meerut district and Sikandarabad of this district. Sh&h Alam gave 
132 villages with DaJri to Dargdhi Singh, and named them tappa Dadri^ 
(See Da'dei.) These were annexed to Meerut in 1804, and in 1824 were trans¬ 
ferred intact to Bulandshahr. In 1844 the absorption of parganah Sbakrpur 
raised the number of villages to 183. In 1850, the villages, to the number of 
37, lying between the Hindan and the Jumna were transferred to Dehli, and 
again in 1859 most of these villages were returned, making 178 villages and 
209 estates. Gujars hold 47 villages, Rajputs 18, Skinner estate 25, Kidyafcbs 
5, Ahirs 4, Sayyids 3, in }dgir^ 8, and the rest are held by various oastea. 
In 1797, Vdman Rao, the nephew and suooossor of Appa Kandi Rao, intrusted 
D4dri to Kashmiri Boli, a favourite, who had always been an enemy of George 
Thomas, the Marhatta commander in Mewat. The latter, after defeating a 
party that had been sent against him, invaded Dadri and levied contributions oa 
the principal inhabitants. 

DXdri, the chief village of the parganah of the same name in the Buland*- 
ehahr district, is situated on the Grand Trunk Road lo Dehli ^ miles to ibt 
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nortb'-east of tlio civil station, 11 miles north-west of Sikandairabad, and 23 
miles south-east of Dehli. The population in 1865 numbered 2,073 souls, and 
in 1872 there were 2,223 inhabitants. There is a market on Mondays, and the 
village possesses a police-station, post-office, a village school, a travellers 
bungalow, pardo, and encainping-groimd. The railway runs about one mile 
south, and is Connected with the town by a nuetalled road. Not a hundred 
years ago Dadri was a common little village, tcn.autod by Bliattl (tuoh b ; but 
during the dismemberment of the Mughal empire, one Darg/ihi Singh, a 
Giijar of Katahra, took up his abode here, and building a fort and bazar, raised 
the little village to the dignity of a town. This Dargdhi Singh came of a 
family of freebooters, but the wise Wazir Najib-ud-daula bribed him with 
the lease of 133 villages of which he had forcibly possessed himself, and the 
high sounding title of chormdri, (the ‘Hhior-sniaslicr”) to restrain his former 
companions, of whom his father, Shainbu Singh, had been leader. This lease 
was fixed at Rs. 21k000, and seems to have been recognized by the Marhattas, 
and after them by the English, until 1810, wdien upon the death i^f Ajtt 
Singh, son of Dargalu Singh, the lease lapsed, uud the villages comprised in 
the tenure were formed into a separate parganali and settled with different per¬ 
sons. Rs. 500 a month were fixed as pension for Rao Roshan Singh, the eldest 
son of Ajit Singh. Ouring tlie troubles of 1857 Roshan Singli’s sons and 
brothers joined the rebels. Two members of the family were captured and 
hanged, and the property of all was confiscated. Dadri lies on the Grand Trunk 
Road from Aligarh to Dehli, 12 miles from Sikandarabad and 11 ndles trom- 
Ghaziabad. The road all through is metalled and hriilgod. From Sikandar¬ 
abad it passes by Sherpur and Jokabad, and crosses the Biilandshal^r branch of 
the Ganges Canal at Kot by a bridge, 54 miles (there is a rest-house here). 
The D4dri Railway Station is 1^ miles west of the village of Dadri. Supplies 
and water are plentiful. On the 26th September, 1857, Colonel Greathed’s 
column marched to Dalri, where, owing to much plunder belonging to 
Europeans having been discovered, the villages in the neighbourhood were 
burned. 

Daulatpur, a village in parganah Ahar of the Bnlandshahr district, is 
distant 24 miles from the civil station. Tlio population in 1872 numbered 
2,013 souls. The village was purchased in 1820 by Sidi Khdn, a Path/m of 
the B&zid Ehail clan, and then a ritiilJar in Skinner’s horse. His son, Muham¬ 
mad Khdn, is now one of tho Rdises of the district. 

Dankaur, the chief town of the parganah of tho same name in ilio Buland- 
shahr district, is situated in the ravines and on and below the high bank sepa¬ 
rating the uplands from the lowlands of the Jumna, on tho old imperial road 
loading from Aligarh to Dehli, at a distance of 20 miles to the south-west of 
Bnlandshahr. The population in 1853 numbered 5,203 souls, and in ISOS' 
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there were 4,258 inhabitants. The census of 1872 shows 5,423 inhabitants, 
of whom 4,210 were Hindus (2,045 females) and 1,213 were Musalm&ns 
<590 females), A market is held hero every Saturday. The site occupies 
251| acres, giv^ing 22 souls to the acre. There are 1,238 houses. The town 
possesses a police- station, a post-office, and a halkahbaiidi or village school. 
The Chaukidari A. t (XX. of JL865) is in force, and in 1872-73 supported a vil¬ 
lage police numbering 22 men at an annual cost of Rs. 1,224, besides a staff of 
scaveJigers. The cost is defrayed from the house-tax, which in the same year 
yielded an income of Hs. 1,809, or Ee. 0-5-4 per head of the population and 
He. 1-7-4 per house assesso J (1,039). The expenditure amounted to lis. 1,635, 
chiefly in wages and works of local improvement charged to income, and a 
balance of Es. 83 i’roin the previous year. The traffic across the Jumna by 
the Makanpur gh4t jjasscs through the town, wliich has little traffic of its own. 
The Jumna must have, at one time, flowed close U> the town, as there are many 
marks which show that it must Lave recoded at least the two miles which now 
intervene between the town and its banks. 

According to ancient trarlition Dankaur was either founded by or named 

after Drona,‘ eoinmonly called Dona, the tutor of the 

History. i n f* i /» i ^ 

royal youths oi liastmapiir, and one of the most noted 
warriors of the Mabdbharata. The correct name of the town is said to 
be Dronukuar, and a masonry tank and temple still exist which are called 
Pona-char (Drona-achdrya), It is not proved, however, that Drona cither 
founded or ever lived near the town, and it is ovitlont froru the Mabd- 
blidrata that he did not die licre. There is a tradition, confirmed by a legend 
of the Mabdblmrata, tliat when the fame of Prona as an archer spread far 
and wide, it reached the car of the son of a Bhil llaja who lived in the 
forests on the bank of the Jumna. This young man was very anxious to be 
instructed in the use of the bow, so ho repaired to Hastindpur, and sought to put 
himself under the tutorship of the renowned Drona. The latter hero, remarking 
that the Bhils were profi'.ssional asid hereditary robbers, as well as enemies of the 
godlike Aryan race, declined to instruct the ambitious youth. Sorely dis- , 
appointed the young Blul returned home, but nothing daunted by the repulse 
be had met with at Hastinapur, ho resolved that if he could not have a living 
Drona for his tutor ho would have the next best thing, a lifeless one. He accord- 
dingly made a clay of Drona, sot it up in a plain, and practised archery 

by its side, taking care to pay it all the reverence he would have payed its 
great original. By constant practice, the youth, at last, became a famous 
archer, and after some time a rumour of his skill reached Drona himself^ 
Prona, full of wonder, went one day to the young Ilaja’s house, and saw that he 
had, in spite of the refusal to instruct him, become quite a respectable marksmau^ 


^ Wheeler'^ History ol ludift, 1., 82, 
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He asked him how it was. The youth told him of having made the clay 
image, and of his practice. The Aryan chief, prudently thinking that the Bhils 
under a leader such as the young Raja might probably become formidable 
enemies, craftily asked him to grant a favour. The Bhil expressed his willing¬ 
ness to do so, whereupon Drona asked him to cut off the forefinger of his 
right hand. The foolish boy was about to comply, wlien the chief magmini-^ 
mously desired him to abstain from inflicting such an irremediable injury 
upon himself, and substituted for his former request one to the effect that the 
forefinger saved from the knife might never be used to pull the bowstring. 
The young man, glad enough to havo saved his finger at all hazards, readily 
promised, and it is said that to the present day the Bhils never use tlio right 
forefinger when drawingtlic bow. Such is the legend, and it is more than pro¬ 
bable that the imago of Drona supposed to have been erected somewhere near 
the site of the present town of Dankaur has given it the name of Drona- 
kunwar or Dronakliera. The ruins of a largo fort built by Kayam-ud-din Khfin 
in the time of Akbar arc still to be se(3n, and among them stands a mosque of 
comparatively recent coiistruction. In Akbar's time Dankaur was a mahal or" 
parganah of dastur Baran in sirkar Dehli and siibah Dohli, atid paid a revenue 
of 10,16,682 ddrns, or Rs. 50,834. 

Dankaur, a parganah of tahsil Sikandarabad of the Bnlandshahr district, is 
bounded on the west by the Jumna, on the north by parganah Dadri, on the 
east by Sikandarabad, and on the south by Jowar. According to the census of 
1872, this parganah had then a total area of 151 square miles, of which 100 
square miles wore under cultivation. The area assessed to Government revenue 
daring the same year was 125 square miles, of which 82 square miles were 
cultivated, 29 square miles wore culturahlo, and 14 square miles were barren. 

There is a largo river frontage in this parganah, and the valley of the Jumna 
„ , varies from three to six, and sometimes eight miles in 

width from the high banks between the Idngar or up¬ 
lands and the khddir or the bed of the river. This area contains good soil, but 
is liable to inundation. Many of the villages have extensive salt plains pro¬ 
ducing nothing but ddhh (not ddbk)^ a coarse kind of grass unfit for fodder or 
thatching. There are also largo tracts of cultiirable waste yielding pxda or 
thatching grass and jhdoy a species of tamarisk ( T, articulata). The population 
here is chiefly Giyar, who occupy themselves with pasturing cattle. Owing to 
its unhealthiness, all those who can be spared leave the khddir dur'ng the rains 
and emigrate to the uplands; a few remaining behind to look after the cattle, and 
these are relieved at intervals during the season. Exposure to flood and 
unhealthiness of climate must prevent tiiis tract becoming anything more than a 
mere pasture land for many years. The soil of the uplands is throughout light and 
ittere m toss mixed with sand, butis on the whole of a very fair average quality^ 
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The inferior soils are confined to the high ridge and are half a mile to a mile in 
width and to an almost continuous ridge between Bihispur and Jhajhar, widen¬ 
ing out in some places and contracting in others. The uplands are traversed 
by water-courses from the Bulandshahr branch canal, and contain little cultur- 
ablo waste. Fair cross roads connect the villages with the neighbouring par- 
ganahs, Makanpur ghat on tlie Jumna and the railway. Wheat, barley, indigo, 
cotton, tobacco, and safflower are grown. There are indigo factories belonging to 
the Skinner estate at Bihispnr, Wail^na, and Chak Jalsilabad. The principal 
towns are Daiikaur, Kasna, Jha jhar, and Bilaspur. In consequence of the large 
proportion of lowland, the spring crops arc in excess of the rain crops. Wheat 
and barley are the staple products. Since the settloincnt canal-irrigation has 
increased very much, and bids fair to increase still farther and entirely do away 
with irrigation from t(nnporary wcdls. 

The assessment at the setthMiiont under Regulation IX. of 1833 appears to 

. have been light as a whole, though it pressed heavily 

Tiacal history. . . m • ^ ‘ 

in some instances. The alienation statement shows that 

18 entire villages, chiefly belonging to Gujars, and 27 portions of villages 
changed hands by mutual arrangement, whilst two whole villages and three 
portions of villages were transferred by decree of court. The Skinner family 
and the Kayaths of Sikandarabad have been the princijial transferroes. Of the 
116 estates in the parganah, in 1865, 62 were zamindiiri, 18 were pattidari, and 
36 were bhfiyachira ; 1,691 holdings were cultivated by proprietors, 1,374 by 
hereditary cultivators, and 3,624 by tonants-at-will. The new assessment was 
made by Mr. R. Currie in 1863-64, and came into force from the following year. 
The following statement gives the statistics of both settlements and those collect¬ 
ed in 1871 ; the expiring revenue of the past settlement is given— 
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llie land-revenue, by the census returns of 1872, amounted to Rs. 65,637, 
falling at a rate of Re. 0-10-10 per British acre on the total area, at 
Re, 0-13-2 per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and at 
Re. 1-0-5 per acre on the cultivated area* The sum paid by cultivators to the 
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landowners as i*ent and cesses during tbo same year has been estimated at 
lls. 1,95,769. 

According to the census of 1872 jiargaimli Daiikaur contained 109 inha- 
^ bited villages, of which 29 had less than 200 inhabitants, 

^ 48 bad between 200 and 500, 24 had between 500 and 

1,000, 5 had between 1,000 and 2,000, and one had between and 5,000. 

The towns containing more than 5,000 inhabitants were Dankaur, with 5,423, 
and Jhnjhar, with 5,632, The records of 1865 sliovv that there were, then, 
114 villages on the register, distributed amongst 116 mahals or estates. The 
total population in 1872 numbered 57,179 souls (26,703 females), giving 
379 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 47,105 
Hindus, of whom 21,789 were females; 10,046 Musalindns, amongst whom 
4,896 were females ; and there were 28 Christians. Distributing the Hindu 
population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 5,111 Brahmans, 
of whom 2,428 were females ; 5,790 Bajputs, ineluding 2,503 fenniles ; 2,602 
Baniyas (1,210 females); whilst the great mass of the population is included 
in the other castes” of the census returns, which sliow a total of 33,602 souls, 
of whom 15,558 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in 
this parganah are the Gaur (4,865) and Bbat. Tho chief Rajput clans aro the 
Chauhdn (637), Badgiijar (18), Jadon (933), Bais (2,404), Bhal, Jais- 
w&r, Jairaniya, Bargala, and Dankauriya. Tho Baniyas belong to the Agar- 
wal (2,146), Dasa (061), Rastaugi and Dhiisar subdivisions. Tho most numer¬ 
ous amongst tho other castes are the KahAr (1,156), Jafc (J,486), ChamAr 
(8,675), Khakrob (2^57), Kumh&r (1,092), Gujar (11,341), and Orh (1,350). 
Besides tho castes above mentioned the following arc found in this parganah 
with less than one thousand members each :—Lodha, Darzi, Kalal, Barhai, 
Hajjam, Khatik, Dhobi, Ahir, Garariya, Loh^r, Koli, Sondr, Goshdiri, Jogi, 
Dhuna, Bhat, Kayath, Bharbhunja, Bairdgi, Mali, Chhipi, Aheriya, Taga, Joshi, 
Khattri, and Agrai. The Musalcndns are distributed amongst Shaikhs (1,926), 
wayyids (160), Mugliala (63), Pathans (1,420), converted Hindus (987), atid the 
remainder are entered without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
Occupations census of 1872. From those it appears that the 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 165 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 2,007 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 993 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 10,602 in agricultural operations ; 2,151 in industrial occupations, 
arts, and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances^ vegetable, 
mineral, and animah There were 1,686 persons returned as labourers and 
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421 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of* 
age or sex^ the same returns give 616 as landholders, 31,725 as cultivators, 
and 24,938 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 939 males as able 
to read and write out of a total male population niuiibering 30,476 souls. 

The Mew&tis and the Bhotiya Rajputs were among the dominant races 
History proprietors of the soil in tliis pargauah, and were 

driven out and succeeded by Bargala Rajputs and two 
clans of Giijars called Bhatti and Nagari. Akbar attached tlie pargauah to 
dastiir Baran in the sirkdr and subab of Delhi. At the commencement of the 
British rule the pargauah was annexed to the southern division of Salianinpur 
(Meerut). In 1824, on the formation of the Bulandshahr district, Dankaur was 
annexed to it. The result of the revision of pargauahs in 1844 absorbed par¬ 
gauah Kdsna, and after several exeliangcs with Balwal in Giirgaou, 108 villages 
remained, which with the changes effected by the mutiny gives now 108 villages 
and 12C estates. The agricultural population is chiefly Giijar, and next come 
RajpiUs, of whom several clans are both Hindus and Musalmdris. Tlio rest of 
the cultivating (Community is made up of Jdts, Brahmans, Lodhas, Tagas, and 
Musalmdns. Giijars hold 48 villages, Rajputs 11, Biliiches 11, Patliuus 7, and 
the Skinner family 25 villages ; the remainder are held by various castes. 

DAnpdr, a town in parganalt Dibai and talisili Anu])shahr ui’ the Buland¬ 
shahr district, lies 13 miles south of Anupshahr; 3 miles w’est of Dibai, and 24 
miles south-east of the civil station on the metalled road Jeadijrg from Anup¬ 
shahr to Aligarh. The population in 1865 was 2,719, and in 1872 was 3,024, 
The principal inhabitants are Chaube and Gautam Biahrnans, There is a 
market on Saturdays, and a halkahbaudi or village school. Tlio present 
proprietor is Wazir Ali Kh6n, Jjidkhiini. The founder was Dan Singh, son 
of Baja Ani Rdi of Anupshahr in Jahdngir’s reign. Dunpur lies on the 
metalled road from Aligarh to Anupshahr, distant 13|^ miles from J^wa, tho 
stage next Aligarh (see JXwa) and 12 miles from Anupshahr. The road is 
metalled and bridged throughout. Water and supplies are plentiful, and tho 
country is level, open, and well cultivated. Tho route passes the road to 
Bulandshahr at 2^ miles, Jaraoti at 6 miles, tlio dry bed of the Fatehgarfa 
branch of the Granges Canal at 7|, and Nagla Teli at 9 miles* From JMnpur 
to JAwa the road passes Dangarh at 2 miles, Chaundera (on the right) at 3 
miles, the KAli by a bridge at 5, and ChatAri (to the right; at 7 miles, A 
village police numbering six men was entertained at a cost of Rs, 288 per 
annum in 1873. 

Dhabakpur, a village in parganah DibAi, is distant 38 miles from Buland¬ 
shahr* Tfie population in 1872 numbered 311 souls. This vililage is held free 
of raveuae as the endowment of a temple in BAmglxit, but the grtmt dates 
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from Marhatta times. The grantees have bought up the rights ot the former 
proprietors in Dharakpur, and now all rights in the village are held by the 
temple representatives, 

Dharmpur, a small village in parganah Dibai^ is distatit 34 tniles from 
Bulandshabr. The population in 1872 numbered 1,005 souls, and it possesses 
a district post-office. 

DiBA'ior Dibhdi, an old town in the parganah of the same name in the Bu* 
landshahr district, is distant 26 miles south-east from the civil station, 11 
miles south from Aniipshahr, 13 miles south-east from Shikdrpur, and 26 miles 
north from Aligarh. Th<i population in 1847 numbered 7,837 souls, in 1853 
there were 8,586 inhabitants, and iu 1865 there were 7,167. In 1872 there 
were 7,782 souls, of whom 4,515 w(>re Hindus (2,252 females), and 3,257 
were Musalmans (1,676 females). The town site lies between two of the 

head branches of the Chhoiya Nahi, whi(di unite to 
the south below the town and form efficient drainage 
channels in tlie rains. The buildings, numbering 2,237, collect on either side 
of the Anupshahr road, running from north to south, and on cither side of 
the Bulandshabr road, running from cast to west, and occupy an area of 
106*2 acres, giving 73 persons to the acre. The first road is wide and 

commences as a low broken wav of entrance, and leads to the ganj or 

♦ * 

market-place, a small open space, having thatched shops at the sides. It then 
continues for a short distance as a Lazarway of poor shops, afterwards dege¬ 
nerating into poor muid-bnilt houses, and ends in the northern out^kirt near an 
open space graced by one shop and an unfinished police-station. This road is 
partly metalled. The old Bulandshabr road, however, is of more importance \ 
the western portion is narrow, but after crossing the first roadway at the gan^ 
it opens out a little, and towards its southern extremity is a good road with 
some fair shops. The school-house is here, attended by 99 boys, two-thirds 
of whom are Musalmdns. The other roads of the town are unmetalled and ill- 
kept, and no effort is made to lead the drainage to the Chhoiya. 

The town wears, as a whole, an appearance of depression, and is said to have 
seen better days. There are many cultivators resident here, but Lrade is at a 
low ebb* Safflower of an excellent quality is grown in some quantity cdose 
to the town. The station of Kaser Dibdi on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Rail¬ 
way lies about three miles to the east of the town, and is now connected with 
it by the new road to Bulandshabr from the railway station, which skirts 
the town on the west side. JairAmpur, the now station growing upon the 
Gimges bank about the head-works of the Lower Ganges Canal at Narora, Is 
situated eight miles from Dibdi. There is a market day every Monday^ ahd 
four fairly-kept sardis close to each other on the Anupshahr road afford acconi* 
modation to travellers. The water is good and the public health is excellent. 

19 
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The town possesses an Anglo-vernacular school, a tahsili school, a post-office, 
and a police-station* The Anglo-vernacular school has 40 pupils. Act XX. 
of 1856 is in force, and in 1872-73 supported a village police numbering 22 men 
of all grades at an annual cost of lis. 1,224, besides a staff’of 14 scavengers. The 
entire cost is defrayed from a house-tax, which jn 1872-73 yielded an income of 
Rs. 2,393, or Re. 0-4-11 per head of the population and Re. 1-1-1 per house 
assessed (1,472). Tbo expenditure during the same year amounted to Rs 2,984 
from the revenue and a balance of Rs. 1,018 from the previous year. 

DibAi is said to liavc been built upon the ruins of Dlmndgarh about tbo 
^ time of Sayyid Salar Mastiiid Ghazi, 420 /7//Vi, (1029 

A.D.), when the latter expelled the DhAkra Rajputs 
from Dlmndgarh and razed the town. Dhimdgarh was afterwards called 
Dhundai, and by an easy transition Dibai. The principal wards are the Jogi- 
piira, Mandiiiimak, Saiai Kandaii Singh, Brahmanpura, Tavvaif Muhalla, 
Chauk Durga PershAd, KasAbAn, Lohaiau and Saraugi’s wards, Sai Ai lliruni, 
Shaikh Chishti, and Parana Kila. In the Ain i-Akbari we find that mahal 
or parganah of Dibai belonged to the sirkAr of Koil, and paid a revenue 
of 21,69,933 ddma or Rs. 108,49(> per annum, Wlieu this district was 
first formed in 1824 Dibai was made the tabsill town, and the tahsiKlAr 
resided in tlie old fort of Agangir, the Marhatta amil. On the revision of 
tahsilis in 1859 the seat of the sub-collector of revenue was removed to Auup- 
shahr, and since then the old fort has been converted into an indigo factory. 
The zamiudari of the town is now in the hands of a family of Shaikhs, who form 
the more important portion of the iubabitants. 

Dibai, a parganah of tahsil Anu])shahr of the Bulandsbahr district, is 
bounded on the east of the Ganges, on the w^est by parganah Pahasu, on the 
north by parganah Anupshahr, and on the south by the Atrauli parganah of 
the Aligarh district. According to the Census of 1872 this parganali had, then, 
a total area of 180 square miles, of which 132 square miles were under cultivation. 
The area assessed to Government revenue during the same year w'asl78 square 
miles, of which 130 square miles were cultivated, 18 square miles wore cultur- 
uble, and 30 square miles w^ore barren, ^ 

The river frontage extends for eighteen miles along the western boimclary, 
containing rich and fertile khddir lands; much of it is old and has been 
uuiuterruptodly cultivated for years, lying at a higher level than the more 
^ , recent formations. None but the heaviest floods 

ever touch it, while the new lands are yearly 
inundated. The Chhoiya NAla divides j^into two branches in this parga* 
nab,—the one from near Khailiya in parganah Pahdsu, and the other from 
BagsAra in Anupshahr, which unite near the town of DibAi Kli&s. Further on, 
in the Aligarh district, it becomes a regular stream, but here it is merely % 
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drainage channel carrying off the superfluous moisture from Sahupur in par- 
gauah Say^na downwards. It is marked by lowlands and jhils^ and is not a 
connected stream except during the rains. In the cold weather much of’its bed is 
ploughed up and sown with rahi crops as far as Dibai. The Anupslmhr branch 
canal enters the parganah at Surajpiir Makhena, whence an escape has been 
made into the Ganges, close to the metalled road from Aniipshahr to Koil. 
The whole of the tract lying between tins canal branch and the Ganges is 
composed of poor, light, sandy soil, wnth a low water-level and a crumbling, 
loose sub-soil, so that irrigation is diflieuli and temporary wells are impractic¬ 
able. To the west of the Clihoiya Nu!a the best portion is a tract of table-land 
lying between the two branches of the Clihoiya, bounded by the Aniipshahr 
metalled road, and extending agam below Dibai into a triangle, of which Dibai is 
the apex and the boundary of the ])ai-ganah the base, while the Chhoiya 
forms the eastern side, and the country road from Dibai to Shaikhupur the 
western side. Withiu these limits bniiporary wells cau bo constructed, and the 
soil is firm and free from sand. Manure, too, is more Irequontly used, and tho 
villages are highly cultivated. The rest of the parganah is mostly composed 
of soil of fair average quality. Tho ciilturablu waste is of inferior quality and 
is scattered about in small patches. In several villages adjoining Ahinadgarh 
there is a long stretch of cultivated poor land whieii extends into tho Aligarh 
district. The metalled road between Aniipshahr and Koil traverses the west¬ 
ern portion of the parganah for from 14 to 15 miles, and there are good 
cross country roads. Tho common crops are jodr, bdjra^ moth^ and barley. 
The principal towns are Dibai, Ilamgh4t, Belaun, Daupiir, Karanbiis, and 
Daulatpur, 

Tho former assessment of this parganah under Regulation IX. of 1833, made 
by Messrs, G. Bird and Tonnochy, was light and eijuable. 
Notwithstanding that there was a munsifl in tho town 
during the whole currency of tho past settlement, only portions of nine villages 
cljanged hands by orders of tho courts, whilst the private transfers com¬ 
prised thirteen entire villages and portions of thirty-two others. Of tho 175 
estates in tho parganah, in 1865, 119 were zamindari, 47 wore pattidari, and 9 
*^woro bb^yachdra. Tho assessments of this parganah \?ere made by tho lato 
Mr. Freeling, and some alterations in a few villages were effected by the late 
Mr. W. H. Lowe on notes by Mr, R. Ourrie. The irrigated area has increased 
very largely since last settlement. In 1865 there were 791 holdings cultivated by 
proprietors, by hereditary cultivators, and 6,601 by tenant^-at-will. This 

great proportion of tenants-at-will is caused by the existence of three largo eatatea 
belonging to powerful ssamindiirs, and by the great prevalence of the systemof 
division of crops in lieu of cash rents, wbiph, though very much less than formerly, 
still prevails here more generally than in other parts of the district. The fpllo wing 
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slatemetil shows the statistics of the past and present settlements; the expiring 
revenue of the past settlement is given:— 


Settlement. 

Total area. 

Barren and unaaseesable. 

Cult arable. 

Cultivated, 

at 

o 

o 

0 

a 

V 
>■ 

V 

05 

Incidence of revenue and 
cesser on 

Irrigated. 

M 

Q 

3 

Total area. 

Entire coltarable 
area. 

1 

1 

*► 

'a 

u 


^ Acres. 

1 

1 

Acres. 

1 

1 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Past, 

113,546 

3,718 

30,346 

14,691 

61,792 

69,183 

1,10,497 

0 15 7 

1 1 8 

1 9 5 

New, 

116,720 

21,223 

16,872 

31,148 

47,977 

79.125 

1,29,427 

1 

I 1 10 

1 6 11 

1 10 2 

1871, ... 

115,416 

20,788 

15,736 

30,961 

47,931 

78,892 

1 1,39,213 

1 3 3 

1 7 6 

1 12 2 


The land-revenue for 1872, according to the census returns, amounted to 
Rs. 1,26,557 (or with cesses Rs. 1,39,414), falling at a rate of Ke. 1-1-7 per 
British acre on the total area, at Ee. 1-1-9 per acre on the area assessed to Go¬ 
vernment revenue, and at Re. 1-8-0 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum 
paid by cultivators to the Landowners as rent and cesses during the same year 
has been estimated at Rs. 3,22,424. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Dibdi contained 164 inhabited 
villages, of which 49 had less than 200 inhabitants, 65 
Fopulation. between 200 and 500, 30 had betw^een 500 and 

1,000, 15 had between 1,000 and 2,000, 3 had between 2,000 and 3,000, and 
one had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 
inhabitants is Dibai itself, with 7,782. The registers at settlement in 1865 
show that there were then 150 villages, distributed amongst 175 mab&ls or estates. 
The total population in 1872 numbered 83,057 souls (39,637 females), giving 
461 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 72,247 
Hiudds, of whom 34,336 were females; and 10,810 Musalmins, amongst whom 
5,801 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 10,165 Brahmans, of whom 4,818 were females; 8,801^ 
Rajpdts, including 1,673 females; 3,269 Baniyas (1,551 females); whilst the 
great mass of the population is included in the other castes’’ of the census 
returns, which show a total of 55,012 souls, of whom 26,294 are females. The 
principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (3,205), ^ 
Kanaujiya, Chaubee, Gautam, Up&dhiya, and Pithak. The chief Rajp6t 

clans are the t^auh^n (482), Badgtijar (2,234), Panw&r (193), Bais (196), 
J4don (18), (Jahlot, Eachhw&ha, Pondir, Katehirijra, and Dor. The Baniyas 
l^ng jko the Agarw41 (961), Dasa (673), B&rabsaini, Jewar, Gaharwil, an4 
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Saraugi subdivisions. The most numerous of the other castes are the Lodha 
(18,594), Barhai (1,145 ), Kah6r (2,378;, Jat (1,545), Hajjdm (1,463), Khatik 
(1,761), Dhobi (1,064), Chamdr ( 10,482), Khakrob (1,980), Ahir (2,18i;, Gara- 
riya 12,482 ), Koli (1,983), and Kumhar (1,049). Besides the above castes the 
following arc found in this parganah with less than ono thousand members 
eaeh;—The Uarzi, Kalal, LoLdr, Soniir, Gosh4in. Jogi, Dlnitia, Kdyath, 

Bbarbhuiija, Bairagi, M41i, Chhipi, Aheriya, Joshi, Kachlii, Mallah, Baj, Kanjar^ 
Bohra, MurwAri, Kunni, Teli, and Mina. Tho MiisahnAns aro distributed 
amongst Shaikhs (2,308), Sayyids (159), Fatlians (545), and the remainder are 
entered without distinction. 

The occiij^ations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
Occupations, male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

age) 543 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 3,201 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barber:i, swee{)ers, washermen, Ji'c .; 1,508 in commerce, in buy¬ 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods; 12,962 in agricultural operations ; 2,814 in industrial occu¬ 
pations, arts and mechanics, and tho preparation of all c lasses of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 4,745 persons returned as labourers 
and 569 as of no specified occupation. Takirig tho total population, irrespective 
of age or sex, tho same returns give 2,164 as landholders, 37,891 as cultivators, 
and 43,002 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricnlture. Tho 
educational statistics, which aro confesseuly imperfect, show 1,802 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 43,420 


The Meos, Dors, and Panwars were the dominant races in this parganah, but 
History Moos own nothing, the Dors have only a fourth 

share in one village, and the Panwdrs hold tw^o villages. 
These were ousted by the Badgujars. Akbar. attached the mahAI to dastuf 
Tlidna Farida in sirkar Koil and subah Agra, and on the British occupation it 
^ was included in the Aligarh district. In 1824, on the formation of the Buland- 
shahr district, this parganah, then containing 136 villages, was annexed to it* 
On the revision of parganahs in 1844 fourteen villages were added from the 
neighbouring parganahs. Up to 1859 Dibai was the head-quarters of a tahsil, 
but in that year tho tahsil was removed to Aniipshahr. The MusalmAn 
Badgujaraown 71 villages, of which 51 belong to the LAlkhAni family and 20 to 
the SdbitkhAni; Hindu Badgujars have 16 villages; Bais hold 12 ; Panw&rs 2 j 
the Eini of Katydni 6; Baniyas 11; smd various castes hold the remainden 
Dharakpur, the only revenue-free village, is assi^ed to support a teniple at 
BAmghat since the Marhatta limes. 
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GalXothi, an old town in parganah Aganta of the Biilandshahr district, 
lies 12 miles north from Bulaudshahr on the Grand Trunk Road. The popula¬ 
tion in 1865 consisted of 702 agriculturists and 4,439 persona professing other 
occupations : in 1872 the population amounted to 6,608 souls, of whom 2,068 
were Hindus (1,191 females) and 2,943 were Musalinans (1,489 females). There 
is a market hero every Monday, an encamping-ground, sar&i, police-station and 
post-office. The town site occupies an area of 44 acres 2 roods, giving 127 persons 
to the acre. All but five houses out of 1,483 in the town are built of mud. The 
Grand Trunk Road passes at a little distance to the west of the town, and from 
it there are two entrances converging on a central space. Neither entrance 
is well made or raised, and one has to pass through a considerable excavation 
before reaching the centre of the town. The bazar lies along the southern¬ 
most entrance way, and consists of some fifty poor shops built of mud and 
thatch. About the centre of the town anotlier road connects the bazar with 
the southern outskirt. Both roads arc metalled. Tlie northern entranco 
way is mimetalled and sends oft' abrancih to the bazar on the south. The site is 
only slightly raised, and both to the north and south-west are large excava-? 
tions, from which a cut has been made as an escape to the K4Ii Nadi, 
which runs about two miles to the cast. Irrigation takes place from a rdjhaha 
of the Ganges Canal, which runs close to the town. The principal inhabitants are 
Baniyas and Sayyids, both of whom are on very bad terms with each other, and 
are often engaged in affrays. The Sayyids are called SabzwAri, and came from 
Sabzwdr in Turkistdn during the reign of the Tughlik dynasty. The Chaukidari 
Act (XX. of 1866) is in force, and in 1872-73 supported a village police num¬ 
bering 16 men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 882, besides a staff of eight 
sweepers. The cost is defrayed from a house-lax, which in 1872-73 yielded 
Rs. 2,001, or Re. 0-5-8 per head of the population and Be. 1-5-7 i>er house 
assessed (1,239). The expenditure during the same year amounted to Rs. 2,390, 
chiefly on paving, draining, and wages of establishment, which was met from the 
income and a balance of Rs. 389 from the previous year. The names of the 
principal wards give the founder’s names; they are Faiz-ullah, Sharifat-ullah, 
Munu Khan, Siudat, Pir Khdu, Biidha Kh^in, Kurbdu Ali, Azlm-ud-din, and 
the sarAi erected by Mr. Plowden in 1848. 

Akbar gave large revenue-free grants here to a number of Sayyids, whose 
descendants held them until 1858, when the grants 

were confiscated on account of the rebellion of the 

holders and were bestowed on the Jats of Bhatona. Walid4d KhAn’s half- 
ahare of the village was confiscated at the same time and was parchaAfid 

by Sayyid Mibrbin A!i« The Mew&tis were the original proprietors a^d 

founders of Gal&othi, and still own a half share in the village* The mt m 
is said to be derived from GulAbi, the daughter of the MewAti founder, but 
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oth6r0 ftftv U is so callod btjcauso it was th© head-cjiiarters of the Quhlot RujpiitSi 
and was originally Qahloti, and thence by an easy change Galaothi. The bench¬ 
mark of the Great Trigonometrical Survey is imbedded at the encamping- 
ground on the south-west side of the road opposite the police-station, and 
shows a height of 680*52 feet above the level of the sea. Galdothi is a halting- 
place on the route between Aligarh and Meerut, distant llj miles from Bhur, 
near Bulandshahr (see BuiJu), and lOf miles from llapiir, in the Meerut dis¬ 
trict. The road is metalled and bridged throughout. There is a rest-house 
here, and supplies and water are abundant. 

Hatimabad, a small village in parganah Baran of the Bulandshahr 
district, is distant 4 miles from the civil station. The population in 1872 
numbered 1,128 souls. It formerly belonged to a Shaikh fiimily, who hold it 
free of revenue up to 1857, Avhen their rights wore confiscated on account of 
rebellion. It has been assessed at Rs. 179 per annum, and was given in 
reward to Mr. P. Saunders, who built a small indigo factory here, but after¬ 
wards sold the estate to Naw^db Faiz Ali Khun, C.S.I. 

^ JahAngIuabad, a town in the parganah and tahsil of Anupshahr, in the 
Bulandshahr district, is distant 15 miles cast from the civil station. The 
population in 1847 numbered 9,639 souls; in 1853 there were 10,247 inhabit¬ 
ants, and in 1865 there were 8,875. Tlie census of 1872 shows 9,408 inhabitants, 
of whom 6,914 were Hiudus (3,392 females) and 2,494 were Musalmans (1,264 
females). The area of the town is 123 square acres, giving 76 souls to the acre. 
The site is low, and tho towm may be said to consist of a collection of houses 
(3,254), often embosomed amid trees, on either side of one largo central way. 
This is crossed by two short bazarways, at right angles to whitdi the roads arc 
rather depressed. Only the shop fronts of the bazar and one otlior house are brick 
built, the remainder of the houses are built of mud, and the greater portion 
of the ways is unmetallod and rather low. Formerly 
there was a mud wall all around the town, and the 
excavation left by it now fills with stagnant water; whilst to the south an 
extensive depression, known as the Barwai Pokbar, collects the drainage 
from a large expanse of country, and to the north there are several exca¬ 
vations made by brick-makers. The consequence of the lowness of the site 
and the existence of those receptacles fur water, with no outlet, is that often 
during the rains the whole site gets flooded and the w^ays fall into a miserable 
state from mud and water, and the people could not easily get out of the town but 
for the raised central road. It might be possible to lead this drainage towards 
a Ma** about If miles to the east, which forms one of the heads of the Ohhoiya 
Nadi. Fever is a prevalent complaint in the rains, but is not as a rule fatal or 
persistent. The well water is 27 feet from the surface, and is remarkably good 
both in and near the town. Act XX. of 1856 is in force and supports a 
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village police numbering 23 men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 1,278, 
besides 17 scavengers. The income is drawn from a house-tax, which in 1872-73 
yielded a revenue of Rs. 3,969, falling at Re. 0-6-9 per head of the population 
and at Re. 1-3 3 per house assessed (2,177). The expenditure during the same 
year was Rs. 4,566, chiefly for works of public improvement connected with 
the sanitation of the town, and was defrayed from the income for the year and a 
balance of Rs. 1,716 from the previous year. There is no trade, and no mer¬ 
chants of note reside here,. There is a mosque, a school formed out of an old 
con6scated bdradariy and attended by an average of 107 pupils. Ofl' the main 
road there is a well-kept sar4i, with the usual mud huts and shady trees. The 
land around is highly cultivated, bearing rich crops of safflower and cereals 
right up to the ditch, and all the manure procurable is used for this purpose. 
A large market is held every Wednesday in the northern outskirt of the town, 
where the local manufactures of coarse chintz, hackeries and raths are ex¬ 
changed for grain. The town is only about one mile to the north of the 
metalled road between Anupshahr and Bulandsliahr. The existing niuhallas 
are called Pdtak Bazar, Bansidhar Bazar, Kh4m Kila, and Bazar Pakatiya. 
There is a police-station and a post-office here. 

Jabingirabad was founded at the same time as Anupshahr by tlie same 
Badgujar Raja, Ani Rdi. He called this town after 
the name of his patron Jahiinglr. Jahanglrabad was 
first built, but not finding it sufficiently central for his new acquisitions, Ani 
Bdi removed to Anupshahr. In the seventh generation from Ani R&i the 
property was divided and Jahanglrabad fell to MAdho Singh, who made the 
town his residence. The grand-daughter of Madho Singh is still alive and 
resides here. None of the villages on this side of the Ganges originally 
included in the Raja’s jdglr are now in the possession of bis family, but th^ 
still hold a few villages in the Budaun district. The present proprietors of the 
site are Muhammad Ali Khdn, Nakshaband Khdn, and Ishak Khan, by whose 
grandfather, Murtaza Khdn (son-in-law of the celebrated Isjiall Beg), the estate 
was purchased at the auction sale of the rights of Raja Khoras Bij in 1813 
A.D. Muhammad AH Khdn is a Bangash Afghdu, an Honorary Magistrate, 
and a large landed proprietor, and, though an auction purchaser, has much local 
tefiuenoe. His father Mustafa Khan was a relation of the rebel Waliddd Kbdn^ 
and sided against the English during the mutiny. It was proved on his trial that 
he corresponded seditiously with the Emperor of Dehli, and he was sentenced 
to seven years^ imprisonment, but was subseqifently pardoned by Government* 

JAHiCKoraPUB,, a village of parganah Jewar and tahsili Khdija irf the 
Bulandsbahr district, lies 18 miles south-west of the civil station. The popele^ 
lion in 186$ was 3|382, and in 1872 was 3^443. Jafadngirpnr possesses a iner^ 
m Fridays and a hidkdbbaiidi or yiUageeobooL 
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JXRCHA or JhAroha, a town in parganab Dddri of tl»o Bulandshahr 
district, is distant 8 miles north from Sikandarabad, 7 miles east from D4dri, 
and 20 miles north-west from Bulandshahr. The population in 1865 numbered 
4,018 souls, and in 1872 there werc4,4G3 inhabitants, chiefly Sayyids. There is 
a market on Wednesdays and a police-station and village school. The main 
Ganges Canal runs about one mile north of the town. The town is famous 
for the number (5,600) and excellence of its mango trees. The Chaukid&ri 
Act (XX. of 1856) is iu force, and in 1872-73 supported a village police nuin« 
bering eight men of all grades at an annual cost of Bs. 384, besides a staff of 
sweepers. The correct name of the town is said to be Char Ch&b, or tho- 
four wells,’* because, according to tradition, four wells were sunk here by the* 
founder of the town, Sayyid Zain-ul-abdin, who obtained a re venue-free grant 
of 3,500 bighas from Mubdrak Shdh, the Sayyid Emperor of Dehli, on 
condition of ousting the Mewdtis. The four wells are still to be seen, and the 
descendants of the founder continued in enjoyment of the grant until 1857, 
when they took part in the plunder of Sikandarabad, and were punished by 
confiscation of their holdings. The village was then sold by auction and 
fetched Rs. 1,78,000. The present proprietors are Laid Shiu Singb, Rdis of 
Dehli, and the heirs and assigns of the late Karam Ali Khdu, tahsilddr of Ghdzi- 
abad, in the Meerut district. Tho Sayyids of Jdreha are called Sabzwdri, and 
claim descent from the Sayyids of Sabzwdr in TurkisfAn, whence they came 
during the reign of tho Tughlik dynasty. 

Jbwar, a town in the parganah of the same name in the Bulandshahr district, 
lies in the ravines and broken ground along the ,high banks that separate 
the uplands from the Jumna khddir^ at a distance of 26 miles to the south-west 
of Bulandshahr on the Khurja road, and 20 miles east from Khiirja. The popu¬ 
lation in 1847 amounted to 5,835, in 1853 to 6,056, and in 1865 to 6,976. 
In 1872 there were 7,399 inhabitants, of whom 5,312 were Hindus 
(2,587 females) and 2,087 were Musalmans (1,089 females). There are 

1,762 houses. The town site occupies an area of 1% 
acres, giving 95 souls to the acre. There is only one 
good metalled and drained street, which commences on the east at a broken 
gateway and opens out into a memdi or market-place; thence it again becomes 
narrow and crooked as it rises gently to the top of the high site i it then 
again descends gradually as a tolerably wide bazarway, and ends in a little 
frequented and broken road which leadsv through the khddir to> the Jumna. 
The hhetdir^ here, stretches level and green for some miles between the town 
and the river. There are some handsome houses in the mandi and good briek- 
built shops in the principal bazar. The houses are rather overcrowded, but the 
posttioii of the site well raised, and with good drainage towards the river, is in 
itself a great advantage and very conducive to health. The water in tho 
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wells stands at a depth of about 45 feet from the surface and is every¬ 
where good. The i’ew excavations drain well towards the khddivy and little 
is necessary to help the natural sanitary arrangements. There are about 500 
brick-built houses in the [town and many good Act XX. of 1856 (the 

Chaukiddri Act) is in force, and in 1872-73 supported a village police number¬ 
ing 22 men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 1,224, besides eight sweepers. 
The cost is defrayed from a house-tax, which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue of 
Rs. 2,368, or Re, 0-5-3 per head of the population and Re. 1-5-6 per house 
assessed (1,374). The expenditure during the same year was Rs. 2,824 from 
the income, besides Rs. 456 balance of the previous year. Jowar has a small 
manufacture of cotton rugs (kdUn) and carpets. There are two sardis for 
travellers, and a market is held every Friday. The wards of the town are 
Kanungoi, Sardi Niin Singh, Kuncha, Boigne Sardi, Kdziwdra, Bhutpura, 
Ohaudbriwala, Balabpiira, Chaukholi, Manikehauk, and Kitrpdl. These names 
explain themselves: Boigne was the celebrated French General of that name in 
the Marhatta service; Niin Singh was a Jddon loader in the raid against the 
Mewdtis. There is a halkahbandi and Anglo-vernacular school, a post-office, 
and a police-station. In this town arc about 1,500 Jagas who act as a sort of 
Herald’s College for the Rajputs of the surrounding districts, being hereditary 
pedigree-keepers, and probably often makers. A Hindu fair is held every 
year in the mouth of BhdJou at the temple of Baldeoji every Tuesday from 
February to Juno at the temple of Sitala Devi ; and a Muhammadan ura is held 
in the month of Shdbdn in the suburbs of the town, at the khdnkah of Shakar- 
baras. At these fairs the sweetmeat called ghehar is sold. 

In the time of Akbar Jewar was the centre of a mahdl or parganah belonging 
History »irkdr Dehli, and paid a revenue of 18,78,878 ddma^ 

or about Rs. 93,918. The ancient name of the town 
was Jdwdli, so called in honour of its founder, a Brahman anchorite. In the be¬ 
ginning of the twelfth century of Vikramddityd’s era, when the crusade against 
the Mew&ti tribe was being generally prosecuted in this district, the Chhonkar 
J&don Rajputs were invited from Tainagar, in Bhartpur, by the Brahmans of 
Jewar to expel their oppressors, the Meos. They complied with the request, and 
possessed themselves of parganahs Jewar and also of Jewar Kb&s from the 
Brahmans, to whom they gave five Meo villages in exchange. The descendants of 
the J&don leader Ahardeo or Deopdl are still Chaudhris of the town. Daring 
the Tughlik dynasty the office of Kdzi was bestowed on one Muhammad H&sir, 
and his descendants are still La enjoyment of the title. The office of kanungo 
was bestowed bj Akbar on EAi Diin Mai, Agarwdla, and it is still in his family. 
The town was held injdgir under Aurangzib by one Banwari Das, 

He held it 52 years, and after his death it passed into the hands of Boinru 
TBegam^ who held it until 1836, when upon her death it lapsed to Qovernmemt. 
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Jewab, a parganah in tahsil Khurja of the Bulauclshahr district, is bounded 
on the north and oast by parganahs Dankaur and Khurja of the same district, 
on the south and south-east by parganahs Tappal and Chandaus of the Aligarh 
district, and on the west by the Jumna, whicli separates it from parganah Palwal 
of the Gurgaon district. In 1872, by the census returns, this parganah had 
a total area of 140 square n Jles, of which 99 square miles were under cultivation. 
The area assessed to Government revenue during the same year was 140 square 
miles, of which 99 square miles were cultivated, 35 square miles were culturable, 
and 6 square miles were barren. 

With the exception of a ridge of yellow sand which runs almost without in¬ 
terruption down the centre of the parganah, varying in 

General appearauce. • • • xi 

width, and a portion or such another ridge in the north¬ 
east corner, the soil is generally good. There is, houever, little irrigation in 
comparison with the cultivated area. There are no streams, lakes or ponds, and 
wells are chiefly confined to the eastern portion of the parganah, where the water 
level is from 15 to 18 feet from the surface, whereas in the western half it is from 
26 to 48 feet. The nearer one ajiproaches the high banks dividing the hdi'igor 
or upland from the khddir or bed of the Jumna, the further is the water-level from 
the surface. The soil too for about half a mile or three-qaarters of a mile in¬ 
land from the high banks is very poor throughout the parganah. To the 
west the soil is firm down to the low water-level, while in the east the sub¬ 
strata are generally loose and fjiable, and the water-level is often in sand. 
There is an immense quantity of culturable waste of good quality as yet unbroken 
in this parganali, and as yet little irrigation from canals, though irrigation 
is much wanted. Only 28 per cent, of the cultivated area was watered in 1865, 
and only the common crops of the two harvests are raised. The natural products 
of the uncultivated waste yield some small returns in the shape of wood for 
fuel, grass and grazing dues. There is a broad expanse of khddir land immedi¬ 
ately under the town of Jewar which stretches on into the Aligarh district. 
Some villages to the east of the parganah have suttered much from obstructed 
drainage. The superfluous moisture from Rakhor used to pass through Jahdn- 
girpur and Siriya through a canal culvert into the Kdron, but this has nour 
been impeded and requires attention. There are no important roads, though 
good cross roads join Jewar with the neighbouring towns and the Khdrja 
Railway Station. The principal towns are Jewar, JahAngirpur, and Rabiipura. 

On the lapse of the parganah in 1836 by the death of Begam Sumru, the 
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first settlement of Jewar profier was made by Mr. Ton- 
nochy, and was reported by him in 1841. Since tlien 


the parganah boundaries have been very much changed, The assessment proved 


a heavy one, for no less than seven entire villages were farmed for arrears of 


revenue, and six portions of villages were transferred to solvent sharers* The 
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alienation etatemonfj also^ shows ihe pressure of the Government demand. Four 
whole villages and 35 portions were transferred by mutual arrangement, and two 
whole villages and 22 portions of villages by order of the civil court. The 
transfers have been chiefly in Rajput villages, but also in five JAt villages, and the 
assessment must be a lioavy one that drives Juts to the money-lender. Of the 108 
estates in the parganah 42 are zaminddri^ 39 bxq patfiddri^ and 27 ai*e hhdyachdra, 
1,421 holdings are cultivated by proprietors, 1,251 by hereditary cultivators, 
and 3,227 by tenants-at-will. The new settlement was made by the late Mr. Lowo 
in 1861-62, and came into force from the following year. Ho also notes, as 
regards the severity of the past settlement, that the assessment was very unequal, 
and could only be acccounted for on the supposition that Mr, Tonnochy based 
his assessments on those of the Begam, who was known to collect as much as all 
her ingenuity could manage to extract from the cultivators. The following 
statement shows the statistics of the past and present settlements and those col¬ 
lected at the revision in 1871; the expiring revenue of the past settlement is 
given:— 
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The land-revenue for 1872 amounted to Rs. 85,217 (or with cesses 


Rs. 93,747), falling at a rate of Ro. 0-15-3 per British acre on the total area, 
at Re. 0-15-3 per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and at 
Re. 1-5-6 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum paid by cultivators to the 
landowners as rent and cesses during the same year has been estimated' at 
Rs. 1,61,725. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Jewar contained 91 inhabited 
village?., of !u(‘h 20 had less than 200 inhabitants, 40 
population. had between 2U0 and 500, 21 had between 500 and 

1,000, 6 had between 1,000 and 2,000, and 3 had between 2,000 and 8,000. 
The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants is Jewar with 7,399. 
The settlement records shotv that at the revision in 1865 there were 98 villages on 
the register, distributed amengst 108 mah4l8 or estates. The total population in 
1872 numbered 57,319 soub (26,780 females), giving 409 to the square mile. 
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Classified according to religion, there were 49,874 Hindus, of whom 23,105 were 
females, and 7,446 Musahnans, amongst whom 3,675 were females. Distributing 
the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 8,026 Brah¬ 
mans, of whom 3,722 were females ; 7,682 Rajputs, including 3,412 females ; 
3,409 Baniyas {1,538 females); whilst the great mass of the population is include<l 
in ^‘the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 30^757 sotils, of 
whom 14,433 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions f()und in this 
parganah are the (faur (7,678), Bhat and Charasiya. The chief Ibijput clans are 
the Chauhan (276), Badgujar (164), Panwar (205), JaJon (1,101), Bais (53), 
Bhal, Jaiswar, Jungh&ra, Bargala, Narman Rewari, Bhatii^ and Jarubiya. 
The Baniyas belong to the Agar val (2,709), Dasa, (16), Dhanu and Bohra sub- 


Occupations. 


divisions. The most numerous amongst the other castes are the Kahar (1,307), 
Jat (4,713), Hajjam (1,085), Khatik (1,690), Chainar (8,899), Khukrob (1,724), 
KoU (1,019), and Orh (1,110). Besides the castes above mentioned the follow¬ 
ing castes comprising less than one thousand members each are found in this 
parganah :—Lodha, Uarzi, Kaliil, Barhai, Dhol)i, Garariya, Ahir, Lohar, Kum- 
hir, Sonar, Goshain, Jogi, Dhuna, Bhat, Kdyath, Bharbhutija, Mali, Ohhlpi, 
Taga, Gujar, Teli, Mall4h, Bohra, Mina, Agrai, and Mirdaha. The Musal- 
mans are distributed amongst Shaikhs (986), Sayyids (179), Mughals (52), 
Pathans (368), converted Hindus (372), and the remainder are entered without 
description. Jadons, Jaiawars, and Panwars are the principal Rajput cultiva¬ 
tors, but Jdts, Brahmans, and Tagas make the best agriculturists. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the census 
of 1872. From these it appears that of the male adult 
population (not less than fifteen years of age), 200 are 
employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, doc¬ 
tors, and the like; 1,680 in domestic service, as personal servants, water-car¬ 
riers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,351 in commerce, in buying, selling, 
keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or goods; 
10,297 in agricultural operations ; 1,909 in industrial occupations, arts and 
mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, 
and animal. There were 2,468 persons returned as labourers and 274 as of no 
specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of ago or sex, the 
same returns give 2,499 as landholders, 27,846 as cultivators, and 26,974 as 
'engaged inoccupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational statis¬ 
tics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,419 males as able to read and 
write out of a total male population numbering 30,539 souls. 

The Meoa hold this parganah also, and were expelled thence by a band of 
Chhonkar Jadons from Tainagar, in Bhartpur, invited 
here by the Brahmans of Jewar. Akbar attached "the 
^ parganah to dastdr fiaran in sirkdr and subah Dehli. It was given in jdgit by 


Hiatory. 
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Shah Alam to Bogam Suinru, and on her death, in 1836, was annexed to the 
Bnlandshahr district. It then consisted of 95 villages and hamlets ; 15 ham¬ 
lets were absorbed in the parent villages; six villages were transferred to, and two 
were received from, Palwal in Gurgaon, and in 1844 the number was reduced to 
75, In 1859, tappa Rabupnra, a portion of the privy purse lands (taiy^ 
»hdhi) of the Dehli king, gave 17 villages to Jewar, making, now, 93 villages 
and 108 estates. Chhonkar Jadons hold 27 villages, Jaiswars 16, Pauwdrs 
2, Jdts 16, Tagas 5, Shaikhs 3, Brahmans 1, Eurasians 2, and the remainder 
are held by various castes. 

JhXjhar, a town of parganah Dankaur in the Bnlandshahr district, is 
situated 15 miles south-west of Bnlandshahr on the metalled road, viz., Chola. 
The population in 1865 was 4,768, and in 1872 there were 5,632 inhabitants, of 
whom 3,083 were Hindus (1,425 females) and 2,')49 were Musalmans (1,375 
females). The site occupies 4'Ji acres, giving 119 souls to the square acre, and 
contains 13,303 houses. There is a market on Tnesd.ays. The town possesses 
a post-office, police-station, and a village school. The (Jhaukidari Act (XX. 
of 1856) is in force, and in 1872-73 supported a village police numbering 16 
mea of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 882, besides a staff of scavengers. 
The cost is defrayed from a house-tax which during the same year yielded a 
revenue of Rs. 1,688, or Re. 0-4-9 per heatl of the population and Re. 1-4-7 per 
house assessed (1,088). The expenditure was Rs. 1,991, chiefly in wages and 
works of local improvement, met from the general income and a balance of 
Rs. 185 from the previous year. The houses and shops, 1,303 in number, are 
chiefly built of mud. The inhabitants are principally Biliich Musalmans and 
Dhdsar Baniyas. 

The founder of the town, a Biliich by name Sayyid Muhammad Kh4n, is 

History. ^“®“>P*»nied Hum&yun in his raid, and 

to have been a distinguished military leader under 
Akbar. The town seems, like infant Rome, to have been originally peopled by 
the runaways from and outcasts of society. Hence it was called Bhajar or 
“ the settlement of deserters.” The date of the foundation may be fixed at 
about two or three years after Humaytin’s return. The descendants of Sayyid 
Muhammad in the ninth generation are still proprietors of the town and of 
many viliagea in the neighbourhood. Their chief is Ghulim Ghaus Kb4n 
a very respectable zanund&r. Before the mutiny Jhajhar supplied many 
Bddch recruits to the light cavalry regiments. Jhajhar lies on the route 
from Aligarh to Dehli by Faridabad, and is distant 12^ miles from Khdrja 
towardl Aligarh, and 12J miles from Chhainsa towards Dehli. The road 
from Kbiiija is a third class unmetalled one, and hence to the Jumna at Ma- 
kanpur ghit it is bridged and raised. From Kluirja the Kdron is crossed 
by a fiord, asid the canal twice by bridges. Between Jhkjhar and the Jtimna the 
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Patwaliya is crossed at Rabupura by a ford, and then the road pases by 
Kher and Llampur to Makanj)ur, where there is a bridge-of-boats. Chhainar 
is on the right bank of the Juiana in the Dchli district. 

Kakor, a village of parganah Sikandarabad and tahsil of the same name of 
the Bulandshahr district, lies 12 miles west of the civil station and the same 
distance south of Sikandarabad. The population in 1865 was 2,263, and in 1872 
was 3,523. There is a market on Fridays, and a halkahbandi or village school 
attended by 47 pupils. There is a large trade in cotton here. The town is 
dirty, as there are no conservancy arrangements in force. Still it is a thriv¬ 
ing place, and its Marwdri traders do a large business in cotton and in lending 
money to the surrounding villages. It is said to have been the residence of the 
collector (karon) in the time of Prithiraj. 

KaranbAs, a town of parganah Dibiii and talisil Anupshahr in the Buland* 
shahr district, is situated upon the right bank of the Ganges, 12 miles south¬ 
east of Anupshahr, 5 miles north-east of Dibai, and 30 miles south-east of 
Bulandshahr. It is said to have been founded by one Raja Karan, a half bro¬ 
ther of the Paudavas, or, according to others, a contemporary of Vikramaditya 
of Ujayini. There is here a very old temple sacred to Sitla Devi, the 
goddess of small-pox, which is visited by numbers of women every Monday. 
The Damhra fair of Karanb&s is the largest in the district, and is attended by 
about 100,000 pilgrims from the west. The population of the town in 1872 was 
2,057, against 2,180 in 1865, comprised almost entirely of Hindus. The zaram- 
dirs are old and wealthy Bais RajpiUs. There is a Hindi halkahbandi school 
here. 

Karol, a village in parganah Jjwar of the Bulandshahr district, in 
latitude 28^-10^-12^^ and long. 77^-35^-32^, at an elevation of 733*7 feet above 
the level of the sea. The upper markstone of the Great Trigonometrical Sux-- 
vey station stands on the mound of a ruined redoubt on tho high east bank of the 
Jumna, which flows wdthin a quarter of a mile of it; it is situated in the vil¬ 
lage of the same name. Jewar lies to the south-south-west of the station, 3*2 
miles; Begamabad to the north, 0*9 miles; Dayanatpur to the north-east, 1*4 
miles; and Chandat to the north-west, 6*9 miles. This height is deduced trigo¬ 
nometrically. 

KAlSNA, a decayed town in parganah Dankaur of the Bulandshahr district, 
is situated on the left bank of the Hindan, about 19 miles east of Bulandshahr 
and 4 miles to the east of the Jumna* The population in 1865 numbered 
1,532 souls, and in 1872 there were only 1,768 inhabitants. There is a police* 
station and a village school and a market on Mondays. The site is poor, im- 
caired for and nndrained. An escape of the Bulandshahr branch of the Ganges 
Canal joins the fiindan here. The zamind&ri rights in the town belong t6 
Shaikhs and Agarw41a Baniyas^ but the town is said to have been founded by 
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one Raja K4nsal or K4usil, a Bliatti Rajpiifc, who led here a large colony of 
immigrants from Jaisaliner in the time of Rrithiraj, Chauh&n, of Dehlh The 
Rajput descendants of the founder held the zamind4rj of the town until their 
expulsion by certain Shaikhs of the famil}' of one Shaikh Chuhar, who received 
a revenue-free grant of some 2,500 bighas, including the town of Kdsna, 
sornewliere about the time of Timur’s invasion. Certain Agarwdia Bauiyas, 
descendants of liaja Ilaghuniith Das, who was favoured with a grant of 200 
bighas revenue-free, at the same time, are part proprietors of the village. The 
old Rajput settlers after their expulsion took up their abode in the village of 
Ghori, near Dddri, where their descendants are still to bo found. In Akbar’s 
time Kdsna was the head of a mahal or parganah of the sirkdr and subah of 
Dehli, which yielded a yearly revenue of 15,22,315 ddms^ or Ks. 76,115. Kdsna 
appears to haA e seen better days, and the ruins of a large brick fort and other 
forts close by testify to its former greatness. The tomb of Ikr^im Kban, one 
of the officers intrusted Avith the building of the fort at Dehli by Sh4h Jah^nj 
constructed of red sand-stone still exists in a fair state of preservation. It is 
more than probable that the tOAvn Avas sacked and pillaged by the neighbour* 
ing Giijar communities during the decline of the Mughal empire in the last 
century. 

Keshopuii Sathla, a village in pargana Sayana and tahsili Baran of the 
Bulandshahr district, lies 25 miles north of the civil station and 5 miles west of 
SayAua. The population in 1865 was 2,110, and in 1872 was 2,265. There is 
a market on Thursdays, a post-office and a very good halkahbandi or village 
school, with 80 pupils. The toAvn was founded by a Gnjrati Brahman, named 
Kesho Bhatta, 250 years ago. The Gujrdtis are still its leading residents. 
The original name of the town was Keshopur only, but it is said that at one 
time its leading residents were such blockheads that the neighbouring towns 
gave it the distinguishing appellation of Shathdlaya^ or the residence of fools.^^ 

KhAnpur, a town of parganah Ahar in the Bulandshahr district, is situated 
on the Bulandshahr road about 12 miles west of Ahar. The town was formerly 
called Ghatti Nasirabad in honour of its founder, but the name was changed in 
the reign of Jahangir, who made the town over in jd^r to one Alia Kfa&n, a 
D&vez4i Afghan of Khiirja. The jdgir was resumed by Aurangzib, but the 
original grantees retained possession on the payment of the assessed revenue 
of the town until 1857, when Abdul Latif KbAn, the seventh in descent, joined 
the rebels and lost all his lands. Abdul Latif KhAn was, at that time, the second 
weal|hie8t and largest landholder in the district, and proprietor of 158 villages# 
His estates were parcelled out in reward to many of those who remained faith-; 
ftil, but the lion’s share fell to the lot of Sayyid Mir KhAn I^aghmAni, SirdAr 
Bahadur, a KAbuU refugee, who did good service to the Brid^ Gov^nintiit 
before and during the mutiny. The BirdAr has a fine house at BuiandsbAhr^ 
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but generally resides at KLanpur. The population of Kluinpur was in 1865 
3,007, and in 1872 was 3,267, chiefly Musalmdns. A market is held every 
Tuesday; tlicre is an Urdu halkahbandi or village school, a police-station, and a 
post-office in the town. 

KlltiiUA, the capital of the tahsil and pnrgauah of the same name, is 
the lar<iest and most flourishing town in the Bnlandshalir district. It lies 10 
miles south of the civil station, 30 miles north of Aligarh, 50 miles south of 
Meerut, and 50 miles south-east of Dehli. It is tlie largest commercial town 
between Dohli and Hathras, and is particularly well situated for purposes of 
trade. There arc 22 wards in the town, named alter their founder, or on ac¬ 
count of some remarkable person or object connected with thcan. They are the 
Kavath, Maddr Darwaza, Sarai Asimin Khan, Keshgiana, Kot, Sarai Sliaikh 
Abu, Shaikli Pain, Panjfibiyan, Nawalpura, 8arAi Nanpazain, Dhanganj, Firuz- 
ganj, Malpura, Sai&i Karori, lloli Bralimanan, ll(»li Baniyan, Chatta Devi 
D4s, Muglialpura, Ahmadganj, Makhdiimganj, Pirzali, and Chauhata, None 
of tliese call for any particular notice. The two principal branches of the 
Grand Trunk Road, one from Dehli and one from Meerut, meet at Khurja, and 
the East Indian Railway runs about three and a half miles to the south of the 
town, and is connoctod witli it by a metalled road. The stone bench-mark 
of the Great Trigonometrical Survey is imbedded on the west side of the road 
opposite to the dak bungalow, about ten chains north of the junction of the 
roads from Dehli and Meerut to Agra, and shows a height of 647-76 feet above 
the level of the soa. 

The population of Khurja numbered 18,653 souls in 1847, in 1853 there 
, . were 22,147, and in 1865 there were 24,584 inhabit- 

Topulatiou. mi • 7 ^ 

ants. Ihe site occupies 206 acres, giving 130 souls to 

the square acre. The census of 1872 shows 26,858 persons, of whom 15,543 
were Hindis (7,388 females;, and 11,315 w^erc Musalmins (5,700 females). 
Distributing the population amongst the rural and urban classes, the returns 
show amongst the residents, 20 landholders, 1,270 cultivators, and 25,568 per¬ 
sons pursuing avocations unconnected with the cultivation of the soil. The 
number of enclosures in Khurja amounts to 2,641, of which 1,318 
are occupied by Hindis. The separate houses number 4,801, of which 
1,221 are built with skilled labour, and of these Hindus occupy 812; of the 
3,580 mud hats 2,271 are owned by Hindus. Taking the male adult population 
only (not less than fifteen years of age), we find the following occupatious pur- 
Bued by more than fifty males:-Baugle-sellers, 124 ; barbers, 164 ; beggars, 
329 ; bhiisa-sellers, 62 ; blacksmiths, 89 ; bricklayer’s, 93 ; brokers, 66 ; car¬ 
penters, 79; OuUivators, 470; druggists, 117; goldsmiths, 74; grain 
parchars, 66; labourers, 1,621; cloth merchants, 190 ; money-lenders, 223; 
painters, 126; pandits, 67 ; porters, 136; potters, 91; priests, 76; servants, 

21 
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1,481 ; sliop-keeperj^^, 1,304 ;sweo}ier«, 268; Binders, 51 ; tailors, 76; washcinneit^ 
122; ’svater-carriers, 184 ; and weavers, 694, Education seems to beat a 
low ebb, as out of the whole population only 755 are returned as able to read 
and write. The principal inhabitants of the town are the Keshgi Path&us and 
the Chuniwdl Baniyas. The latter, are, as a rule, an extremely wealthy and cn- 
terprizfng class, and carry on their banking business by meiyis of paid agencies 
all over India. One of their number, Ami Chand, bas an establishment in China, 
and another, Lala Jogi Kam, is a well-known cotton factor. The Patlifins of 
Khurja are for the most part of the Keshgi tribe, which is not common in India; 
they arc a very infiiiential class, and hold much house property in the towm. 

The site of Khurja lies between the two branches of the Debli road above 

_ mentioned, and is raised in the centre, tolerably level 

TJiesite. 1 ‘r. 

around it and low m the outskirts, h rom the Wranci 

Trunk Road itself two principal ways of entrance j)ass into the lowm towards the 

east; one leads to the market-place, and the other to tin? and both are fairly 

w ide, though tortuous. The road leading to the market-place soon opens into a 

space of no great extent, with masonry platforms along its centre way and poor 

shops around it. Beyond this the rotidway opens again into an angular space, 

also of little extent, where a now talisfli school-liouse is Ixung built. From this 

tlie main bazar passes eastward as a narrow', rathoT tortuous roadway,-fairly 

metalled, but the shops are rather poor. To one side of it, in the midst oi'the 

tow’ii, is the great Jain temple. Near the temple a very crooked metalled road 

finds its way southw'ard from the tahsili to the main road, and has few shop» 

along it and no traffic of consequence. The main road goes to the east and 

makes its way to the Meerut road. Another tortuous lane, al«o w^ell metalled 

and drained by saucer drains of brickwork, lies to the north-east of the town. 

The entrance from the Grand Trunk Road to the r^fanj commeiiecs with an open 

space of small extent, angular in shape, with sho}>s on all sides, still being 

improved by the local Haussinan. Hence t'iie road continues northward as u 

wide street of shops which soon turn eastw ards, and then again southwards, so 

that this part of the ffanj partakes of the nature of a square having housee 

in the centre. The shops here aro poor and roofed with old thatch. On the 

aide going to the south is a pardo or halting-j^dace for carts. From the ganj 

one line of road joins the market-place and another joins the main bazar. Oneof 

these is a bazar line of some importance. All the roads are metalled, high in 

the centre, with drains on each side. 

Musalmdns inhabit tlie northern and eastern parts of the town, living in 
brick-built houses closely set together, and chiefly occupied in cultivation or 
service. The Hindiis form the trading community, and live chiefly in the south¬ 
ern and w’estern quarters. The line of the Grand Trunk Road bas, somewhat, 
a dreary appearance, owing to the irregular digging of road-mafcers and the 
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|Kiornes8 ofthe mud-built bouses. The two greatest improvements of late years 
in Khurja have been the general metalling and draining of all the principal streets, 
and the opening up of two metalled roads, one though the northern quarter of the 
town from the Grand Trunk Road to the present road, and another passing the 
tahsili, which joins these two roads to the south ; neither, however, are of much 
value for business purposes. The Grand Trunk Road is highly raised and the 
drainage passes btilow it to the Gauda Nala, an almost level drainage channel con'- 
nocted with the Karon Nadi on the west. It is said that the Ganda Nala has only a 
fall of three inches in tlie mile; the result is tliat, in the rains, the drainage in 
times of heavy rainfall is much impeded, and water lodges often to a depth of three 
(eet. This is remediable. To the oast the drainage is still more imperfect. Hero 
the water collects, in the portion through which the Meerut road passes, in a wide 
sheet, but between it and the Kali runs the Ganges Canal, so that engineering in 
this direction IS diflieult. To the west, too, the impodinients are not trivial, as the 
linos of both arajbaha of the canal and the railway are both to be crossed. The 
town lands are irrigjited from the canal, and the water level has risen from 24 
feet in the dry weather to 15 feet, and from 18 feet in the rains to 10 feet, and 
with tlie rise the people say the water has become liarder and food is more difficult 
of digestion. The wells and drainage from them are, however, carefully looked 
after, and little of tlie glaring absence of any attempt at conservancy so notice¬ 
able in the northern towns ofthe Dual) is to be found liere. Since this notice 
has been in type, the deplorable state of the tow 7 ) of Khiirja and tlie adjacent 
tract, consequent on the increased amount of liberated water which now flows 
down upon it from the Meerut district,” has arrested tlie attention of Govern¬ 
ment, and a project is now being prepared for carrying off the surface water 
from the whole area lying between the canal and the Karon Nadi from J4rcha 


down past Khurja, to enter the Nadi again at the village of Johra, and for this 
purpose the bed of the river must be cleared and deepened. 

A municipality has been in existence for some years in Khurja, and Dr. 

Municipality Planck, in 1873, writes :—talked much with the peo¬ 

ple of Khurja, and on no point received more general 
orpositive statements than concerning the satisfactory condition of the town 
now as compared with its state before municipal authority was established/’ 
The conservancy is carried out by a staff of fifty scavengers, with an overseer, 
and both outside and inside the town cleanliness is generally observed ; seven¬ 
teen public latrines are placed in the outskirts, and are resorted to instead of 
the open ground. Spaces on all sides of the town are set apart for the accumu¬ 
lation of sweepings, which are removed and utilised. The limits of the munici¬ 
pality are defined by masonry pillars, and no one is allowed to dig and remove 
earth within them without special permission. Fever is common in the rains, 
and with so ill-drained a site it is not to be wondered at. The butchers’ 
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slaughtering-boiises have been removed outside the town, and altogether 
Klmrja is to be congratulated on the success obtained by local efforts. It is a 
pleasant sight to see the town lighted up of a dark night from its two hundred 
lamps, especially when the ordinary condition of a native town is remembered. 
The affairs of the municipality arc managed by a committee consisting of nine 
members, of whom three hold office ex-ofjicio and six are elected by the tax-payers. 
The income is derived from an octroi tax. Th(y following statements show the 
receipts and expenditure of the funds and the quantity or value of the imports 
for the year 1872-73 : — 
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Head office, 

6L* 

641 

462 


slau>^htor, ...| 

188, 

17» 

207 

a Original works, 

9,407 

9,146 

9,896 


HI. Fuel, itc., 

1,4411 

2,170 

2,i23^i5». iSuptirvision, &c. 

82 


228 

*o 

IV. Building inat('-' 



Ic, Ucjiairs, &.C., ... 

3,131 

6,278 

1,464 


rials, 

1,074 

1,308 

1,373 

Police, 

4.9.00 

4,916 

4.903 

O 

V. Drugs, spices, ... 

2,014 

2,050 

1,531 

Education, 

480 

328 

498 


VI. Tobacco, 

io:i: 

00 

149 

C()n.scrvancy, ... 

3,566' 

3,577 

' 3,837 


VI1. Textile falu'ics,-.. 

l,4 23i 

1,723 

1,824 

Charitable grants, 

4901 

679 

678 


Vlll. Metals, 

2 *3 

345' 

334 

Lighting, 

306* 

1,667 

1,665 

1 Total of octroi, 

19,654 

20,354* 

20,843 

Hoad watering,... 

... 1 

14. 

317 


Miscellaneous, 

815 

: 056 

1,075 

Gardens, 

626 

8 

98 


Rents, 

846 

I 1,064' 

1,080 

Mi.scellaneoiis, ... 

139 

59 

278 


lC.x.traordinary, 

1,012 

I 

820 



— 

1 


rounds, 

323 

1 27) 

261 

Total, 

26,629 

.30,285 

26,302 


Total, 

42,887| 

.19,226' 

33,025 

lialance, ... ^ 

16,208 

8,940 

6,723 


The following table shows the im))ort8 during 1872-73 ot the articles that 


paid duty during tliat year and the average cousnmption per head of the po|>u- 


lation of each article. The exports were not recorded : — 


Article. 

Quantity j 
imported. 

Con.suniption 
per head. 

Article. 

Value 

imported. 

Consumption 
per head. 


M(!s. 

Mds. R. 

c. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

a. 

p» 

Wheat, 

8 i .584 

3 

1 

8 

Fruits, pfin, nuts, &c., 

22,123 




Harley, 

60,745 

2 

10 

7i 

Fodder, as chaff, A/ta/, 

8,296 




Joar, 

l,i02 

0 

1 

It) 

&c.. 





Bajra, 

6,1 JO 

0 

9 

n 

Ghi, 

87,885 

3 

4 

4 

Indian-corn, 

4,888 

0 

7 

3 

Rab and gur, ... 

1,02,976 

8 

18 

4 

Moth, 

1,443 

0 

2 

H 

Sliira, 

9,71.3 

0 

5 

9 


16,118 

0 

24 

0 

Khand, 

77,176 

9 

14 

0 

Urd, 

4,362 

0 

6 

8 

Sugar (coar8e)i 

1,02,777 

3 

18 

2 

Masur, 

831 

0 

1 

4 

Fuel, &c., 

76,693 

2 

18 

8 

MGnif, 

6,449 

0 

9 

'H 

Building materials,... 

66,478 i 

2 

0 

11 

Arhar, 

6,780 

0 

8 

10 

Drugs and spices, 

71,671 

2 

10 

8 

Rice, 

25,000 

0 

37 

4 

Tobacco, 

3,078 

0 

1 

10 





— 

Manufactured cloth, 

2,26,565 

8 

y 

0 



7 

39 

4 

Other cloths, 

1 1,679 

0 

0 

9 

Vegetables, 

1 

6,624 

• 

•• 


Metals, 

46,466 

1 

H 

8 

Heh and soap, ... 

■ : 1 

117 

* 



Animals for slaughter, 

No. 

6,126 
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These articles yielded a total tax of Rs. 20,355, giving an incidence of the 
tax amonuting to twelve annas one pie per head of the population. The 
expenditure per head on sugar would show that much sugar in transit is taxed. 
The quantity of the imports under this head may be approximately estimated as 

follows :_ G‘dr, 25,734 maunds; rcllj, i0;shira, 4,856; and kfiand, 7,717 maunds, 

allowing Rs. 4 per mamid for gur and rdb, Rs. 2 for sMra and Rs. 10 for 


kliand. 

The principal public institutions of Klvurja are the tahsili, bnilt in 1864 at 
a cost of lls. 16,300, wliich contains the office of the 
Local iuaUtutions. gub-collcctor of tfie revenue for the tahsfl, a police- 

station, and a post-office. The dispensary was built in 1868 at a cost of 
Ks. 3,512, provided IVorn local funds. The monthly expenses reach Rs. 70, of 
which Hs. 40, the pay of a Native Doctor, is defrayed by Government. It is 
a well-kept institution, and has aceoinmodarion for in-patients, to whom food as 
well as medicino is supplied. The town-hall was built in 1870 at a cost of 
Rs. 2,506 from municipal funds, and is the place where all public business is 
transacted. The tahsili school, for which the buildiuor is not yet completed, is 
attended by 113 pupils who learu Urdu and Hindi. Its cost, Rs. 42 per men¬ 
sem, is entirely defrayed by Gov^erninent. An Anglo-vernacular school existed 
for some years, but in 1672 it was closed, as, though after repeated warnings, 
the amount of private subscriptions sufficient to keep it going could not be 

collected. The principal building in the town is 
The Jain temple. j i n t t • i " i i 

undoubtedly the new Jama temple already mentioned. 

Before it has been completed it will cost upwards of a lakh of rupees. The 
dome of the temple, with its gilded pinnacle, towers far above every other 
budding in the tt)wii, and seen from a distauce affords a conspicuous land¬ 
mark. The entrance to the temple compound is not very pretentious, but, once 
inside, a very fine building, almost completely faced with richly carved stone, 
pierced hero and there with ornamental lattices, presents itself to the view. The 
approach to the temple itself is by a flight of steps, which when we have surmonnted 
we stand upon holy ground, and here visitors who decline to remove their shoes 


are supplied by the attendants with cloth buskins for drawing over the same, 
in order that the shrine may not bo defiled. On entering the temple the 
first objects that strike the eye are the massive masonry pillars which support 
the roof. These are covered over with some kind of composition which 
glitters like marble and produces somewhat the same effect. The room itself 


is quadrilateral, with three pillars on each of the four sides. In the centre 
of the ceiling of the room, so to speak, the dome rises to a considerable height. 
The concave of the dome is painted and ornamented in the most florid style 
of Hindi! decorative art. The paintings represent for the most part scenes in 
the life of the personages held sacred by the Saraugis, but have also cbrtaiti 
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moral meaningj^ of general application. The interstices between these paint¬ 
ings are filled up with mirrors set in frames of embossed flowers, scrolls, &c., 
which have a very pretty effect. Under the dome, however, rises the great 
feature of the temple—-namely, a most exquisitely^ carved shrine of fine white 
marble, intonJed for the reception of the image of the god. This shrine 
has been overlaid richly with gold and colours, greatly to the detriment 
of effect. I saw the shrine in its simple state, where by its contrast 
with the florid embellishment of the dome it greatly enhanced the general 
beauty of the temple. Now all seems one blaze of gold and colours. The effect 
is of course very gorgeous, and without doubt [deasing to minds which rejoice iii 
brilliant colouring. The temple is unique of its kind, and well worthy of a visit 
from the passer through Khurja.” Khiirja lies ou the route from Aligarh to 
Dehli, distant 12^ miles from Somna towards Aligarli (see Somna) and 8 miles 
from Chola, the stage towards Dohli (see OnoL v). The erxcamping-grouu I lies 
between the bifurcation of the Dehli and Meerut roads to the south of the town. 

Some idea of the commercial importance of Khurjamaybe gathered fr«uu 

the fact that it sends on an average every year one 
Trade. ^ »/ •/ 

lakh of maunds of cotton to Cawnpore, Mirzapur, and 

Cilcutta. The local trade consists principally of cotton, safllower, indigo ; saoli- 

charine substances, such as khand,gur, r/ibj chlni^ miarij and shira; grain, rice, and 

^/u’ or clarified butter, in fact what is genericilly known as “country produce.*’ 

The trade in cotton is the most important, and there are no le.ss than eight 

cotton presses at work. The imparts are principally English cloths, metals 

of all kinds, country cloth from Farukhabad and brass iitonsils from Mirzapur. 

There is also some local maruxfactaro of country cloth and dosufi^ but only for 

the poorer classes of residents of the town and neighbouring villages who 

throng the markets held here on Sundays and Thursdays. 

The name of Khurja is said to have been originally kharijah, —that is, exempt 
from land-revenue, the founder, Sultan Firuz Tughlak, 
having granted revenne-free tenures to the early settlers 
in 1342 A.D. Before Akbar’s time the parganah head-quarters were at tho 
village of Bhoti Shalipur. Akbar transferred them to Khurja, and the mahil 
of Khurja paid him a yearly revenue of 37,07,020 ddms, or Rs. 1,85,351. The 
mahal was in tho sirkar of Koil and subah of Agra. The descendants of the 
original revenue-free grantees remained possessed of their holdings until the 
latter were resumed partly by Suraj Mai, Raja of Bhartpur, in 1749, and 
partly by Daulat Rao Sindhia towards the close of the last century. The fort 
of Mauyi, about one mile to the south of Khurja, was the head-quarters of tho 
governor of the parganah before tho English rule. The principal resident in 
Khurja is Kunwar Aziiii AH Kh4n, a Bh41 Rajput converted to Islam, and ono 
of the largest talukaddrs in the district. His Hindu clansman Chaudhri Udai 


History, 
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Singh comes next, and then.the celebrated banker merchants Ami Chand and 
Jogi Him, Azim Ali Kh^in keeps a largo garden and house close to the town, 
which he places at the disposal of respectable travellers for a temporary stay* 
There is no really good sarai in the town, and it is well that the municipality 
intend to devote their spare funds to this purpose. The tomb of Makhdtim 
Sahib, near the Grand Trunk Road, is the only remains of any date near the 
town, and this is only about 400 years old. 

KutraJA, a parganah in the tahsil of the same name in the Bulandshahr 
district, is bounded on three sides by other })arganahs of the same district, and 
on the south l)y the Chandaus, Somna, and BarauH parganahs of the Aligarh 
district. According to the census of 1872 the parganah had a total area of 193 
square miles, of which 137 square miles were under cultivation. The area 
assessed to Government revenue during the same year was 193 square miles, of 
which 137 square miles were cultivated, 51 square miles were culturable, and 
6 square miles were barren. 

The Kdli Nadi forms the north-eastern boundary for a few miles, separating 

^ , this parganah from Shik4rpur. The khddir of the 

General appearance. p .n 

four villages bordering on the river has been ruined by 

its use as a canal escape.^ The KAron Na<li passes through the western por¬ 
tion of the parganah nearly due north and south from point to i>oint, but is 
very tortuous. It is a mere line of jMh^ forming a connected body of water 
only in the rains. It hos lately been used as a canal escape, and, unless proper 
precautions ha taken, it is feared that damage will be caused to the villages on 
its banks. Though a $eota soil prevails, it is of an inferior quality and fre¬ 
quently very much mixed with white and yollow sand. Irrigation has much 
increased, and now covers nearly 48 per cent of the cultivated area. The 
main Ganges Canal passes down the eastern portion, giving oflF the right 
and left Munda Khera rajhahas ; the Sahenda, Maman, Hasangarh, and 
right main rajbahaa. Tiie cultivated area in the parganah is, and always 
will be, large, owing to the extensive tracts of entirely barren usar 
lands and others covered with dhdk jungle and interspersed with barren 
patches known as shor and kalar. The large mar plains become covered with 
a white eflSorescence in the cold weather, which gives them the appearance of 
being covered with newly fallen snow, and often produces mirages like great 
sheets of water. Besides the ordinary cereals, pulses, and millets the only crop 
deserving special notice is indigo, the cultivation of which is steadily increasing. 
Safflower and cotton are both grown more than in the other parganahs of this 
tahsil. The railway passes within three and a half miles of the town of 
Kh6rja, with which it is connected by a metalled road. The Grand Trunk Road 
t oo, bifurcates at Khtiija , one branch goin g to Meerut and the other to Dehli! 

» la IS65, 688 acre* were saturated wit}) rth, which led to a remission of Re, 
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There are also good cross country roads connecting the town with others in this 
and the noighbonring districts. Khurja itself is the largest and most import- 


Fiscal history. 


ant town in the district. 

The settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 by Messrs. Bird and Tonnochy 
was a light one, and was easily paid without any 
coercive process. The alienations that took place dunng 
its currency, though large, do not seem to have been due to any pressure of the 
assessment, but to the desire of the groat landed proprietors to extend their 
possessions by advancing money on the security of landed property. Twenty- 
six villages and 78 portions of other villages were transferred by private sale, 
and 7 entire villages and 53 portions of villages by order of the civil courts. 
Of the 173 estates remaining in this parganah, in 1865, 103 were zarnindriri, 57 
were pattid€4ri, and 13 were bhayacluira. Of the last-mentioned 13 estates, 6 be¬ 
longed to Badgiijars, 2 eaoli to Jats, Patbans, and Rajpiits, and one to Tagas. 
Altogether Bhiil Rajputs held SOvillage.s, ChauhAiis held 7, Badgujars 25, Jats8, 
Baniyas 10, Jadons 3, Patluins 4 ; and the remainder belonged to Sayyids, 
Brahmans, Tagaa, &c. 994 holdings were cultivated by proprietors, 1,030 
by hereditary tenants, and 4,644 by tcnants-at-will. The parganali was assessed 
by the lato Mr. Lowe in 1861-62, and the new revenue came into force from 
the same year. Mr. Currie thinks that not more than 12,000 acres of the land 
entered as culturable in this parganah are really deserving of the name. The 
increase in irrigation has been very great, the well irrigated area having in¬ 
creased by over 10,000 acres. The following statement shows the statistics of 
the past and present settlements and the subsequent revision in 1871 ; the expir¬ 
ing revenue of the past settlement is given :— 


Bettlemcnt. 

CQ 

s 

3 

o 

H i 

1 

a 

0 

'"I 

a no 

p 

OS 

a 

*3 

_1 

Cultivated. 

CO 

o 

u 

•5 

► . 

/II 

0 •*> 

' a 
c* 

>■ 

a> 

Incidence oj revenue and 
ceseee on 

Irrigated. 

%4 

Q 

Total. 

Total ares. 

Entire cul- 
tumble area. 

■s 

H 

H S 

s 


Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres.j 

Acret. 

Acres, 

Rs. 

Rb. a, p. 

R>». a. p.| 

Rs. a. p. 

Past, 

120,653 

6,288 

38,005 

21,798 

64,662 

76,360 

1,28,40.3 


1 

0*’ 

\ 1 Hi 

l 10 lOf 

New, «•. 

123,176 

10,064 

82,010! 38,628 

42,486 

81,112 

1,39,656 1 

2 

2 

13 9 

1 11 6 

1871, 

123,176 

10,064 

32,010 

38,625 

42,487 

81,112 

1,49,110 1 

3 

4 

1 6 1 

1 18 4 

- eu 


The land-revenue for 1872, according to the census, amounted to Rs. 1,85,555 
(or with cesses Rs. 1,49,136), falling at a rate of Ro. 1-1-7 per British acre on 
the total area assumed above; at Ro. 1-1-7 per acre on the area assessed to (go¬ 
vernment revenue, and at Re. 1-8-9 per acre on the cultivated area. The oiim 
paid by cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses during the same year 
has been estimated at Rs. 3,34,076. 
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According to the eensuA of 1872 parganah Khurja coiilained 159 inhabited 
villlages, of which 32 had less than 200 inhabitants, 
lopuiation. between 200 and 500, 44 had between 500 and 

1,000, 16 had between 1,000 and 2,000, and one had between 3,000 and 5,000. 
The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants is Khurja itself, with 
26^858. The settlernout recbrds of 1865 show that there were then 162 villages 
on the register, distributed amongst 173 estates (mah41s). The total population 
in 1872 numbered 107,221 souls (50,886 females), giving 556 to the square 
mile. Classified according to religion, there were 86,206 Hindus, of whom 
40,562 were females and 21,015 Musalmdns, amongst whom 10,324 wero 
females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the 
census shows 10,084 Brahmans, of whom 4,700 were females; 15,818 Rajputs, 
including 7,117 females; 7,834 Baniyas (3,826 females); whilst the great 
mass of the population is included in the other castes’’ of the census returns, 
which show a total of 52,470 souls, of whom 24,919 are females. The princi¬ 
pal Brahman subdivisions found in tliis parganah are the Gaur (8,064) and 
Saraswat. The chief Rajput clans are the Bh&I, Chauhdn (1,594), Badgujar 
(3,619), Jddon (3,652), Bais (225), Panwdr, Kachhw4ha, Gahlot, Jalswfir, 
Janghdra, Gaur, Bawat, Bficlibal, Bhadauriya, Solankhi, Bargala, ahd Chandel. 
The Baniyas belong to the Agarwal (3,215), Dasa (173), Bdrasaini, Saraugi, 
Mahesri, Gor4ku, and Gandauriya subdivisions. The most numerous amongst 
the other castes are the Barhai (1,002), Kah4r (2,221), J4t (5,078), Hajj4m 
(1,689), Khatlk (4,393>, Chamar (18,089), Khikrob (2,934), Koli (4,229), 
Kunih4r (1,396), and M41i (1,930). Bisides these the following castes compris¬ 
ing less than one thousand members are found in this parganah:—Lod ha, 
Darzi, Kal41, Dhobi, Ahir, Garariya, Loh4r, Sonar, Goshain, Jogi, Dhuna, 
Bhat, K4yatb, Bair4gi, Ohhipi, Aheriya, Taga, Gujar, Orb, Joshi, Teli, B4j, 
Kanjar, Bohra, Mochi, and Bhosiya. The Musalmdns are distributed amongst 
Shaikhs (1,290), Sayyids (330), Mughals (173), Fathans (1,529), and tho 
jremainder are entered without distinction. 


The oceapati 9 ns of tlie people are shown in the statistics collected at the 


Occupation*., 


censoa of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult popuhttioa (not less than fifteen years of 


employed in professional avocations, sndi as Gorernment 


servants, priests, doctors, and the like; 4,814 in domestic service, as personal 
servants, water-carriew, barbers^ sweepers, washermen, &c.; 3,182 in commerce, 
in baying, selling, keeping or leading money or goods, or the conveyance of 
meto, aaimalijor goods; 13,780 in agricultural operations; 4,606 in industrial 


ocoapationS) arts and meclmnios, andtheinreparationof all classes of subs^oes, 
vegetable, mineral, and aiumsL There were 6,463 persons returned as 
kbonrers and 896 as of no specified oeenpatioQ. Taking thd totil population 

22 
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irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 2,887 as landholders, 38,690 
as cultivators, and 65,644 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul¬ 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,838 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 56,335 
souls. 

After the Dor Rajputs came the Mcos from Mewiif, who spread over the 
History country and became very powerful and annoying from 

^ their predatory habits. Ghaias-ud-diii Tughlik led seve¬ 

ral expeditions against these Meos, and finally ousted them with the assistance 
of the Bhdl Rajputs under Kirat Singh, the head of their clan, who received 
all the Mew6ti villages as his reward. Tlie parganah cultivators are still for 
the most part belonging to ibis tribe. The rest of the cultivating community 
consists of Chaulians, Judons, J:its, Badgujars, Pathans, and Sayyids, as well as 
Brahmans and Tagas. Akbar attacbed ilio parganah to dastiir Th&na Farida 
in sirkdr Koil and subah Agra. On the formation of the Bulandshahr district 
in 1824 it was transl’errcd to that district, and then contained 138 villages. 
Several changes took place in 1844 and 1859, which resulted in increasing the 
number to 162, One of the sons of Kirat Singh, by name Kb^in Chand, turned 
Musalinan in order to get back his property from his brother Aswa Singh, who 
had deprived him of it, and ever since tlie descendants of the two brothers, large 
landed proprietors in tlie parganah, have remained, one Hindu and the other 
Musalinan. 

KiitJrja, a tahsil in the BuJandshalir district, comprises the parganabs 
of Khiirja, Jewar, and Pabasu. The total area according to the census 
of 1872 contains 460 squares miles, of which 322 square miles are cultivated. 
The area assessed to Government revenue is given at 460 square miles, of 
which 322 square miles arc cultivated, 123 square miles unculturable, and 
15 square miles are barren. The land-revenue during the same year stood at 
Rs. 3,05,072 (or with cesses Rs. 3,35,615), falling at Re. 1-0-7 per acre on the 
total area, Re. 10-7 per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and 
Re. 1-7-8 on the cultivated area. The population numbered 221,176 souls 
(104,322 females), giving 481 to the square mile, distributed amongst 350 
villages. The same statistics show 578 persons blind, 105 lepers, 22 insane 
persons, 8 idiots, and 40 deaf and dumb in the tahsil. This tahsil includes the 
south-western portion of the district. All other particulars concerning it will 
be found under the district and under the notices of the parganahs comprising 
it. 

Kot, a small village in Dddri, is distant 17 miles from Bulandsbahr* The 
population in 1872 numbered 903. There is a police-station here. The country 
in the neighbourhood has been considerably injured by the canal works, and a 
scheme has now been prepared to drain the whole tract lying between the paaln 
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CB&al and the Buliindshabr branch. The Collector reports that the villages around 
suffer so much from inundation that a groat portion of their lands are not oven 
ploughed for the rabi harvest; a branch cut from Hasanpur in the Meerut 
district will form a part of the scheriio, and the drainage water will bo discharged 
by the Kot escape into the Jumna. 

Kuchchesar or Knehesarj a village of ])arganah Saydna and tahsili Baran 
of the Bulandshahr district, lies 21 miles north of the civil station. The popu¬ 
lation in 1865 M^as 3,078, and in 1872 was 3,177, The village is said to have 
been founded by Kanchan S4Ii, a wealthy banker of Ochli at an unknown 
date. The mud fort constructed by Rao Ramdban Singh, great-grandfather 
of the present proprietor, is now out of repair, but it has a very commanding 
position. This village is the head-quarters of tho lUm of Kuchchesar (see 
district notice). The estate consists of some 270 villages in this district, 
Meerut, and Moradabad. Kuchchesar itself is held revenue-free in perpetuity 
under a grant from Lord Moira, dated 10th May, 1816. Tho fttraily is 
of tho Jdt caste, and recently the estate has been divided amongst the 
heirs. 

Makanpur, the ghdt on the Jumna in pai’ganah Dankaur, is distant 26 miles 
from Bulandshahr. The village has a population of 887 souls, and contains a 
small police-station. Makanpur is the principal .ghat on the Jumna in this 
district. 

Ma'laigarh, a village of parganah Agauta in the Bulandshahr district, is 
distant 38 miles south-east from Dehli and 4 miles to tho north from the civil 
station. Tho population in 1872 numbered 1,886 souls. The village though 
small is a large grain dep6t, and has a market ou Sundays. There is a small 
village school hero. MAlagarh was formerly known as Rathora, and belonged 
to the Gorwa or Gaurwa Rnjpiits. A,s]iort time before tho Marhatta ascend¬ 
ancy, Hakddd Kluin, a Khatak Pathan and Amil of Baran, purchased tho 
rights of the Rajputs and built a mud fort and a ganj or market here. He 
changed the name to MaMgarh iu honour of Sayyid Muhammad Kirm4ni, sur- 
named Maliiinal, whoso tomb is in Gathauli Khurd close by. Tho Amil resided 
here until dispossessed by the Marhattas in 1792. At the conquest in 1803 Madho 
Rao Phalkiya was tho Marhatta jdgirdfir of Maldgarh. He opposed the new 
Government, and ordered Colonel James Skinner, who then held Sikandarabad 
on the part of tho British, to leave the jdgir. Colonel Skinner had only 1,200 irre¬ 
gular cavalry, without infantry or guns, and in reply to the Marhatta’s demand 
ordered him to give up the fort. The result was that Mddho Rao marched with 
a force of about 800 infantry, 500 horse and 2 guns against Skinner’s encamp¬ 
ment. In the action that ensued Skinner lost 200 men, but the Marhatta infantry 
were almost annihilated. Colonel Skinner then invested the fort, and at length 
Madho Rao surrendered, and his son was received into the British service wii^* 
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the command of 600 horse. Babidur Khau\ the son of Hakd4d Khdn, now made 
p^retensions to tho proprietary right in the town, and received from the Britis^i 
the lease of tliis and 35 other villages at a fixed revenne of Be. 5,000 per annum. 
Bahddur Khan died in 1824, and the lease lapsed. An allowance of Rs. 1,000 
a year was made to WalidAd Khdn, son of Bah4dur Kbdn, thou a minor, whilst 
the villages were settled with the original proprietors.^ Walidad Kh6n continued 
in receipt of this allowance up to 1857 A.D. His sister’s daughter had 
married Mirza Jawiiii IJakht, a son of tho King of Dohli, in 1852, and on this 
account, at the outbreak in 1857, ho was appointed subahdar of Baran and 
Koil by the rebel king. On the fall of Debli, Walid^d’s forces were defeated by 
Colonel Greathed’s column at Bulandshahr, and his fort was taken and razed 
to tho ground. It was in the operations rendered noccssarj'’ for the purpose of 
blowing up the fort that the hero of the Dehli Kashmir gate, Lieutenant 
Charles Duncan Home?, Il.E., lost his life. His remains are interred in the little 
Enropean graveyard at Bulandshahr. In 1858 the proprietary right in half 
Malfigarh was conferred upon Mahuxud Ali of ChatAri. 

Malakpur, a town of parganah Anupshahr and tabsil Annpshahr of the 
Bulandshahr distinct, lies 20 miles east of the civil station and miles south¬ 
west from Anupshalir. The population in 1865 was 2,215, and in 1872, 2,674. 
There ip a market on Friday's, and a halkahbandi or village school. In Akbar’s 
time Malakpur was the head of a mahal, paying a yearly revenue of 14,46,182 
ddmsy or Rs. 72,306, in sirkar Koil and subah Agra. During Jab^igir’s reign, 
wb^n the new parganah of Aniipshahr was formed, a large number of villages 
were taken from Malakpur to be added to Anupshahr. In Uie conimenoement 
of the British rule Malakpur and Anupshahr were separate parganabs, hut in 
a subsequent arrangement the former was absorbed into the latter. For some 
time after the conquest AhAr-Malakpur was the joint name of the parganalu 
The founder of Malakpur is said to have been an Afghdn, named 
BamanJar Kh4n, whp lived during the rule of the Khiljis. His descendants wore 
proprietors of several villages in the parganah up to the time of the introduc¬ 
tion of the Britii^h rule. A few years after tlio cession Malakpur was the head¬ 
quarters of the Mercer estate, consisting of thirty-two villages purchased by 
Mercer and Co., indigo-planters, from the descendants of Malik Samandar Ki,h4n 
and others. The indigo concern failed, and the estate was purchased by Abdid 
Rahman Kh4n, father pf the presenji proprietor (Faiz Ahmad Kh4n). The 

^ Bahidor Khia wub popularly designated one of the nimak'^hardms of Sindkia's Ck>tirt. It 
was he that was (^pointed to make away with General Perron when Sindhla became ieslonsof the 
General’s influenoe shortly before the batitle of Aligarh. Perron wa^nsd la time, and 
himself is said to have abandoned the idea. The three men Hakd&d, Bah&dor and WaUd&d have 
the ohavaoter Of being most nnserupuiotis amongst a people little given to make fine disiinciions 
in matters of honour. *Bee Board’s Bsc., August s, No. 1; September tfi, Nos.s,4 *^ 
so, 1620, No. 4. 
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first settlement of the parganah were made in tlie Moraclabad district, of which 
it was a part according to the cession by the Nawdb Vazir. 

Ma'man Khurd, a village in parganah Baran, is distant five miles from 
Bulaudshahr. The population in 1872 was 505. Tlnere is a polioe-station 
here, 

Miththkpur or Makbduinnagar, a village in parganah Agauta, is distant 
13 miles from Bulandshalir. The population in 1872 numbered 352 souls. 
The village was formerl}" held entirely free of revenue, bat one-half of it was 
confiscated for the rebellion of Ghirdgh Ali in 1857. The remaining half is 
held free of revenue in perpetuity by a Sayyid family, who are also the owners 
of the proprietary right. The nominal revenue on which the cesses are collected 
amounts to Rs. 325 per annum. 

PrNDBA'WATi, a village of parganah Pab&su and tahsil Khurja of the Buland- 
shahr district, lies on the Kali Nadi, 9 miles south-east of Pahdsii and 30 
miles south-east of the civil station close to the Aligarh road. The population 
in 1865 was 2,514 and in 1872 was 3,059. There is a market on Wednesdays, 
and a halkahbandi or village school. The Raipur Station on the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway is about three miles from Pindidvval. The name is said 
to be derived from the words ‘‘ and Rdwal the former meaning, a 

village, and the latter being an honorific title like Rao. Pindrawal was founded 
by some Rdwal of the Meo tribe about the twelfth century. It was included in 
the Badgiijar Ldlkhdni taluka of Pitampur, and has recently come into the 
hands of Bdkir Ali Khan, son-in-law of Akbar Ali Khdn, the former proprietor. 
He is an Honorary Magistrate, and one of the largest proprietors in the dis^ 
trict. A village police numbering five men was entertained at a cost of Rs. 240 
per annum in 1873. 

P AHA'su, a town in the parganah of the same name in the Bulandshahr dis*- 
trict, is situated on the right bank of the Kdli river, 24 miles south of the civil 
station and 14 miles south-east of Khurja. The population in 1865 numbered 
3,776, and in 1872 there were 4,204 inhabitants, chiefly Rajputs and Musalmdns. 
The road from Ohatdri passes through the town, which possesses a police- 
station, post-office, and a village school; a market is held on Sundays and Wed¬ 
nesdays; a small canal distributary passes close to the town site. The old name 
of the town is said to be Pahi Asrdm, or the colony of those who cultivate lands 
iu other villages. Part4p Singh, one of the first Badgiijar immigrants into the 
Du&b, made it his capital. In Akbar’s time it became the head of a mah&l or 
parganah belongmg to sirk&r Koil and subah Agra, and yielded a revenae of 
ddfmt or about Rs. 1,25,125. The parganah, contaming 54 Tillages^ 
was conferred by Sfaih Alam on Begam Somru as a jdgir for the suppott 

her troops, and the town was the seat of her amil or coUeotor. 
The Britiah Goremm«it o<»titnied the grants whidH lapsed on the death 
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of the Begam in 1836. For some time, as no one claimed the proprietary 
right, the town was hold by Government direct, and was siibsoqueutly given to 
Mur^d Ali Khdn, Lalkhaoi, in 1851. The present proprietors are Nawdb 
Faiz Ali Khan, C.S.I., and Imddd Ali Khdn. The former is the prime- 
minister of the Jaipur State, and a man of considerable note. 

PahAsu, a parganali of tabsil Kburja of the Bulandshahr district, is bounded 
on three sides by the parginahs of the same district, and on the south by parga- 
nahs Barauli, Koil, and Mm lhal of the Aligarh district. According to the census 
of 1872 tliis parganali had, then, a total area of 127 square miles, of which 86 
square mile.s wore unJ(3r cultivation. The area assessed to Government revenue 
during the same year was 127 square miles, of which 86 square miles were 
cultivated, 37 square miles were cultiirable, and 4 square miles were barren. 
The Kali Nadi flows through this parganali in a south-easterly direction, 
and divides it into two almost equal parts. The khddir 
of the Kali was formerly noted for its richness and 
fertility. Of late years it has much deteriorated owing to the use of the Kdli as 
a canal escape, and in twelve villages more or less remission of revenue was 
made in 1865. The main Ganges Canal and several rujbahas traverse the 
western portion of the parganali, and down to about half way between Chatari 
and Pahasu there is much irrigation. The soil is better here tlian in the east¬ 
ern portion of the parganali, and the few patches of sandy soil to be met with 
are seldom a really bad soil for cultivation. On the eastern side there is less 
irrigation, and temporary wells do not succeed. Along the eastern bank of the 
Kali, below Pahasu and the ndlas which flow into it ojq)osite Naru, there are 
large tracts of uncultivated land covered with long grass, used for thatching. 
Near Ahmadgarli, and for several miles along the edge of the parganah, there 
is an almost continuous tract of dhdk jungle interspersed with dsar and barren 
patches. In the western portion there are large mar plains included in the 
culturable area. The common products are cereals, millets, and pulses. There 
is an indigo factory at Chatari. There are no important roads except the 
Anupslmhr metalled road passing through ChatAri, and there is little or no traffic 
of any importance. The principal towns are Pahasu, Chat4ri, and AmAdgarh. 
The first settlement of the parganah was made by Mr. Tonnochy soon after 
its lapse on the death of Begam Sumru, but since then 
liscal history. actual boundaries have been very considerably 

altered. During the currency of the past settlement no coercive process has been 
found necessary for the recovery of the land-revenue, but private transfers have 
been numerous; much of these have been duo to the desire of the large landed 
proprietors to extend their estates. Sixteen out of the 26 villages entered aa 
transferred by private arrangement comprise those villages conferred by a de^d 
of gift on Bakir Ali KbAn by his mother. Portion^ of 23 other Tillages changed 
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bands by private arrangement, vi^bilst only two entire villages and portions of 
twelve others changed owners bj^orders of the civil courts* Out of the 109 
estates in the parganah, 80 are held on a zamindari tenure, 26 are pattid&ri, 
and 3 are bhdyach4ra, 287 holdings are cultivated by proprietors, 725 by here¬ 
ditary tenants, and 4,618 by tenants-at-wilK The cultivators of the parganah 
are, as a rule, badly off, and as much as they can pay is extracted from them. 
The new assessment was made by the late Mr. G. Freeling in 1860>61. The 
following statement gives the statistics of the past and new settlements, and 
those collected at the revision in 1871 the expiring revenue of the past settle¬ 
ment is given. 


Settlement. 

Total area. 

Barren and 
un assess 
able. 

Culturable. 

'\4 

!__L o 

uUivaUd, 

Dry. Total. 


AcrCvsJAcres.^ Acres. Acres. 

Acres, Acres. 

Past, 

79,941 10,192'20,973 13,791 

34,985 48,776 

New, 

81,369 6,1 5 21,791 2 1,557 

30,906 54,463 

1871, 

81,867 s'llC 21,785 23,567 

30,909 54,466 



Incidence of revenue and cesses on 


rotal 

area. 

Entire cul- 
turabiC 
urea. 

Cultivated 

area. 

Hs. a. p 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a p. 

0 14 11 

1 1 If 

1 8 5 

111 

1 2 2 

1 J 9 

1 2 3 

1 3 5 

111 S 


The land-revenue for 1872 amounted to Rs. 84,300 (or with cesses 
Rs. 92,732), falling at a rate of Re. 1-0-7 per British aero on the total area, at 
Re, 1-0-7 per acre on the area assessed to Govornmont revenue, and at Re. 
1-8-6 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum paid hy cultivators to the land¬ 
owners as rent and cesses during the same year has l)oen estimated at Rs. 200,389, 
According to the census of 1872 parganah FahAsu contained 100 inhabited 
villages, of which 25 had less than 200 inhabitants, 

' 41 had between 200 and 500, 24 bad between 500 and 

1,000, 4 had between 1,000 aud 2,000, 3 had between 2,000 and 3,000, and 3 
had between 3,000 and 5,000. The settlement records show that in 1865 there 
wero 103 villages in this j>arganali, distributed amongst 109 mahals or estates. 
The total population in 1872 numbered 56,636 souls (26,656 females), giving 
446 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 48,590 
Hindus, of whom 22,765 were females and 8,046 Musalmans, amongst whom 
3,891 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes,the census shows 8,021 Brahmans, of whom 3,748 wore females; 6,688 
Rajputs, including3,014 females; 2,736 Baniyas (1,317 females) ; whilst the 
great mass of the population is included in ^Hhe other castes” of the census 
returns) which show a total of 31,145 souls, of whom 14,686 are females. The 
principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (5,729), 
SanMh, Bhat, Upadhiya, and PAthak. The chief RajpAt clans are the OhauhAn 
(W7), BadgAjar (2,984); JAdon (1,399), Bais (47), PauwAr, Gahlot, KachhwAha, 
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Janw4r, Jangfadra, R&thor, Marwdri, and Mathnriya. The Baniyas belong to 
the AgarwiI (661;, D4sa (216)j Bdrasaini, Dhanu, and Jaiaw&l sobdivisiobs. The 
most numerous among the other castes are the Lodha (1,258), Kahdr (2,070)^ 
J&t (1,466), Hajjdm (11,99)^ Khatik (2,065), Gham&r (9,324), KhAkrob (1,498), 
Garariya (2,126), and Koli (1,694). Besides the above castes the following am 
found with less than one thousand members each Darzi, KalAl, Barhai, Dhobi, 
Aliir, Lohdr, Kumhar, Sondr, (Joshain, Jogi, Dhiiaa, Bhat, KAyath, Bhar*^ 
bhunja, BairAgi, Mali, Chhipi, Gujar, Orb, Joslii, Mina, Bohra, Kiirmi, KAchhi, 
Khattri, Moohi, and BanjAra. The Musalmans are distributed amongst Shaikh* 
(1,234), Sayyids (111), Tathans (548), converted Hiudus (232), and the 
remainder are entered without distinction. The cultivators of this parganah are 
badly oflF, and are forced to pay the very highest rents that can be got out of 
them. Badgiijars, both MnsatinAu and Hindu, aro the most noteworthy amongst 
the cultivators. 


The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
Occupations census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 149 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser¬ 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like; 2,443 in domestic service, as personal 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,155 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods ; 8,805 in agricultural operations; 2,022 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 3,180 persons returned as labourers, 
and 348 as of no specified occupation. Taking tbe total population, irrespec- 
five of age or sex, the same returns give 1,088 as landholders, 25,882 as culti¬ 
vators, and 29,666 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics^ which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,166 males 
as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 29,980 souls. 

The Meos were the dominant race and proprietors of this part of the countiy# 

History. V ‘lie Badgdjar Baja PartAp Singh, 

the ancestor of the LAlkhAni family. Akbar attached 
the roaibAl to dastdr ThAna Farida in sirkAr Koil and siibah Agrui It was givetf 
as tkjdgir to Begam Sumru in ShAh Alam’s reign, and continued to her by the 
British for her life. In 1836 the grant lapsed, and the parganah, then oonsist- 
ii^ of 54 villages, was annexed to Bnlandshahr. In 1844, at the revision of 
porgauabsi 28 villages were annexed to tbe neighbouring parganahs, 62 vBhigffit 
were received from taluka Pitampur of parganah DibAi; Ahnmdgarb ami 
other villages from Andpshahr, and 18 villages front the Aligarh distriei,^ 
altogether 103 villages as at present; In 1859 tbe parganah was trauiflited 
) OsO. StovllsaTiaisa Marsh », iSSi; 
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from the Dib&i to the Khiirja tahsil. Badgiijars hold 83 villages, Khattris 6, 
Europeans 4, Brahmans 4, and various castes 5 villages. 

RABtfrauA, a town situated about ID miles sohth-west of Bulandshahr, lies 
in parganah Jewar and tahsil Khurja of the Bulandshahr district, three miles 
east of the Jumna. The populationi n 1835 was 3,371, and in 1872 was 4,203. 
There is a village school hero. The town is chiefly celebrated for a bullock 
market he! 1 every Monday, and for having given a proverb connected with a 
transaction in tlie same to the district. The proverb runs as follows : Rabi* 

pura ki penth men ma'ui kinbi phApk'x h'dnriy In Uabhpura’s fair to-day, of 
wdiom am I the undo, [>ray ?” The story which gave rise to the proverb is, 
that once upon a time a fair, but deceitful, damsel addressing a pedlar in the 
fair as her phiipha^ or undo, bought some goods from him on credit, promising 
to pay him the next market day. The man did not know the girl, but believing 
that she actuidly was, as she represented herself to be, his relative, and not wish¬ 
ing to olFond lier, ho let her have the goods. The next market day he began 
to search for the lady among the crowd, and not finding her, addressed every 
female he met with the words above quoted. Theprov^erb is applied in deris'on 
to those who give credit to strangers. The founder of this village was a 
Mew4ti named Rabu, who flourished during the ascendancy of his clan about 
800 years ago. Tho Mowatis wero ousted by the Jaiswdr Rajputs in the days 
of PrithirAj. Prom Shah Alain’s time up to 1857 Rabupura w'as tho centre of 
the estate comprising 24 villages, and commonly called the crown lands (taiyM 
shiJds)^ which were confiscated after the mutiny. 

RAmghAt, a village of parganah Dib&i of tho Bulandshahr distri(it, is 
situated on the right bank of the Ganges about 20 miles south-east of Aniipshalir, 
42 miles south-east of Bulandshahr, and 80 miles south-east of Dehli on the 
Aligarh road. The population in 1865 numbered 4,800 souls, and in 1872 
there were only 2,776 inhabitants, chiefly Brahmans and Baniyas, and 864 
houses. The reason of the decrease is possibly the fact that the river has taken 
a course which promises, in a few years, to wash away the town altogether. 
RAraghdt is one of the sacred ghAts to which pilgrims resort from all parts of 
India to bathe in the Ganges. The principal occasions when large crowds 
assemble are the Somwdti arndwas^ or last day of the lunar month when it falls 
on a Monday ; the full moons of KArttik and BaisAkh ; the ninth day of the 
light half of Jeth, and the conjunction of certain planets with certain others or 
with certain points of the zodiac. The road from Aligarh to Islamnagar passes 
through the villAge and crosses the Ganges by a bridge-of-boats which is kept 
lip ftyr eight months of the year. There is a considerable through trade with 
Bohilkhahd, and by boat with Benares and Mirzapur in wheat and wool. There 
is a girls^ school, a halkahbandi or village school, a police-station and a post- 
office* Acft XX, of 1856 is in force, and in 1872-73 supported a village police 

23 
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numbering 13 men at an annual cost of Rs. 720, besides a number of scaven¬ 
gers. The Cost is defrayed from a bouse-tax, whicli during tlie same year 
yielded a revenue of Rs. 1,255, or Uc. 0-7-3 per head of the population and 
Re. 1-7-3 per house assessed (734). The expenditure in 1872-73 amounted to 
Rs. I,3»h8, juet from the annual income and a balance of Rs. 335 from the pre¬ 
vious year. Kamghit is noted for the defeat of the Marhattas by a combined 
British and Oudh force in 1703 A ]>. Tljcre are a number of Hindu temples 
here, but there are none with any remarkable architectural features. The 
town is said to have been founded by Balarama, the brother of Krishna, after 
the defeat of tlie demon Koliisur at Koil. The j)roprietiiry rights in the town 
belong to the Musalman Badghjar Zahiir Ali Khau, who purchased them at 
auction from Rao Daiilat Singh in 1815 A.D, 

SarAI Sadr, a village in parganali Dadri of tlio Bulaudshahr district, is 
situated 0 miles to the west of Surajpiir in the same ])arganali, and 33 miles 
from Bulandshahr. The population in 1872 was 213. It is chiefly noticeable 
as the site of the battle between the Marlnittas and British on the 12th Sep¬ 
tember, 1803, shortly after the capture of Aligarh, and of which the only 
remains arc the tomb of an oilicer on a plain betweou the villages of Clialahra 
and NayabAs, about two miles from the village of Har^i Sadr. An inscription 
on one of the gates shows that tlui \illag<^ was occupied or founded by one 
HAji Sadr Sluih in the reign of Aurangzib in 1116 H. (1704 A.D.) A 
mosque, in bad repair, bears dai(‘ 1133 H, (1720 A.D.) in the reign of Muham¬ 
mad Shdh, Tliere is u j)olic(5-s(ation Iktc. 

SayANA, an old town in the parganah of the same name and tahsil of 
Baran in the BnlamDhahr distrii‘4, is situated 19 miles to the north-east of 
Bulandshahr on the G.irlimuktesar road. Tne population of Sayaua in 1847 
was 5,744 .souls, in 1853 was 5,811, and in 1865 was 5,966, In 1872 there 
were 6,268 iuhabilaiits, of whom 4,095 were Hindus (1,964 females) and 2,173 
wore Musaimuns (1,084 females), priiiei])ully descendants of one Abul Fatln The 

business part of the town consists of a poor mandi 
Tlic site*. ^ ^ 

or market in the eastern outskirt, from which two ways 
go up w’estwavd to the houses. The shops and houses are poor and ill-kept, 
and the streets are crooked and ill-made. Altogether the town is a poor 
place, with only 18 brick-built houses out of 1,417 in all. The small 
lanes are mere depressed w'atorways. The majority of the population are 
Hindu cidtivators, and about two-thin|s of the township is irrigated from the 
canal. The town site is somewhat raised and drains towards some excava¬ 
tions on the north. Well-water i.s 24 feet from the surface, and has risen 
since the introduction of canal-irrigation, fourteen years ago, by about four 
feet* The names of the wards are for the most part personal and modern: 
they are Pattis Desh, ilirathsara, Knzi Kcl, RArn Ratau, GulzAri, Sadh6 
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Sar&i^ B^ibunpuri, Musaltndn, Harn&m Singh, and R/idhi. The only public 
institutions are a police-station, post-office, and a hiilkahbandi or village school. 
There is an indigo factory, a bazar, and a market is hold on Wednesdays, 
where safflower is a staple article of trade. Act XX. of 1856 (the Chaukid&ri 
Act) is in force, and in 1872-73 supported a village police numbering 13 men 
at an annual cost of Rs. 720, besides eleven sweepers. This charge is defrayed 
from a house-tax, wl?ich yielded during the same year a revenue of Rs. 1,744, 
with a balance of Rs. I,lb2 from the previous year. The expenditure on all 
accounts amounted to Rs. 2,515. The site occupies 65 acres, giving 96 souls 
to the square acre. The tax falls at Re. 0-4-2 per head of the population and 
Re. 1-3-3 per house assessed (1,392). 

The ancient name of the site is said to have been Sainban, or the forest of 

rest, so called because BAlarain, on his way from 

HUtory. , ’ . . it i , 

Muttra to Hastuiapur, slept hero for one night and was 

hospitably entertained by the fakirs who lived here and had built a tank in 
the centre of a vast forest. The name was changed to Say ana during the 
rule of the Dor Rajputs. The Dors were siiccecHled by tlio Taga Rrahinans, 
who with the aid and at the instigation of Pritbirdj of Delili are said to 
have usurped the authority of the Dors and to have expelled them from their 
possessions. These Tagas were in turn partially expelled by the Shaikhs 
under Abdul Fath, Fakir, in the reign of A\{\ ud-dia Qhori. The Tagas 
are still zamind4rs in the town, but the majority of them were converted 
to Muhammadanism iu or about the time of Akbar. The Shaikhs, too, hold 
revenue-free grants. Mahal Saj&ria in Akbar’s time was included in sirkar 
and subah Dehli, and yielded a revenue of 20,49,090 ddniSj or about Ks. 1,02,454, 
The Anupshahr branch of the Ganges Canal runs close to the town, but is in¬ 
sufficient for the purposes of irrigation ; araj5aAa, in part, answers this purpose, 
Saydna was till 1844 the seat of a tahsili, and up to a few years previous had 
a munsifi. 

SayAna, a parganah of tah.sil Baran of the Bulandshahr district, is bounded 
on the north by the Garhmuktesar, Piith and Hapur parganahs of the Meerut 
district, on the east by the Ganges, and on the west and south by parganahs 
Agauta, Baran, and Ahar of this district. In 1872 the total area, by the census 
returns, amounted to 140 square miles, of which lOG square miles were under 
cultivation. The area assessed to Government revenue during the same year 
was 134 square miles, of which 102 square miles were cultivated, 21 square 
miles were culturable, and 11 square miles were barreu. 

Only one village abuts upon the Ganges, The nature and quality of the 
toil and the facilities for irrigation vary in different parts of the parganah. To 
the east the soil is, as a rule, light and sandy, and the water is at a much lower 
level than elsewhere, so that there is very little irrigation. Down the centre 
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the soil is light and crumbling, and the water-level higher, admitting of the 
construction of kuchoha wells, but here too there are unirrigable tracts of sandy 
soil. To the west the soil is firmer and the water nearer the surface: so that 
temporary >vclls abound. There are three rajbahaa in this parganah, two 
extending from the Meerut district aud passing on to Ahar, and one from the 
Andpshahr branch canal. There arc no important roads in the parganah. The 
chief products are wheat, barley, gram, and a little tobacco and sugar-cane. 
TJio principal villages are Say Ana, Bagrasi, and Kuchchesar. The Jat proprietors 
of the Kuchchesar estate, consisting of some 270 villages in this district, Mee¬ 
rut, and Moradabad, reside here and own 56 villages in this parganah. The 
Tagas once held 83 villages, and now Iiave only four entire villages 
and portions of 11 others. Six entire villages are owned by Pathdns, and 
Bagrasi and JalAlj)ur belong to the Fatliaii Barah Basil. The cultivators are 
generally Jats, andall classes seem to be iiuUistrious, for, as a rule, the village^ 
are well cultivated and cared for, aud the people are well off. 

The past sottlemenP of this parganah was made by the late Sir H. M. Elliot 
in 1835. Owing to the concealment of irrigation from 
wells througliout the Kuchchesar estate, the assessment 
was heavy on the eastern and inferior ])ortion of the parganah, very fair and 
adequate, on the whole, on the central portion, and very light on the western 
tract. The influeiiceof the Kuchchesar Raja and Abdul Lalif KliAri of Khaupur 
was more felt, however, in transfers. Both vied with each other in getting a 
footing in every village either as vendees or mortgagees, and out of the whole 
of the changes in proprietary rights during the currency of the past settle¬ 
ment, not more than 13 portions of villages transferred by private sale and 14 
portions of villages transferred by orders of the civil courts can bo set down 
to the pressure of the assessment. Out of 90 estates in the parganah in 1865, 
75 were zamindari, 7 wxrc pattiduri, and 8 were bht'iyachdra ;578 holdings were 
cultivated by proprietors, 2,094 by hereditary tenants, and 3,713 by tenants- 
at-will. The new assessment was made by Mr. R. Currie in 1861-62, and 
came into force from the following year. The following statement shows the 
statistics connected with the settlements past and present and those collected 
at the revision in 1871; the expiring revenue of the past settlement is given ;— 
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Tho land-revenue for 1872 amounted to Ra- 98,980 (or with cesses Rs. 
1,09,425), falling at a rate of lie. 1-1-8 per British acre on the total area, at 
Re, 1-2-6 per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and at Re, 
1.7-4 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum paid by cultivators to the 
landowners as rent and cesses during the same year has been estimated at 
Es. 1,99,758. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Sayiina contained 81 inliabited 
villages, of whieli 13 had less than 200 inhabitants, 
lopulation. between 200 and 500, 25 had bet^Yee^ 500 

and 1,000, 10 had between 1,000 and 2,000, 6 bad between 2,000 and 3,000, 
and two had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants is Sayana itself, wdtliG ,2G8. The register of pro¬ 
prietors in 1865 shows that there were, then, 83 villages distributed amongst 
90 estates. The total population in 1872 numbered 69,451 souls (33,155 
females), giving 496 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, 
there were 59,088 Hindus, of whom 28,070 were females ; 10,358 Musalrnans, 
amongst whom 5,084 wore females ; and there were 5 Christians. Distributiug 
the Hindi! population amongst tlui four great classes, the census shows 7,590 
Brahmans, of whom 3,753 w^cro females; 1,253 Rajputs, including 552 
females ; 2,701 Baniyas (1,234 females); whilst the great mass of the poi)ulatioa 
is included in the other castes” of the census retunis, which show a total of 
47,544 souls, of \vhon> 22,531 are females. The principal Brahman subdivi¬ 
sions found in this parganah are the Ganr (6,709), Oujrdti, Bhat, Nagar, and 
Gautam. The chief Rajput clans are the Chanhdn (453), Badgujar (309), 
Panwar, J&don, (82), Bais, (127), Tonwar, and Cliaurathiya. The Baniyas 
belong to the Agurwal (2,087), Dasa (93), and Rastaugi subdivisions. Amongst 
the other castes, the most numerous are the Lodha (6,453), Kahlir (1,370), 
Jdt (9,543), Hajjam (1,124), Charnar (11,780), Kliakrob (2,364), Kumhdr 
(1,275), and Taga (4,014). Besides the above the following castes are found 
with less than one thousand members each ;—Darzi, Barhai, Khatik, Dhobi, 
Ahfr, Garariya, Lohdr, Koli, Sonar, Qosbdin, Jogi, Dhiina, Bhat, Kiiyath, 
Bharbhtinja, Bairagi, M41i, Chhipi, Aheriya, Gujar, Orh, Joshi, Chauhdn, 
Khattri, Ghosi, and Khaga. The Miisalmau population is distributed amongst 
Shaikhs (513), Sayyids (139), Pathins (1.021), and the remainder are given 
without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From those it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
ego)> 292 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser¬ 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like ; 2,420 in domestic service, as personal 
«?rrants, water-carriera, barbers, 8weq)er8; wasbermeo, ia, 
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in buying, soiling, keeping or lending money or goods, or tbo conveyan<’C 
of men, animals, or goods; 10,42G in agricultural operations; 3,471 in in¬ 
dustrial occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes 
of substances, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 3,035 persons 
returned as labourers and 486 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total 
population, irrespective of age or sex, the sanro returns give 2,818 as land¬ 
holders, 31,465 as cultivators, and 35,168 as engaged in occupations unconnec¬ 
ted with agriculture. The educational statistics, which arc confcsse^lly imper¬ 
fect, show 1,779 males as able to road and write out of a t<)tal male population 
man boring 36,296 souls. 

In Prithiraj’s time the parganali was known as tappa Snvami, containing a 

chaiirdf^i of Taga villages. Akbar Ibrmed it into a 
History. ‘ , 

parganah attaclied to dastur Haran ot sirkar and suuali 

Dehli, In 1803 it was annexed to the southern division of tlic Sabaraujiur 
district (Meerut), and up to tlio end of 1816 was lield on a fixed rent by Pao 
Ramdhan Singh of Kuchcliesar. On his death in tbo Meerut jail the villages 
were settled with their proprietors, and Kuchcliesar was granted revenue-free 
to Ramdhan SingVs heirs. In 1844 Sayana, containing 117 villages and ham¬ 
lets, was transferred to Bulandshahr, when by absorption of the harnletsthe vil¬ 
lages were reduced to 83, their present number. 

Sentha, a village in parganahAgauta of tlie Bulandshahr distric t, lies 12 miles 
from Bulandshahr. The population of Sentlia, including'three hamlets in 1872, 
was 1,323. This village in the time of Akbar ga\e its name to the parganah, 
and continued to bo the bead town until the Marhattas removed the seat of the 
amil to Agauta, since then the parganah capital. The Chanhans originally 
owned the village, but their rights have passed into the huncks of the Sayyids, 
one of whom, by name Jahangir Ali, obtained a grant of 1,400 bighas revenue- 
free in the reign of Akbar. His descendant Fyiiz Ali holds 760 bighas on life 
tenure. The village has a good sized bazar. The Sayyids of tSentha came 
from Sabzw&r in Turkistan during the rule of the Tughlik dynasty. 

Shika'rpur, the chief town of the parganah of the same name in the Bu¬ 
landshahr district, lies 13 miles south-east of Buland¬ 
shahr on the Rdmghdt road. In 1847 the town had 9,838 
inhabitants, in 1853 the population numbered 11,065, and in 1865 there were 
10,182 inhabitants. The site occupies 115 square acres, giving 97 souls to the 
acre. According to the census of 1872, there were 11,150 inhabitants, of 
whom 6,227 were Hindus (3,005 females) and 4,923 were Musalm&ns (2,466 
females). Distributing the population amongst the rural and urban classes, the 
returns show 386 landholders, 1,585 cultivators, and 9,367 persons pursuing 
callings unconnected with agriculture. The number of enclosures in 1872 was 
1,048, of which 520 were occupied by Musalmdns. The numl>er of houses durijig 
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the same year was 2,187, of wliieh 560 were built with skilled labour, and of 
these 182 were occn[)ied by Musalmdns. Of the 1,627 mud bids in the town 
747 were owned by the same religionists. Taking the male adult population 
(not less than fifteen years of age) wo find the following occupations pursued 
by more than fifiy males 'Barbers, GG ; butchers, 82 ; car])enters, 54 ; culti¬ 
vators, 518; druggists, 194; labourers, 530; landowners, 110: potters^ 
76 ; servants, 388 ; shoj)keepers, 406 ; shoemakers, 57 ; sweepers, 68 ; wafor- 
carriers, 56 ; and weavers, 441. The educational statistics show only 277 males 
out of the total population as able to read and write ; of these 47 were Musal- 
innns. 

The laud upon which the town is built formerly belonged to village Govind- 
pur Kantdin. The principal wards of the town are the ehank and sarai 
founded by the father of Chaudhri Lachhman Singh Hoin(3 55 years ago ; the 
Murihtarpura, a name said to have been given by Sikandar Lodi to the muhalla 
w'here the bad characters lived : Munh4arra ” moans vicious faced, and the term 
iari a'^ is usually applied to a vicious horse ; Ganj nan and Kot kalan, founded 
by Dilddr Ali, a Sayyid of note, some 150 years ago; liis descendants behaved 
badly in the mutiny and lost their property in eonsequemte; the Bang maluil, 
called so in honour of a lady of that name, Dildiir All’s wife ; the Kutb Dar- 
wdza is so called bocauso at the gate of the muhalla there is a dargah of one 
Kutb Sahib, a renowned fakir of the locality ; tlie Ldl Dar\\dza ward is so called 
because the walls of the gate are of red sandstone ; Kdziwdra is callo:l after the 
family of the Kdzis settled here by Sikandar Lodi : Kdzi Jlukn-iid-diu is the 
present representative of the family ; the ward Muftivvara, or the quarter of the 
Muftis, like the pia'coding and kdniingo ward, are named after the more distin¬ 
guished of the inhabitants ndio were a kind of under-Kdzi; and ward Kel kalan 
is named after the kelddr, an officer under Sikandar Lodi, resembling somo- 
wliat a mir muhalla. The holders of the office of keldar were Shaikhs, and it 
is said that their adherents once upon a time attacked the ancient Hindu 
Chaudhris and slaughtered them in great numbers. There is a slab of stone 
iu this muhalla under which the murdered Chaudhris are said to have been 
buried by their enemies. The peojde appear to be stupid, and have the nick¬ 
name cMtiya applied to them by their neighbours. 

During the Muhammadan period the Sayyids were the most influential inhabi- 
^ ^ ^ ^ tants; they are stillJield in some repute and hold a few 

Principal fam lies. revenue-free patches, but the majority of them behaved 

badly in the mutiny, and were punished by the confiscation of their revenue-free 
grants and villages. These Sayyids are, for the most part, the descendants of 
Jal41-ud-diu Husain, surnamed Makhdum Jah&niya of Bukhara, Sikandar 
Jjodi’s spiritual preceptor. They still hold firmans granted by Bdbar, Humayuo, 
Akbar and Jahdngir, confirming the grant to them of a jdgir by Sikandar Lodi. 
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Aurangzlb deprived them of the jd^r as apunishmeDt for Muhammad Taiyib, 
its holder, having favoured the cause of D&rA Shikoh, the pretender to his 
throne. Though Najib-ncl-daula granted the zamiudiiri to these Sayyids they 
never got possession, and in 1803 the settlement was made with the resident 
landholders found in possession. There are now 28 distinct estates in the town. 
The most influential family now iu the town is that of Chaiidhri Lachhman 
Singh, an Honorary Magistrate. He comes of an old Gaur Brahman family, 
and although during the ascendancy of the Sayyids his family was of little note, 
it has again risen since their downfall. Lachhman Singh behaved loyally 
during the disturbances of 1857, and was rewarded by the grant of the zamin- 
diri of several villages assessed at Us. 2,000 per annum. 

Shikarpur is a flue flourisliing town, containing many substantial well-built 
houses and handsome mosques. The southern part of 
the town consists of a great walled sarfii, some two 
hundred years old, through which the high road passes. Along the roadway 
here are rows of poor looking shops forming a small bazar, which is closed at 
each end by gates. Behind the shops, to the south, is the space now used as 
a sarai, and the rest, is now built over with the exception of here and there a 
narrow road. A street passes out of the sarai on the north and enters the Hindu 
quarter with its good shops and five temples. Here the way branches into two 
parts, one going to the north-east and the other to the south-east; the former 
with some good shops along it, and the latter rather tortuous, and the shops very 
poor. These roads are metalled and drained throughout, and communicate with 
each other laterally by narrow, undrained and unmetalled lanes. To the north 
the town is chiefly inhabited by the cultivators of the neighbouring lands. The 
town site is in a great part level, and the water drains off to some excavations on 
the east, whence a cut has been made to the Kdli Nadi, a distance of five miles 
to the southward. A market is held on Wednesdays and Fridays, at which 
the local manufactures of p'dra cloth and leather shoes find a ready sale. There 
is a police-station, post-office, and two village schools here. Tlie Chaukid&ri 
Act is in force, and iu 1872-73 supported a village police of 27 men at a cost of 
Rs. 1,494 per annum, which is met from a house-tax. The income for 1872-73 
was Rs. 3,565 and a balance of Rs, 787, and the expenditure was Rs. 4,086. 
Twelve scavengers are entertained, but the conservancy arrangements seem 
to need much more close supervision. The tax falls at Re. 0-5-1 per head of 
thapi^pulation and Re, 1-8-4 per house assessed (1,691). 

The khera or mound near the city used to be called Talpat Nagari or Any&i 
khera, the tyrant’s abode.” The present town was founded about 370 years ago by 
Sikandar Lodi as a kind of hunting lodge on a large scale : hence the name Shi- 
fc&rpur. About 500 yards to the north of the town there is a very remarkable 
building commonly known by the name otbdra hhamba^ or the twelve pillars.** 
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These pillars are of red sandstone, and so enonnonsly massive that popular 
report attributes their preparation and erection to the agency of demons. The 
building is in reality an untinished tomb begtin l>" d son-induw 

of the Emperor Farrukhsiyar, about the year 1131 Hijri (1718 A.D ), but never 
completed. Tiiore are some fine mango tojws iiere. About two miles to the 
north-west of Shikdrpur lies the village and to: rcss of Gannauri, where in the 
early period of Brilish rule Ddndi Kh^iu and ijis followers held oni: against an 
attack of British troops. In Shikdrpur itself the ruins of an old fen t are still 
traceable. In Akbar’s time it was the head of a mahdl or j)argnnali yielding 
a revenue of 19,815828 ddmfi, or about Rs. 99,2115 and was attaclied to sirkdr 
Koil and subali Agra. 

Shika'rpuu, a parganah in ttdisil Barnn of tlie Bulandshahr district, is 
a small compact subdivision surround(‘d on ;dl si Jos by other parganahs 
of the same district and bounded on the sontlwwcsl by the Kali Nadi. In 
1872 the total area, by the census returns, amounted to 97 square mileiJ, 
of which G1 square miles were under cultivation. The area assessed to Govern¬ 
ment revenue during tlie same year was 49 square miles, of which 59 square 
miles were cultivated, 21 square miles wore culiurable, and 3 1 square miles 
were barren. 


The parganah is cAit off by the Kdli Nadi from all irrigation from the Ganges 
Canal, and there seems uo j)robability of any reaching 
General appearauc . Fatohgarh branch canal. The best lands 

in the parganah, in seven villages lying in the khddir of the Kdli, have been 

ruined by that river being turned into a canal escape, and the remission of 

revenue on this account amounted to Rs. 693 in 1866. There arc large dsar 

plains in the north and east, interspersed wiili dhdk jungle and low marshy 

’ lands, especially about Cliankla, Khailiya, and Hazratpnr. In Chankia the 

Chhoiya Nala just assumes the ap})earanco of a stream and (*arries ofl* the 

drainage of the line of jhils and swamps aboul, it. The soil is generally good 

and the inferior soils are only about seven per cent, of the cultivated area. 

There are good kvoheha roads leading through the parganah to all the principal 

towns in the neighbourhood, and a great de«al of traffic passes, more especially 

on the road from Aniipshahr to Khurja. Besides wheat and barley, the staple 

product is safflower, wdiich is very extensively grown. The only town is 

Shik&rpur. Chaudhri Lachhman Singh, a Gam Brahman, owns 18 entire 

Tillages and shares in 7 others; Gantam Braiimaus own 4 villages; Sayyids 8, 

and Badgtijars 11; the remainder are distributed among various castes. 

The past settlement under Regulation IX, of 1833 was light and easily 

. , , paid. There were no sales for arrears of revenue, and 

Fiscal history. . . , ^ 

only two instances of farm. The alienation statements: 

allow that 16 entire villages and portions of 19 others changed hands by mutual 

24 
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arrangement, whilst 9 entire villages and 25 portions of others were transferrenl 
by orders of the civil courts. Eleven of those transferred by private sale be¬ 
longed to Saj’^yids, who are notoriously extravagant; none of the changes can, 
in any way, be traced to undue pressure of the land assessments. Of the 120 
estates forming the parganah in 1865,86 were zamindAri, 23were pattid&ri and 11 
were bhayachdra. 414 holdings were cultivated by proprietors, 1,295 by heredi¬ 
tary cultivators, and 2,828 by tenants-at-will. The late Mr. G. H. Freoling made 
the new assessment in 1860-61 A.D. The following statement shows the statis¬ 
tics connected with the past and present settlements and those collected in 
1871 ; tho expiring revenue of the past settlement is given :— 



Fast, 
»«w, ... 
1671, ... 


acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Rs. Rs. a. p. j Ks. a. p. j lU a. p. 

24,18S 8,S86 SO,8G7 19, 03 40,69) 0 IS 4i j 0 H 11 » 

14,231 IS,)70 22 729 85,890 58,908 0 15 8 I I 2 10 I 10 8 


14,231 13,170; 22,739 8%S9P 62,723 


I 4 0 I t )| II 


The land-revenue for 1872 amounted to Rs. 57,021 (or with cesse.s 
Bs. 62,955) falling at a rate of Re. 0-14-8 per British acre on tl e total area, at 
Re. 0-15-2 per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and at 
Be. 1-7-4 per aero on the cultivated area. The sum paid by cultivators to tho 
landowners as rent and cesses during the eamo year has been estimated at 
Ks. 1,69,123. 

According tp the census of 1872 parganah Sbikarpur contained 82 

bited villages, of which 30 had less than 200 inhabil^ 
^ ants, 34 had between 200 and 500, 10 had beiweto 

500 and 1,000, and 7 had between 1,000 and 2,000; the only town containing 
more than 5,000 inhabitants is Shikirpur itself, with a population of 11,150 souls. 
According to the settlement records in 1865 there were then 85 villages on the 
register, distributed amongst 120 estates The total population in 187i 

numbered 42,523 souls (20,366 females), giving 438 to the square mile. Classi¬ 
fied according to religion, there were 34,697 Hindis, of whom 16,516 were 
females, and 7,826 Musalm&ns, amongst whom 3,850 were females. Distributinig, 
the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the oensua ahows 6,67S 
Brahmans, of whom 3,150 were females; 1,225 Rajpits, including 563 females 
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2,315 Baniyas (1,134 females); whilst the great mass of the population is inclu¬ 
ded in “ the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 24,485 
souls, of whom 11,669 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found 
in this parganah are the Gaur (5,972) Bohra and Joshi. The chief Bajpdt 
clans are the Badgdjar (898), Chauhan (74), Panw^r, Jadon (32) and Bais. 
The Baniyas belong to the Agarwal (701) and Dasa (680) subdivisions. 
Amongst the other castes the most numerous are the Kabdr (1,096), Jat (5,792), 
Khatik (1,697), Chamdr, (7,735), Khdkrob (1,172), and Mali (1,065). The 
following castes with less than one thousand members each also occur :*-~Lodha, 
Darzi, Kalal, Barhai, Hajjam, Dhobi, Ahir, Qarariya, Lobar, Koli, Kiimhar, 


Soudr, Goshdin, Jogi, Dhiiiia, Kdyaih, Bhat, Bharbhiiuja, Chlupi, Aheriya, Taga, 
Orh, and Meo. The Musalmdns are distributed amongst Shaikhs (915),Sayyid3 
(553), Patlidns (113), converted Hindus (287), and the remainder are entered 
without distinction. The cultivators of the parganah are generally good, and 
the castes which predominate are Brahmdns, Jats, Badgujars, and Rajpiits, 
The Musaluiau cultivators are chieHy converted Hindds and Sayyids, and in 
1865 were only in th<^ proportion of 7*25 per cent, to the Hindu cultivators. 

The occupation of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
. census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

Occupations. . i 

male adult population (not less than nlteen years of 

ago), 156 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser¬ 
vants, priosts, doctoi's, and the like; 1,582 in domestic service, as personal 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washerm(3n, &c.; 859 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods; 6,726 in agricultural operations ; 2,076 in industrial 
occupations, arts and inochanios, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 1,601 persons returned as labour- 
ers and 25 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrei^- 
pcctive of ago or sex, the same returns give 1,962 as landholders, 19,139 as 
cultivators, and 21,422 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, shows 792 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 22,157 souls. 

The present parganah was formed by Akbar and attache 1 to dastdr Thdna 
Farida in sirkdr Koil and siibah Agra. Previous to the 
History. conquest General Perron gave the parganah on a fixed 

lease to Ddndi Khdn, a Badgiijar of Kainauna. He fought against the British 
and was worsted. The parganah was then settled with the actual proprietors, 
and was included in Koil or Aligarh. In 1824 the pa^’g^^th contained 93 villages, 
and was transferred to this district. In 1844 its boundaries w’ere revised 
and 85 villages were left in it. It remained until 1859 in tahsU Dib&i, when, 
it'wes transferred to the Barau tahsil, to which it still belongs. Before the 
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Muhammadan rule this part (,»f Bulandsliahr was known as Janmejaya jai ki 
chaurAsL 

SiKANDARABAD, the principal town of the parganali and tahsU of the same 
name in the Bulandshahr district, lies ten miles east of 
lopuLiti n. Bularulshalir on the Delhi brancli of the Grand T' iuik 

Boad, in latitude 28^-27'-10" and lonnitudo 78-44'-40". In 1847 Sikandar* 
abad showed a population of 14,844 souls, in 185.‘3 the numbers amounted 
to 16,555, and in 1865 to 15,968. The site oceu|)ies 199 acres, giving 99 souls 
to the square acre. In 1872 there were 18,449 inhabitants, of whom 10,933 were 
Hindus (5,193 females) and 7,395 were Musalmans (3,631 females). Distribut¬ 
ing the population according to the broad division of agriculturists and non- 
agriculturists, there were 206 landowners, 1,458 cultivators, and 16,685 persons 
following occupations unconnected vrith agriculture. Taking the male adult 
population (not less than fifteen years of age), the following occupations are 
followed by more than fifty men:—Barbers, 161 ; beggars, 160 ; bricklayers, 
69 ; butchers, 120; cartrnen, 205; cultivators, 555 ; goldsmiths, 56; labourers, 
869 ; landowners, 54; pandits, 73; petty dealers, ISO; perfumers, 78; 
potters, 94 ; purohita, 103 ; servants, 1,045 ; shopkeepers, 828; singers, 68; 
sweepers, 130; water-carriers, 72 ; and weavers, 652. There are 3,513 houses 
in the town, of which 1,345 are built by skilled labour, and of these Musalmans 
owu 416. Of the 2,168 houses built of mud Musalmfins occupy 957, The 
enclosures number 1,763. The most prominent and well-to-do inhabitants aro 
Bhatnagar Kayaths. Munshi Lachhman Sariip, a large landholder and Honor¬ 
ary Magistrate, is one of the leading men of the town ; and there is also a family 
of literary pandits of some note who issue a Sanskrit calendar every year. 

The wards are called ; (1) Ch4usiw4ra, founded by Khushi Barn, a Jdt of the 
Ch&usi got in the time of Sikandar Lodi ; (2) Gaddi- 
wara, or milk-sellers’ ward; (3) Bhatiawara, founded 
by a Bhdtiya Khattri named Malji in the days of Sikandar Lodi; (4) Mirdahah- 
w4ra, or sur\ eyoi s' ward ; (5) Saraugiwfrr a, founded by Lai Mari; (6) Khattri- 
wdra; (7) Bedwara, or physician’s ward,of which Kulaa E4i was the founder; 
(8 and 9) Kosi and H iriwara, after two wealthy Baniyas who flourished in 
Sikandar Loii’s time ; (10) Sogi-para, called after a Bauiya, named Mohan, 
who sufibred from some loathsome disease ; (11) Gujr4tlw6ra, founded by Amba 
Chahd,aGujrati Brahman, and the most celebrated member of the family; (12) 
Kayathwdra, founded by Dip Chand, who came with Sikandar Lodi; the office 
of kaniiugo remains in his family ; (13) Shaikhw4ra, founded by Shaikh Kb4n 
Muhammad in the time of Sikandar Lodi; (14) Hailddr, founded by Muhammad 
Pan4h, who had a school here in the early days of the towm; (15) Sarii Jhajhaft, 
after a Baniya who supplied the royal troops; and (16) Nayaganj, founded by 
Naw&b Sibil Khan iu the days of Muhammad Shih. 


Muhallas or wards. 
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The Grand Trunk Road to Dehli skirts the town on the west, and east of it is 

one muhalla mostly inhabited by the poorer classes, but 
The site. . . ^ 

still containing a few good sliops. The two princi¬ 
pal bazarways cross each other at right angles at ii central space called 
the chunk; one runs from north to south, and the other fromeasttowest. 
That on the north, called the Bara bazar, passes on to Miidho Diis’s bazar, 
wliieh is a long fairly straight roadway extending from the. Galdothi road 
on the north-west to the Biilandshiihr road on llie south-east. All these 
bazarways are metalled and are drained by saucer drains. The houses oiuach 
side are briek-built and in good repair, and many are double-storied, especially 
in the Bara bazar, the old quarter of the town. The central bazar is connected 
with the Grand Trunk Road by two roadways, both of which are narrow, tor¬ 
tuous, and unrnctallcd. To the north-east of the Bara bazar is a wide open 
space called the used as a resting-place for carts. It is uneven, ill-drained, 
and uncared lor, but still the great assembling place for all cotton, sugar, and 
grain, which change hands here. The site, as a whole, is level, and being situated 
on the watershed between the Jumna on the west and tlie Kali Nadi on the 


Public insUtutiuiis. 


cast, the drainage is excellent, notwithstanding the number of excavations and 
the amount of broken land all round. The water in the wells stands at about 
25 feet from the surface, and has risen about six feet since canal-irrigation was 
introduced into the neighbourhood. In the town the water generally is a little 
brackish, but in the outskirts it is sweet. Although fever prevails in the autumn 
time, it seldom takes the malignant form so common further north, and enlarge¬ 
ment of the spleen is seldom seen. 

The tahsil and tbuna are situated outside the town on the Grand Trunk Road, 
in the same building, erected at a cost of Rs, 14,017 
in 1865. It is a strongly built square enclosure with 
small towers at each corner, and almost the entire cost of construction has been 
defrayed from tlie lines levied on those wdio plundered the town in 1857. The 
dispensary was built in 1867. and contains two large rooms and a verandah 
intended for the acrominodation of out-patients only. The residents contribute 
a small sum monthly to\vards the support of this institution. The Anglo- 
vernacular school is attended by about 70 boys, and the tahsili school has an 
average of 140 pupils, of whom about 50 are Musalmdns. The latter is one of 
the most flourishing institutions of the kind in these provinces. It is at present 
held in a hired building, but a new one will be built for it by tlie municipality. 
A branch of the Church of England Mission exists here, but both mission 
house and mission church are wretched places when compared w ith the mosques 
and temples of the neighbourhood. There are four native sar4is at different 
parts of the town, besides a traveller’s bungalow, a pardo^ and an encamping- 
ground in the outskirts. The tombs of Chishti Burhan-ud-diu and Baudagi 
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Shah Husain are silimfe hi the suburbs aud are objects of reverence to the 
Musalmdu population, 'i’li' former is said to be nearly 400 years old and the 
latter to hi: 250 years old. The most celebrated Hindu temple is that in honour 
of Jbarkandi Mahiidoo. Mnnsl)! Hargopdl, a resident of the town, is well 
known as a Persian and Urdu poet under the takhallus of Taftah Sikandarabadi. 

Act XX. of 1850 (ihe Chaukiddri Act) was in force in the town until the 

_ • 1 dill May, 1872, when Sikandarabad was formed into a 

The mimidpality. . . ‘'Z i i . > . . , . 

municipahty. The boundaries of the new jurisdiction 

are carefully marked out by pillars, and the usual j>reventive rules have been 

introduced. Drainage, latrines, metalling roads, filling up excavations, and 

such like works of a useful nature are vigorously prosecuted. The municipality 

also supports a town police which numbered 28 men of nil grades in 1872-73, 

besides a staff of 22 scavengers. The affairs of the municipality are managed 

by a committee of 18 members, of whom 6 are members ex^offiiio and the 

remainder were nominated for the first year. The income is derived from an 

octroi-tax falling at eight annas per head of the population. The following 

statements show the income and expenditure and the imports and exports for 

two years; — 


KcceipU. 

«>* 

»-• 

<o 

I'. 

n 

UO 

r.* 

i 

I Expenditure 

.... 


!•« 

t* 

« 

1873-74. 


Us 

llH. 

I 


Hs. 

Kb. 

Opening balance. 

670 

6 Ml 

Collection, 

... 

1,249 

1,S51 

Class 1.—Food and drink, 

6,194 

7,369 

Iliad-ofilce, 


165 

139 

11.—Animals for slaughter. 

102 

112 





III,—Fuel, 

667 

949 

a. Original works, 


5b 

2,458 

IV.—Building materials,... 

684 

832 

6. Supervision, 

!•* 

... 

*«• 

V.—Drugs, spices, 

6J6 

750 

c. Repairs, &c., 


601 

249 

VI.—Tobacco, 

90 

172 





VII.—Textile fabrics, 

1,099 

1,883 

Police, 

t*. 

2,399 

2,445 

VIII.—Metals, 

217 

240 

Education, 

... 

155 

219 



1 

Conservanc/, 

*»• 

697 

902 

Total of octroi, 

9,179 

11,807 







1 

Charitable grants, 

... 

14U 

312 

Rents, 

117 

1401 





Fines, 

113 

190 

Miscellaneous, 

... 

81 

4la 

Founds, ••• 

227 

263 





Miscellaneous, *..* 

244 

157 





Total, 








10,753 

17,938 

Total, 


5;395 
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* rilclcB. 

Qaantity imported in 1872-73. 

Quantity it 
1873-74. 

A rticlcs. 

t'. 

00 

"V 

i 

o 

cx 

B 

= 

t> 

Value in 1 87.3-7 4. 

Consumption per 
head i» 

TJ 

U 

h. 

B 

c 

jc 

o 

.s 

c 

5 

z> 

1879-73. 

1873-74. 


Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds 


Us. 

Rs 

Rs. 0. p. 

Ull 

Us. a. p. 

Wheat, ... 

41,'•46 

60/-72 

6'*,76^ 

j 

1 Fiuita, 

1 

6 543 

8.256 

... 

... 

Barley, 

32,04 • 

51,764 

'40,567 

1 

j Fodder, 

8,7 54 

l?,l 

... 

... 

Jo&r, 

I,28< 

4,f»4C 4 619 

1 G1 li. 

35,125 

37,173 

2 3 0 

1 15 0 

Maise, 

3,749 

7,94 2 

j 7,348 

COr, 

38,549 

35,442 

2 1 7 

1 14 8 

Moth. 

1,614 

2.1(i0 

, 1.813 

SLirn, 

4,131 

6,230 

0 3 1 

... 

Gram, 

5,909 

14,96.5 

I 

j 13,922 

Khand, 

29,054 

42,054 

1 9 4 

2 4 5 

Urd, 

2,69C 

4,844 

1 4.841 

Sugar, 

38,729 

44,461 

2 'i 9 

3 4 6 

Afaadr, 

187 

191 

1 !91 

1 Pin, 

1,883 

2.11! 

• •a 

a *♦ 


6.657 

6.873 

6,873 

1 

Wafer-nuts.&c , 

1 

2,899 

S.69.5 

1 

... 

Arhar, 

2,456 

1,879 

1,868 

1 Furl, SiC.f ,,, 

35,896 

59,33.3 

1 15 2 

2 13 6 

Bice, 

11,169 

16,043 

16 097 

Buildirnr ma- | 

1 21.873 

26,63 V 

1 3 1 

... 





icrials. 





Vegetables, 

7,917 

7,676 


I 









Drugs 5t sj>iccs, j 

20,037 

24,QIC 

I 1 5 

1 4 9 

Bijra, 

3,522 

6 632 

6,40.1 



1 







Tobacco, 

2,377 

6,497 

0 0 4 

0 4 8 

Beh and saji, 

626 

1,074 











Cloih, 

1,41,030 

183,226 

7 n 5 

9 15 6 





Metals, 

96,718 

26,822 

1 7 3 

1 1 7 4 






heads 

head'« 







Anitnalfl, •*. 

2,577 

2,55 9 

... 



The consumption of food-grains in 1872-73 amounted to 7 maunds 9 serai 
9 ohhat&ks per head of the population ; in 1873-74 the figures were 9 maunds 
7 sers 14 chhatt&ks. 

There is a station of the East Indian Railway at Kherli Hafizpur, about 
four miles south of the town, with which tlie town is connected by a metalled 
road« The only manufacture for which Sikandarabad is noted is that of fine 
clotli or muslin used for pagaris or turbans, and for the of females, called 
^^purbipa adhoiar.''^ The are often interwoven with silver thread, and are 

sent to Meerut, Aligarh, &o., where they sell for from ten to twenty rupees each* 
Yeiy good n&mdU or pocket-handkerchiefs are also made here. There are no 
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largo merchants resident in the town, and there is no regular market clay. 
Sikandarabad lies on the military high road between Aligarh and Dehli, and 
is distant ten miles from Ohola, towards Aligarh, and twelve miles from Dfidri, 
towards Dehli. The road throughout is metalled and bridged, A metalled 
road also oonnoots it with the Grand Trunk Road to Meerut (see DAdri and 
Chola). Small cross-country lair-weather roads fully connect it with the vil¬ 
lages in the neighbourhood. 

The town was built by Sikaudar Lodi in 1408 A.D., and made tlio head- 
(]nurters of a chakla comprising 28 neighbouring par- 
ganahs. In the time of‘ Akbar Sikandarabad was made 
the head of a malml or parganah, paying a yciarly revenue of 12,50,199 ddniSf 
or Rs. 62,959, and belonging to the sirkar and subah of Dehli, which con¬ 
tinued till the Marhatta ascendancy in 1747 A.D. On the British occupation 
it was included in the Aligarh district, and in 182i in tlie Bulandshahr district. 
There are several historical associations connected with this town, lor it was 
the centre of a portion of the fief of Najib-iid-daula, and it was near it that 
Sdadat Khdn, Viceroy of Oudh, engaged and defeated the Marhatta force in 
1736. It was here again that the Jat army of Bhartpiir encamped in 1764, 
and fled across the Jumna after Suraj Mai was killed and Jawdhir Singh was 
defeated by the king’s troops. While the Marhattas held the Dunb, a brigade 
under Perron was stationed at Sikandarabad to overawe the turbulent Gujara 


and other troublesome neighbours, and so facilitate the collection of the revenue. 
Immodiately after the battle of Aligarh, the late Colonel James Skinner was 
sent here with 1,200 horse to protect the road between Dehli and Aligarh. 
Shortly afterwards he was ordered to retire by the Marhatta jdgirddr of 
Maldgarh, but refused and attacked Malagarh, where, after a severe fight, he 
was victorious. The greater part of the land in and about. Sikandarabad was 
orginally held revenue-free from the founder. These grants seem to have been 
respected and confirmed by successive rulers, and at the present day some 
1,526 bighas are held revenue-free by the descendants of the original grantees. 
Sikandarabad suffered greatly in the disturbances of 1857. The Qujars, 
Bajptits, and Muhammadans of the neighbouring villages plundered the town 
completely. For this most of the surrounding villages were heavily fined in 
a sum of four lakhs of rupees, subsequonilj reduced to two lakhs, but none of 
this money found its way into the pockets of those who suffered the loss of all 
their property and worldly wealth in the universal pillage. The town quickly 
recovered itself when order was once restored, and is now one of the most flour¬ 
ishing in the district. Colonel Greathed’s column relieved the town on tks 27th 
Si^temher, 1857. 

SiKANOAEABAD, a pargauab in the tahsil of the same naOae in the Buland- 
shahr district, is bounded on the north-east and east by parganah Agauta 
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Rttd Baran, on the south by Khuija, on the west and north-west by Dankaur 
and D&lri^ and on the north by parganah Dasna of the Meerut district. In 
1872, the total area, by the census, amounted to 158 square miles, of which 114 
square miles were under cultivation. Th3 area assessed to Government 
revenue during tlie same 3 ^car was 143 square miles, of which 102 square miles 
were cultivated, 20 square miles were ciilturahle, and 21 square miles were 
barren. To the norili and north-east of the parganah the soil ia of excellent 
quality and very productive. The lighter f^audy soils, 
General appearance. unA pilotaj comprise only 17 per cent, of 

the cultivated area, and arc principally found all along the western portion of 
the area fr<un Tiibogampur to Kakor, between the two main branches of the 
Bulandshahr braucli canal, which with the main Ganges canal and its network 
of rajbahas makes this pergan.ili, next to Agauta, the most highly irrigated 
parganah in the district. The Grand Trunk Road traverses the parganah from 
north-west to south-east, and the metalled Anupsliahr road moots it at Sikan- 
darabad. The East Indian Railway has a station at Gangraul, called Chola, 
though Chola is three miles off, and another at Kherli Ilafi/.pur, calked Sikan- 
darabad, which is connected by a metalled road with the town of that name. 
Roads also connect it witli Galaothi, and through Kakor with Jewar. The 
chief products are wheat and barley, though sugar-cane, Motion, indigo, and 
eafflower are also grown. Tlio chief towns are Rikandarabad, Ada, Tilbegam- 
pur, and Kakor. The really good culturablo waste is not very extensive, and 
is much interspersed with bcarren land, known as kallar^ and usar^ parti¬ 
cularly towards the heads of tlie Karon Nadi. Towards Sara! Ghdu there 
are several largo usar plains, and about Gesupur dhdk jungle is common, and 
low-lands covered with long grass and interspersed with usar^ good in parts, 
and in others absolutely useless, appear at intervals. 

There are seven villages held either in jd^ir or revenue-free: three are 


Fiscal history Skinner estate, two are revenue-free for ever, 

and two are held free of revenue for the life of the pre¬ 
sent incumbents. The most striking features of the last settlement is the heavy 
incidence of the revenue on the industrions J4t and Ahfr village communities, 
and it is remarkable how well they have stood it. There was little or no 


coercion used in collecting the revenue, and the alienation statement shows only 
one village and 34 portions of villages transferred by orders of the civil courts. 


At the same time eleven entire villages and 30 portions of villages changed 
liands by mutual agreement. Out of the 178 estates in the parganah in 1865, 
95 were zamind4ri, 25 were pattidiri, and 58 were bhAyachdra. These latter 


are principally J&fc, Ahir, Rajpdt, and Gujar communities: 2,243 holdings were 
cultivated by proprietors, 1,369 by hereditary cultivators, and 5,674 by tenants* 
afc-will. The new asseasnlent was made by Mr. R. Currie in 1863-64. The 


25 
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following statement shows the statistics of the past and present settlements, 
and those collected in 1871 ; the expiring revenue of the past settlement is 
given ;— 


Settlement, 

Total area in acres. 

3 
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Entire culturable 
area. 

Cultivated area. 






1 

1 

Rs. 

Rs. a p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Ks. a. p. 

Past, 

98,679 

16,497 

28,346 

17,683 

36,253 

53,836 

83,772 

0 13 7 

10 3 

1 8 U 

New, 

100.955 

28,657 

16,247 

28,242 

32,809i 

61,051 

97,994 

0 15 ej 

1 4 3 

19 8 

1871, 

100,969 

1 

23,e!:4 

16,256 

28,257 

32,822 

61,079 

1 

1,06,210^ 

1 0 10 

1 5 11 

1 11 10 


The land-revenue for 1872, according to the census returns, amounted to 
Ks. 96,560 (or with cesses Ks. 1,07,353), falling at a rate of Re. 0-15-3 per British 
acre on the total area, at Re, 1-0-11 per acre on the area assessed to Government 
revenue, and at Re. 1-5-2 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum paid by culti¬ 
vators to the laud-owners as rent and cesses during the same year has been esti¬ 
mated at Es. 2,72,094. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Sikandarabad contained 144 in- 

^ habited villages, of wdiich 44 had less than 200 inhabit- 

Fopulation. 

ants, 45 bad between 200 and 500,30 had between 50Q 
and 1,000,22 had between 1,000 and 2,000, and two had between 2,000 and 3,000. 
The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants is Sikandarabad itself^ 
with 18,349. The records of 1865 show that there were then 155 villages on the 
register, distributed amongst 178 maAdZs or estates. The total population in 
1872 numbered 91,988 souls (43,592 females), giving 582 to the square mile. 
Classified according to religion, there were 74,645 Hindus, of whom 35,066 
were females; 17,314 Musalmans, amongst whom 8,511 wore females j and 
there were 29 Christians. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four 
great classes, the census shows 9,185 Brahmans, of whom 4,874 were females; 
8,261 Bajputs^ including 3,123 females; 4,307 Baniyas (2,044 females}^ 
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whilst the great mass of the population is included inthe other castes” of 
the census roturns, which show a total of 52^692 souls, of whom 24,915 arc 
females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganab are the 
Gaur (8,314), Kanaujiya, Saraswat, SanAdh, Bohra, and CharAsya. The chief 
llajpiit elans are the Ghauhan (403), Badgujar (76), Jddon (313), Bais (77), 
Bhal, Jaiswar, Gaiir, Bargala, Jarauliya, Bhatti, Rawat, and Mori. The Bani- 
yas belong to the Agarwul (3,317), Dasa (382), Saraiigi, Dhusar, and Rastaug 
subdivisions. The most numerous amongst the other castes are the Kahdr 
(1,380), Jat (5,063), Hajjara (1,731), Khatik (1,228), Chamdr (12,596), Khdk- 
rob (3,421), Aliir (5,577), Koli (1,915), Kunihdr (1,573), Mali (1,731), Gdjar 
(6,499), and Orii (1,186). Besides the castes above mentioned the following are 
found in this parganah with less than one thousand mombera each :—Lodha, 
Darzi, Kalal, Barhai, Dhobi, Garariya, Lolidr, Sonar, eTogi, Goshdin, Dhuna, 
Bhat, Kayatli, Bliarbbunja, Buirdgi, Chhipi, Aheriya, Taga, Joshi, Dhanak, 
Raj, Tamoli, Khattri, Harki^^a, Nat, and Niiniya. Tha Musalindns are dis^ 
tributed amongst Shaikhs (2,117), Sayyids (337), Pathans (634), converted 
Hindiis (330), and the remainder are entered witliout distinction. The Aliirs 
and Jdts are the best cultivators, though some of the Rajputs, also, are good. 
The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
OccuptAtions. male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

age), 434 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government 
servants, priests, doctors, and the like ; 3,763 in domestic service, as personal 
servants^ water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &o.; 2,281 in com¬ 
merce, in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the convey¬ 
ance of men, animals, or goods ; 14,310 in agricultural operations; 4,032 in 
industrial t)ccupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of 
substances, vegetable, mineral, and animal. Tliere were 3,854 persons- return¬ 
ed as labourers and 608 as of no specified occupation Taking the total popu¬ 
lation, irrespective of ago or sex, the same returns give 939 as landholders, 
42,364 as cultivators, and 61,685 as engaged in occupations uneonneoted with 
agriculture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 
2,349 males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 


48,396 souls. 

The Emperor Sikandar Lodi founded Sikandarabad and made t the hoad^ 
quarters of a chakla comprising 22 tappas, v '», 
Sikandarabad, Ada, Tilbegampur, Jewar, Saydna, 
Dankaur, Barau, Sentha, Agauta, (9) Piith, Paha.su, Khiirja, Shikdrpur, AJhar, 
Thdnd Farida, Hdpur^ Palwal, Jaldlpur, Sarwat, Ddsiia,, Sardwa, Shakrpur> 
Garhmaktesar, and Loni. In Akbar^s revision the last thirteen were detached 
from the chaklct and distributed among the neighbouring dasturs. Sikandarabad 
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was attached to 'dastiir Baran in sirkdr and siibah Dehli. So matter 
continued until the Marhatta ascendancy in 1747 A.D., when whoever gave the 
highest premium obtained the lease of a parganah, and the chakla was broken 
up. The last chakladiirs were Nawab SAbit Kh4n and Baja DilarAm. On the 
British occupation Sikandarabad was attached to the Aligarh district, and in 
1818 was transferred to Meerut. In 1824 it formed a portion of the new dis¬ 
trict of Bulandsbahr, It then contained 176 villages, reduced in 1844 to 
155, containing 191 estates. Rajputs possess 22 villages, Ahirs 13, JAts 8, 
Qujars 9, KAyaths 17, Biliiches, Sayyids, and Shaikhs 7, and the Skinners 
21^ villages; the rest are distributed among various castes. 

Sikandarabad, a tahsil in the Bulaudshahr district, comprises the parga- 
nahs of Sikandarabad, DaJri, and Dankaur. The total area according to the 
census of 1872 contains 524 square miles, of which 370 square miles are culti¬ 
vated. The area assessed to Government revenue is given at 481 square miles, 
of which 338 square miles are cultivated, 86 square miles are culturable, and 
57 square miles are barren. The laud-revenue during the same year stood at 
Rs. 2,89,960 (or with cesses Rs. 3,21,738), falling at Rc. 0-13-10 per acre on 
the total area, Re. 0-15-1 per acre on the area assessed to Government reve¬ 
nue, and Re. 1-3-7 on the cultivated area. The population numbered 237,374 
souls (111,011 females), giving 212 to the square mile, distributed amongst 
415 villages. • The same statistics show 825 persons blind, 83 lepers, 20 insane 
persons, 17 idiots, and 50 deaf and dumb in the tahsil. The Sikandarabad 
tahsil occupies the north-western portion of the district. Gujars form the 
characteristic element of the population and have always given the most 
trouble to the tahsildar, for this reason it is the hardest worked tahsil in the 
district. All other particulars connected with the tahsil will be found under 
the notices of the parganahs comprising or under the district itself. ^ 

SuRAJPUR, a village of parganah DAdri and tahsili Sikandarabad of the 
Bulandshahr district, lies 24 miles north-west of the civil station, 5 miles 
south of Dadri, and four miles from the railway station. The population in 1865 
was 2,109, and in 1872 was 2,341. There is a market on Tuesdays, a police- 
station and a village school. It was once a flourishing town and resting-place 
on the old imperial road, and was founded by one Suraj Mai, KAyath. Upon the 
introduction of British rule it became the seat of a thdna, tahsili, and munsifi, 
which were transferred in 1844 to Sikandarabad. The porprietary rights in 
the town land were conferred on the BhaiiyAras and Giijars, who adhered to 
it in the worst days before the British rule commenced. 

Thorah, a town of parganah Jewar and tahsili Khiirja of the Buland¬ 
shahr district, lies 21 miles south-west of the civil station, 5 miles from Jewar, 
and 15fromKhiirjA on the road connecting both. The population in 1872 
was 2,422. There is a market on Mondays. Thorah is the seat of one of the 
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largest commercial firms in the district, the present head of wnich is Todar 
Mah 

Tilbegamtur, a town of parganah Sikandarabad and tahslli Sikandarabfid 
of the Biilandshahr district, lies 14 miles north-east of the civil station. The 
population in 1872 was 1,253. It was formerly the head of a inahdl of sirkar 
and siibah Dehli, paying a yearly revenue of 3,70,371 ddm$y or about Rs. 18,518, 
and was absorbed into Sikandarabad in 1844. Tiiis town is said to have been 
in the possession of the Bhatti Rajputs ever since tho time of Priihlrdj, 
when a large colony of their clan came to this district from Bhattidna, across 
the Jumna, and settled in it after having expelled tho Meos, Tho last Bhatti 
proprietors were ol‘ the Muhammadan faith, which tho family had adopted 
during Alamgir’s reign, and turned rebels in tho disturbance of 1857, Their 
villages were consequently conhsciited and given in reward to Mr. Thomas 
Skinner for good services in the mutiny, A Persian and Sanskrit inscription 
on an old well near the town bears date 945 i7vj/*iand 1595 (1538A,D.), 

in the time of Ilutnayiiu, when Fakir Ali Beg was governor. 

;OV 

* ijjU sXm ^ 

iPiraffT II ^ II 

^ fiRFRlT^TS^ 

5r^H?:T5q 

cRq 'wifisfiK? 5!!Ph:^(RTm II gfiwi*i3r9 i 

rlr^I^fiRT TRCTtR ^T3?Tni^I5r | 

'SIf SHtn^T^IT I I 

5^ ^ gqig II 

Ptf’sia n Tfanshtiort . 

Thii well and this aqueduct was made during tho reign of tho Shadow of God in the world 
Muhammad Humiydn lAdishdhi Oh6zf—may his sovereignty be perpetuated I—and with the 
auspicious help and approval of Shuji-uddin Amir FaqCr AU Beg Bahiidur, by MaUat^dittif 
iCU Qt BAddah&, the Khatri, on Friday, ist Jum&da II, 9i5 [26th October, 1688]v 

26 
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BULANDBHAHR DIP 


. 1 . 


Hindi'-Sanskrit Translation. 

Obeisance to Sri Ganesa ! I bow to him whose cheeks are frequented by numerous black bees, 
attracted by the everflowing mada juice, who is the dispenser of desirable fruits, who is the 
lord of desires and the chief of the ganas* 

In this auspicious year, iu the year of the era of the reign of Prince Vikramdditya, 1595, Sak 
era 1460, in the month of Agrahaydoa, in the bright phase of the moon, on her tenth day, 
Saturday, in the constellation Uttara, in the Yoga voriyan, in an auspicious moment, in the un* 
dermentioned dominion, Jagini i’ura, when the rule of Emperor Humayiiu was enforced, during 
the lifetime of his order-bearer Amir Fakir All Beg, in the village Gariyal, in the family of 
Syama Mhhat&ditta, well versed in six darsanas, a great Vaishnava prince made this well, and 
opened it to the public, with the view of securing the prosperity of his sons and grandsons 
so long as the sun and the moon endure. 

Zad^pur, a small village in parganali Aganta, is distant five miles from Bu- 
landshahr. The population in 1872 numbered only 203. This village is held 
on a perpetual revenue-free tenure by Bansi B&i and others of the Bhat caste 
who ai‘e proprietors as well as grantees. The khlidir lauds of the village have 
been much injured by the inundation of the Kdli Nadi. 
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Meehoti (Mirath), a district which gives its name to the Meerut Division, 
is situated in the tract of country known as the upper Dudb. It is bounded 
on the north by the district of Muzaffarnagar ; un the east by the Ganges, 
separating it from the districts of Bijnaur and Moradabad ; on the south by the 
Bulandshahr district; and on the west by the Jumna, which separates it from 
the Panj&b Province. 

’ The conventional mode of spelling is retained, I am indebted to Sir. 8. H. JamuB, C.S., 
for valttabto notes from which much of the agricultural portbn of this district notice has been 
compiled. 
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The Meerut district lies between north latitude 28°-28'~lb" to 29‘’-18', and 
oast longitude TT^-IO'-SO" to 78°-14', and contained, 
Area and boundaries. survey papers at time of settlement (1866— 

1868), an area of 1,505,824 acres, or 2,852'85 square miles, increased by alluvion 
to 2,353-54 square miles in 1872. The population in 1865 was 1,199,593, or 508 
persons to the square mile: in 1872 there wore 1,273,914 inhabitants, or 541 to the 
square mile, and of these 991,226 were Hindus, 281,857 were Musalmdns, and 
the remainder were Christian or foreign Asiatics. Besides these there were 
2 149 Europeans and 142 Eurasians in the district. The whole boundary lino 
of the district is about 230 miles ; its greatest length is 58 miles, the least length 
is 49 miles: the greatest breadth is 48 miles, and the least breadth is 36 miles. 
On the west the Jumna river forms a natural boundary, and the Ganges on the 
east. On the south there is no natural boundary, nor on the nortli, exetspt for 
some nine miles, whore the Ilindau, joined in its course by the West Kali Nadi; 
flows in a south-w'estcily direction. 

The following table gives the revenue, civil, and police jurisdictions, with 


Admiulatratlve 

divisions. 


revenue, area, and population of each subdivision :— 


Tncludcn 






4> ^ a 

B ;s.s 

1 

a 


ffre^ent Talisll. 

Parganali. 

Includod in the 
Aiii -j -Alvburi In 

i 

V 

iji 

c .S 2 
2 

S a § 

1 

a 

In the police Jn- 
rl.sdlctiou of feta- 
tioii. 





TIb. 

9q. m. 

Ac. 



I.—Meerut, 

1. Mocnit, 

Mlrath, 

284 

4,54,Of)! 

860 

290 

274,890 

Meerut (3), Jmlf 
Daur^la, Mau. 

n.-IIipur, ... 

2. TTApur, 

3. Sariiwa, 

IT^tir, 

Suniwa, 

133 

60 

3,48.776 

07,201 

162 

70 

441 

2*20 

06,770 

37,255 

Iliipur. 

Kharkodii. 

G a r li m u k t e r, 
Bakflilr. 


4. OarhuiuktOBur, 

Oarlimulttcsar, 

80 

65,238 

105 

122 

40,913 


5. rdth, 

l*uth, 

45 

44,133 

64 

841 

24.196 

PUth. 

m.-Obiizlabad, 

S. GHAziabad, ... 

Dumia, ... 

i 

1,33,331 

187 

167 

1 

81,333 

DABua, FUkbuaj 
Dbaulina. 

• 

7. Jalalabad, ... t 

JaliUabad, 

j 134 

1,02,631 

201 

m 

106,650 

Begamabad, Mu* 



1 


ooa 

ridnagur. 


8. Loiil, ... 1 

Loal, 

1 U8 

1,01,931 

156 

60,146 

Sbdhdara, Loul, 




55 

Ghazlabad. 

IV.—B4grat, 

0. Bilgpdt, 

Bagpat, 

120 

2,31,199 

191 

108,168 

B4gpat> Khckara, 
Balcnl. 


10. 

JahUpnr, Baraut, 

62 

1,26,948 

76 

239 

66,240 

Baruut. 


11. Kill ana, 

Kuttina, 

45 

l,a9,M70 

72 

429 

46,601 

KuUna. 


12. ClihttprauU, ... 

ChhftpriiuU, 
T.-'inda Phugliiia, 

20 

U8,789 

68 

335 

87,076 

C’bhaprauli, 




261 

Sardbana. 

V.—Sardhttna,... 

13. ftardhtina, 

Sttrdluitia, 

04 

1,88,600 

' 187 

1 82,401 

Dab a. Baleul. 

14, Barnawa, 

Baniliwa, ... 

64 

1,41,961 

113 

484 

64,997 

Kamrud dionagar, 

Vn-Mawiintt, 

. 15. Kltlior, ... 

SarAwa, 

122 

1,80,428 

t X69 

432 

1 

70,152 

Parich hat garb, 
Kitbor. 


16 . Ilastlndlfm*,... 

Itastiaipur, 

19S 

1.02,47fi 

i m 

340 

76,844 

Maw&na, Sarsapur, 







BabsUma. 



Difltriot Total,.., 

. l,f>73 

t 24,OO,02( 

) %m 

847 

1 1,273,014 



^The census of 1665 returns the total area at s,30r06 square mileS| that of 1653 gives 
&og*o> square miles, and that of 1843 gives £1,382 square miUe». 
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There have boon such numerous changes in the Meerut district since its 
formation that there is much difficulty in tracing out the 

Changes in the adniiniB- boundaries of the district in different yearsj and though 
trative BubdivieioiiB. tradition ascribes an attempt at settled government in tho 

upper Dual) to the Pandavas many centuries before the Christian era, but very 
little is known concerning the early local history of tho district until tho reign 
ofAkbar. According to the reveiuie records of that monarcb the parganahs 
at present found in the Meerut district belonged to tho siibah of Lhiidi and, 
excepting the present Sardliana parganah, to tho sirkar of Dchli. The par- 
ganah of Sardhana was in the sirk4r of Saharanpur and constituted with what 
now forms a considerable part of the Muzaffarnagar district a dasttlr or sub¬ 
division of itself. Meerut city was the centre of another dasiil?* containing 
parganahs Kithor, Hastinapur, Tarawa, Hapur, Garhnmktesar, Meerut, Jalal¬ 
abad, and Barndwa. Tlio jireseut parganahs of Loni, Diisna, Bagpat, Baraiit, 
Kutdua, andChbaprauIi formed portions of da 9 hir Dehli. Ptitli formed a part of 
the Baran dastur in the Biilandshabr district. Under tho Marhatias Meerut 
formed a portion of the Saharanpur bdoni or division including 52 parganahs, 
and was conquered by the British in 1803. A month after the battle of Laswari, 
onthe4Ui December, 1803, Sindlua signed tho treaty of Surji Anjeugaon, by 
which he ce<led all his possessions between the Jumna and the Ganges to the 
British. Tho conquered territory was distributed into three parts and attached 
to the districts of Etawa, Moradabad, and Aligarh. Mr. Leycestcr, Collector 
of Moradabad, received charge of the upper Du4b, comprising Saharanpur, 
Muzaffarnagar, and the parganahs in the neighbourhood of Hiipur and Meerut, 
altogether containing 53 rnaluUs, on the 2nd October, 1803, and on the 28th of 
the same month tho throe new Colieciors met at Koil and fixed tho boundaries 
of their several charges. This arrangement lasted until the following year 
(September, 1804), when the Dudb territory was detached from Moradabad and 
formed into a separate zila, known as Saharanpur. In November, 1804, the 
boundaries were fixed :—On the cast the Ganges, on the west the Jumna, on 
the north the hills of Srinagar, and on the south the Aligarh district.” Between 
1804 and 1806 parganahs Bdgpat, Loni, Dasna, Sarawa, Jalalabad, Chhaprauli, 
and Dadri (now in Bulaudshabr) were placed under the charge of the Jtesident 
at Dehli, but were subsequently attached to the southern division of the Saharan¬ 
pur Colloctorate, with a Collector resident at Meerut, while the revenue affairs of 
the northern division were adminisiored by a Collector resident at Saharanpur. 

This arrangement lasted until 1818 A.D. In that year the parganahs 
Formation of the forming the southern division of tho Saharanpur district, 
Meerut district. Aligarh parganahs of Sikandarabad,Tilbegampur 

Ara (Ada), Daukaur, Kdsna, Baran, MMdgarh, Agauta, and Ahar-Malakpur, 
yielding a revenue of Rs. 2,51,682, were joined together to constitute the new 

27 
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district of Meorut. The now distrilnition lasted until 1824, when tlic Aligarh 
parganahs, with ThAna Farida and Diidri, were transferred to the new district 
of Buinndshahr; and Kliatauli, Soron, Lalukhori, Jansath, Sh&mli, Baghra, 
and Jauli wore transferred to the new district of Muzaffarnagar. 

In 1823 the Meerut tahsils were Meerut, Parichhatgarh, Khdtauli, 
Kandhia, Ddsna, Hdpur, and Sikandarabad. In 1834 the jdgir of Bdid Bui 
iSahiba of Qwaliarfell in, and in 1835 thetalisils were seven in number:—Meerut, 
Ilastindpur, Kdiidhla, Bagpat, Dasna, Hdpur, and Puth Saydna. In 183G 
the estates of Bogam Sumru also lapsed, and parganahs Sardhana, Barndwa, and 
Kutana were included in this district. These parganahs formed distinct tahsils 
until 1840, when Barnawa was attached toBaraut, and Hastindpurand Tdrdpur 
were added to Sardhana. Gangiru, Phugdna, Titarwdra, Bhuma,and Sambalhera 
were transferred to Muzafi'arnagar soon after the death of Begam Sumru. 

At the setUornont in 1837-40 mention is made of parganahs Chhaprauli, 
Rucha, Puth, Sa} ana, llastindpur-Niloha, Bhuma, Sam- 
larganahs m 1837 40 . Tdrdpur, tappa Gaiira, Bdgpat, Loni, Barndw'a, 

Tdnda, Dasna, Jalalabad, Meerut, Sardliaua, Burhdna, Baraut, Kutana, Sbikdr- 
jmr, and Kdndhla. Of these parganahs, Slukarpur, Sambalhera, Bhuma, Kan- 
dhla, Kairdna, and Burhdna were transferred to Muzaffarnagar in 1842. Rucha 
formed a portion of parganah Chhajirauli and is now included in it. Parganah 
Saydna was transferred to Bulandshahr in 1844. Hastindpur-Niloha, also known 
as Niloha-Tdrdpur from its priricipiil tow^ns, is now known as Hastindpur only, 
Tappa Gaura or Gohra formed a part of IJd])iir, separated from it by Nain Singh, 
Giijar, at the close of tlio last century, and is now included in Hdpur. The Tdnda 
j)ortioii of Tdnda Phugana or Tdnda Bhugvvdu contained twelve villages, absorbed 
in Chhaprauli in 1834, while Phugdna w^as traiisferrod to Muzaffarnagar, and is 
now included in parganah Kdndhla. Kithor was originally a tappa of Sardwa, 
separated from it by Jit Singh, Gujar, of Pariebbutgarb, in the time of Najib 
Khdu. Tappa Ajrara, separated from Hdpur by Fatob Ali Khdn, and also 
known as Sardwa-Ajrani, was incorporated with Sardwa in 1842. 

The tahsil arrangement adopted by Mr. Plowdcn in 1842, after the transfers 
to Muzaffarnagar, was as follows:— 


Tahsil. 


rargaiiah. 

of 1 
villages. 1 

Tahsil, 

Parganah. 

No. of 
villages. 

Buraiman, 


Sardhana, 

80 

Baraut, 

Kut&na, ... 

Chhaprauli, 

87 

>> 


Uastiii a p ur> Nil oha, 

127 


ds 

»> 


Tarnpur 

4S 

Bagpat, 

B&gpat, 

167 

Joarauti 


Baraut, 

JuUlabad, 


» »•* 

Barnawa, 

79 

Diaiia, 

... 

119 

Dusoa, 

lUpur, 

D&sna, 

150 

>r 


Loni, 

97 

r6th, 

46 

Hapuff 

... 

Hipur, 

7f5 


Qarbmuktosar, 

108 



Ajr4ra, 

12 

tt .»« 1 

Kithor, 

60 



Saidwa, .. 

i 


Momit, 

Gohra, •«. 

Meorut, 

20 

867 
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lu 1853-54 the pargaualis were again re-arrangctl, and the changes that 
then took place are shown in the following (able l)ccauso of their topographi¬ 
cal interest, and as showing the difficultj'^of attempting any coiiiparison with the 
statistics previous to the Ist May, 1853, wlien these changes came into force ^ 

Changes in the disfribittion of parganahs effected in 1852. 


Parganab, 

1 

j Increase. 

Decrease. 

1 

1 

1 ItM.lIiKS.. 

Meerut, 


45 

1 

1 58 villages transferred to aiul 13 received from 




1 other pargumibs. 

tSiudhana, 

2 


I 6 received from and 3 transferred to Muzaftar- 




i nagar. 

Parnaw.T, 

... 

8 

! 18 received from and 26 transferred to other par- 




1 ganahs. 

Jalalabad, 

39 


43 rec<dved from and 2 transferred to other par- 

! 

i 

1 ganalis and 2 to Dehli. 

Pasna, 

• ft# 

47 


14 transferred to Dehli, 35 to other parganahs, 

ffJhrtziabad.) 


1 

1 and 2 received. 

Paraut, 

4 


20 received and 16 transferred to other parganahs. 

Bagpat, 


19 1 

21 transferred to other parganahs and 2 received. 

Knbina, 

Chhaprauli, 

n 

i 

4 i 

11 received from other parganahs. 

2 transfer red to Baraut and 2 to Muzatfarnagar in 


i 

May, 1853. 

Niloha-Tarapur, ... 


9 1 

I gained by alUu ion, ? received from Muzaifarnagai 
and 12 from Meerut, 14 transforredito other 
parganahs, and 10 to Muzaffiarnagar. 

Kithor, 

60 


61 received and one transferred. 

II a pur Ganra, ... ^ 

38 


62 received and 14 transferred. 

Sarawa-Ajriira, ... 

1 

' 12 

j 10 received and 22 tnin.sferred. 

Puth, ... I 

1 ^ 

1 received from G.irhniuktesar. 

Oarhmuktesar, ... 

1 

34 i 

84 transferred to other i>argaiiahs. 

Loni, ... 1 

::: 

ua 1 

1 

2 transferred to other parganah.% and 110 to Dehli. 

Total, 

1S5 1 

290 ! 


Deduct incrcaae, ,.. 

■" i- 

165 


Net decrease, 

1 

1 

... 1 

135 1 

! 


In May, 1853, the district was arranged amongst tlio following tahsils :— 
Meerut, 323 estates ; Sardhana, 154 ; Fagpat, 277 ; Muradnagar, 2G6 ; Hapur, 
329 ; Mawana, 289, or a total of 1,G38 estates. The head-quarters of the Murdd- 
nagar tabsil were subsequently (1859) transferred to GhAziabad. In 1859 Loni 
was restored to Meerut and then included 130 villages, comprising 132 estates, 
of which 104 were a portion of the HO given over to Delili in 1852, and 26 were 
new villages formerly belonging to the Dohli district, giving an increase of 
99,784 aores to the area of the district. The number of inhabited villages in the 

'It would take months of labour to exhurac and arrange the statistics of the villages trans¬ 
ferred and received in 1863, so as to bring the result in accord with the state of the district in 
1866 and 1873, when the regular statistics of the district were compiled, which moreover, from 
the care taken in their preparation, are the only valuable ones that we possess. See Collector to 
Commissioner, No. 181, dated October 30, 1841, and G, 0. No. 1606, dated April 2?, 1853, <m both 
changes. 
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present fisciil subdivisions fl.ro shown in the table given above, and represent 
the results of the union and partition of estates and the changes caused by 
alluvion and diliivion as found in 1872. Amongst the old subdivisions which 
have been allowed to fall into disuse are the following :—Garhmuktesar con¬ 
tained the tappas of Dahaaa Bagsar (now called Gangadhar Bazar) and Garh- 
iDuktesar ; in Hapur were tappas Gaura or Gohra, H4jipur and HApur ; and 
in Saiawa the tappas of Bhojpiir, KharkoJa, Sardwa and Kithor (now in 
the Mawaua tahsil). These mahals were in the da»t^r of Meerut, which was 
subordinate to the chakla of Sikandarabad (now in the Bulandshahr district), 
and the chakla itself was in the sirk&r of Sahdranpur and subah of Dehli, 
Tappa Lawar and twelve others wore included in parganah Meerut. The tappas 
of Ohhaprauli are given under the notice of that parganah. 

The munsif of Meerut has civil jurisdiction over the Meerut, Hapur, and 
Mjiwana tahsils and the Sardhana parganah, and the 
munsif of Ohaziabad over the Bagpat and Ghdziabad 
tahsils, and the Barnkwa parganah. They, together with the muusif of Buland¬ 
shahr, are subordinate to tbe Civil Judge of Meerut. Up to 1858 there was a 
munsifi at Hapur, which was then transferred to the Meerut munsifi. In 1861 
the Sardhana munsifi was transferred to Ghaziabad. The parganah kdzis were 
entrusted in the early times of our rules with civil jurisdiction, and were called 
native commissioners, and subsequently munsifs. Up to 1814 they received two 
per cent, on the institution fees in suits tried before them, and their jurisdiction 
seems to have been conterminous with thatof tho tlAnaddr or police-officer. In 
1832 the munsif system as now existing was established. The Judge used to 
havean assistant called a register” (!). The Civil J udges known as Sadr Amins 
and Sadr-us-Sadiirs were appointed at the same time as tbe munsifs, and are 
now known as the Subordinate Judges. The following table gives the number 
of courts in existence in the district in the years named ; — 


Civil jurisdiction. 


Names of courts. 

1822-23. 

1850-51 

1860-61. 

1874-76. 

Magistrates* courts, 

1 

7 

11 

I 

17 

Civil Courts, including revenue, 


10 

10 

15 

Covenanted officers at work, 

2 

5 

4 

4 


j 





In 1822-23 tliero were four revenue courts, those of the judge, register, and 
the kdzis. Criminal cases used to be decided usually on the kotwdl’s report. 
The courts of the honorary magistrates and of canal officers invested with 
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criminal jurisdiction are included in the entry for 1875-76. In the same year the 
temporary court of the Settlement Officer is included among the civil courts, 
and that officer among the covenanted civil officers employed in the district. 
There are thirty-two police-stations in the district, each of which is noticed 
separately under the town in which it is situated. The establishment in Meerut 
in 1875 comprised the Commissioner of the Division, the Civil and Sessions 
Judge, the Magistrate and Collector, three covenanted Assistants, two Deputy 
Collectors, six Tahsild^rs, a Subordinate Judge, two Munsifs, the Superin¬ 
tendent of Police, Superintendent Central Jail, Cantonment Magistrate, Civil 
Surgeon, Inspector of Education, 1st Circle, a Chaplain, and four Honorary 
Magistrates, besides a very large military establishment. 

The Meerut district is in shape nearly a square, presenting a level alluvial 
plain without any hills or oven eminences of anymagni- 
General appearance. The top of the fifteenth milestone from Mee¬ 

rut on the Muzaffarnagar road has an elevation of 772*2 feet above the level 
of the sea, diminishing to 739*3 feet at the Meerut church, and following the 
Grand Trunk Road to Aligarh, the tenth milestone shows an elevation of 720*93 
feet; Kharkoda oncamping-ground is 713*51 feet, the eighteenth milestone 
is 705*3 feet, and Hdpur encamping-ground is 692*94 feet. This sufficiently 
shows the slight nature of the fall in elevation from the north to the south of 
the district. The following table of ascertained heights above the level of the 

sea is taken from the table of heights published bv 
Heights. 1 m • • 1 ox j 

the Great Trigonometrical Survey. (See further the 
notices of Meerut city, Dateri, Dholri, Saini and Saroli) :— 


Feet. 


FeeU 


Top of 15th milestone from Meerut. 


772*20 

Ditto 14th 

ditto 

ditto, 


770*00 

Ditto 13th 

ditto 

ditto, 


766*20 

Ditto 12th 

ditto 

ditto. 


762*60 

Ditto nth 

ditto 

ditto. 


761*48 

Syphon canal bridge parapet of drain, 


757*89 

Dhaurira ebauki, 

... 

... 


763*26 

Top of 8th milestone from Meerut, 


764*80 

Ditto 7th 

ditto 

ditto, 


753*88 

Ditto 6th 

ditto 

ditto, 


760*18 

Ditto 2nd 

ditto 

ditto. 


741*08 

Meerut Churchyard (I.), 

N.-W. corner. 

734 46 

Ditto 

(11.), 

W. wall. 


786*47 

Ditto Church central west doorway, 


789*80 

Top of 1st milestone on Aligarh road. 


733*85 

Ditto 2nd 

ditto 

ditto, 


736*49 

Ditto 8rd 

ditto 

ditto, 


783*62 

Ditto 4th 

ditto 

ditto, 


732*79 

Ditto 5th 

ditto 

ditto, 


730*25 

Ditto eth 

ditto 

ditto, 


729*03 

Ditto 7 th 

ditto 

ditto, 


724*69 


Top of 8th milestone on Aligarh rood, 
Ditto 9th ditto ditto, 

Ditto loth ditto ditto, 

Kharkoda encamping-ground, 

Top oi nth milestone on Aligarh road. 


Ditto 12th 
Ditto 13th 
Ditto Hth 
Ditto 16th 
Ditto 16th 
Ditto 17 th 
Ditto 18 th 


ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 


Hipur encamping-ground, 

Surface of plinth of I9ih milestone, lii 
Top of 20th milestone on Aligarh road. 
Ditto 2lBt ditto ditto, 

Surface of plinth of 23rd milestone, 

Top of 24th milestone on Aligarh road. 
Ditto 26th ditto ditto 

Ditto 26th ditto ditto 

Ditto 27 th ditto ditto 


72093 
7!3‘61 
719*95 
715*52 
711*05 
710 49 
708*88 
7a6'21 
701-28 
706-80 
69294 
6P9*56 
696*92 
696*12 
691*25 
693*44 
687*80 
690 40 
690*10 


The eastern portion of the district is very well wooded, and to the west por¬ 
tions of the tahsils of Gh4ziabad and H^pur and the entire Bdgpat tahsil are 
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thickly sprinkled with mango groves, and along the canals there are lines of 
fine aJiisham and other trees, but with the exception of some large patches of 
dhdk (Buiea frondosa) there is nothing that can be called jungle. There must 
be a large yearly decrease in these tracts, for in all directions they are being 
encroached npon by the plough. There are no dsar plains in the district, and 
the comparative absence of the saline efflorescence known as reh is marked. The 
only tracts that are said to be affected by it in any material degree are the low- 
lying lands of the Ilindan and the Ganges river bed near Hastinhpur, and in these 
cases the saline matter may have been brought down in time of flood. From 
a statement of barren lands, including village sites, in this clislriet, it appears 
that under the measurements of Regulation IX. of 1833 fbero were 233,453 
acres barren, and under the ineasureinents of the present settlement 190,018 
acres, showing a decrease of 43,435 acres. This is due, in a great measure, to 
the fact that in the former settlement many tracts were entered as near or bar¬ 
ren w^hich Avere in reality fallow. In the Loiii parganah, owing to the pressure 
of labour on the culturablo area, the barren area has fallen from 21,469 acres 
to 13,410 acres. In Bdgpat the barren area lias been reduced by one-lmlf, or 
13,000 acres, and similarly throughout every parganah the land returned as 
barren has been considerably diminished. This has occurred, though the dsar 
tracts in many resumed jdgirs and revenue-free patches have been included in 
the returns of the recent settlement. There are no hills in the district, and with 
the exception of such tilds as the Ldkha Mandap of Barn&wa and a few kke^ 
ras or mounds, and here and there a low sandbank, there is no rising ground 
anywhere. The whole district is a well-cultivated plain, and the ground is 
nowhere uneven save in the khddir or river-beds. This uneven land is called 
by the inhabitants khaola^ and sometimes khdla or khala-ki-zamin. 

In this district there are six classes of soil recognized by the cultivating 
population:— ddkar land, which is loamy ; less loamy 
soil is called mattiydr, and still less loamy soil, seota. In 
rausli sand is found, more sand still in and ret is altogether sand and un- 
cultivable. All the principal crops grown in the district may be produced in 
mattiydr and rausli. Rice, gram and peas are sown in ddkar^ and hdjray moth^ 
tdrUj and til in hlvdr. Large tracts of dhdk ]xm^o have been brought under the 
plough at a comparatively small expense, and by the application of manure have 
been rendered highly productive; but it must be remembered that the dhdk never 
flourishes in a really bad soil. Besides these jungle traots, patches of dcidal {or 
sandy bog) and rehtvdli (or land on which reh has accumulated) have been reclaim* 
ed by Mr. John Michel of the Ddsna factory. The daldal has yielded to extensive 
and deep drainage works, and the reclamation of rehwdli has also been mostsuo- 
(^essful. The plan adopted by Mr. Michel was first to plough the land on which 
reh w^as found. Then large quantities of vegetable matter, usually the refuse 
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indigo stalks, called in this district siti, were burned on the ground, and tbc ashes, 
and afterwards the silt brought down in the canal rajbahas, were [doughed m. 
A few more ploughings and tlie application of more vegetable manure makes the 
land produotiv^e. Some land that has been reclaimed is now bearing excellent 
crops. The drawback is that the expense necessarily incurred is equal to the 
market value of good rauttli land. It is said by some zamindars that land on 
which reh has accumulated after ten years of canal irrigation may be recovered 
by a plentiful sprinkling of manure and by allowing the land to lie as mere 
harcini (or rain-irrigated land) for two or three years. This is very probable, 
for by shutting oft’ the canal supplies the laud is allowed to become dry, and it 
is almost a matter of certainty that reh is never produced except by the water¬ 
logging of the soil which zamindars are constantly bringing on themselves by 
recklessly over-irrigating their* holds. 

There are no wide uncultivated pasture grounds in the district except the 

Ganges khddlr. whore it is estimated that from eight 
Pasture lands. , i ^ ^ ^ i *11 1 

to ten thousand head ot cattle are occasionally grazed 

during the year. But the value of this pasture ground is dimiuished by the 
fact that the grass whicii grows most luxuriantly is pannu This grass is coarse 
and injurious to cattle, and in the rains no grazing can go on. Tho khddir is 
very wide, and the grazing lands in somo parts extend up to the Biirh Qanga, 
or old course of the Ganges, some five miles inland. Generally no fees are 
paid by the zaminddrs of the neighbouring villages, but when, in times of scar¬ 
city of fodder, cattle are brought down from Meerut, Hapur, and distant villages, 
a rate of six annas tho aero is levied, and tho few Ohamars and Qhosis who 
make grazing their principal occupation receive two annas a month for each 
cow or ox, and four annas a month for each buffalo. In tho village of Piith 
alone there are 6(52 acres of pasture grounds, and in the parganahs of Puth 
and Garhnmktesar 15,472 acres. The cantonment grazing grounds are exten¬ 
sive, and produce an annual income of Us. 4,000 to 5,000. The graziers on 
those grounds are mostly Musalmdn Gadis and Ghosis. There are other 
pasture grounds on the banks of the Hindaii and Jumna, but these are small in 
extent. 


The general direction of the drainage is towards the south, and in viewing it 

Lines of drainage. ^ whole the district may be divided into four tracts 

running parallel with oach other from north to soutli. 
The first of these lines lies between the Jumna on the west and the Hindan 
on tho east, and may be called the Jumna-Hindan Ou&b* It is the richest 
tract in the entire district, consisting of rich black loamy soil, which renders 
The fifat; tract. parganahs within it the most fertile in the district 

It is bounded by narrow stripe of soil of inferior 
quality skirting tho two rivers, and appears to stretch without interruption 
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from Chhaprauli on the north, well into parganah Loni on the south, where 
it narrows into a tongue of land stretching far into the Hindan-Jumna 
khddir. It is hero bounded on the east by the river Hindan, and on the west 
by the high ridge separating the uplands from the Jumna khddir. As this 
ridge is approached the soil deteriorates and on the ridge itself is very in¬ 
ferior, being broken by small ravines and having an irregular surface. Below 
the ridge the wide expanse of the Hindan-Jumna khddir is met, which stretches 
into Dankaur in the Bulandshahr district and gives rise to a nutaber of shallow 
depressions, which, however, are nearly always covered with water to the depth 
of two and three feet. The upper portion of this alluvial tract contains good soil 
and is highly fertile, but the lower portion towards the Jumna consists only of 
wide expanses growing the poorer grasses used for thatching. To the north, the 
sluggish streams known as the Krislini and the Banganga conveys the drainage 
into the Hindan on its right bank ; further south the drainage lines are ill defined. 

The second tract, comprising the lauds lying between Sardhana on the north, 

the Hindan watershed on the west, and the Ganges 

The Becond tract. 

M'atersbed on the east, has a slope towards the east* 
To the west the boundary m ly bo traced by the course of the Ganges Canal, 
which here follows the watershed between the Hindan and the East K&li Nadi* 
To the noi'th this central tract is nearly level, as shown by the slight cut re¬ 
quired to lead the waters of the West K41i Nadi from near its confluence with 
the Hindan into the Kholara N41a, a tributary of the East Kali Nadi. From 
the east, too, the drainage lines converge in the form of the Ohhoiya on the same 
stream. In fiict, east of the Ganges Canal the entire drainage is carried off by 
the Eastern Kali or its tributaries into the Bulaudshahr district. The natural 
formation of the stratum which composes the floor of this busiu is described as 
slightly sandy, of a reddish colour ; and Mr. Forbes gives a very clear descrip¬ 
tion of the way in which drainage converts it into sand. But, except when 
immediately affected by drainage, the whole of the central tract is a level plain 
without appreciable incline, which becomes consistent and loamy wherever a flat 
or depressed surface favours the accumulatiou of deposit, and is not subject to 
impoverishment by drainage. When, on the contrary, it is cut up and traversed 
by drainage, the soil becomes more or less sandy and unfertile* The main differ¬ 
ence between the northern and southern portions of this central tract is, that while 
the north receives little of the accumulated rainfall from other places, the south is 
plentifully supplied with water by the drainage lines from the north. There is a 
still greater difference between the west and the east tracts. The west consists 
mainly of level landfall of alluvial accumulations, and especially in the south has 
much rich loamy soil, all of which is culturable; but to the east the surface of 
the country is not only broken up by the central lines of drainage, but on its most 
easterly edge begins to exhibit the deteriorating influence of the Ganges. 
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The third tract that which is alFoctoJ by the towards 

Graug'cs, Its chief oliara('ieristic is llic j)rcsonco ol 
I he tliird tracL rolliupj waves of sand which contiiiiialiy chan^'c their 

position. They chiefly follow tlie linos of draijiage, an 1 tlirow out lateral 
spurs of the same char icier as they proceed. These sand-dimes uo doubt owo 
their origin to the luixture of sand in the stratum through which the drainage 
lines run. The sand left behind by tiio drainage is blown into fiaiiks oi doues by 
the wiudj whicli in some instances drives the sand over (lie entire surface of the 
plain. Those dunes are by no moans confined to ilio immediate vleiiiity ol the 
Ganges, and although the course of tho drainage and the presence of a canal 
marks a level watershed east of tlic large central tract winch intervenes 
between the drainage southwards to the Kali Nadi and the drainage eastward to 
tdie Ganges, yet sand-dunes are found running along the drainage lines on tho 
Kali Nadi side as well as on the Ganges side. One more remarkable than tho 
rest follows the direction of tho drainage from the Saharanpui district in tho 
north to tho Eta Jisti ict in tho south, passing close by the city of Meerut, 
where it is used as a buit for artillery }n'aetiee. Iloih the Sarawa and part of 
the JIupur parganahs are greatly impoverished by the drainage which is thus 
concentrated, and there is so much sand in Sarawa that there is little doubt 
that it is one of the poorest parganahs of the district. As a rule, the inter¬ 
stices of the level plain left between the sandy uiiduhitions and slopes of tho 
central drainage tract are wider than those ibiinil in the approach to tho 
Ganges valley. These level interstices ajc capable of very liigli cultivation, 
and arc, indeed, in character the same as the lc\'el plain of the second 
division, to which they really belong, while the sandy unduIatioTis rank in 
the third class, which consists mainly of tho sandy incline to the river 
Ganges, The alternations of good and bad land appear to Ijo sornetimes very 
remarkable; but as tho eastern slope is aj)j)roached the level intervals seem to 
become fewer in number, narrower in width, and more liable at any future 
time to be overlaid by the still restless saiid-diines, until they disappear al¬ 
together in the ravines of the Ganges cliffs, which are slowly and surely eating 
their w^ay further and further inland. Tho fourtli tract is the well-known low 
A’Ztdcfer land of the Ganges valley. It is bounded on the 
east by the river Gangiis, and on the west by the raviuy 
cliff, under which, for three-fourths of its lengtli from tho north, runs 
the Burh Ganga, an old bed of the Ganges, which is connected with the 
main stream by several smaller water-courses. The kMdir is .said to be very 
capable of cultivation, but it is in many parts covered with grass jungle, full 
of pig and other wild animals, for which the cultivation which might take its 
place is not substituted through the neglect of bad cultivators and unimproving 
landlords. The prevalence of poor soils and the over-saturation of the good 

28 


Fourth tract. 
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soils from tlie incroasotl voliuno of* water in the Burli (Janga liavo, no doubt, 
much to Jo with the backwardiiesa ol* this tract. To such a degree has the 
latter evil increased of laic years that, in 1874, it was reported tliat more 
than half the cnltivated ar(‘a of the villages along the course of the Biirh 
Oanga has been rciidored unproductive.” A scheme is under preparation for 
the relief of these lands, and it will thou be seen how far the khddir of the 
Ganges in the Meerut district is capable of improvement. 

Each of these drainage tracts has a minor system of its own, carrying 
into the main arterial lines the surplus \vatcrs of smaller 
<’™nagc urens, which urc again subdivided within 
themselves until ilio ditlereneo in the level and the 
direction can only be dedectod by ilio most numite and can^ful ])rocesscs. The 
differences in the ]i;dgiitri tliroughojit the district and in the levels along the 
course of the canal have been given already, ami will materially aid in the 
elucidation of this important drainage (pieslion. Amongst the minor drainage 
lines of the central trad the nu)st im{>ortant is the Abu cut from the Western 
Kali, which crosses tiio lino of the canal near ChabanJi in parganah Meerut, 
and flows in a souili-eastcrly course to tluj East Kali river. 

In 1868-GO tlio luila was ch‘-ared out and otherwise improved in its upper 
branches, ami a diversion cut was excavated nortli of ]\l(^eriil to carry a ])ortion 
of its waters by a more direct line to the East Kali Nadi. The portion of the 
nala running through Meeruii was la^paired and enlargetl at the same time, 
but still showed such defects that orders liave recently boon issued for the exe¬ 
cution of a project embracing the thorough and efficient drainage of the city and 
cantoninenis. Comiccted witli the nnla is the Alipur lino of drainage, which 
begins at the line of jhils to the norlh-east ol‘ the town of Sardliana, and runs 
tlirongh the villages of Kalinjar, Madarjmr, Alipur, and, by a culvert, beneath 
the canal distributary until it finds its way into the old Abu cut at Pdbli. A 
second line commences to the south of Sardhanii at the village of Mandiai, and 
passing close to Bahfidurpur and Paholi, becomes a marked lino in the dhdk 
jungle of Bajhera, near to whicli it joins the Abu luila. The Sardhana artificial 
drainage cut is a valuable lino, which extemis considerably to the south of 
Nfinu, and thence through Naurangpur and Kalina into the Hindan ; it waa 
completed before the rains of 1874, and, except at the very head, has proved 
efficient. A scheme known as the Khadirabad drainage system, and com¬ 
prising five cuts, one each at Dhandula, Khiidirabad and Hawal, and two at 
Shaikhpura, draips the country lying to the left of the main canal from Dhandala 
by Begamabad to Bliatidna, and tails into the East Kdll Nadi. All the drainage 
to the south of Bajhera forms a portion of the head-waters of the great Sar&wa 
lino, which eventually joins the Kdli below Ittpur. A second and somewhat 
parallel line collects to the south-west of tlie Sai4wa line as far north as Bhola 
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and Jdni kliurJ on tlic eaniil, and passing by BogamabaJ and Bliojpur enters 
the East Kdli about a inilo below the Sarawa drainage line, just on the borders 
of the district. Tlie drainage to the east of the Kali is colIeeteJ by the Chhoiya 
from Niloha southwards, and the bed of this stream lias been widened and 
improved* A second Ijranch of the Chhoiya running between tlie left main distri¬ 
butary and the canal, and iiaving a eatehment basin which extends from the 
neighbourhood of Sanlliana to a point oppovriib,? Meerut, is to be provided tor in 
the Karaiili drainage scheme. At present syphons exist at all the distributaries 
by which it is crossed except one, whieh is cut in ilie rains to admit of the pass¬ 
age of flood water. West of tlie Gangess Canal a Hue ol drainage starts iroin 
JSfiwari, which runs through tsohaua into llio Mint tan, and south of the Jihola 
falls on the canal are th(i partly arlitieial and partly natural drainage linos ol, 
Kaura and Shaiklipiira. Another imjiortant minor lim; of drainage between 
the Ganges canal and the llindan is that eoniu^cting (lur duhars of Mattiyala, 
Kusalya, D4sua, and Masuri in parganali Dasna, nliieh runs ihonco throngli 
ShAhpur, and finafl v discharges itself by a well-didiued eliannel lielwocn tho 
villages of Chhajiiyana and Cbhaprauli into the khdUr near the junction, of tho 
llindan and tho Jumna. The surplus rainfall to the oast of th(.> town of Da^na 
runs in a line between iMp illiera, Shaikhupur, and Amapur Lodha, and floods 
the lands of Hasanpur in the rains. This lino of drainage i ? much obstructed 
by tho Masuri rajbaha, and only finds an outh't for its waters in the Bularidshalir 
branch of the Ganges canal. Another line in tlio same parganab, starting at 
Nihal, and running through Dalalrsi and Galand and uii to Dhaubina, has 
been so impeded by distributarias as to cause serious swamj>ing in tho tovvu of 
Dhauldua, To rornedy its condition and to drain the countiy lying belweeu 
the canal and the loft main distributary, from Dasna to Baral in the Ihiland- 
shahr district, a series of cuts are now in course of coustruction. It is also in¬ 
tended to utilise, as far as possililo, Mr. Micliel’s out, and tlio drainage of the 
Hasanpur jhil will form a portion of tho Kot drainuge Bchcmo in the 15nland- 
shahr district. Tho drainage Irom tho nortli-eastern portions of parganab 
D&iua and the south of Jalalabad finds its way by Faridnagar, Pilkhua, 
Khairpur and Dahpa into tho Bogamabad and Bhoj[)ur lino. A survey is 
now being made, and measures will soon bo taken to improve tlio lUitfall of 
tho East Kdli Nadi to the latitude of BulaudshaUr, and as it will now have to 
carry off a considerably incroased flood volume, due attention will be liad to 
this fact in all designs for bridges and works connected with it. 

Tho minor drainage linos of the Jumna fiargauutiis are quite hx^al, and tho 
The Jumoa tract. drained by them arc very small. The drainage 

system known as the Kirthal is a trilmtary of the Jumna 
and embraces an area of about 50 square miles, of which about seven squaro 
miles lie to the east, and tho reinaiadcr to the west of the Eastern Jumna Canal. 
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The general tlircciiou is from north to south, the length to where it begins 

to fall into the Jumna valley is about 18 miles, and tho 
Kirthal drainage scliemc. breadth about 2| miles. The limits of tho 

system on the north is tlie Kdiidhla minor distributary, which leaves the canal at 
the 7J)th mile; on tho east, the canal from the 79th to tho 83rd mile, a water¬ 
shed to tlie west of the canal from the 83rd mile, and rqjoiuing it throe miles 
further south, the canal again to tlie 92nd mile, and a watershed to tho east of 
the canal from the 92ud to the 9G^ mile : on the west, tho Kandhla distributary 
to near tlie village of Ilewa, thence a watershed running between theKdndhIa 
and Kdla disinhuttirios and meeting the latter near the junction of the Ilumala 
distributary, and beyond that the Nulu distributary. The whole area is irrigated 
more or less from the eaual, and the evilsarising from over-saturation were felt 
ten years ago, and led to the ( xcaivation of the Kirthal drain in 1866-07, which 
tails into the Jiunnti near Khanpur, This cut was never completed to the 
deptli intended. It is now proposed to make this drain the main artery of tho 
now scheme, and by m(>ans of branch drains from all the minor catchments to 
tap all the principal depressions in the tract; culverts and syphons will be pro¬ 
vided under all distributaries which at present obstruct the drainage. The main 
drain will have a slope 1*75 per mile, and will carry four feet of water, tho bod 
width varying from si.\ to twelve foci, and tho side slo|)Cs being everywhere 
at an angle of 60A portion of tho drainage near Kakripiir to the north of 
the Kirthal scheme passes below the Eastern Jumna canal into tho Krishiii Nadi 
in the Baraut parganuh. 

Tho drainage system known as tho Ahiwalpur system,” from the village 
near which it crosses the canal, is also a tributary of 
Alawaipui diaiiiage ] e. Its catchment down to the Baraut and 

Bagpat road, where it passes through tho Jumna is 36 square miles, 

and is bounded on tho north by tho Kirthal system ; on tho east by a system 
discharging into the Hindan river ; on tho south by a system known as the 
Deola, which also discharges into tho Ilindan ; and on tho w'ost by the Jumna 
hdnffar. The general direction is south-west. This drainage line is not well 
defined until it crosses the canal, when it becomes a broad and easily traced 
valley, gradually deepening as it nears the Jumna, which it joins close to BAgpat. 
Shortly after crossing the canal it is joined by a branch of considerable size, 
which, starting from near Barauli to the west of the canal, runs with a south¬ 
erly course parallel to tho canal to its Junction with the main line. There are 
three other minor depressions connected with this system,—one to tho east of 
the canal near AlAwalpui, which joins the main line at tho canal ; one to the 
south-west of the canal from Kay&mpur, and a third close to Shaifehupur, 
which joins the Barauli branch. The outlet is at present obstructed by the 
cjmal, by distributaries and by watercourses, and it is proposed to remedy 
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fJiis by excavatiug some) live drains—the main drain and the IdrJspur, Kayuin- 
pur, Barauli, and Shaikhupur branches. The existing main drain commences 
in some depressions near Bajranl in parganah Baraut, and enters the khddir 
of the Jumna after a course of 15 i miles. This will, in the new project, still 
ft)rm the main arterial line. To complete the drainage schemes of the Jumna 
j)argoualis, a very large drainage area known as the Dcola tract lying along 
the left bank of ilu^ canal from mile 9i) to niile 117 has been surveyed, and 
in connection with it a scht ine for its drainage has been jirepared. When this 
lias been taken in hand, jind a few minor drainage cuts to the west of the 
canal have been excavated, all that is known regarding the present drainage 
requirements of tlic lands bordering upon the Eastern Jumna Canal will have 
been completed. The original drainage lino to the west of the canal can still 
be traced by Ladwari and Niward to the Jumna. Another lino knowm as 
the Khekara line rises to the south-east of the village of the same name in 
jiarganah Bagpat, and runs past Firozpur and Nagla BAri in the same par¬ 
ganah, and Gansaiil and Cliarauri in Loni, into the canal at its 122nd mile near 
Shaikhpura. It has no defined channel until it reaches the village of Gausaul, 
The canal occupies the lower portion of its original course, and before the 
canal was excavated tins lijie used apparently to run by Sbahdara to tho 
Jumna. 

The principal rivers of the district arc the Ganges, Jumna, and Hindan. The 
Ganges enters tho district Irom the east of Muzaffar- 
nagar, and flows at first in a southerly and afterwards 
in a south-south-wostorly direction, separating this district from Bijnaur and Mo- 
radabad. It receives in its course the Biirh Ganga or old 
bed of tho Ganges. The velocity of the stream varies 
at different periods of the year. In July and August boats descend at tho rate 
of 45 miles in a day of tuelve hours, and in September and October from 15 to 
20 miles ; but in the winter months, November, December and January, not 
more than eight or nine miles. Since the opening of the railroad the Ganges in 
these parts is not so much used lor carriage as formerly, and owing to the distance 
of tho stream from tho banks can be of very little use for irrigation. Fruits of 
tho melon kind alone derive advantage from its waters, and the cultivation of 
those is very small in tho khddir. Tho only town of importance on its banka 
in this district is Garlimuktosar, The bed of the Gauges is sandy, with ber6 
and there an underlying stratum of kunkur or nodular limestone. The banks 
suffer slowly from erosion, but loss from diluvion or gain from alluvion seldom 
occur, though one village, however, has been entirely swept away by floods within 
the lost four years. The action of tho Ganges in time of flood in former years, 
when H occupied the course of tho Biirh Ganga, must have been considerable, 
for it is given as a cause for the abandonment of tho old city of Hastinipm for 
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Kjiusaniblii niiiny ccnlurios Inif'oro the Christian era. Regulation IX. of 1825 and 
the instructions of the Board of Revenue regarding alluvion and diluvion are in 
force throughout the district. It is said that the village administration papers of 
the recent settlement do not contain any special rules for the settlement of 
disputes between rii)arian proprietors, andtliat llic general law applies in all such 
eases. There are no islands or remarkable chars in the Ganges, but there are 
several of the lalU'r of some extent in the other rivers of the district. The 
banks of tlio Ganges are gently sloping on the one side and abrupt on the other, 
according to the position oi' the main stream. The beds of the other rivers are 
nearly all situated in shallow' depressions, extending on each side from aquarl/Or 
to three-quarters of a mile in extent. In some parts the Ganges valley, known 
as the khddir^ is over fiv'e miles in breadth. The Ganges is only fordable at 
particular places during the cold weather, one of which is riith. It is at all 
times navigable lor vessels not ex(‘eeding 100 maunds burthen in this district. 
There are no rapids or eddies (hhanwar) in any of the ri\'ors except during 
the rains. There are ferries during the rains and bridges-of-boats during 
the cold and hoi seasons on the Ganges at Garbmuktesar and loww down 
at Tuth Sakratila. Above these are Raiili, Daranngar, Jdfirabad and 
Makhdumpur, the management of wdiich is in the hands of the Collector of 
Bijuaur. Up to 1814 the Garhmukiesar glmt w'as in cliargc of the Collector of 
Moradabad. 

The Jumna enters this district from Muzaffarnagar and flows in a south- 
south-westerly course along the western boundary of 
the district. It receives on its left bank the surplus 
waters of the Eastern Jumna canal in parganah Loni. Tlie bed of the river 
is so low that irrigation from it is impracticable, and its waters are only used 
for the cultivation of melons, which grow in great luxuriance and are much 
prized for their oxcelloncc. The towns of Chhapraiili, Kutana, and BAgpat 
are situate on the high bank of the river, and lower dowm, but not on the banks, 
are Loni, Sbahdara, and Patparganj, the last of w hich is only a mile distant, 
Loni is threo miles from the Jumna, and IShahdara but two. In time of 
heavy flood the river a})proaehes close to the skirts of these towms, but the 
Jumna, tlurngh ine stream is very deep and strong, seldom causes alluvion or 
diluvion. Every October an examination is made of the villages liable to 
fluvial action, and wherever a change exceeding ten per cent, of the culturablo 
area has occurred, a rcadjustmeiit of the laud-reveniio is made. In the 
BAgpat tahsil the banks of the river arc frequently steep and abrupt, especi¬ 
ally near the sites of the larger towns; lewder down, in Ghaziabad, they are 
sloping in all places and low. Occasionally eddies appear, but they are no where 
found obstacles to navigation. In the hot weather, the river is fordable nearly 
CYorywhere in this district, and is navigable only for boats of less than 100 
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inaunds buitlien. Tliero is a public ferry at Saliinpur just opposite Dehli, 
where there w^as formerly a boat>bridg<^‘, b\it since ISOC the jiassenger traflic has 
been provided for by the railway bridge. There aro private ferries at Jagat- 
pur in parganah Loni called Gb4t Wazirabad, from the town of that name on 
the opposite side of the rivci-j and in the same parganah at Badrptir and Chilla 
Saraudoh, called respertivady Ghat Tiardri and Ghat Okhliya, from tlio villages 
on the other side of tiie river. There is another glait at Kftgpat, managed by 
the Collector of Meerut. In May, the nudling of the snow, within the drain¬ 
age area of the Jumna in the hills, causes a oonsiderablo rise in the river, but 

not so much as in the rains. The low cultivation alone is benehted by tiiese 
floods, whilst over} thing else is damaged, and very frequently tlic injury caused 
is considerable. Navigation lias decaxjased very much since the opening of 
the Eastern Jumna canal has reduced the volume in the river, and n‘cently the 
construction of the weir at Okhla, for the liead-works oi‘ the Agra canal, 
has rendered it difficult for bouts of 100 maunds and upwards to proceed 
downw'ards to Agra. The nmnlier of iaiats engaged in trade is yearly 
diminishing, as well from these canal difficulties as from the opening of the 
railway. 

The Hindan enters this district from MnzafFarnagar at the village of Pitloklinr, 
where it is joined by the West Kali Nadi, It thenec 

takes a soiith-south-w’csterly course throngh this dis¬ 

trict to the Bulandsbahr district. The kluUHr of tlie river varies in width : at 
Malahra it extends for a mile on each side of tlu* stream, wdiilsiat Jfarriiiwa it 
is little more than a quarter of a milt in breadth. The river is nowhere fordable 
in tbo rains, but at other times there are numerous fords, somr ofwJiicIi are not 
two feet in depth- The Hindan is not navigable except during the rains, 
when boats ply for the convenience of jiassengers. Tiiere aro ferries at 
Bamdwa and Balcni, and opposite to Malahra is the Nagwa Ghdt, tho 
management of which rests with the Muzaffarnagar authorities. Tlicre is a 
bridge of-boais at Baleni. Colonel Cautlcy in 1840 proposed that a still-water 
navigable channel should bo drawn off from tlio Ganges Canal, from a point 
near Muiddnagar, to the Hindan, in order to eonneet tlie navigation of the 
Ganges canal with the Jumna. Witli a view to ascertain tho eapabiliiic.s of the 
Hindan, he had (transverse) measurements taken of tlic widtli and de[dh at every 
thousand feet in length, from the bridge whifdi crosses tl.o river near Ghaziabad to 
tho Jumna. These measuromenta were taken in April, and showed that, with 
the exception of one place near tho village of Gojar, where the depth 
of water in tho river varied from 1'4 to 1-3 foot, tlie average depth might bo 
estimated at between 3 and 4 feet, on a width varying from 50 to 100 fcjot. 
The distance between tho bridge at Gh&ziabad and the Jumna is 30*25 miles, tho 
course being exceedingly tortuous, and for its whole length through low k/fddtr 
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land.^ Irrigation from the river, except for melons, is never practised. Laud 
inundated l>y the lliudan is occasionally cultivated for the rahi crop, and tlie 
harvests are very luxuriant. Tlic river water in time of heavy flood sometimes 
])roduces reh in tlio low gently sloping lands of the kfuvlir, Imt a sliort tempor¬ 
ary inundation is a cause of f(‘rti]ity, and the succeeding mhi is almost invari¬ 
ably a rich one. No alluvion or diluvion is caused by this river. Tiie only 
town of importance on its bank is Uarnawa. It is cross(Ml by an iron bridge 
of tive spans of 80 feet each near Asthala on the Aligarh a]id Dehli road, and 
also by the railway bridge a lew hundred yards lower down the stream. 

Besides the larger rivers there are several liiios of drainage or watercourses 

deserving of notice, sucl^ as the Abu Nala, Biinganga, 

other streamB. wni ' M l 1 1 1 'I l '- 

and Ulihoiya iNaia, and several (janda 7ialas or drainage 

cuts, the majority of wliieh have been constructed by the Canal Department. 
The most important of these minor streams is thi^ Last Kiili Nadi, usually ealleJ 
the Nagan in this district, wliieh rises in tlio sontli ol* the Mnzatl'arnagar district 
and flows southwards by Gosupnr and Ihijmr, and thence onwards tlirom^h 
Bulandshahr and Aligarh, until it joins the Ganges in the Fatehgarh district. It 
contains very little water here (except in the rains, and is never navigable. No 
injury is ever caused by its overflowing its banks. I’liore is a brick bridge over this 
river at Muzaflarnagar Saini and an iron bridge at Grd<alpiir or (iresujmr. Tho 
Chhoiya, a tributary of the Kdli, rises at a point close to Niloha in the Hastind- 
pur parganah. It takes a southerly direction, and after a course of about thirty 
miles joins the East Kali about nine miles below Ilapur. Its cliaracter is precise¬ 
ly the same as that of the Kali. In the early part of its course it is an ill-defined 

^The measurements will be found tabulated in Appendix G. of the lnstt>ry <d the Ganges 
Canal by Colonel Cautley, Thcj fallowing table gives (he appioxiniafe breadth and depth in 
time of flood, &c., of the three important rivers where they aic e.rosRed by each road ;— 


In time of! In rains 1 In the dryj 
flood. Igencrally I season. ; Nature of 
- 1 ---' bottom. 


R( marks. 


Hindan River, 

O. T. R. Aligarh to 400 141400 10 

Dehli. j 

Meerut to BUgpat 700 m| Soo lo 
(Balenl). | 

lleenittoShlimli,... S58 lo! 225 5 


Bardbana to Baraut, d80j 

B&gpat to Jalilabad, 7001 
Daula to Sardhana, 600 


14! .<100 10 
14! 300 10 


Kriahni River, " 

Bardhana to Gamuts 190 11 135 


JRtrh Qanga. 
Kumraddinnagar, 


Silt and sand. 


7 I Clay, 


8 Bridge-of-hoatfl ex¬ 
cept in rains. 

Ni), No means of crossing 
in rains. 

8 Bridge-of-boats ex¬ 
cept in rains. 

1 j One boat in rains. 

1 i Ditto. 


Bridge-of-hoats ex¬ 
cept in rains. 


4j 10© I*® dry, (dry, I Sand and clay, NH^ Fordable in rains. 

I I ^ 
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straggling ndla, running through low ill-cultivatod lanJ, anJ, except in the rains, 
perfectly dry. In the latter part of its course, and on its junction with the Kdli, 
it carries a sluggish stream through a deep vsection, with a valley more or less 
extended. 

The Abu NAIa, which runs through Meerut Cantoiirnents, consists of a cut from 
Abu Ndla. tic West Kali Nadi at Faridpur in parganah Sardhana, 

originally intended to convey the waters of that river to Meerut. The portion of 
the cut between the West Kdliand the Ganges caniil is now utilised is a canal 
escape. To the oast of the Ganges canal the Abu NAta is connected with and 
often gives its name to the line of drainage which runs southwards by Pabli, and 
under the name of the Khodara NAla forms a junction with the NAgan or East 
Kali N4di at KamAlpur. The length of tlie original Abu cut was only about 12| 
miles from the West K6!i to the luads of the Khodara Nala; it had a breadth of 
about 15 feet, and was excavated only a few feet. There is no tradition of its ever 
having been a runaiiig stream, and it could never have been of much practical 
bouefit. The Sarawa lino of drainage, already noticed, which joins the East Kali 
river on its right bank near Muslirifpur, on th^ borders of the district, a^^sumos 
somewhat the characteristics of a continuous chain of jlhls in the vicinity of 
Asaura, in parganah HApur, with a width of 200 feet and a depth of about two feet. 
These isolated pools become connected in the rains and form a rurining stream 
southwards. The rabi crops close to the edge of this dramago line, as on the Blioj- 
pur line and the lands in the vicinity of the Chhoiya, are excellent; but on the 
Chhoiya rain-crops are not attempted, whilst on the other two they are sown 
in favourable years. The Banganga flows between the Iliiulan and the Krishni, 
and enters this district from Muzaffarnagar at the village of Dhanaura, and runs 
for eight miles to Shahpur. It is sometimes dry, but in the rains the depth of 
water is frequently four or five feet. Its breadth is on an average lifty feet, 
but there is no navigation, and little irrigation from it at any time. Attached to 
it is a legend that when the great battle of Kurukshotra was fought between 
Yudhishthiraand Duryodhaiia, the Pandava Arjuna shot an arrow with such force 
into the earth at Muzaffarnagar that it tore up a furrow as far as ShAlipur, and 
so deep did it penetrate that water sprang forth and a stream was formed ; and to 
remove geographical difficulties, the great battle is said to have boon fought on t he 
oast of the Jumna. The word ^ hdtC is the Hindi form of the Sanskrit word meaning 
‘ auarrow,’and from Kuniaon to Bundelkhaud a similar legend is related of ail 
streams bearing the name BAugaaga. In parganah Ilastimipur the Burh Ganga 
enters the district at the village of Saifpur Firozpur, and flows southwards luto^ 
parganah Kithor as far as the village of Kiratpur BadshAhpiir. In its course ife 
forms oue largo island, about six miles in length, opposite the village of Hastiudpiir, 
and a peninsula of a similar size opposite Nagla GoshAin. Tho western branch of 
the Burh Ganga here is known as Jbil Garhi, and occupies portions of the villages 

29 
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of Garbii, Akbarpur. Huindyiuipur, Garbi, Nagla GosbAin, AgwAnpiir, Muzaffar- 
pur, Kaunti, and Bagpiir, Connected with the Biirb Gangais a jhil known from 
the village of Latifpur, which includes portions of ten villages, but it is dry except 
during the rains. All through its course small depressions connect the Burh 
Ganga with the khadtr proper of the Ganges; and between it and the Ganges is 
oficn a large expanse of water called sotiy a word fre(piont]y applied in this district 
to the lowlyiiig lands forming a broad shallow watercourse in the rains, and to 
iho subsidiary beds of a stream lying parallel to the main bod. These depressions 
are usually dry except during the rains. The here extends from the north of 
Hastinapur as far as Khanptir Oarhi in parganah Kithor, and near this village 
the southern extremity of the Biirh Ganga is known as the KAia Paiii. 

There are three main lines of canals in this district. That to the west, known 
Canals. as the Eastern Jumna canal, supplies the rich JAt tract 

of the Jumna-Hindan Duubvvith a close net-work of distribution canals. This 
work was opened in 1830. The second is the centre or main branch of the Ganges 
( anal, irrigating the country between the Hindan and the Kdli Nadi, opened in 
1855. The third is the Anupsliahr branch of tLo Ganges canal, watering the 
tract between the Kdli Nadi and the Ganges, and opened in 1800. Between the 
last two there is a tract occupied by the KAli Nadi and its feeders, which exclude 
canal channels from the south-east of Meerut, Hdpur, and Sardwa. Another 
tract, cut oft’from canal irrigation, is the northern half of parganah Barndwa. 

The Ganges canal enters the district from Mnzaffarnagar. The course of the 
Gauges caual. caiial proceeds direct from the heads of the East Kdli 

Nadi and Khdtauli until it approaches the town of Sardhana, where it inclines a 
few degrees nearer to the south, thereby avoiding contact, at the most exaggerated 
part of the ridge, with a lino of sandhills which curve partially around the 
northern side of the town. The East and West Kali Nadis form the eastern and 
western boundaries of the canal tract, the line itself however keeping somewhat 
nearer the latter. The West Kali Nadi in the latitude of Sardhana joins the 
Hindan river, which by its westerly course, and by a consequent departure from 
the boaring upon which the Kdli Nadi runs, places the canal upon a wider field, 
the transverse distance between the two rivers being at this point equal to four¬ 
teen miles. Higher up, not far from the village of JawAlagarh, the canal channel 
intersects the Abd Nala. Marks of excavation for the ndla commence at two 
points on the West Kdli Nadi, the most northerly near the village of Rdmpur, 
and the other six miles to the south at Faridpur, These two lines form a junction 
on the right of the canal, and afterwards proceed in an oblique direction across 
the canal to the head of the Khodara Nala, which passes through Meerut^ At 
this point of intersection an escape cut has been made leading along the old lino 
of Abu’s cut to Faridpur, a distance of seven miles. The differences of level 

i Ganges Cana!, I., 311. 
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from the bod oi tiio oaiuil to the We.^t Kiili river is 23*1) feet, am.1 the works are 
the same as those described at Khatauli in the Muzaffarnagar district, llio' 
canal in its course then passes on its left the towns of Meerut^ Begamabad, and 
Jalilahad, the first at a distance of eight miles from the nearest point of align¬ 
ment. From Siwal khds a scries of curves on radii of from three to five miles 
commonce, for the purj)osa of meeting the watershed of the country, which 
henceforth takes a direction more to the oast. Those curves contimio to Rauli, 
a little below Jalalabad. The width of the country over which the canal passes 
luoisiired transversely across the canal between the East Kfili and tboHindan, 
is 15-5 miles at Sardhana. This width increases in advance until at Jalalabad 
the two rivers are 26 miles apart. At Sardhana the canal runs ceutrically 
iud ween those boundaries, but as it advances it approaches the llindan, until at 
Dhaulari it is only four miles apart. The iiitorventiou of iho ChUoiya, a tribu¬ 
tary of the K^ili, has caused this close approximation to the llindan, and the 
coura (3 of the main canal has boon, in a great nioasiiro, dependent on this nala 
and the low lands w hich lie near it. The slope of the surface of the country is 
about 65 feet, which averages 1-75 feet per mile, boiwoon Path and Jalalabad. 
The inclination is slightly towards the east, but the canal keeps to the ridge at 
Jarii khurd southwards. The laud at J4ni khurd is 45*9 feet above the Hiu- 
dan, and 3*3 foot above the Ohhoiya, at a point two miles from its head. At Jalal- 
iii)ad the canal runs a level 47*5 feet above the llindan, and 24*6 feet above 
the Chhoiya, the average level throughout being 43 feet above rho HinJan, IG 
feet above the Chohiya, and 32 feet above the East Kdli Nadi. At Jani khurd 
an escape loads into the llindan with a waterway* of sixty foot divided into ten 
sluices of six foot each, similar to^^that leading into the West Kiili Nadi, Tho 
distance from tho canal to the Hindan,at the point where the escape is built, is five 
miles,and the bed of the canal is here 38*06 feet above tho bed of the llindan. 
From JaldUbad the curve eornnionciag at Siwal khas terminates at Dasna, 
fi-om whence the course is straight up tA) tho 120th mile. The course from its 
nearest approach to the Hiudan at Dhanlari takes a bend to tho east, until close 
below Sikandarabad, in tho Bulandshahr district, the canal is only two miles from 
the East K41i river. Throughout this lino the canal is bounded on the east by 
the Chhoiya and Kdli, and on the west by the Hindan. Tho slope of surfiico on 
this section of the canal is 33*3 feet, or 1*6 foot per mile. The width of the 
Dudb through which it flows may be estimated on an average at 26 miles, 
including the land cut off'by the Chhoiya on the east and the khddir lands of 
the Hindan on the west. The maximum elevation of the canal near the 
village of Galand is 40*7 foot above the Hindan and 15*5 foot above tho 
Chhoiya. Near the 110th mile, at the village of Hehra, the Bulandsfaalir 
branch leaves the canal on the right bank (see Bulandshahr district.) 
The irrigation irom the main branch of the canal throughout the district is 
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very coinplclc. llajbalias or distributaries are spread iu a regular network 
over the country. To the west of the canal is found the right main rajbaha, 
wdiich enters this district near Aurangnagar in parganah Sardhana, and 
after throwing off various tributary rajbahas^ reaches the neighbourhood of 
D^siia, where its waters may cither run off into the Hindan by the Sadrpur 
escape or go to feed the Dehra rajbaha. On the east side of the canal is the 
loft main rajbaha (N), which, after throwing off numerous channels, loses its 
name near Meerut, and becomes a feeder of many largo and some small courses 
in that neighbourhood. From the Bhola falls is another channel called the 
loft main rajbaha (S), which serves as a feeder for all the largo raj babas irrigat¬ 
ing the country on the left, and is carried on far be 3 "ond the boundaries of this 
district, in close promixity to the canal and the East Kali Nadi, past Pahdsu of 
the Biilandshahr district, into the Aligarh district. At present there are no 
new raj babas in course of construction, nor are any new ones contemplated. 

The principal works on the Ganges canal in this district are the falls and 

Works on the canal. works at Salewa, with a w^aterway of 150 feet, the Abu 
escape works for the Faridpur cut, and bridges at Atarna, Sardhana, Ndnu, Jdtpura, 
and Piith. Further south are the falls and woiks at Bhola, the Jani kliurd escape 
into the Hindan, and bridges at Jani khurd, Nagla New'uri, ISaunda, Didauli, and 
Sluradnagar. Below these arc the falls and works at Pasna, the great works 
of the Bulandshahr branch at Debra, and bridges at Nurpiir, Pipalhcri, Rauli, 
and Nidhauli. Mills are attached to the waste channels of the falls at Saldwa, 
Bhola, and DdsTia but, as yet, very little of the full power in existence is availed 
of. It is proposed to erect sugarcane crushing mills at theseplaces, and whenever 
the existing flour-mills require repairs they are to bo improved by raising the 
level of the mill room above the water level and by introducing a better motor 
power. The entire course of tlie main line in this district is 52 miles. 

The Anupshahr branch of the canal leaves the main stream a little below 

AnCipBhahr branch. Jauli in the Muzaffarnagar district, and at the twelfth 
mile from its bead enters this district at the village of Mirpur in the north of 
parganah flastindpur. It runs in a southerly direction slightly inclined to the 
east into the Bulandshahr district. The work has not been completed according 
to the original design beyond Kithor, but irrigation even now^ is carried on from 
it far into the Ildpur tahsil. On both sides, rajbahas have been made, but after 
the experience gained in constructing and working the main line, main branch 
rajbahas have not been attempted. There is no navigation on this branch, nor 
on the small portion of the Bulandshahr branch that runs through this district. 

The Eastern Jumna canal enters the district at the village of Kakripur in 

Eastern Jumna canal parganah Chhaprauli, and leaves the district by a out into 

the Jumna in parganah Loni of this district. The water 
of the canal is considered to be far superior for cultivation to that of the Ganges 
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No dtunngc has yet boon caused in this district by the ofiioiesccnoo 
of nh along its banks nor by the accnnnilation of silt on the lands watered by it. 
There is no navigation except for small crossing boats. There aro bridges at 
Kukripur, Hiunala, BaniJ, Bauli, Bustampur, Baraut, Patera, Idrispur, Aldwal- 
j)ur, Kay^mpur, Kberi, Basodlia, Paul, Pablddpur, Sayyidpur kal&n, Rawa, 
Muburikpur, Rataul, Bddsbulipur, Saroli, Sikrani, Gokalpiir, Baharpur, Auldiin- 
pur, and Saliin})ur, and mills at fcSliiiklj>ura and Salimpur. The Lastttrn Jumna 
canal irrigates from the main lino parganalis Chbapraiili, Knt4na, B4gpat, 
Baraut and Loni, and by means of distributaries Barnawa is supplied with water. 

The navigation on the Ganges canal has considcral ly fallen (ff during late 
jears, and, sineo the opening of the railway, freight 
NaTigation. fallen from Rs. 75 to Rs. 15 or 20 per 100 maunds 

for tlio conveyance of goods from Burki to Cawnpore. Boats of 300 maunds 
burden can go up the canal. The average depth of water is 5^ feet, the 
depth of the cutting being about 12 feet. The jjrincipal gluUs are at Sardhana, 
Nanu, Murddnagar, and Bahia or Bhola. Tiie principal articles of transport on 
the canal arc, now, cotton and wood, the former because the danger of fire is redu¬ 
ced and be(,*ause the cotton is taken down by weight and not by dimension of 
bales, as on the railway ; the latter because the eanal Ijcad is conveniently situated 
near the forests in the neighbourhood of Hardwiir. The rate for each boat on the 
canal is now four and a lialf rupees a month. The following statement sliows the 
trafficon the Ganges canal in the Meerut district for 1870-71. The quantities are 
expressed in maunds, except bambiis and timht^r, which are given in numbers:— 
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Wheat, 

20,064 

300 


3,861 


27f 

313 


70q 

1,066 
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Oram, 

B5 


1,326 


100 


6,910 


2,66( 



<*• 

7,9^ 

Urd, 

3,180 

236 


909 

256 

623 

... 
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176 

other grains, 

340 

175 

1,104 

115 


191 

945 

28 

896 

200 



186 

410 

Cotton, 

2,068 

625 


45,407 

114 

24,339 


2,378 

2,385 


i,ic4 

U67 

6,538 

8,’oS» 

Salt, 

Sugar, ...j 

Linwjcd, 

Bambtis, 

821 

3,518 

“sfiOO 

5,257 

4,480 

::: 

12 

3,285 

123,735 

490,668 

213 

1,782 

2,200 

167.745 

805 

l,7lV,3fi3 

1,*930 

60 

210 

Mil 

*‘io« 

2,036 



Timber, 

... 


^.1 

10,4471 

4,452 

11,060 

11.281 


... 





... 

... 

Firewood, ... 


MOO 


8,795 

••• 






... 

... 

MlsccUoneoufi, 

l‘779 

71 


sice^l 

1 3,580 

0*012 

624 

... 


*8*00 

'44«t 

*800 

*60 

... 
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Total M« uudK 

31,305 

8,1641 

2,510 

65,335| 

7,S44 

8)^334 

1 0,167 

4,336 

2,!U4 

5,476 

1 8,370 

8,600 

235 

10,050 

8,657 

Kumber, ... 

200 

4,460 


134,182 

405,140 

178,806! 1,730,644 

L":J 






... 


In parganah Loni there are four jhils :—the Ghdzipur, which is 60x200 


•^*^^*®* yards and two feet deep; the Kotla, 72 X 963 yards and 

feet deep; the Makanpur, 207 X 3,200 yards and three feet deep, and the 
Gharaunda Nimka, 66 X 90 3 yards and three feet deep. There are five jhils in the 
^ See Cautley’a Ganges Canal 1,385, ioc further detail*. "" ~ 
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Meerut part^anali, Karuuli, Pathanpura, Bdinpur, Pavvarti, and Sodliapur. Tbe 
Karauli jhil is the largest, but tho}^ are all nearly dry in the cold and hot seasons. 
There are no jhils in parganahs Cbhaprauli, Kul4na, Baraut, and B4gpat. In 
parganah Diisna, the Karanpur jhil is 1,200 X 2,100 yards and three feet deep. 
Thisjhil is one of tho class locally known as duhar^ wliich may bo defined as a 
lowlying tract of wasteland subject to annual iniuindation, the surface of which 
has a glossy appearance and is usually covx'rod with small red tufa pebbles. 
Mattiyala is 900 X 1,200 yards and three feet deep, and is called a soii. Parpa is 
000x1,500 yards and two feet deep, and is called a duhar, Hasanpnr is 
1,020 X 1,200 yards and three feet deep, and is styled a jldl, apparently kecauso 
it is covered with water all tho year round. Rasulpur, Sikrauda, and Kasalya 
are known as sotis ; Sapnavat, Bajhera kalan and Knpiirpur as dnliar^, and tho 
Dfiaulana and Mansuri reservoirs as jhils. In parganah Jalalabad there are jhils 
at S4rna, Khakra, Karampur, Joori, Basantpur, Bhikanpur^ Pasnnda, and 
Karkar Mandal. There are also numerous artifical excavations for storing 
water, the principal of which will be noticed under the places where they occur. 

The East Indian Ua'lway enters the district to tho south from parganah 
CommuDicationa. Uailwaya. Dd Iri of Biilandshahr, and after a course of four miles 
terminates at Gb&ziabad, whence it gives off a bnuicli to Dehli. From the 
GhAziabad junction, tho Panjiib and Dehli line runs on to Meerut, a distance 
of 27 miles. Twelve miles from Ghdziabad it jiasses the station of Pegarnabad 
in parganah Jaldlabad. Two and a half miles north of tho Meerut city station 
is the cantonment station. After leaving the cantonment station the line runs 
due north to Kbatauli in the district of Muzaffarnagar. It has a length of 57 
miles altogether in this district. Tho nearest station to Bugpatis Dehli, a dis¬ 
tance of 20 miles ; the Moerut cantonment station is nearest tho town of 
Sardhana ; H&puris twelve miles from Begamabad, and Saidwa about eight 
miles from the same station. 

The following roads are under the charge of the provincial public works’ 
Roads. officials in the district, rw., ten first-class raised, bridged 

and metalled roads; twelve second-class raised and bridged, but not metalled 
roads and four third-class country roads, besides village cart-tracks and bridle¬ 
paths. The first-class roads are as follows 

Miles. Feet. Miles. Feet. 

Grand Trunk Road, Meerut, Moerut by Ndnu to Shainli, 17 1,825 

to boundary of Bulandshahr „ to Dehli, 30 0 

district, 29 0 Ghdziabad to Ildjiur, 22 4,600 

Aligarh by Ghdziabad to Hdpur to Garhmuktesar, 20 0 

Dehli, ... 15 0 Meerut to BijnauK, ... 7 1,000 

Meerut to Riirki, ... 16 2,200 „ to Bdgpat, ...11 „ 2,700 

„ to Garhmuktesar, ... 27 0 
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The Grand Ti unk Road from Bulandshalir passes tlirou^jh XIapur and Khar- 
koda, wliore there are cncamping-grounds at the 372nd and 379t i miles from 
Allahabad rospoctivoly. Tho road from Aligarh to Delili [>asse8 through. 
Ghaziabad, where there is an encamping-ground, and about one mile onwards 
crosses the Hindan by an iron bririge, and after another mile meets the Dehli 
and llcerut road. • The metalled road to Riirki passes throngli Palra, Daurdia, 
Dadri and Dondri into tho Mnzafl'arnagar distrii^t. The Garhmukt* snr road 
to Moradabad crosses tho East Kali Nadi by a suspension bridge at Gokalpur, 
and has encamping-grounds at Mau Klids tilth mile), Shahjahfinpur (17 J mile), 
Ildpur (2l8t mile), and at Garhimiktesar, where there is also a d&k bungalow. 
There is an cncani|)ing-grouiid at Begainabad on tho Dehli road. Tho socond- 
chiss roads arc as follows :— 



/•'eel. 



Feet. 

1. Jiiai to BH;[T|)atj 

20 

2,850 

7. 

Meerut to Birmuli,.. IG 

0 

2. Meerut to Bijuanr, 

Id 

4,160 

8. 

Baraut to Sard liana, 22 

0 

3. B^gpat to Buraut, ... 

12 

3,5. 0 

11 . 

Bugliat to Gha/dabad, 22 

0 

4. Meerut to I'aricbliat^arl 

i,2G 

0 

10. 

Loiii to Sbdhdara, 5 

0 

5. Kithorto Miivvtiua Kalan,17 

0 

11. 

Meerut to Sard liana, 10 

0 

G. lldpur to Begamabad, 

27 

0 

12. 

Bagpat to Jaldlabad, 22 

0 


The first road is metalled from Meerut to Juni, and is entered so far in the 
first-class; it cro-ssos the Hindan by a ferry at Bakni. The first seven miles 
of the Bijnaur road are metalled as far as Muzafiarnagar Saini. The uinnetal- 
Icd portion crosses the Chhoiya nadi by a three-arcdied bridge* |icar Nagla, and 
passes thence by Bahsiima and Sadrpur to Fi'rozpur. The road to Parichhat- 
garh passes on to tho Kiunr-ud-dinnagar ghtit on the Ganges. The third-class 
roads not raised but with occasional culverts and bridges are tho Baraut to Tanda 
road 14 miles; Baraut to Kakripuror Siidmli, 11 miles; Sardhaua to Dhaula, 23 
miles; and Bahsiima to Mawana, 12 miles. Beaide.s these there are good umnetall- 
ed roads along the canals. Tliere arc altogether 11)4 miles of first-class metalled 
roads, 220 aiiles of second-class roads, and 60 miles of third-class roads in tho 
district, maintained at an average annual cost of Ils. 12, Rs. 8, and lls. 5 per 
mile respectively. The Dehli road by Ghaziabad, tho Aligarh road by HApur, 
the Kamal road (43 miles), the Riirki road (12 miles), the Garhmuktosar 
road (32 miles), and tho commencement of the Bulandshahr road were all 
constructed during tho incumbency of Mr. T. C. Plowden about 1840. 

The vicinity of the mountains and the comparatively high latitude and 
Climate. considerable elevation render this one of the healthiest 

parts of the plains of India. The weather for five 
months, from November to March, is delightfully cool and invigorating. The 
prevailing winds are westerly and northerly. In January a light hoar frost 
is frequently found in the early morning, and through December and January 
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ic6 is made by the ordinary plan of laying out shallow earthen pans, and in 
chill nights these become covered with thin lamina) of ice, which are subsequently 
stored in pits. In April the hot westerly winds commence. They make the 
atmosphere sultry, but are not at all injurious to health and never produce the 
weariness felt during the rains. In the latter part of June, but frequently not 
until the beginning of July, the rains commence, and, with slight intermission, 
last till the middle of September. This month is the most unhealthy of the year, 
being always hot and exhausting. In October, though the days are very hot, 
the nights become coed and pleasant. Rain sometimes falls in this district in 
considerable quantities in the latter part of December and the early part of 
January, and in unirrigated land is the saving of the spring crop. 

The average total rainfall for the whole district for a series of years is 

Raiijfiill. shown in the following table : — 


Yeur. 

Inches. 

Year 

Inches. 

1844-45, 

««« 


3‘)‘93 

1862-63, 



314 

ia4S>46, 

• « « 


20 89 

1803 64, 

«•» 


25*1 

1846-47, 


... 

a -l 82 

1 64 65, 



196 

1847-48, 


... 

3454 

1865-66, 



19 6 

1848 - 49 , 



21-36 

1866-67, 

• • • 

... 

26-5 

IS49-60, 


... 

3796 

1867-68, 


... 

29-5 

1860-61, 

# i • 


21-97 

1868-69, 



17 3 

1851-52, 

••• 

... 

18*90 

18()9 70, 



17-3 

1852-53, 



20 4<1 

1870-71, 



35 7 

186 -62, 


... 

27 00 

1871 72, 



34 5 


The average for the nine years 1844-45 to 1852-53 was 27*53 incdies, and 
the average over the Meerut Division was 35*82 inches. The average over the 
whole division in 1860-61 was 12*2 inches, and in 1865 66 was 29*6 inches ; 
during 1869-70 the district fall was 17*8 inches. The high average of the 
rainfall of this division is due to the heavy rains prevalent in the Dehra Dun 
and the northern portion of Saharanpur. 

The following table gives the total rainfall at the principal stations of the 
district fot* the years 1844-45 to 1849-50, from returns existing among the 
records of the Boai'd of Revenue :— 


Name of station. 

1844-45. 

I84S-46. 

1846 47. 

18t7-48. ' 

1 

1848-49. 

1849-60. 

Average. 

Meerat city, 

28 93 

34 10 

31 61 

40 5S 

17-75 

38 08 

30 17 

Sardhana, 

36 04 

84*65 

57*46 

48*86 

19 30 

39*68 

37*89 

Harsnt, 

28'8C 

24*53 

32-46 

44-53 

1 19*67 

83 37 

30*65 

Hfipur, 

30*79 

84-06 

31*64 

84*4$ 

16*41 

53-63 

3i*15 

Bdgpat, ..f 

14 45 

31-90 

1 23*I8 1 

3007 

14*97 

30*33 

$249 

Disna, 

36 

i 

19*67 

38*31 

31 98 

j )9*63 

\ 

42-13 

32*17 
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The accompanying scioiitific details have been obtained from the olBcers 

, (diarncd witli the nieteoiado^ical observations in tho 

Meteorology. , *=* 

district. The first table gives tho montl}ly mean tem¬ 
perature in the shade for oa(di month and tho mean rriontlily range. The second 
and third tables give tlie monthly readings in del ail for two years, 1869 being 
a year of unusual heat, and 1870 being an average year, with a fair amount of 
rain. The observations wore taken at 4 a. m., U) a. m., 4 r. M., and 10 P. M.:— 



January. 

rt 

3 

<1/ 

! 

March. | 

April. 

K 

cc 

JR 

B 

3 

*-3 

August. 

CL7 

,r:i 

1 

s, 

a* 

yj 

October, t 

November.' 

December.! 

C3 

S3 B 
« S 

« a 
< 

1870, 

i Mean, 

... 

Gti 

72 

81 

92 

99 

86 

85 

8 4 

79 

07 

60 


”* i Kaiige, 


31 

29 

33 

32 

21 

14 

16 

18 

31 

38 

31 


1871, 

J Mean, 

57 

67 

73 

82 

SO 

87 

84 

84 

85 

79 

69 

59 

176 

**'tUa!ige, 

27 

20 

35 

3 1 

1 24 

! 18 

12 

35 

20 

34 

34 

28 

1872, 

( Mean, 

••• I Uurigo, 

67 

21 

61 

20 

74 

:r.i 

82 

31 

90 

32 , 

92 

23 * 

yi< 

15 

86 

17 

83 

3 9 

76 

3 2 

68 

34 

61 

30 

j-6 

1873, 

( Mean, 

59 

60 

7.5 

80 

8 1 

90 

86 

85 

82 

75 

60 

58 

l-.l 

} Uange, 

29 

31 

'<3 

37 

2S 

29 

16 

16 

18 

.31 

83 

SO 

J ’ 

1874, 

c Mean, 

**' i Hauge, 

54;' 

0 2'4 

68*2 

84*2 

91*1 

87*1 

83 9 

83 5 

82*0 

764 

04 5 

68-7 

|74 7 

1 

2r. 

280 

28*2 

34*9 

30-2 

182 

12 0 


18*0 

32-2 

36*4 

1 

|3l*2 


Mean J^O)it]du Heading of the ^feteot'olog^ral lnstrinncnii> at Meerut for the year 1869. 
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3 

M 

2 

i 

! 
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a 

cj 

•-3 

•g 

Pm 

; S 

R* 

a 

! o 

•B 


&• 

C3 

-rj 

Baroinotorfl, ... 

29*881 

! 

29 230 29‘091 

28*981 

‘28*787 

2S*(553 

2.--721 

2n*704 

Dry bulb, 

47 

53-7 

; 61*4 

70 

s;j‘7 

88*4 

HT2 

01 *0 

Wet bulb, 

43 

49*2 

1 0<{*7 

68*3 

(57*5 

71 

77*2 

77 

Dew point. 
Elastic force of 

38-3 

45*4 

53 4 

48 1 

.78 *4 

07‘.3 

76*4 

75*3 

• *241 


*341 

•000 

•(599 

•000 

•078 

vapour > 
Humidity, 

87 

74*7 

76-8 

47(1 

14*3 

63 

BO 2 

81 

Baromelor, 

29*39 i 

29'20o:20l5O 

29 012 

28*05.5 

2072'» 

20‘7C9 

2'.‘04O 

Diy bulb, 

60 

0(;’0 

76 

90 7 

102*3 

99 

00 

9i»*5 

Wet bulb. 

61 

66*2 

03 

(55* 1 

7.5*4 

77*8 

80*2 

00*3 

Pew point, 

43*2 

49*2 

55*5 

47*1 

63*0 

U0-0 

70*3 

7U*9 

Elastic force of 

•293 

•333 

•446 

•301 

*692 

*721 

*913 

•921 

• vapour. 
Huntidlty, 

68 

61 53‘6 

•24*5 

28-0 


01*2 

601 

Barometer, 

29‘290 

39*175 

29*096 

28*0.^>O 

28*7(54 

20*029 

20*(('‘^9! 28‘7601 

Dry bulb, 

70 

70*6 

84 

101*7 

112*2 

100*9 1 

91‘0 iOiVO ' 

Wet bulb, ... 

50 

58-4 

64*4 

()7*,> 

76*1 

701 

00 

80*0 i 

Dew point, 
ElaBtio force of 

44-0 

43*4 

617 

4i 9 

687 

04*6 

75-6 

76*7 

•300 

•383 

‘393 

*397 

*611 

i *(520^ 

•080 

•891 

vapour. 

Humidity, 

41 

80*7 

37*1 

14*1 

il8*4 

! 2,5 

55*6 

54 

Barometer, 

29*344 

29*222 

29110 

29*011 

28*785 

1 38*661 

28-727 

20*782 

pry bulb, 

53 

59*2 

09*9 

78*9 

j91*8 

01*1 

Sii 2 

f03‘l 

Wet bulb, ...1 

47 

62*7 

69 7 

61 

70-6 

1 75*2 

7h:i 

78*6 

Dew point, ... 
Elastic force of 
vapour. 

Humidity, ... 

41*0 

'277 

47*3 

•329 

63*9 

•421 

48*3 

•360 

59'1 

1 

! 0(5*7 
i *670 

75*8 

89*3 

7.1*1 

•903 

64 

86 

63*8 

84*3 ! 

84*0 

43-S 

74*4 

70 

Haximain sun's 

120* 

132*1 

137*3 

166* 

1(50*6 

154* 

142* 

147* 

rays. 

Maxima on grass 

34*3 

89’3 

41-6 

49*7 * 

66*1 

71 a 



Maxima lu 
Bbado, 

Minima In sbade 

73*5 

77‘3 

63-4 

199*9 

111*8 

108- 

od’o 

9(1*7 

440 

47‘3' 

67 9 

06*3 

81*3, 

«0*« 

8o*r. 

79*7 

Mea n 0 f the 

68*2 

82'3 

70-0 

33*5 

06*4 

97*8 

88*5 

«0*2 

maxima and 
minima in 
Bhadd. 










7»M 

71*1 

•S.iOi 

7 !» 9 
2>»-90 

179-4 
; 7(!*l 


9'i-7 
V9 1 
7r.*5 
•bSl 

2S*8t52 
8.-} *8 
77'2 
74 8 
•8(1 


1^9* 


91*7 


77*9 
84 ■« 


i ^ 

1 

C 

B 

V 

1 

S 

c 

as 

V 

a 

1 

d 

3l 

, 29'()2(; 

20 211 

29.20C 

28-m 

, OH-5 

52 4 

4S‘0 

08*1 

1 (M‘2 

17*7 

41*5 

01*3 

1 Oni 

42*0 

39 8 

0(>*(> 

1 *512 

•270 

•260 

61*0 

1 

i 73*0 

70-7 

71*1 

08*2 

29-US7 

29*27-J! 

29*272 

29-01 

81*5 

71*2 

on 

ei-4 

09* 0 

08'3 

526 

07*4 

030 

47*7 

44*6 

69*2 

*010 

*311 

•304 

60*0 

.55*6 

• 

46 

63 

60*0 

29*(M5 

29 190 

29197 

28'90 

j 85-8 

70*0 

70-8 

80'6 

' (59-3 

so-.'i 

60* 1 

08*0 

00*1 

40*4 

43 *,5 

1 50 9 

•561 

‘325 

*202 

j 52’i) 

43 '4 

.35*0 

1 .39*7 ' 

1 ''0*3 

20-047 

20*2;n 

: 20*‘234 

! 29 J 

71-0 

60*5 

614 

73‘0 

(>4’« 

62*2 

48-7 

(13*9 

Or? 

40*8 

12*7 

67 8 

533 

•323 

*203 

53*.2 

68*2 

60*3 

00*5 

000 

139*7 

1316 

124*1 

14*0 




60*2 

“*89 

81.‘9 

74*9 

90^4 

04*3 

49*0 

45*8 

, 05*1 

78G 

i 

1 ' 

08*7 

! 

00*3 

I 

77-8 


30 
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Mean Monthly Headings of the Meteorological Instruments at Meerut for the year 1870 , 
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BftroTTicter, ... 

,29'17l 

29-122 

39*046 

28-965 

28-764 

28-738 

Dry bulb. 

46-a 

63*7 

01-0 

(37*4 

7a*8 

! 83*2 

Wet bulb 

4U‘tl 

48*2 

657 

68*6 

04-73-8 

Dftwpulnt, ,,. 

33*8 

43*6 

51-1 

63*3 

61*3 

68*0 

BiapLic force of 

•105 

•280 

*386 

•403 

-.116: ‘Ops 

vapour. 

IJujiilUity, 

63*1 

07*3 

€9 5 

60*5 

'nv 

• i 

, 61*3 

Barometer, 

29*238 

lilriSS 

29*110 

2.9*028 i 28*830 

2 .*803! 

l>i*y bulb, 

r>8-n 

Of-. 3 

76*1 

80*3 

97*5 

02*4 1 

Web bulb, 

Dew point, .. 

49*1 

50-d 

62-1 

60*6 

70*0 


30*0 


64*1 

64*9 

56*0 

70-0 1 

Klast.lo force of 

■343 

*o3lJ 

•427 

•430 

•470 

•7S7' 

vapour. 






Homidilv, 

487 

48-i 

49*8 

36*2 / 

20*7 

54*1 

Baroractcj', 

20*160 

20-100 

i 39*044, 

28 945' 

28*753 

28*720 

Dry bulb, ... 

70*2 

78 

'81*6 j 

93*8 

U>3 4 

97*4 

Wot bulb, 

53*3 

60 

63*4 

07*8 

71*8 

77 6 

Dewpoint, 

36*0 

43*3 

50'9 I 

61*0 

63*9 

69*2 

Klastio force of 

•223 

•202 

■3g4| 

'398 

•441, 

•733 

vapour. 





Humidity 

80*3 

31-7 

37*2 1 

26*1 

21*3 

46-8 

Barometer, ... 

29*190 

39-141 

39*0801 

28*071 

38*775 

28-738 

Dry bulb, 

Wet bulb. 

52*0 

60-0 

(i6*t. 1 

74*6 

80*1 

67*2 

46*1 

52’3 

59*3 1 

63*4 

67*3 

74-7 

Dew point, ... 

37*3 

447 

64*1 

61*6 

56*3 

C9-2 

Kiutttic force of 

•221 

30*2 

*4*26 

•432 

•468 

•788 

vapour. 




Jlumidlty, 

68 

67-3 

05 

GO’O 

97-3 

69*3 

Maxima in suu’a 

131*8 

131-2 

142*4 

160* 

167-8 

147*9 

^/nys. 





Maxima in 
fhade. 

74 

81‘6 

80 9 

97-0 

107-7 

100*6 

Minima inshade 

42 

60 

68*1 

64*8 

76*7 

80*3 

Mean of the 

5B 

e6‘9 

72*5 

80-9 

01*7 

00*4 

maxima and 
minima in 
lihude. 
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75-0 
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69 

70-0 
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I’ART II. 

Productions op the District, • - 

Ths wild animals found in the district are the antelope, fox, porcupine, 

Animals. ^olf, haro, monkey, and hiju or grave- 

The usual rewards are paid for the destruction 
of wolres, which are somewhat numerous in the raviny tracts along the 
Ganps. The birds are much the same as those found in the neighbouring 
districts. The sand grouse (buat titar) occurs near Ghdziabad, Mansdri in 
parganah Ddsna, and Pabli kh&s in parganah Meerut. There are also quail, 
partridge, green pigeons, and all kinds of goose and wild ducks in the winter 
on the numerous jhils. The local names of the snakes found in the diiStrict 
are as follow :— 


Asgar tapra, about fouf feet long, of a dust colour, with white lips; this species 
Siiakea, is said to be very venomous, SdasA^tqpraaboveofadirty 

withdirty white lip4 a»d the body dirty yel¬ 
low, Thei>/ia« tapra is aear^ of an equal thickness throughout; the colouris a 
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dull brown with a few black spots and white rings : it is about two feet long, 
and is considered venomous. The teli^a kumudi is a black variety with a round 
white head, and very vouomoiis : about eighteen inches long. The k'ztha kumudi 
is smaller, of an almond coloui', with white spots on the back ; it appears 
during the rains* The ka if^ra hariundi is of a dirty roIJish black colour, with 
black and white spots on the back, and about ton inches in length. This and 
the tdpiya kumudi are considered poisonous. Other species of snakes recognized 
under separate names by the natives of Meerut are the pds raimdiy shainildly 
tirndvj hainsra, haldiya hish, rdma bisk, siydh hish, liahlhja kumus, hasuiwaray 
kauna, haldiya palak, siydhpalak^ Idtra palakj puriya p(dakj hingar^ jeivan sira^ 
haum iuliya^hdl kant^ phdlpV.d 'a iy hal llya raj bUh, du lhiya raj bishy tdniba 
hansiy phuliya bansij kukhtir, gai rewxsy sarigchovy and teliya tapraA It would 
bo of little practical use to give the native descriptions of these snakes, and tho 
list is given here more as a guide to tho idea prevalent of tho number of 
species to be found in the district than as a contribution to its ophiology. There 
is a considerable trade in the skins of domestic cattle between the upper Dutib 
and Cawnpore. The deaths registered from snake-bites and attacks of wild 
animals during 1869 were 25 males and 34 females, during 1872 were 20 males 
and 19 females, and during 1873 were 22 males and 12 females. 

As yet there are no particular breeds of homed cattle in this district. Tho 
bettor class of zaniinddrs wlio take an interest in tlie 
breeding of cattle have of late years been importing bulls 
from Hissdr, and in some villages the sharers have subscribed among themselves 
and purchased Hissdr bulls, tho expenses of which arc borne by the village. 
Doubtless, in course of time, the Brahmani bulls (hljdr) will bo discarded and no 
longer allowed to perpetuate tlie present dwarhsli breed. The Mysore bullocks 
are seldom found here. The common country bullock is ordinarily used for 
agricultural purposes, and its price varies from Rs. 15 to Rs. 70 ; buffaloes aro 
more rarely used. Their cost is from Rs, 20 to Rs. 50. A cow varies in prico 
from Rs. 15 to Rs. 25 ; a sheep from Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 4; and a country goat 
from twelve annas to Rs. 4, The best buffaloes do not give more tlian six sers of 
milk a day, and cows on an average not more than two; the best milking cows 
aro fed on khdl (refuse of a mustard oil mill.), chari (young joar), bhusa (or 
chaff), and binaula (cotton seed). 

The breed of horses has wonderfully improved during the last fifteen years. 

Horaea. Several zaraindars have fine horses by Arab stallions out 

of K&tha mares and by the stallions of the Goveruinent 
H&pur Stud out of country-bred mares. The average price of the former is 
Rs. 250 and of the latter Rs. 300. The common ooimtry-bred mare is worth 
from Rs. 180 to Rs. 150 . ^ Tho Mid (or country pony) is usually a strongs 
I From a note H. M. HogcrdfC. S. " 


Domestic animals. 
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serviceable little animal, and seldom fetches more than Rs. 50 or GO and some 
can bo bought for as little as Rs. 15. Mares served by the stud stallions are 
registered, and after ten months have elapsed from the birth of the colts, the 
young animals are examined by the stud oflieors, and if they are approved of, the 
Government takes them a price not exceeding Rs. 110 for each colt, and if not 
approved of the zamindar ke(‘ps them : hence a superior breed of small horses has 
gradually spread tliroiighout the district. In this district potters (Kumh4rs) are 
the only people who rear donkeys, all of which are of a miserable description* 
And most of them ar(‘ deformed, owing to the fact that they are worked from 
a very early ago. The avcrag(‘})riee ol a donkey is Rs. 10 to Rs. 15. A stallion 
donkey of good breed has lately been introdneed into this district by Government. 
Mules are increasing in numbers, and vary in price from Rs. 25 to Rs. 40. As 
yet no schemes have been adopted for improving the breed of slieep, wdiich are 
all small and j)Oor ; like goats they are reared and looked after by the Garariya 
caste. When sold by the score goats soil for Rs. 40 and sheep at about Rs. 25 
a score. 

Fish usually spawn iu Baishkh and Jeih, and the young fry appear in Asdrh. 

Tlu.> following are caught in all tlio great rivers and canals : 

The o/nm/d, rohv^ 7nalidf<er^ 7naJn^ p«r^a«, hhur^ silenda^ 
Hpriy tmgra^ Inchhivay daitWy yaldaby miy chaltgay chalwdy kallmSy molay 

harhryay dr^ kiu'wa, bdtHy genchlyfjaltvdy phubty bJiigatiyCkUay maghuray pi'iinchay roriy 
khajway wada>'y ^^aktigany jfdti(j<ty bhdkrdy c/rultiga, The same fish are found 
ip the Ganges canal as in the Ganges, and except the larger fish, the Eastern 
Jumna canal lias nearly the same species as the Jumna river. In this district 
little (if any) oil is extraoLed fj om fish. The fishermen are mostly Shaikhs 
and Bildchis; with a few Kahars, Kolis, and Khatiks. There are about 220 in the 
whole district, of whom more than half work as labourers as well as fishermen. 
The greater number of regular fisliormon live iu the Meerut tahsil.. There are 
four modes of catching fish common in the district: by the tappd (or feottomless 
basket), the jdi (or net), the ,diis!il or sJmt or rod, and by forming dams (band). 
Large quantities of fish are caught at all seasons of the year except the 
rains, when they are said to bo imjuire and are little sought after. The Kdli Nadi 
produces large quantities of jhinga and giroi. The maglmra is generally found 
in stagnant water, and rarely in a running stream. Fish are very largely con¬ 
sumed for food by most classes except the Jains, or as they are usually called iu 
this district Saraiigfs. The average price of good fish such as rohuy kalbdsy &c., 
is from one and a half to two annas a scr. The most expensive are maghuray 
which fetch from three to four annas a scr, and anwdriy which is Usually sold 

eight annas. The cheapest fish are the dr and dlenda ; these are largely 
oonsumed by the lower classes, and are sold at from a quarter to one anna per 
A small fish called b/i^ir is largely consumed by the same class. 
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, Tbe ruin-crops (kharif) grown in the district are ludiun-corn, hero called 

tnakai; jo(iv (Sorghum viilgare) ; bdjra (Penicillaria 
Crops. Kharif. gpioata) ; urd ( PhaHeolm lloxburghii) ; moth f PAa- 

rnoltis aconitifolius) ; gawdr ( Cyamopnt psoraloides) ; cotton ; sugar-cane ; rice 5 
munji^ a small grained variety of rice ; mdng (Phaseolus mungo); lobiya (Vigna 
ainemis); til (Sesamu7n Indicuin) ; kangni (Set aria Ilalica) ; viand uwa (Elm^ 
sine corocana) ; sdnvidn (Oplismenns frtnnrniaceus) sdnicak (Oplismenus colonus) ; 
pusdij a species of wild rice ; thor or thuJiur ( Cajanus Indicun Var.) ; sani (Cro-* 
tolaria juncea); and sau (Hibiscus cannabhius). The principal sta]do crop amongst 
these is undoubtedly sugar-cane. 

The rail (or cold-weatlier) crop comprises wheat, barley, gram, peas, kunum 
or safflower, toriya. sarson and tdra, species of must- 

Rabi. ^ r 1 

ard grown lur the oil expressed from the seeds; arhar 
(Cajanus Indicus) ; chaina {Panicum tniliaceum) ; jai or oats ; tobacco ; melons ; 
indigo; chalwra^ a kind of rice ; ynasma or linseed ; paunda^ or the thick sugar¬ 
cane, grown for eating . siughdra or water-caltrop ; shalgam or turnips ; 
or carrots; kahptis, a kind of rice; aniseed; fenugreek; lentils ; roses for rose¬ 
water; karela; potatoes; red-pep per and other garden produce. Batliua 
(Chenopodium album) is found in considerable quantities, as well as dtib grass, 
and the cultivation of lucerne for fodder lias come into extensive use near 


Ghdziabad* Some hundreds of Kaliars obtain a livelihood by digging up tho 
roots of the khas^kfiaSf used for tatlls in the hot-weather, cutting grass for 
matting and thatching, and cultivating mduj in tho Ganges khddir for its sirkl^ 
matting and ropes. Tho grasses used for thatching are locally known as 
mdtijj boriya, pdla^ and sentha, I shall now proce^^d to give a detailed account 
of the mode of agriculture and the treatment of the several crops, which will 
serve as a guide to the practice of husbandry in the entire upper Dudb. 

There is, generally speaking, no absolute rotation of cro])s practised in this 

RolattoD of crops. district, though ijractically some system obtains which 
' is as near an approach to a rotation of crops as can be 

expected in the present state of agriculture. Generally, if the land be irriga¬ 
ted, one-third of a cultivator’s holding is allowed by him to lio fallow for one 
fasl or season in the year, hut if tho laud bo bardni or unirrigatod, only one crop 
is annually produced, and during the other season the land is allowed to lie 
fallow. Land that was cultivated in the preceding rahi is called, when lying fal¬ 
low in ihekheuif, ^^jaundl;" and fallow land that was cultivated for the preceding 
is called “polchar Starting with an irrigated plot, and with wheat as the 
first crop for the raU or spring harvest, the kharif crop will be jodr (maize) or 
Ujra with ehanna (gram) for the next ralA, and in the kharif, cotton will be 
cnltivated. paring the ensuing raU tbe laud will lie fallow. In the khaHf 
«igar oano will be grown ; in the following rabi the land will lio fallow, and chaH 
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for fodJer will be ^rowa in the kharif^ and after a wheat rali^ cotton will be 
again cultivated in the kharif. Then after a fallow roibiy sugar cane \rill be 
again grown for tbo khirif. In ddkar land the rotation is little: where there 
is plenty of irrigation the rahi will bear gram, and in the Mar(/rice, and every 
three years the land during one fusl at least must lie fallow. Where irrigation 
is scanty the Ian I will only bear one gram or one ric3 crop annually. There 
is a peculiarity in laying lands fallow in this part of the Daub. For half the 
fallow season the land is said to bo pari, L e.j it remains just as it was after the 
preceding crop was cut, but when half the season has elapsed, the land is ploughed 
usually in two ploiighings, and therefore for the second half of the fallow season 
it is called bdhna. In some villages, after the fallow sueceoJiag the sugar cane 
crop, wheat is almost invariably grown. 

Manure termed khdl and k\dt k-mrl is very extensively used in this district. 

This manure is generally stable refuse, cow-dung, ashes, 
and the like. No use is made of the bones of dead cattle 
which are found lying about in such numbers near every village site, and it is 
feared that Hindu prejudice will never permit the use of this valuable manure. 

It is only near towns that manure is over purchased. In villages there is 
usually as much as is required; for every co-partuer in an estate is entitled to 
the refuse pile of all his own raiyats as Chamars, sweepers, and field labourers 
generally. For sugar cane 120 inaunds of manure is required per acre, worth 
Rs. 5 ; for cotton 60 maunds, valued at half that amount; for Indian-com 90 
maunds; for tobacco and potatoes 180 maunds each, and for onions and melons, 
120 maunds. These crops are the only ones for which manure is considered 
necessary. 

Mr. Guthrie, writing in 1807 regarding the Sahfiranpur district, which com^ 
prised the present districts of Meerut, Sah&ranpur, Mu- 
lulbl?crops^ zafiarnagar and a part of Bulandshahr, says, it is esti¬ 

mated that 22,000 bighas are under sugar cane cultiva¬ 
tion ; thus this cultivation is already considerable, and that it is not increased to 
a far greater extent is solely owing to the indigence of the cultivators ; nor does 
the cane which is now produced yield all the advantage of which it is capable, be^ 
ing for the most part made into gur and exported to Jaipur and other trans* 
Jumna States ; very little indeed is refined and manufactured into sugar. Indi¬ 
go is not cultivated to any extent here.” Cotton is spoken of in the same 
strain. A reference to the statistics given under Irrigation ” will show the 
enormous increase in the cultivation of these superior crops in canal-irrigated 
land; and in well-irrigated land the contrast is quite as striking. The cane that 
was most generally grown in 1807 is now everywhere considered the most inferior 
of all the four sorts cultivated in this district. The chief articles of produce in 
Mr. Gtt%ie’s time were wheat, gram, rice and barley. These grains 
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moch more largely cultivated than formerly, while the decroaso in inferior 
grain is very considerable. Another crop now largely cultivated is potatoes, 
Mr. Dumbleton, Collector writing in 180t>, says:—I have not been able to pre¬ 
vail on any zamind^r to undertake the cultivation of potatoes in any of the 
parganahs of this district; never having seen the plant, and unacquainted entirely 
with its use, they have declined entering into a speculation the advantages of 
which are hitherto unknown in this part of the country. No seed potatoes are 
procurable at Meerut or at any place nearer than Fateligarh.” The increase 
of cotton and other cultivation has not been followed by a decrease of food grainS| 
and the increase in non-cereal crops has been more than balanced by the increase 
in the cultivated area, extended irrigation, and higher farming. 

The amount of capital represented by the implements and cattle necessary 
Value of the stock-in- Ibr an average bolding is about Ils. 200, but among 
trade of B plougU of land, included many instruments which are held 

in partnership. Exclusive of bullocks, which are very frequently hired at three 
annas a day, the implements and tools required to cultivate the amount of land 


a plough can till are worth from Rs. 15 to Rs. 20. The principal implements 
used in husbandry are (1) the/t«i or plough, which with its component parts 
Implements. about Rs. 3. These are the halas or beam; the 

tindi or hatheliy the handle or still; thejod</id or parotha, 
which is generally at the end, shod with an iron share called/)/id/^. The/ioZ 
is the body of the plough, the main piece into which the /mfes and pdlhd are 
joined. The wagi, called also pachhar, is a peg or wedge which fixes the halas 
firmly into the hal. The wedge which fixes in tlie pdthd is called the 
pacIiMa. (See further, under Muzaffamagar.) 

Ikh (or sugar cane) is sown in good soil and must have irrigation except in 
Suitarcatie. the iAcWiV. where the natural moisture is sufficient. 

• T> - .1 a.. . to the end of Chait, and is cut 

in Pus and Mdgh. The ground requires 15 or 16 ploughings and about 25 

mannds of manure per kuchcha bigha. Tlio crop is injured by a worm caUed 
a kanswa, which usually, if at all, appears while the ikh is in its infancy. After 
^e plant is affected by this worm it ceases to grow and gradually dries np. 
A s^ad worm, known as eildi, injures the crop just as it is ripening, and the 
wsult first appears in the wavy leaves at the top (oyau/a). Sometimes a stray 
branch spnnga out from the bottom (karanjwa) and destroys it both in 
the miy period of its growth, and later on, when it is known as W The 

growth of these sprouts may generally be prevented by tying ten or twelve 
canes toother at a cost of about eight annas per kuchcha bigha. The cane 
hke the bambu oo^sionally flowers, and then it is useless for pressing. The day 
^r the Dtu,dl% the firstfrnits of the cane are gathered and enjoyS ata feasf 
and are the names of the fiiet form that the cane-jui<^ takes a^ 
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boiling. Ihih is tlie substance from wbicli nearly all the preparations of sugar 
are manufactured : [fur is used as it stands by tobacconists, confectionoi^s, and 
as a condiinont by all classes. The difference in the preparation of the two 
substances is that gur is boiled longer, so that on cooling it admits of baing 
beaten up into round balls or bhelis weighing from two to five sers. The molasses 
that drains from the rCtb l>y pressure and during the purifying process is 
called sfdra^ and the romaitiing j)roduco wheu dried and purified is called khdnd 
or dry sugar. This again when further refined becomes misrL Vinegar is also 
made from the juice (ra.^)^ and the tops of the leaves are used as fodder for cat¬ 
tle. The canes reserved for next sowing arc [daced in an earthen vessel and 
stored, but sometimes ratoouing (or the leaving of the roots of the cane in the 
ground until next season) is adopted. These roots are called moda. 

Sugarcane requires throe waterings, which are known as the paleiv a, kora^ 
and akhiru The gur and rdh are in this district usually prepared by Kabara or 
Mnsalman Ilalwais, and their wages are usually 2^ to Ti sers per maund; but 
sometimes cash wage.s are given. The driver of tli(^ sugar-mill is called 
Tlie man who puts the chopped cane into the koUiu is called periga^ the man 
who supplies the periga witli the cun(3 is called mutkiya^ and tlio man who 
chops up the canc is called gandkai. The refuse cane after pressing is called 
khvif and the person who feeds the lire with the dried khoi during the boiling 
process is called jhonka. There arc four kijids ol sugar cane grown in this dis¬ 
trict : the bareliga from Bareilly, the srenlOy the dliaul^ and the jdtrL The cane 
when first sprouting is called pavi or pogtu when it begins to throw out little 
stems it is called bydnt^ and when the cane is one and a half* feet high ikh. The 
produce of sugar cane is, gur^ per ser IG pie; shabr^ 2 annas; c/duf^ 5 annas ; khdnd, 
annas; shira, 6 pie ; misrl, 8 annas; batdsa, 7 ; glndaura, a large wafer of fine 
sugar distributed at marriages and funerals, 10 annas; sabuai and gdta, 8 annas. 
There are many ceremonies connected with sugar cane cultivation in this district 
deserving of notice. The first of all is the pawan parchha, e., seeing in which 
direction the wind blows. There are two methods of ascertaining this (1) 
by dropping dust from an eminence, and (2) by elevating a rag on a bambu 
rod. Until the wind is seen to bo favourable the cane is not planted. Tho 
bringing out the plough and putting it into tho ground to turn over tho 
soil is called halaita. Brahmans are always present at the ceremony. (3) 
When tho ikh or cane is planted the plough is worshipped with turmerio 
and rice. This ceremony is called uhkar or okhar. (4) 0*^ the eleventh 
of the light half of K4rttik (October) the first ikh is cut, and around the first 
bundle a rod thread (kaldwa) is tied. After the ceremony the cane is dis¬ 
tributed. (6) The kolhu (or sugar-press) is not planted in the earth till the 
purohit (or family priest)*has declared the auspicious moment. (6) On the 
first day of pressing there is a ceremony called raswdi, wheti the juice of 
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the sugarcane is passed around. (7) There is a foasl when gw' k first cooked ; 
some is disiribnted and some set apart as an offering to the deity. This 
is called the/ccrW^, from a certain Pir Farid Bakshj Shakarganj, a local saint. 
(8) The last gur prepared is distributed at a feast called the (kh Oar hi. 

Experiments have recently ]K‘en made at Bhola vvliieh may have an import¬ 
ant influence on the future of sugarcane cultivation 
Sugar crushing miU h. . i * a n n i • i i 

in caiial-irngated districts. A sot ol small bori/iontal 

rollers turned by a small over-shot wheel exerting about eiglit-liorso power was 
erected at the falls, and succeeded in crushing a maiind of cano in five minutes. 
According to Mr. Butt’s ealculalions seven inaunds of cano arc pressed in the 
Shahjahanpur district in 4^ hours, or one mauiid in about 40 minutes ; and iu 
Meerut it takes 24 hours to fill one kandi with juice, which was fill(Ml by tlio 
rough and simple mill at Bhola in 32 minutes. The time, tliercfore, occupied 
by the water-mill as compared with tlie bullock mill is as one to eight, besides 
tho great saving in cattle and manual labour. The Bhola experiment is not 
yet complete, but all classes are satisfied of the importance of the success already 
obtained with hastily constructed machiuory of imperfect and inexpensive cha¬ 
racter. Taking tho returns of 1874-75, tho area under sugarcane irrigated by 
the canal amounted to 141,6fl2 acres, which yields 7|- million maunds, 260,000 
tons of g4r, worth about 2:[ millions sterling annually. Tht so figures alone show 
the great importance of the industry, and there can be no doubt that the appli¬ 
cation of water-power to crushing tho cane must have an important etfect on 
the sugar trade of this part of tho country by so lowering tho cost of production 
as to enlarge the area of its movomont.” Tho release of labour must tend to 
higher and more careful cultivation and to a general improvement in the standard 
of cultivation. Experimental mills are about to he constructed at Bhola, Ddsna, 
and Saldwa in this district, and at Ghitaura in the Muzatfarnagar district. 

The Indian-corn {Zea mays) crop is sown in Asdrh, usually in rausli and 
Indian.corn. soil, and, as a rule, receives irrigation. After tho 

ground has been ploughed, five or six times, the niaira^ or 
harrow sometimes called henga, is drawn over it. The seed is sown spars(dy, one ser 
sufficing for a kuchcha Ugha. In four months the crop is ripo. The stalk of tho 
makai is called pahra ; the ear is called kukrL If the crop is likely to bo poor 
i\\e pahra is given to cattle while green. When the grain has been beaten out, 
the empty ear is called gdli or giiliya ; and is used as fuel for fire. If the stalk is 
sound, the oars are generally stored with it in a thatched pile, and will remain 
good for a long time. A very fhvourite food in the villages is a bread made of 
equal quantities of gram and makai. Another favourite dish is pounded makai 
boiled m milk and sweetened with sugar. This is called daliya. A worm called 
nm does muoh injury to the stalk of mato', especially when there has been a 
sevei^e east wind (pdma), but after the hair {bdl), called chanwar, has once 

31 
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appeared ibis worm is eoklom seen. In makai flour there is no glutinous quality, 
so people do not knead it, but simply pour a little hot water on and bake it. 
The ears are frequently rou'^tod by the people and eaten before the grain gets 
hard. These arc called hhuta or hh^nta. The grain beaten out is usually termed 
nanha-ndj, ” This crop is cut in Asanj. The average produce per acre is nine 
maunds. The cost of production is about Rs. 8, and the value per acre Rs, 12 
or Rs. 13. 

Jodr {Sorghum vulgare) is sown in As6,rh and is grown in all sorts of land; 

only one ploughing is required. For grain the seed ia 
sown sparsely : two and a half sers per kuchcha bigha. 
What is sown for charior fodder is usually sown rather early and closely, sometimes 
in the beginning of Baisakh. The ear of jodr is called guphi or gupha. Jodr is baked 
and eaten in the same way as makaL While jodr is young an insect called hhminra 
or hhaunri injures the stem if there be a want of rain. This insect is as thin 
as thread, with a black lu?ad and earthy colored body. It is said that if cattle eat 
chari thus infected they soon sufler from severe pain and their bodies become 
inflated* There is no good remedy for it and the cattle usually die. Some¬ 
times cow-dung ashes are given as a remedy in these cases, and more frequently 
a paste made oi jodr flour and sour butter-milk. Those insects are innoxious to 
buffaloes only. They perish instantly the rain has fallen, and unless the ear 
has come out the crop is little injured. If the ear has sprouted before the rain 
comes the crop is destroyed and nearly valueless. The average produce per acre 
is from four and a half to five and a half maunds. The expenditure per acre is 
Rs. 5 or 6, and the value per acre is Rs. 12, From jodr are made roti^ parmaly 
and khil. Any grain that on being parched {jJiil jata) becomes inflated is in 
this district called khlL 
Ddjra {Peniclllaria 


BUjra. 


spicaia) is sown in Asdrh and cut in Asauj, It is gene¬ 
rally cultivated in hliur and inferior rausU soil. The seed is 
sown sparsely : about a quarter of a ser per bigha. 

The grain is of a heating or blood-giving character, and is chiefly eaten in tho 
cold season. It is frequeutly used for fomentations for pains. Tho stalks aro 
used as fodder. The average produce per acre is five maunds to six. The ex¬ 
penditure is about Rs. 3 and tho value of tho produce about Rs. 7. When the 
bdjra stalk (phatera) begins to throw out shoots, the villagers say * kainas phdt 
and when tho ear begins to show itself ‘ kakiba nazar ata^ The fluffy flower 
of bdjra is called Idr and bura. From bdjra grain are made roti^ khichriy andarzha 
and kUL 

Urd {PJia4eolu8 Rod>urghii) is sown in rausli or bhdr soil in As&rh, and is 
ripe by tlio end of Kudr or Asauj. Half a ser of seed is 
► sown per kuchcha higha. From the pdrwa or east wind 
tho stalk becomes afflicted by an insect which produoos a disease in the upper 


Urd. 
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pari of it, called chhipwa^ so called because the leaves become parched up into a 
scroll and are lost to view nearly. Another name for ilrd in common use ia 
mdsh. A smaller grain, but very similar to drdy is drdL A quarter of a ser of 
this is sown per kuchcJia bigha. T^vova dvdddl is made sattUj ddly iari^ bariyan^ 
imrati^ pern, and at Hapur and Puth pdpar. 

Moth (Fhaseolus acfmitifolius) is sown in bhtir lauds. It is sown in 
Sdwan and is ripe in Kdrttik, The grain is of a warm 
character. Too much rain injures it, and artificial 
irrigation is rarely resorted to. It is usually sown in lines with jodr. Tho 
average produce per aero is four and a half maunds. The expenditure is Rs. 
and value per aero Its. 13. Gtnvdr (Cyamopsis psoraloidesy D, C.) is sown in 
ddkar soil, usually about the middle of Asurh, and is ripe by Asauj. Whilo 

the bean is green it is eaten as a vegetable. When 
ripe it is given to animals only. The average produce 
per acre is ten maunds. The expenditure per acre is Rs. 7-8, and the value 
per acre about Rs. 0-8. 

ISdri or cotton ( Gos^'^ppium herhacenm) is sown in matiiydr and good rauslL 
The seed is laid sparsely, at one ser per kucfkcha bigha, 
usually in laud that last lioro a sugar cane crop. It 
blossoms in the beginning of Asauj, and from Kdrttik up to the middle of Pus 
people pluck the pods. If while tho cotton (kapds) is ripe in the pod (gular) 
any frost or cold of great intensity happens, tho cotton is ruined and the seed 
(binaulii) becomes black and moist. Manure is given to bdri. After the 
cotton is plucked the stalks are cut off and the best are used for basket“making, 
the rest for roofing, matting to protect earthen walls during the rains, and fuel. 
The pods are plucked by women, who, if hired Chamdrins, usually get ono- 
eighth share for their work. The average produce per acre is three and a 
half maunds, and tho expenditure per acre Rs. 8 ; the value is about Rs. 13. 
When the cotton plant shows the first leaf, in village parlance the season ia 
^UUvala holiF The two next stages are generally known as dopatii and chaupatti. 
When the flower appears tho plant is said to layna^ and more usually bdri 
lagna. Tho pod is called gular or dod.i or doda, Tho appearance of tho pod w 
described by villagers as taint am lagta< The next stage is the bursting of the 
pod, kapds kliilne lagta. The cotton seeds are called binaula^ and the cleaned cot¬ 
ton rdu The cloths manufactured from cotton in tho district are garhi^ malmalf 
dhotar^ gazi^ chirkhdna^ dostitif dolara^ kaliny and darL 

J?hdn (Oryz% saliva) is also frequently called sdthi because it takes sixly 
days to grow. It is sown at the end of As&rh and cut 
early in Asauj. Throe sers are sown per kuchcha bigha, 
auJ when the ground is M^ell covered with water an implement called a gahan ia 
drawn over tho surface* This ia a piece of ifakhta) timber on which four pegs 
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are fixed. The oar remains concealed iu the stalk until the latter is 
quite dry and tlirosliod. This dry stalk is called in this district purali or pavera. 
This after being beaten out (aa/ma) is used for bedding and food for cattle. The 
rice is oaten in many ways; (1) as chanla^ or rice moistened, then parched, then 
pounded ; (2), hhil^ rice moistened, then baked, is much eaten in KArttik during 
the Diwall festival. Hard rice which cannot be made into hliil is made into a coarse 
dish called saitn or hhojb/a^ A very similar food is rnmvnura^ which is inferior 
rice boiled, dried and subsequently parched. Eicc is found an active medicine 
in tlio cure of diarrhoea arising from lieat in the system. The cultivation of rice 
is small in this district, and is greater in the tahails of Gh4ziabad and Bdgpat 
than clsewh(!re. In the former tahsil, in 1870, while the cultivation of wheat was 
nearly 42,000 acres, only 970 acres wore devoted to the cultivation of rice. The 
})roduce is about 12 mauuds to the acre : the expenditure per acre Rs. 9 
and the average value about Rs. 15. similar to dhdn^ but smaller : it is 

largely grown in this district, and is nmch eaten by the well-to-do classes. The 
young rnunjl is first grown in a sort of nursery and then transplanted. This 
crop takes longer to ripen than dhdn. It also differs from it in appearance: dhdn 
is blackish, while munjl has a yellow tint. The car of this too shows itself. The 
produce per acre is about ten mauuds, and the value about Rs. 20. Munji 
is very largely grown in the Ganges kliddir^ especially in the southern portions 
included in tlie pargauahs of Garlimuktesar and Piith. 

Mung (Vhaseolus inioyu) is very like vrd. Lohii/a {Vigna sinensu) is 
usually sown in lines with jod)\ It resembles urd. but 
is larger. When unripe it is eaten as a vegetable. 
When ripe the grain is moistened and eaten with salt. The consumption is 
amall. 

Til (Sesamum Indlcmn)^ called in Persia knnjnd^ is usually grown as a 
fence round crops of jedr, gaudr, chariy &c. The plant 
boars a flower, and the dew taken oft the flower in the 
early morning is popularly supposed to be a panacea for all eye diseases. The. 
plant bears an oily seed which produces what is generally known as sweet oil; 
this is eaten like ghi (or clarified butter) with food. A disease known as ckhipwa 
injures this plant, producing a sort of blight which scrolls up the leaves. There 
is a proverb in frequent use: — tilon men id nahin kahna,^ —‘‘ to say there is no oil 
in the seeds of sosamum/’ which is equivalent to our proverb, to swear black 
is white. ’’ At tlio festival of Sakai, held in the month of Mdgh, Hindis eat a 
composition of gilr (a preparation of sugar) and til, which they call iilkut. 
The stalk of the til is only used as fuel. Til is sown at the end of Asauj 
and is ripe about the beginning of Baisakh. The produce, sown in lines with 
jodr,i8 about 25 sers ; the expense of this sowing docs not exceed one rupee, 
and the average price is 11 or 12 sers per rupee. 
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KaiKjni (Selaria Italica). This orep is sown about the end of Asarb and is cut 
early in Asauj. It is usually cultivated in lines with 
Kangni. gawdr, urd^ &c. The grain, a species of millet, is 

very small and of a hot character : it is popularly supposed to alleviate the pains 
attending on child-birth. The ear is v’'cry like the tail ot the little squirrel called 
galeti (Sciurus pahnaruui), Alanduicd (Eleusmecorocanci) is a very inferior grain^ 
and is only eaten l)y the ])oorest classes. The average produce per aero is 
14 tnaunds, the cx])enditure on Avhieh is Rs. 7, and the value of tho 
crops is H>s. 14. ChLiului^ a speci(is of vegetable (^j:\juo,v(iut1ius (jQUffcticus)^ 
of which large quantities are ibund growing wild, is little cultivated. Saivdn 
( OpliBmenuH frumeniaccus) is like kammi and is grown is ddJear land : it is little cul¬ 
tivated. It is said that this grain has seven distinct husks (parat). It is a species 
of millet and grows very rapidly, the time between its being sown and cut 
being only six weeks ; it is grown chiefly for the sake of fodder. Sdtiwcdc 
(Oplisjiieiius colonus). This grass, which grows wild, produces a grain which is 
collected by Kahdrs. Thes(‘ pco[)lo water it tlicmselves, and after gathering it 
beat tho grain out with a jough flail. Pusdi or pafisdi is a kind of rice which 
grows w'ild in jhils. Kahdrs collect it as they do sdnwah The grain is largely 
eaten by Hindus on their fast days. Thor or thulmr {Caja7ius hidicits.^ Var,) is 
a species of pulse ; the crop is sown as a fencing round sugarcane fields, and is 
very like arhar, 

Sani i^Crotolaria juncea) is sow'nin hhur land and ripens in three months or 
g jess. The seed is extracted and given to cattle, and tho 

stalk is steeped in water; when sufficiently moistened 
the bark is taken off’ and woven into ropes and coarse matting {tdt^ more gene¬ 
rally called gunny), 

San {Hibiscus cannabims) is sown in Chait and cut in Karttik; it is grown 
nsually with cotton in linos, and oftener still as a fence 
round it. It bears a beautiful white flow^er; tho fruit 
which succeeds it, called giiJra and sankdkray is eaten as a vegetable. Ropes and 
tdt are made from the bark as from saniy the ligneous portion of the stalk from 
which the bark or fibrous portion has been stripped is used as fuel, and matches 
are made by splitting it into thin slips and tipping thorn with a preparation 
of sulphur. The produce of the bark, a coarse hemp, is about 20 sers the acre 
the expenditure is not above one rupee, and the market value of the hemp is on 
an average ten sers for the rupee. 

Wheat {Triticum vulgare; gehdn). —This crop is sown in all sorts of land; ten 

Rabi crops. Wheat. kuchclta bighfi are sown seven plough- 

iugs are requisite, the first about the end of As&rh or 
early in S4wan. Tho maim (hetiga) is put over the land in all four times^ once 
after every other ploughing. About three days after the wheat has been sown 


San, 
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hhjdiis are nia(I<?, t. ibe field is divided off* into several beds, each surrounded 
by a small low mound of earth. Along these mounds mr^on {B. campestris} 
is sown. Tn Aghan (Jl/a/>pasir) water must be given. A little red worm 
called kukhij afflicts this crop in the oar, especially when the east winds are con¬ 
stant. In Plidignn too injurj' is frequently caused by the coming on of the 
west winds, then the crop becomes blackish and blighted ; smitten, as the 
English fanners say, with ‘ smut.' The villagers say of this that the crop is 
^^jhola ne mdra^ When the wheat is stored, two insects find their way into the 
khdti (where the corn-dealer stores his grain) : (1) the a black fine beetle 
which causes no damage and is venerated by Baniyas ; (2) the siirsdriy a tiny 
black insect which causes great injury to the grain. A good fencing of straw 
on tlie sides of the klidli is said to keep off* this insect. Wheat is cut in Baisdkh. 
The average produce per aero is eight maunds, the expenditure is about Rs. 10 
or Rs. 11, the value about Rs. 18. The cultivation of wheat in this district is 
very extensive. 

The following terms are used by villagers in relation to the cultivation of 
wheat and barley :—(1) when the wheat or barley first shoots from the ground it 
is said aui nazar am la(jtV'‘ and ^^nil dikhdi detd*' and jins pasar ai/d^ ; (2) when 
the blade throws out shoots iikra ane lagld"* and ‘‘jins taiar ; (3) when the 
crop can be cut for fodder it is called khavid; (4) when the ear begins to form, 
or “ hoik ane lagta’^^ ; (5) the hair on the oar of the corn is called p'dr ; 
(6) when the grain is being formed, but is still unripe, “ diidh par jatd^ and 
jins gadar aya”; (7) when the grain hardens gola ho jdia (8) and when dry 
gandum s^ndjau. The grain of wheat is called gaddL 

The preparations from wheat are roti^ kachatiri^ pxlriy pasauntha, ndn khatdif 
PreparatioDs from wheat halmdhiy sijiy mathriy suhdliy shakxpdray chauri^ 

and barley. gdnjhay ghewaVy khajlay p>ahdiy gulddna, sinwaiy kalway 

magady mataykhajdry sattUy barjiy khurmay laddu and phe7iij which differ in price 
from nine pies to ten annas per ser of two pounds. The preparations from 
barley are rotiy sattUy ddna aixidwa and ladduy which vary in price from six pies 
to one anna per son A festival is held on the threshing-floor as soon as a small 
pile (rds ) of corn has b‘^en cleaned and winnowed. This corn is surrounded by 
a circuit of cow-dung, and as soon as the purohit has finished his incantations, 
three lots of corn are taken from the little pile and placed in three different 
places:—one for the purohit, the second for tlieDevi or local goddess, and the 
third for Bhagwdn, or the god of the universe. After another incantation the 
purohit takes his share, while the Devils share is given to a Brahman jogi, and. 
Bhagwdn’s share to some fakir.* The ceremony is called siydwarh. 

The cultivation of barley (^Hordeum hexastichon) or jau resembles wheat. 

Barley. There are two species of barley grown in this district— 

(1) that which has the prickly hairs (ius^ on the ear; (2) that in which they are 
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Resent. The crop is sown rather later than, wheat and reaped a little earlier. 
The grain is mostly eaten by the poorer classes. During the festival of the Iloli 
the ears are roasted by Hindus, and on meeting they exchange parched barley 
in token of friendship. Hence the term holi (because, jau ka kola, or parched 
barley) is thus distributed. A medicine composed of water strained off from the 
ashes of burnt barley ears and stalks with a little butter-milk is much used as a 
euro for indigestion. The name given to the compound hjawakhar. The avt-rage 
produce per acre is from eight and a half to ten mauuds, the expenditure about 
Rs. 10, and the value per acre about Rs. 18. Gi-aui or channa {Cicer aneiiman) 
is usually sown in ddkar land al^out the cad of Asauj, and 
is gathered in the beginning of Baisiikh. Four sers 
of seed per kuchcha bigha arc sown. Neither the rnami or laka7' are put over 
ground sown with clumna. The tops of the young plants arc eaten as a 
vegetable. When ripe, channa is eaten either parched or split as a ddL Tho 
grain is largely consumed by horses. An insect called sfdnri occasionally 
injures growing channa. When channa is in the khdti an insect called dhora 
frequently causes damage. To w^ard off these tho people cover the cha^ina 
with sand. The average produce is about eight maunds an acre, the expenses 
are Hs. 4, and at 20 sors tho rupee tho value would be Rs. 16. Before the ffower 
appears in channa the green leaves are called adg. When nearly ripe, as used 
during tho Holi festival, the grain is called bant. Prom clumna are made ddl^ 
9eOy ladduy nakhiidij pakori^ misi childri or chilliy kadhi gulddna^ and chaicbena. 

Peas {Pimm sativinu) are sown at the end of Asauj and gathered in tho 
latter part of Baisukb. The cultiv'atiori is very similar 
to that of channa. The average produce per aero is 
six maunds. Tho oxpeuso is little, and tho value per acre about Bs. 10. 
This crop is frequeutly sown in lines with wheat and other rabi crops. Kilswn 
or safflower {Carthamus tinctorius) is usually sown with channa. It produces 


Safflower ^ flower with which clothes are dyed red. An insect 

called dl occasionally injures this crop. Groat damage 
is occasioned by lightning if tho crop bo in flower. Tho kdsum of Ganeshpur 
in this district is much celobratod. Kdsum is sown at the end of Asauj and 
gathered early in Baisdkh. Tho average produce per acre is 10 sors. The 
expenditure is about Rs. 2^ per acre, and tho value at two sers tho rupee about 
Rs. 5. Torya^ a species of mustard, is very similar to sarson, and is little gro wn 
in this district. When cultivated at all it is usually fouud in lines with drd 
The oil extracted is used for lighting purposes. Sar8on{B. Campestriu) ia 
usually sown with wheat and barley and has a yellow flower. When young 
the green leaves are eaten as a vegetable. The aarson oil is known as karwa 
ieU The seed is sown in Kirttik and the plants are ready in BaisAkh. The 
average produce per acre is one maund ten sers. The expenditure k about one 
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rupee and the market rale is usually about 18 sers the rupee. Another oil 
plant is tdrd {S, eruca ? ), which, like sarson^ is largely grown with wheat 
and barley in this district. 

Arhar {Cajanus Imlicus) is in some parts called tiUtr. It is sown with jodr^ 
chart and makai about Asirh, and is ripe in Joth, thus 
roinainiug eleven months in the field ; the grain is made 
into <^d/, £!., busked and split. Arhar is grown in large quantities ill thf*’ 

district. Chaina or cheaa {Panicam miliaceum) is a species of millet sowi® 
Chait or Bais^kh, and ripoin Jetli or Asdrh. It is little eaten except amon*^*« ie 
poorer classes, and its cultivation is not extensive. Jal or oats (Avoia «g) is 
usually sown with wheat and barley as fodder for horses. The cultivatj-^,!! [g Bmall. 

The young plants of^am';(/7c?/ or tobacco {iVlootiaiia tarr^'ucujn)<t reared in a 
Tobacco. of nursery until they bee i stroxbo 

are transplanted and grown in <6 d near 

a town or largo village. When half grown the upper leav^’^^^ 1 plant are 
torn off: this causes the essence or sap of the plant to settle ii leaves, 

which thus become largo and thick. After the tobacco has betttc^rOi 
some days in the field, after which it is piled up and bound ^bundles. 

The leaves are afterwards plucked off, and the dhanthla (or bai are 

burned. Two species of this plant are grown in this district, viz.^ th%\ 
katiya^ the latter of which is drier, Tobacco ashes are frequently 

for flesh wounds on cattle. The average prorluco of an aerd^ ^ 

' A 


cure 


maunds: the expenditure about Ils. 10, and the value of the crop Rs. 2dry 
Melons {Curcarhita melo^ or musk melon, and C, cirtidlus^ or water melon^ «,rb 

, grown largely on the banks of the Jumna, and to a less 

Melons. I 1 1 r* 1 

extent on tho banks of the Ganges and Hindan rivers. 

They are sown in Phdlgunor Ohait, and are ripe during the hottest part of the 

summer. Tho average produce of an acre is from fifteen to twenty maunds. 

The expenditure is about Rs. 10, and tho market rate on an average sixteen sera 

the rupee. 

Indigo {Indigofera tincloria) is sown, ono ser of seed to the higha, in Chait, 
Bais^-kh and Jeth; it is cut in Sdwan, Bhadonandtho 
early part of Asauj. A severe rainy season causes 
immense damage. Tho average produce per acre is from 35 maunds to 40 of 
tho green plant : the expenditure is about Rs. 5 per acre, and the ordinary rate 
is four to five maunds of the green plant per rupee. Mirich or chillis ( Capsicum 
frutesoens) pudina or mint {Mentha sadva)^ dhaniya or coriander seed (corian^ 
drum sativum) and khira or cucumber {Cuoiimis sativus) are sown about tho 

Garaeo vegetables. onions {Allium cepa) and lahan 

or garlic {Allium sativum), are sown in Asauj or early 
in EL&rttik* Chahora^ a sort of rice which grows extensively in the Bdgpat 
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tahsll, (yearly about 5,500 acres), is sownin Asirb ana the crop is cut, in Asanj. 
Marina is a nanie applied to linseed (<t*t or aM in the Btiopai tabsil, the only 
part of this district in which it is grown. The yearly area is about 1,300 
acres. Paunda is a very larce species of sugar cane. It is little grown, though 
sometimes to bo found in Biigpat and in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Meerut. Singlmra (Trapa binpinom) or water-caltrop is little growm in this 
distriot. Shalgam, turuij)s (Braseica rapa) arc as yet little cultivated, but yoarly 
increasing. Odjar (zardak) or carrots arc becoming more extensively culti¬ 
vated year by year. In 1870 there wore 250 acres of this vegetable cultivated 
in the B&gpat tahsil. Kdhp4a is a sort of rice very like munji. It is nowhere 
grown but near Baraut, and there in very small quantity. Saunf or aniseed 
(Pimpintlla anitum) is very little cidtivated, only about four acres in the entire 
district. (wheat and c/ianaa sown together) is some vhat extensively 

cultivated: nearly 2,000 acres are aiinally grown in the Bagpat and Kutana 
parganahs. Melki, the plant fenugreek, ( Trigonella fenugiacuni) is little culti¬ 
vated. Mantir or lentils (Ervvm lena) is not much cuiti- 
vait d. In 1873, about 33 acres of it were grown in tahsil 
BAgpat: this crop is also called and is the reputed source of iho Ilevalenta 

Arabica. The average produce per acre is four and a half maunds. The expendi¬ 
ture per acre is Rs. 3 and the value about lis 3. Ajwdln (I\?/choiis ajwdinj ,— 
This is a species of aniseed, but it is little grown. Of (piJguldb (rose) a few acres 
are found in tahsil Bagpat. Ker is an oil plant with small white leaves : it is very 
I little grown. Bejhar^ sl mixed crop of hurley, wheat a7id occasionally oats, is 
I frequently sown in the duab of the Hindan and the Jumna. The pulse khimri 
f or kenari (Latkyrus satbni,^) is not grown in this district. The pumpkin named 
kaddu is grown in some places, but in no great quantities. Kachra and kachri 
are grovm in considerable quantities. Tori, a species of vegetable marrow, is 
largely cultivated in the neighbourhood of large villages and towns. The 
kareh (Momordica charantia) is cultivated to a small extent in the same loca- 
> lities. Potatoes are largely grown in the neighbourhood of Meerut and FI4pur, 

. uaually from what is called the Naini Tdl seed. There arc three months in which 


^ potatoes are sown,— Kdrttik, Bbddon, and Asauj, and they are drawn in the 
I corresponding months of Bais^kli, Mangasir, and Phalgun. The average produce 
I per acre is from 120 to 150 maunds. The expense amounts to about Bs. 100 
I or ^s. value is about Us. 180. The kcwhdlu and the alu shakarkand 

1 (or swoet potatoe) are only grown in gardens. liend or castor-oil plants m 
|§eldoin seen, and no oil is extracted from them in this district. No grasses 
|are extenaiv^y grown as fodder. BaiMa is found in considerable quantities. 
Ilinoeme has tiU lately been cultivated fay Europeans only. Here and thero 
peWs of it are fo be seen in thp district, and its excellence is fully appreciate d 
by tihe ^amindir^ who have grown it. It has come into extensive use towrda 
I 32 
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Ghfiziabad. Dub grass (Agrostis hneariB)h to be found everywhere. It is this 
species that is usually collected by grass-cutters for the horses of Europeans, 

The fruit-trees cultivated in the upper Dudb and the wild products of which 
use is made by the inhabitants in times of scarcity may 
be briefly described here. The mango or dm is common 
everywhere. The Auraniiacece or citron-worts are numerous. Amongst them 
is the ^Egle marmelos (hel^ sriphal^YL,)^ the fruit of which, either made up into 
a syrup or taken raw, is considered a specific in cases of dysentery. The rind 
of the bel is made into snuff-boxes and salt-cellars. The wood is fit only for 
burning. The Citrus aurantium^ Linn, (orange, Eng. ; ndrangi H.), is largely 
cultivated in groves especially near towns by tho gardener caste. The Citrus 
Bergamia (lime, Eng.; neMy H.), the Citrus limonum (lemon Eng.; hard nehdy H.) 
and; the Citrus ynedica, (citron, Eng.; taratijy H.) are all cultivated throughout 
these Provinces. The small variety of lime known as the kdghazi nehti is highly 
esteemed; it flourishes especially in Jaunpur and Azamgarh, and is much used 
in the manufacture of sherbets. The mitha nehu or sweet lime is eaten. These 
trees flower in Magh and Phalgun, and tho fruit is ripe in Kuar (September- 
October.) 

Tliere are three well-known varieties of the orange: the sangtaray ndrangiy and 
Tcaunla; the last is the smallest and most highly prized. Nephelium liichi^ 
{Hohiy H. and Eng.) has been introduced from China and is now sometimes 
cultivated in European gardens. The fruit is ripe in June. The Eriohotrys 
Japanica (lokwdfy H. and Eug.) flourishes in great perfection. There are two 
varieties : tho aurkhy of a deep apricot colour, and the safedy of a light primrose 
colour. The trees flower in Aghan (November-Deoember) and the fruit ripens 
in March-April. The guava {Fsiflium pomiferum)y amnidy IL, is one of the 
commonest orchard trees. It blossoms in Chait (March), and tho fruit is ripe 
in S&wan. There are three varieties : the common pale yellow, the guldhi or 
pink, and tho aafed or pear guava. Of pummelows ( Citrus decumana) the two 
varieties known as chakotra and sidaphal are commonly cultivated, Tho Spon- 
dias mangifera; hog plum, Eng. (amra, H.,) is occasionally cultivatod; the fruit 
ripens in Sdwan. Besides this there are three varieties of tho common plum 
(Prunus domestiea) grown and known as the aldohdy (yellow variety) did buhhdra 
(purple), and WAt (red). The aluchd flowers in Magh (January) and ripens in 
Jeth (May). At the same time the peach {Persica vulgaris) comes to perfec¬ 
tion; the varieties best known are the round peach {drd) and the chakaiya or 
China peach. The apple (aeo, H.) has two representatives in the plains; the desi 
SCO or country apple and the wildyati seo or imported apple. Both are worth¬ 
less as fruit ; they ripen in Baisikh (April). The pomegranate {Punka gra^ 
natum) awdr, H,, is commonly grown ueaY villages and towms. It is naturalised 
in places; flowers in Ph&lgun, and matures its fruit in S&wan (July-August}, 
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There are three common ^’'arieties : the flowering pomegranate (white and pink), 
the rnitha (sweet), and the khaita (sour). 

The influence of the introJuedoii of the canal system on agriculture will now 
be notic('(l. Throughout the whole district irrigation 
is extensively practisetl iVom canals, wells, and tanks. 
From the following table, (comparing the state of’ irrigation at the past and pre¬ 
sent sottleinerits, it will bo se('n that the irrigated area has risen from 232,869 
acres to 577,291 acres, and tliongli those figures must bo received with caution, 
yet the fact of a very large iuen^tse in the irrigated area cannot be doubtt'.d. Tho 
iiicreastj in cultivation arui thtj decrease in tlie area retiirnod as barren and uncul- 
turahle must be scL down as pat tly due to the same cause ; — 


Parganah, 


^ ^ 

a 0) - 

c/j tf) 


1. Meerut ... 
S. II a pur 

3. Snrawa 

4. Garhniuktesar, 


6 Ddsna 
7. Jal&labad 


9. Bagpat 


10. 

Baraut ... 

(k' 

11. 

Kutana 

{k 

12. 

Chhaprauli 

1 K. 
)F. 

18. 

Sardhana ••• 

(K. 

i F 

14. 

Barn6wa ... 

SE; 

15. 

Eithor ... 

It" 

16. 

Hastinipur 



4'J, I 82 

13.75!) 
7,505) 
4.91)0 
9,(i68 
10,526 
6,626 
8,350 
12,18 3 
m.675 
I7,S84 
18,4')8 
21,469 

20,51 I 
12,890 
8,170 
4,833 
8,990 
6,34 2 
4,853 
3,738 
16,707 
12,883 
18,1 40 
14,879 
4^940 
19,299 
14,469 
22,648 


45,443 
25.«75 
21.669 
12,548 
1 1,035 
7,756; 
19,739' 
12.629! 
9,646; 
8,h6 3 
26.537 
J 5,241 
25,348 
is, 106 

22 , 447 ! 

2J,919| 
15,434 
12,870 
7,195 
4,176 
11,376; 
6 893 
6,720 
4,707 
19,532 
8,688 
16.) 16 
7,617 
27,3991 
24,368| 
33,788! 
63,442! 


150,021 

166,373 

65,236 

77.823 

29.823 
36.1 14 
29,583 
44,207 
20,83! 
24 079 

47.943 

61,932 

83.394 

92,189 

62,229 

6I,8J9 

79,952 

98,309 

33,380 

39,745 

26,718 

35.943 

24 912 
28,924 
51,357 
66,360 
38.262 
60,258 
6 1,535 
81,200 
60,* 04 
78,060 


107.539 
66 399 
45,971 
37 946 
20,057 
19.380 
26,7 00 


10,919 

33,348 

49 2 

2,043 

18,788 

... 

4,946 

19,138 

16-5 

26,4 ■» 4 

21,489 


46,174 

15,758 

89 1 

26,156 

57,288 


6t>,5.{0 

25,659 

105 

6,706 

46,463 


22,935 

88,944 

18-4 

14.)67 

65,7s6 

... 

59.064 

39,3!>5 

230 

14,906 

18,476 

... 

35,329 

4,416 

18-7 

9,819 

17,899 

... 

27,408 

8,585 

34 5 

8,194 

16,7i8 

... 

27,439 

1.485 

16 0 

18,443 

32,914 

... 

4I,3S9 

24.971 

29-2 

11,047 

27.215 

••• 

26,336 

8.3,022 

31-4 

11,248 

60,287 

... 

23.234 

67,966 

31'8 

8,7961 

61,909 

... 

29,008 

49/062 

223 


235,153 

> 234510 

99,077 

> 10 1.12! 
48,307 

^ 18,860 
5.8 890 
67 322 
37,103 
41,2S2 
86,663 
87.84S 
126,62a 

12S,763 
96,145 
99,SO‘i 
121,897 
124,129 
48.745 
48,754 
47,090 
47,178 
36 491 
37,429 
87,656 
87,931 
71,517 
72,76,4 
97,770 
120,971 
108.961 
164,160 


(S'* 2.33,468 318.8191 856.879 232,869 628.010 ... I ... 1/407,651 

(.1?., 217,501 244.808 1.043 616 677-i««i i 


iP., 217,501 244,808 1,043,615| 677,291 466^224 21*9 I47'9 1,505*824 

--—----—-- ! I _ ■ 

In the above table the area is given ia British standard acres. ‘E.’ refers to’ 
the %ure8 of the settiement under Eegolation IX. of 1833, made by Sir H. Ms 
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Elliot, and ^F.’ to the recent settlement effected by Mr. Forbes, G.B. The figured 
in both statements are taken from the settlement records as affbrdfiig more accu¬ 
rate and trustworthy data than any perfunctory inquiry at any other time. * 

Mr. Guthrie, in 1807, represents that irrigation wars then very scanty, and 
thjit from the berriiiiiino: of Auraiujzeb’s reiim cultiva- 

Eastern Jumna canftl. * • .1 1 po¬ 

tion was more and more backward. At the time of Sir 

H. M. Elliot’s assessment the Ganges canal had not been even surveyed and the 
full benefits of tbo Eastern Jumna canal had not yet been felt. The increase in 
irrigation in parganahs Chkaprauli, Baraut, Bariidwa, Bagpat, and Loni watered 
ly this canal has been vety marked. The growth of sugar-cane and the better 
crops has followed the introduction of the canal, and evei^at the last settlements 
during the few years it had been'iii operation its success had been such that it had 
‘‘caused all the waste landin the neighbjurlioodto bobrought under cultivation.” 
This, too, when Chliapranli, now, perhaps, the most JEortile and highly cultivated 
parganah in these Provinces, w^as almost a desert at the British occupation. 
Wherever this-canal runs it* is highly appreciated by the villagers, and none 
^of the evil effects whicfi are said to accrue from the use of the Ganges canal are 
ascribed to its water, with the exception of thovse arising from the Qver-satura- 
tion of the soil, and which are, in a measure, avoidable by the cultivators them¬ 
selves. Taking the principal crops for five years, tlio following statement 
shows the areas irrigated from this canal in each year by measurement (M.) 
and by contract (0.): as a ride, the Contract system is preferred by the culti- 
vato;rs as more profitable for them:— • . * . 


* CropSv 

1 

1868-69. j 

1869 

-70. 

J870-71. 

1871-78. 

1872-73. 

M. 

C. 

AT. 

C. 

M. 

c. 

M. 

c. 

M. 

Gardens, 


606 

462 

871 

296 

1,080 

4 

987 


978 

Sngar*caiic, 

• M 

9,603 

7,340 

7,383 

6,728 

13,110 

96 

14,297 

98 


Kice, 


886 

1,739 

4,182 

2,896 

6,707 

19 

5,077 

16 

6,777 


• «e 

27,729 

21,920 

41,606 

1,231 

43,376 

255 

42,926 

»*• 

36,6US 

Harley, 

... 

491 

416 

1,608 

42 

1,386 

28 

1,429 

see 



sse 

23,883 

3,168 

3,616 

3,183 

8,674 

14 

3,538 

*e# 

1,979 

Other cereals. 


1,614 

1,664 

601 

342 

462 

2 

201 


2,078 

Pulses, 


2,881 

1,037 

6,876 

38i 

4,906 

61 

4,696 

*«• 

3,166 

Fodder, 


582 

187 

3,064 

1,726 

2,368 

6 

i ,,, 

M* 

416 

Fibres, 

f.. 

2,418 

2,617 

4,803 

4,173 

6,431 

1C 

) 3,863 

... 

4,140 

Dyes, 

... 

188 

... 

147 


188 



68 

802 

Progs, 

see 

*«• 

... 

24 

4 

46 

M. 

43 

• e« 

28 

Oil-sei^ds, 


6 

8 

6 

•«« 

10 

• •• 

18 

• •• 

818 
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The following statement shows the irrigation in each parganah from the Eastern 
Jurnna Canal ;— 


Year. 

Chhaprauli. 

Baraut. 




Khar if, ... 

6,890 


Habi, ... 

1: ,040 

15,640 

Total j 

16.430 

, 23,927 

1867-68—- 

Kbari'f,... . * ... 

4,613 

6.183 

liabi, ... 

. 6.994 

i^,G90 

Tola!/ 

10,607 

16,873 

1868-69— 

Kharif, .. 

6,413 

10.49*^ 

Kabi, ... * ... 

•0,763 

16,569 

Total, 

J7,20G'1 

~27,05f 

1869-70— 

__ 


Khanf,... 

7.972 

1 1,823® 

liabi, ... 

9,556 

14,661 

Total, 

1870-^1 — 

Kharif, ... 

T7~5Js 

26,384 

6,744 1 

8.399 . 

Kabi, ... 

9,40S ! 

13,458 

Total, 

r 16,162 1 

21,857 

1871-72— 

___1 


Kharif, ... • 

4:873 

7*304 

Kabi, 

10,778 

13,070 

Total, 

1872-73— 

15,'651 

20,374 

Khary,'... 

'6,76(5 

' 7,969 

Babf, ... 

7,810 

10,i6| 

Total, 

13~6~70 

«18,180 


Kutdua. 

Bariiavva. 

Loni. 

Odgpat. 

Total. 

4 804 
9,167 

1,240 

2,658 

1.510 

3,220 

8.824 

15,883 

29,621 

67,^08 

14,031 

3,904 

4i7S0 

24,207 

'87,T2»" 

4,403 
6,8 iO 

923 

2,000 

1,581 

3; 2 39 

7,226 

14,863 

24,879 

41,996 

11 223^. 

,2923 

4.7 70 

• 2I,67<4 

66,875 

6,568 

7,521 

* I,.5i3 
2,3 48 

1.718 

3,025 

10,-26 

16,418 

36,67 1 
67,219 

13,084 

8,861 

6,343 

27,239 

93,790 

6,016 

7 432 

1,0'9 

2,108 

2,394 

3 604 

1 1.989 

1 5,019 

41,873 

52,280 

I V48 

3,787 

^67998” 

27,008 

94,163 

4,880 

7.182 

1,179 

2,: 23 

2,248 

8.639 

9,317 
i 15.119 

32,767 

60,829 

" 12^^ 

3,302 

5.787* 

24,436 

*83,696’ 

4,254 

6,992 

M27 

2 05 1 

1,52) 

8.992 

16,694 

28,07 1 
52,54 1 

11,246 

3,178 

5,547 

24,^6 

“ 80,582 * 

4,85 9 
6,704 

939 

1,706’ 

iV^7;i 
3,41 6 

7,272 

13,936 

28,' 72 
43,733 

iiTfies 

2 , 616 ’'j 

4,689 

21,208~ 

71,805' 


in 1863-64 to 71,248 acres. -‘i 

The original Gauges canal system consisted of continuous main raibaha» 
^ Ganges canal. pariillcl to and at some distance from the Du*b water¬ 

shed, but this was discarded owing to the obstruction caused to the draina<re hne at 
several points. The main rajbahai are now biung gradually cut'through at the 
drainage linos wherever practicable, and irrigation is extended by minor water- 
channels, called gids, carried along the watershed of the minor dutibs The whole 
system is IJius being slowly converted into, one of rajhahas starting from the main 
channel, or from favourable points in the old main ra^haha^, and running along tlie 
ndges of the minor duAbs. This is especially the case in the upper portions of the 
Gang^ canal. In carrying out these alterations and in the extension of irrigation 
s^raluBw channels and rajbahas have been constructed during the last ten years. 

e irrigation revenue of the Ganges canal is based on charges regulated by the 
area© land irrigated and the crops standing on that land. On the^rinciple that 
vanous crops require water in various quantities from their occupying the land for 
a^eatw or less time, all possible crops have been divided into four classes with 
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Eastern Jumna canal is one of a simple fixed charge on each kul4ba or water outlei 
from the distributary channel. On the Ganges canal the surveyors note from the 
village maps and the field registers the distinguishing numbers of each field and 
the crops it bears. The water bailiffs fchaukid&rs) have small areas assigned to 
them, in which they must know every field irrigated, and point out such fields to 
the surveyor. The ziladars, one to each canal subdivision on the canal, collect 
and complete the reports of the surveyors, and calculating the charges thereon, 
submit the same to the Executive Engineer, who collects the revenue, village by 
village, through the collectors of the district. The village patw&ri or accountant 
assists the lambardar or person engaging for the land-revenue on behalf of the 
tillage community, and who receives two per cent, on the irrigation assessment of 
his village for his trouble. The Ganges canal was opened in 1855, three year# 
after the cutting in these parts had been completed, but up to 1861 there are no 
returns of irrigation that can be relied upon. The main Ganges canal irrigates 
parganahs Sardhana, Meerut, Jalalabad, Dasna, and portions of Loni and 
H&pur, and the Amipshahr branch irrigates Ilastinapur, Kithor, Sar4wii, Piith,. 
Garhmuktesar, and the cast of I14pur. 

The following statement gives the irrigation per parganah for seven years:— 


■ 

Year. 

Parganah. 

i 

1 

"2 

to 

QQ 

g 

1 

u 

0 

'OJ 

B 

d 

a 

w; 

VC8 

Q 

* 1 

JS 

5 

‘S 

3 

3 

vsU 

^0 

1 

s 

Q 

s' 

■3 

a 

.£3 

u 

0 


m 

JS 

s 

J866-67— 
Kharlf,... 
Rabi, «*• 
Total,... 
1806-68— 
Kharil,... 
Habi, 
Total,... 

0,062 

9,222 

11,774 

19,613 

1,187 

2,629 

6,138 

13,460 

7,047 

20,270 

27^37? 

60 

3,437 

6,246 

1,953 

5,790 

980 

2,974 

¥,964 

218 

664 

• «« 

38,786 

80,918 

i 6,274 

31,387 

3,816 

19,698 

60 

128 

Tsia 

1 

61 

37 

199 

9,683 

7,743 

882 

%*• 

1,19,704 

6,864 

6,899 

9,718 

12,924 

930 

1,960 

”27^ 

4,293 

6,967 

6,153 

16,340 

3,966 

2,668 

2,872 

2,722 

1,140 

1,763 

280 

241 

»a* 

249 


11,763 

22,642 

n,260 

20,493 

6,624 

5,094 


621 

249 

84,461 

1868*69— 
Kbai'il, «*. 
Babi, ... 
Total, 
1869-70— 
Kliad£,... 
Babi, ... 

Total,... 
ismi— 
KJiarIf, 
Babi, ... 
Total, •.«. 
1871-72— 
Bbari^... 
Babi, ... 
Total,... 
1879-73— 
Kharif,... 
Babi, ... 

Total, ... 

8,504 

17,632 

20,318 

.35,608 

1,672 

2,819 

10,345 

23,299 

15,801 

33,284 

6,26i 

13,647 

4,629 

9,543 

3,242 

7,168 

988 

4,147 

192 

488 

70,841 

1,47,480 

26,080 

65,926 

4,491 

33,647 

48,585 

18,799 

14,073 

10,400 

6,189 

mm 

2,17*827 

7.926 

10,470 

17,016 

22,406 

1,922 

2,546 

1 3,049 
16,217 

17.117 

24,336 

6,826 

4,682 

"¥,948 

4,162 

6,147 

8,897 

3,371 

1,643 

1,986 

180 

881 

77,163 

91,670 

18,896 


4,467 

29,266 

41,462 

286 

9,299 

12,268 


69 

1,68,842 

6,60) 

11,186 

B 

1^232 

2,486 

1 7,878 
16 854 

9,962 

26,686 

9 

11 

6,102 

6,613 

4,203 

7,820 

2,735 

8,931 

9S8 

8,709 

174 

471 

89.9IS 

1,06,997 

17,787 

38,460 

10,946 

16,663 

8,718 

26,232 

36,688 

“20 

11,716 

12,023 

6,666 

3,648 

662 

1,67,609 

6,960 

15,443 

1,034 

2,109 

7,130 

is,m 

8,586} ... 
17,380l ... 

4,408 

4J01 

2,676 

6,341 

1,877 

8,681 

880 

9,17* 

106 

394 

48,798 

69,816 

26^608 

3,143 

19.266 

26,966 

... 

8,509 

8,219 

6,606 


899 

I,l8,l(i8 

6,892 
> 7,945 

»,97« 

18,841 

1,118 

S,87» 

6,961 
13,268 

6,446 

13,218 

6 

4,116 

4,899 

2,914 

6,814 

1,986 

3,363 

887 

9,898 

188 

888 

40,489 

60,881 

1,06,676 

113,837 

23,817 

8.497U0^2JU> 

19,663 

6 

8,414 

a,] 88 

6,849 

3,279 

47<l| 
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Sizioo the introduction of the canal, sugar cane cultivation has increased 
more than that of any other crop. The cultivation has more than doubled in 
the last few years. The following statement shows the area^ under the principal 
crops watered by the Ganges Canal for four years: — 


Crops. 

1869-70. 

1870 71. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

Card ens, 


1,926 

1,641 

1,246 

1,379 

iSugarcane, 


27,320 

84,011 

28,046 

26,807 

Wheat, 


67,822 

65,654 

49,185 

53,363 

Barley, 


7,986 

8,789 

4,198 

6,732 

Bice, 


8,046 

4,777 

4,660 

4,651 

Maize, 


101,462 

416 

153 

161 

Other cereals. 

... 

6,912 

3,667 

1,441 

1,661 

Gram, 


8 876 

4,846 

1,904 

3,546 

Other pulses, 

»■ • 

1 6,288 

4,154 

2,207 

186 

Fodder, 


1894 

272 

685 

611 

Cotton, 


10,616 

4,343 

3,9C4 i 

2,133 

Other fibres, 


188 

1,168 

556 

60 

Indigo, 

f •• 

6,941 

4,167 

4,998 

6,765 

Other dyes, 


82 

116 

7 

823 

Drugs, 

— 

62 

48 

14 

30 

Oil-seeds, 

... 

... 


1 

1 

8 


The cultivation, too, of other crops has increased, especially of cotton, indigo, 
and wheat. Hitherto little damage has been caused by the efBorescenoe of reA, 
and probably there is now little danger of a ny further injury. In some places 

^ It will be interesting to note here the statement of sugar cultivation given by Mr. Colin 
Shakespear in October, I8is 


O^sna, 

B^pat, 

HIpuri 

Meerut, 


Par^nak. 

••• »•# 


••• 

f,M tV« 


1809. 


1816. 


Blghoi, 

Acres, 

Bighast 

Aerss, 

882 

240 

68 S 

899 

1,844 

1,160 

2.670 

1,669 

1,828 

1,140 

2,269 

1|446 

6,799 

4,218 

9,206 

6,764 

10,m 

6,748 

14,773 

9,268 


Total 
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where the land is low-lyJng and in the immediate vicinity of the canal or ifs 
rajhahas percolation has rendered the ground sodden, and whenever tl>e moisture 
in some measure subsides reh appears, but in no great quantities, and it is usually 
found that manure counteracts its evil effects. In some few places the ground 
has been rendered nearly usol^*ss by excessive percolation : these spots are 
usually found immediately under the cannl banks where a depression in the line 
of country has placed the course of the canal at a higli elevation above the sur¬ 
rounding country. Occasionally, in the best land watered by the canal, reh 
appears, but now, owing to judicious arrangements respecting the supply of 
water, its ap{)earancc is more rare than formerly, for the zammdars themselves 
admit that it is not the water itself but its being given in excess that produces 
reh, and this view is doubtless correct, for wherever land is being constantly 
moistened reh will bo founrl as in the low-lying khddvr lands of the Hinclan. 

A very small portion of the district is now insufficiently watered. The^lifts 

ab(»vc tlio rivers and the tract of undulating sand above 
Irrigation requirements. ^ , » • . . ^ , 

the branges are, now^ever, scantily irrigated, and as the 
Boilin such tracts is of the poorest description, cultivation is very precarious and 
distress in dry years very great. Mr. Forbes anxiously calls attention to this 
subject. It is questionable, indeed, whetiier the in liscriininatii introduction of 
canal-irrigation, oven if it w^ere feasible, would at once raise the character of such 
tracts. To flood a poor unpopulated tract with a sudden flii^h of water is more 
likely to exhaust its already sterile soil than to increase its producti powers. Bu t 
gradual extension of irrigation cannot fail to be of the greatest benefit even to tlio 
poorest soil, and there is little doubt that Mr. Forbes’suggestion of takkdvi ad¬ 
vances for the construction of pukka wells in Garliinuktesar may be applied with 
advantage both in this and other districts to all tlie sandy tracts along the banks 
of the Ganges which lie beyond easy reach of the canal. It appears desirable that 
the subject of takkdvi advances in such tracts should bo taken into active consider¬ 
ation, unless, indeed, it is contemplated tointroduoo canals. But Mr. Forbes re¬ 
presents, on behalf of the cultivators in some parts of the Hdpnr and Jalalabad 
parganahs, and other tracts now cut ofl*from the canal, that they should be told, 
TOoeforall, what is the prospect of their being supplied w ith canal water, in order 
that tbeymayknoww^hetheror not tosink capital in the construction of wells, 
whioh, in their present state of uncertainty, they cannot venture to do. His request 
is reasonable.^ Some allusion has been made to the obstruction of the natural course 
of thedrainage ofthe country by the canal water-courses. It is, therefore, satisfac-- 
tory to learn that steps have already been taken to remedy this evil. Us, 20,000 
were granted in 1673 for a drainage cut in the Chhaprauli parganah in .one of 
the most injured tracts. The complaint is still made that individual villages 
have sufferecl by the canal in the destruction of their wells, owing to the rise in 
^ 1 Mr. Buck, 0. S. . 
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Irrigation from wells. 


water-level, while the canal has not given them an equal snj>ply iu retui'n. 
But all these evils are capable of being rcincdiecl, and will in time cease to exist. 
There arc five kinds of wells in this district : the puicka^ kucJiclia y khmiyay 
dakkety and dher, A pukka well is bulit at an expense, 
according to dcqdh of cxcavatio/i, up to Rs. 1,000, and 
at the bottom a frame of wood is laid perfectly level; this is called the nahekak, 
and is the frame on which the masonry is laid. On this the ynh>. is built, and 
in order to sinlt the yola to the required depth, the eartli is exeavated from uiulor 
the nalichak by a chdhhun or well-digger with an instrument: called jham* The 
digging goes on till kunkur or a hard fetraiinn is found, when a hole is dug 
with an iron bar and the water begins to rise; this hole is calkxl the hdni : hence 
the term Inhnh hi»uiy said of a well where water is periectly inexhaustible in 
quantity. When a cultivator says SiU'ica had he n»e.‘ms that the water was so 
little that the well could only be worked for pari ot‘ the day, while retxm 1um<% 
is said of a well which is nearly wholly useless from being choked up wdth sand 
and silt. Ihe knch^Iia well is sometimes merely a deep hole dug in the eartll 
witliout lining of any kind; soineiimos it has a gnltti or koihi inudu either of 
joined wood or ajar (stalks of arhar), or mulberry {shahiiU.) A Jcjthi of joined 
wood costs from Rs. 40 to Rs. 60. 

Xlie khasiya holds a middle course between the pukka and hichcha well^ and 
Kbasiyawcll found in land where the soil is not of sufficiently firm 

character to allow of a kncJiclia well, and where masonry 
is required to support the sides. Owing to percolation from the canals, except iu 
bdngar land, kuchcha wells do not now^ last so long as formerly. TIjg average dura* 
tion of a kuo/icka well was before 1853-54 from ten to twelve years. It is now less 


than half this. The kofhis or grain sitores of the Baniyas have suffered from this 
percolation to an equal extent, for they have become so moist that grain will 
not remain good in them. The result of this is that corn is moved about much 
more briskly than formerly. The depth of water from the surface of the ground 
in land near canals has greatly lessened. In tahsil Sardhana, where 20 years ago 
water was from 18 to ?5 feet from the surface, it is now to bo found at a depth of 
from 7 to 10 feet and this at a distance of two miles from the canal. In Tikri 
in psfrganah Barnfiwa water is found at a depth of 44 feet, in the Paraiili jungle 
at 46 feet, and in the Hindan bdryar at Pancbliat 37 feet. In Rasndi Mirpur 
and Bohta Rasulpur in parganah Meerut the depth of water has decreased from 
83 and 35 feet to 22 and 24 feet. This takes place from the action of a 
rajbalm or distributary canal only, A dahka well is one sunk iu high ground 
close by a canal or rajbaha whose water from the elevation of the land cannot 
irrigate it The well survives from the percolation, and is usually a fairly con¬ 
structed work. When it is a mere pit on land slightly elevated above a sur¬ 
rounding piece of water the hole is called dher. 


33 
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In calculating the cost of well-irrigation there are three items to be regarded 
—-tlio men, bullocks, and implements. Thre^ men— 
Coat of well irrigation. charsi^a, kiliya and panmela---8Lre required in work¬ 

ing a well. Their wages at 2| annas a day amount to annas, and the 
Lire of four oxoii at 3 or 4 annas, say 14 annas, should be added. Under 
favourable circumstances, the well not being more than 45 or 50 feet deep, 
a two Ido or lift well with four oxen can thoroughly irrigate one pukka 
bigha, or two-thirds of an acre a day. The labour then per acre will be 
Bs. 2-2-4 ; for sugar cano, however, there are generally three w\aterings. The 
well irrigation, then, of an acre will bo Us. 6-7, or with wear and tear of ropes 
and gear Rs. 7. It may be objected that the oxen must be kept by the culti¬ 
vator for ploughing purposes, and that their labour should not be valued, as 
they would otherwise bo doing nothing. But it appears to be generally agreed 
that a cultivator whose land receives canal irrigation can cultivate his thirty 
bighas with as much facility as the man dependent on well-irrigation can his 
twenty bighas. The one great complaint against the canal system is that tho 
tdiilB (or periods of suspension of irrigation) are frequently fixed at times w'hen 
water is absolutely necessary for the success of a crop. 

In 1871 the irrigation from wells in the Meerut tahsil was returned at 
55,132 acres, and from other sources as tanks, ihils, &c., 

Amount of well-irrigation. o n n t ^ 

at 3,328 acres; bardhann, welIvS 40,65)0 acres and tanks, 

Ac., 1,715 acres ; Ihipur, wells (>0,841 acres, and tanks, (fcc., 2,733 acres ; Gha- 

aiabad, wells 70,177 acres, and tanks 1,003 acres; Mawdna, wells 20,122 acres, 

and tanka 904 acres, and Biigpat, wells 44,423 acres, and tanks 1,672 acres. 

The district total for that year shows tvelJs, 291,395 acres ; tanks, &c., 12,255 

acres, and canals, 280,179 acres, or a grand total of 583,829 acres out of a 

cultivated area amounting to 1,043,515 acres, leaving only 466,224 acres 

unirrigatod. The wells have held their place to a great extent, though in the 

beat well tracts along the watersheds of the lines of drainage numbers have 

been destroyed from percolation. This result could not bo avoided, since 

it was necessary to lead the main lines of canal along the same watersheds, 

to avoid those tracts in which the loose and broken nature of the surface and 

the disintegration of the under lying strata presented as formidable obstacles 

to the construction of canal cliannels as it did formerly to wells. 

The injuries to which different crops are subject in this district are briefly 
R8 follows : —ASz7de, a small insect with dark-red and 
brown body, which injures sugar cane, maize, and jodr. 
Gobh is produced by the prevalence of severe winds and consists in the plant 


Blights. 


giving out little stems which weaken it. Swidi is a large black-headed green 
worm which attacks the plant during the east winds, and attacks gram and pea* 
as soon as the flower appears. Kukhi and mivm are little red worms which 
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attack wheat and barley in the ear, girin^;; a crop quite a rod appearance. They 
appear principally during the prevalence of east winds and excessive rain. 
Chhvpwa attacks tily mdsh and sarson. Bhaunri is a small and very thin earthy- 
coloured worm with a black head whicli appaars on jod^^ when there is drought. 
Karanjwa is the najne given to smut in barley. The same name is given 
to the blight which attacks wheat and sugar cane, when on breaking a stem a 
dark inky matter exudes. When from the fallingof rain fnoth becomes covered 
with earth the plant dries up. This condition is expressed by villagers as 
^Harkwa ne nidra''* The dl is an insect which afflicts Msam and aarson and 
the hanswa injures sugar cane in the early period of its growth. Khamlwais pro¬ 
duced by floods in the kharif, Tiddl or locusts rarely do damage. They 
sometimes, however, appear in the kliarif. Pdla (hoar frost) and ola (hailstones) 
frequently cause much de:Jriiction. A crop injured by an adverse wind is said 
iohohaydi' ne mdra. This term is espeeially used in reibrence to the sugar cano 
and cotton crops. Mist (kuJi7‘u) is most injurious to the sarson plant. Bdjra 
and Jodr are sometimes afflicted by ilie worm gendwa. 

This district is not subject to floods to any great extent. Sometimes from 

the rising of the Ganges and Jumna some damage is 
Floods, &c. , 

done to the kharif^ but even this is of rare occurrence. 

Sometimes, too, from the impeding of drainage by the network ol rajbaliaSy some 
temporary injury is done, but before the succeeding rains can repeat the 
damage the necessary syphons or aqueducts have, usually, been constructed. 
Some account of the various draiuago scliemes taken iu hand by the Irrigation 
Department has already been given, ami all that need bo said here is that the 
magnitude of the evil is fully recognized- and prompt inoasurcs have now 
been taken to remedy the defects in ihc present irrigation lines. To prevent 
the recurrence of floods from the Jarnna in parganah Loni the Jumna embank¬ 
ment has been constructed. The chief difliculty in the way of the wmrk is the 
sandy character of the soil in the neighbouriiood, but it has on the whole been 
successful. 

Meerut district is, humanly speaking, safe from the miseries of extreme 
Fainineg famine owing to its magnificent system of canal irriga¬ 

tion and fiicilities for sinking wells. Dur'ng the last 
famine year (1868-69), the area watered by the Ganges and Eastern Jumna 
Canals was 311,825 acres, or 30 per cent, of the cultivation. The total irrigated 
area from wells and canals was 577,340 acres, or 56 per cent, of the cultiva¬ 
tion. 166,407 acres of the canal tracts were sown with wheat, and the impetus 
given by the high prices to the production of food and fodder crops was very great. 
The Panjab and Dehli Railway now runs from north to south, joining the East 
Indian Railway at GhAziabad, and thus opens a passage for the commerce of the 
Iqwer DuAb, The Ganges and Jumna rivers and Ganges canal further facilitate 
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Bricks. 


Timber. 


trade. There are good roadji connecting the great centres of population with 
one another ; and the imperial lines of road and the railways form channels of 
communication with surrounding districts. While therefore Meerut possessed 
good natural advantages increased manifold by art, it also enjoyed an accessible 
situation during the famine of 1868-G9, and it %va8 heavy exports from this district 
that kept up prices in it. The grain exported from the district at first to the lower 
Diiiib, and later on to the Fanjah, Saharanpur, and Ilohilkhand, is estimated at 
more than liaH'a million of maunds. There was no widespread suffering in Meerut: 
works were luidertakcm experimentally at various points, but the people did not 
resort to them, and whatever need for relief there was appeared among the poorer 
urban classes alone, and among them for a short time only. The prices ruling 
during the seasons of scarcity are given under ‘^prices.” , 

There is no stone in this district except such as is brought from Dohli and 
Agra. The average price of the small brick (lakJiora)^ 
the dimensions of wliich are 5" X 3^'' X 1^, is Rs. 125 per 
lakh, or 100,000, at the kiln stacked ; of the next in size about Rs. 200 or Ils. 225 
per lakh ; and of the 1 n’go Government brick called gnma^ 12'' X O'"', the price at 
the kiln is from Rs, 650 to Rs. 800 per lakh. Sal i^Shorea rohmia) is not grown 
in this district, but largo quantities are brought down from 
Hardwdr by the Ganges Canal. S/dsham (^Dalbergia 
Bmu) and other woods are largely grown in this district; the average price 
per foot is twenty annas. The usual price of jdnuih (Eugenia jamI>oIanum) is 
twelve annas ; of aim (Azacbf.mchCa Indka) also 12 annas, and of mango 
(Mangifera Indica) eight annas per cubic foot, Kikar (Acacia Arahica) is 
much used in making agricailtural implements as ploughs, gdrisy and the 
Tcolhu or sugar-mill pressing logs. Tlic wood of the gdlar (Ficus racemosa) 
is used always for making the kotha or foundation-fraino of a well, as damp 
does not injure it. Tiie wood of the siras (Albizzia lehbek) is little used for 
building purposes. Jdtnan wood will, as a rule, not last more than twenty 
years; after that it becomes afflicted with a dry rot, Mahua or maua (Bassia 
latifolia) is not niiicli grown, but its wood is much esteemed. Bhdk 
(Butea frondosa) is largely grown and much used in building. From shdhtdt 
or mulberry (Morns Indica) the villagers make yokes for their oxen; the wood is 
considered particularly soft and strong. Sembal (Bomhax M ilaharicum) is used 
for beams ; idn (Cedrela toona) only for ornamental beams and supports. 
The value of kunkiir lime is about ten or twelve rupees per 100 maunds. In the 
Qhdziabad tahsil, lime is manufactured from kunkur found 
in pits in the village of Chliajupur; in the parganah of 
Hapur, at Ay4dnagar and at Sadullahpur*; in tahsil Sardhana, near Malahra> 
and in parganah Meerut at Tihrot, and in the neighbourhood of Meerut. Kun- 
kur is of two kinds: the large block kunkur so extensively used in canal worke 


Lime, 
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called chatdrij the small ktmkur for roads is termed bichhwa* The most extcusive 
kunkiir pits from which chatcin is dug arc those ot N&udpur and Nar&yanpur 
in the tahsil of Gh4z;iabad, and in the same locality many other villages have 
pits of In parganah Garhmuktesar there are kunkiir pits at Faridpur, 

Sikhera, Rajpur, an l Dattiyana ; in parganah Sarawa at Rasulpur Dantia ; in 
parganah ffipur at N41 i Hasanpur and BrijnMhpnr, a village also known as 
Bahramand B4sh. In Meerut, kunkur is found in many villages- The pit nearest 
the city and cantonments is that in the present police lines near the old canton¬ 
ments of the Sappers and Miners. In the pargaiiahs included in tahsils Bagpat, 
Maw4na and Sardhaiia kunkur is found, but is not so extensively scattered as in 
the southern portions of the district. Kunkur for roads must bo stacked nine 
inches deep for consolidation to six inches. The quantity on a mile of a road 
12 feet wide would thereioro be 47,520 cubic feet. The cost at Rs. 4 per 100 
cubic feet would bo Rs. 1,900. The cost per 100 cubic feet is for excavation, 
cleaning and stacking one rupee, consolidation twelve annas, and cartage at the 
following rates j)or mile : for one mile twelve annas, and for each succeeding 
mile one anna less per mile up to five miles. From 0 to 8 miles, 8 annas ; from 
8 to 14 miles, 7 annas; and above that 6 annas. 

The principal source from which salt was formerly obtained in the Meerut 
g district is the extensive salt tracts of Gh4ziabad, portions 

of which lie in the Loni parganah and portions in the 
Bulandshahr district (page 34). This salt tract is situated in the low-lying khetdir 
lands of the Jumna, and stretches from beyond the town of Loiii along the banks of 
the Jumna, to within the boundary of the Bulandshahr district. Since 1833 A, D. 
the manufacture of salt on this tract has boon entirely suppressed, but previous 


to that year many thousand maunds of salt of a good quality used to be manu¬ 
factured yearly. A little saltpetre is manufiictured in this district: about 150 
Saltpetre. factories (all crude), producing from 150 to 200 maunds 

each, being worked yearly : of this number, the majority 
are dustered in parganah B4gpat, and the remainder are scattered all over tho 
district. Previous to 1867 a saltpetre refinery was worked at Hdpur, butsinoo 
that year it has been closed owing to the depressed condition of tho saltpetre 
trade. Impure carbonate of soda, or as it is usually called is found in small 

quantities in most places notably in the low lying khddir lands of the Hindan. 
It is collected and used in washing by dhobis. 


Part IIL 

Inhabitants of the District. 

The first enumeration of the population of this district took place in 1847 
Population. under the superintendence of Mr. C. Qubbins and 

Mr. E. 0. Bayley. Owing to the changes that have taken place in the 
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distribution of the parganahs since than, it would bo useless to give the 
parganah details.^ The district as it then stood contained a population of 
860,736 souls, or 488 to the square mile. Of theso 329,133 were Hindus 
engaged in agriculture, and 327,704 were Hindus occupied in employments 
other than agriculture. The Muhavnmadaus numbered 203,899 souls of whom 
140,923 were engaged in occupations other than agriculture. From this it 
will be seen that about one-half the Hindus and two-thirds of the Musalm4n 
population doriv^ed their livelihood from pursuits unconnected with the cultivation 
of the soil. The total number of villages was found to be 1,774, of which 
317 were uninhabited. Of the inhabited villages 1,252 contained less than 
1,000 inhabitants, 187 between 1,000 and 5,000, 13 between 5,000 and 10,000, 
and five between 10,000 and 50,000. 

The first regular census was taken cn the ove of the new year of 1853. The 

returns for this year are given under the present 
Census of 1853. t i x* c 

distribution into parganahs, and are tlierciore or some 

value for detailed comparison.- The total population of the district, as it then 
stood, numbered 1,135,072 souls, giving 516 to the square mile. Of these 
885,238 were Hindus and 249,834 were Musalmans, The Hindiis showed 
427,785 employed in agriculture, of whom only 190,080 were females. The 
Hindu non-agriculturul population numbered 457,453 souls, of whom 211,639 
were females. From this it appears that in 1853, the percentage of Hindu 
females of the agriouUural population to the total Hindu agricultural popula¬ 
tion was 44'5, and amongst those not engaged in agriculture was 46*4—a 
difference most probably due to the practice of infanticide and observablo-to the 
present day. The Musalmdn population numbered only 82,350 agriculturists, 
of whom 38,354 were females, while those otherwise employed were 167,484, of 
whom 79,098 were females. Hero we have the position of females reversed, the 
agricultural female population numbering 46*5 per cent, of the total agricultural 
population while the remainder are only 41*2 per cent, of their class. There 
were 1,077 villages containing less than 1,000 inhabitants, 288 with jnore 
than 1,000 and less than 5,000, five towns between 5,000 and 10,000, and three 
between 10,000 and 50,000. 

The next regular census was taken on the 10th of January, 1865, and forms 
the first important collection of statistics that we pos- 

Cousus of ifies. principal results regarding this district are 

shown below and compared with the census of 1853. The table gives the par- 
ganah population according to sex and religion and the density per square mile, 

1 They may be found in Shakespear’s Memoir, Calcutta, 1848. The changes made in 1863 and 
noted under administrative aub^ivisions on a previous page should be remembered in coattfeikm 
with the 8ub8e<|aent years, Tlio district then lost 185 villages. 

’See Christian’s Eeport, page 130: Calcutta, 1864. 
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U,U« an iooa mcmaes 1,463 raiJavaj employes and 10,225 
military. Besides those, the Europeans in 1805 numbered 2,590 souls and the 
Eurasians 329. In 1872 there ^yere 2,194 Europeans and 142 Eurasians 
In 1865 there were 297,784 housas in the district, «iWng 4 02 person., to 
each house. In Meerut city, the houses numbered 15,497, givin-r 3.57 ^ em h 
honse, and m cantonments there wore 7,886 houses, with 3 03 inhl-tauts to each 

villages with less than ?00 inhabitants, 488 with 
from 200 to 500^59 with from 500 to 1 , 000 , 225 with from 1,000 to 2 000 

In 1872 the census was effected on the night of the 18th of January Tf 
sn» ^ gives a more complete enumeration than any other 

previonslyvattempted, and may be accepted as absotatoly correct in regard to 
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numbers and as a fair estimate in matters of caste distinctions^ There were 
1,573 villages in the district in 1872, containing 131,563 enclosures and 
268,650 houses. These numbers give 0*7 villages to each square mile, 811 
inhabitants to each village, 55 enclosures to each square mile, and nine souls to 
each enclosure. There are 114 houses in each square mile, giving an average 
of 4'7 persons in each house. Of the houses, 19,928 were built with skilled 
labour and wore inhabited by 91,711 souls, or 7*2 per cent, of the total 
population, while 1,182,203 persons, or 92*8 per cent, of the inhabitants, occu¬ 
pied 248,722 houses of the inferior sort. There wore 322 villages having less 
than 200 inhabitants, 488 with from 200 to 500, 413 with from 500 to 1,000, 
243 with from 1,000 to 2,000, 58 with from 2,000 to 3,000, 34 wdth from 
3,000 to 5,000, 12 with from 5,000 to 10,000, two witli from 10,000 to 15,000, 
and one (Meerut) having a population exceeding 50,000. The density of the 
population of the vvliole district was 541 to the square mile. 

The statistics as to sex and religion for eacli parganah in the district are 
, given in the I’ollowiug table, w ith the broad division of 


age into minors (15 years and under) and adults; — 




Hindus. 


BIOIIAMM M)ANS ANI> OTJlEilS 
MOT HINDI. S. 

Total. 


1 

M 

Parganah. 

rp <0 15 
years. 

Adults, 

Vp to 15 
ycavif. 

AdulUi. 


tu 


K 

1 

‘S . 


Male. 

lie- 

mule 

Mule. 

Fe¬ 
in ulo. 

Male. 

Fe¬ 

male 

Male. 

j Female. 

h 

IS 

a 

(V 

Dw 

Total 


Meerut with City 

o 

33,262 

67,246 

68,218 

14,829 

12,8G3 

24,005 

22,460 

148,100 

126,703 

274,899 

751 

and Cantonments 
Hdmr, 

ic,oo:f 

13,337 

23,603 

21,939 

4,624 

3,747 

6,517 

2,944 

6,407 

51,346 

46,430 

96,776 

594 

SarAwa, 

6,076 

4,769 

8,2 84 

8,048 

2,198 

1,876 

3,160 

19,402 

17,833 

37,255 

490 

Oarhninktcear, ... 

7,187 

6,904 

10,630 

9,4.'2 

2,930 

2,479 

4.317 

4,1-41 

24,064 

21,949 

46,918 

447 

PAth, 

JaltUahad, 

4,:i30 

3,701 

6,t07 

6,352 

1,013 

932 

1,409 

1,443 

12,765 

11,431 

24,196 

106,659 

372 

1H,834 

14,152 

28,177 

26,034 

4,09 s 

3,622 

4,268 

6,068 

6,'!«4 

57,167 

48,392 

625 

Disna, 

13,421 

10,633 

1«,633 

16,493 

4.798 

6,694 

6,491 

43,548 

37,785 

81,333 

694 

Loni, 

11,87.1 

9,034 

1.7,049 

14,769 

2,773 

3,350 

4,384 

3,907 

So,070 

80,066 

66,145 

424 

BAgpat, ... 

21),088 

16,330 

2‘9,8ll 

26,176 


2,900 

6,310 

4,976 

68,777 

49,361 

108,108 

558 

Kut&na 

8,022 

7,150 

13,145 

11,485 

1,043 

868 

1,50S 

1,134 

24.618 

20,943 

46,591 

624 

Baraut, 

10,029 

8,069 

14,876 

13,099 

' 2,178j 

1 1,8 47 

' 3,2o5 

2,949 

30,288 

25,952 

66.240 

740 

ChJiapraulI, 

6,s77 

6,369' 10,293 

9,222 

i 1,329 

1,087 

1,960 

1,843 

20,4^11 

17,611 

87,975 

644 

Bam&wa, 

12, IK) 

9,6091 17,646 

16,036 

1 2,129 

1,691 

2,980 

2,767 

34,894 

30,103 

64,997 

670 

Sardhana, 

12,88n 

10,061 

20,161 

17,418 

4.70J 

8,756 

6,903 

6,502 

44,061 

37,740 

82,401 

601 

Hastin4pur, 

13,6(12 

11,858 

10,549 

18,971 

16,800 

3,251 

2,825 

4,848 

4,438 

40,732 

34,612 

76,344 

811 

Kithor, 

9,22.3 

16,031 

14,493 

4,120 

3,439 

6,.584 

5,404 

37,59.1 

32,559 

70,153 

869 


The total population numbers 1,273,914, giving 541 persons to the square 


mile, and comprises 685,404 males and 588,510 females. The total number of 
Hindd males is 537,188, or 54*2 per cent, of the entire Hindu population: 
Hindi! females number 454,038 souls, or 45*8 per cent.; Musalmdu males num¬ 
ber 147,756, or 52*4 per cent, of the whole Musalm4n population, and females 
of the same religion number 124,101, or 47*6 per cent. Amongst the Muham¬ 
madans in the above table are included 460 Christian males and 371 Christian 

^Xhe parganah detoilB are not given here, they wUi be found under the parganah notioet in the 
portion of this Diatriot. ^ 
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Infirmities. 


females. The percentage of llindils on the total population is 77 8, and of 
MiisalmAns 22*2, or 10 Musa!mans to every 35 Hindus. The percentage 
of males on the total population is 53 8, and of females 4G‘2 ; tlie divisional per¬ 
centages iKjing 54 and 46 rcs])ecLiveiy. 

Statistics relating to infirmities were collected for tlie first time in 1872 and 
give the following resulls. There were 86 insane 
(pAgal or majitim) persons (26 fernak;;), or 0’6 per 
10,000 of the total population ; 54 persons <13 ieimdes) were returned as idiots 
(Aitir^nl-akl or karnsanuijfi)^ giving 0*4 ])cr 10,000; 115 (61 females) were deaf 
und dumb (hakra an ?'or O'11 per 1,000 ; 2,866 (1,21 1 feniaios) were 
blind (anclha)^ or 0*22 })er cent.,and 305 (36 females) wer(‘ lepers (korhi or jazdini), 
or 0*02 per C(‘nt. of the tofal population. 

Statistics of age were also recorded for the first time in 1872. The follow¬ 
ing Btaiomont gives the district totals for Hindus and 
* Musalnians of each sex at dilferent ages, with the per¬ 
centage on the total population o(' the same religion. The total pop ilatiou is 
given irrespective ot leiigion :— 


Statistics of age. 


Age. 


Up to 1 year 
Dotween I and 6. 
,, g and I % . 
„ 12 and 20 . 

„ go and 30 . 
„ 30 and 40. 

40 and 50, 
50 and 80.. 


*1 

•I 


Hindus, 


^ 7.' 

S? '3 1 
S ! 

CD ^ 

"S 


Above 


60. 


26,799 

77,368 

81,964 

87,489 

103,929 

74,546 

47,570 

55,541 

12,088 


4-8 

I4'4| 

16-3 

16'2 

19*3j 

18*8 

S'&\ 

i’ll 


B 

cu 


22,711 
66,906| 
68,V32j 
70,240| 
i 90,t91 

64/82| 

I 

4S,373| 

24,404 


2*2 13,89s# 


6 *01 
14-5 


Musalmdns, 


l\lal pofiulaiion. 


<A 


7,226 

21,212 


5 2 ' 

OU 'Ctf , 


12-6 22,7021 
16'4[ 23,373’ 
19-8^29,145 
14-2 19,955 

I 

9-5 12,902 

I 

6*3 7,105 
3-0 4,186 


I 

(a! 


a % 

Q .« , 


pH 


B 

O) 

5j^ 


I 


4-8; 6,7l6j 5-0 
14-3! 19,6.38j |4 {> 

I i I 

16-3, 17,604 


15 8 
19*7 
135 
8-7 
4-8i 
2*7 


21,146 


ISO 


]67 


26,776i li<-9 

I 

18/ I.3I 13‘C 


f o § 
i c t: 
JS 
’a 

I o 

■ « 04 

) B J 
! o *, 


33,0611 4'S' 29,479! 5-0 
98/>5l|u*4| 85,581 14*5 


104 , 750 ! 16:' 

! 

1 10 , 949 ! 16 1 


76,07:>! 12 9 
91,440; 15*5 

I 

i 


12,358 

7,203, 

4,3e9| 


9-2 

6-a| 


•38,136; I9'lj 117,168 19 9 

I ' I 

94.5.51! 13-7) 88,074 14-1 

I I 

C0,5ia| 8*8 55,783! 9 4 


32 , 667 ; 4-7 31 , 6-28 


J 


.3 11 17,131! 2-4 


I 


18,205 


6-3 
3 1 


'laking the children up to 12 years of age, wo find there are 844*9 Ik*js and 
!24*7 girls in every 1,000 of the same sox or 534*8 taking both sexes, against 

34 
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354 in England. From 0 to 10 as compared with England the proportion of 
children is greater; from 10 to 15 there is a falling off; from 15 to 40 again an 
excess. The decrease between 10 and 16 occurs principally in girls, and Mr. 
l*lowden considers this is mainly attributable to the fact that the existence of 
girls of that age is systematically concealed^ 

In the Meerut district great care was taken by Mr. Plowdeu to insure 
^ ^ ^ accurate statistics of child life. Pie found 33,051 male 

children up to one year of age, of whom 13,238 children 
were exactly under one year, leaving 19,813 males under one year of age. The 
female children up to one year of ago numbered 29,479, of whom 12,127 wore 
exactly of the ago of one year, leaving 17,352 female children under one year. 
These figures afford fair data for calculating the number of infants in a district, 
and as it is the only district where much care has been taken on this point, I will 
make no apology for introducing here Mr. Plowdon's comparative table, the 
proportion borne by infants at this term of life to the total population of both 
sexes per 10,000 of the population :— 


Place. 

Year of 
c<^^n»u8, ! 

Both SCXC9. 

Male. 

. i 

Female. 

Meerut, ... «*• 

1872 

1 

2,919 

! 

2,890 

2,948 

England, *.« ... ••• 

1861 

2,936 j 

2,997 

2,874 

Erance, ... ... ... ... 

1861 

2,168 

2,211 

2,125 

Ital^i ««t »»• »*• ••• 

1870 1 

_ i 

3,381 

3,394 

8,270 


On those figures Mr. Plowden remarks that though apparently assimilating 
more closely to the English than to the Italian numbers for the first period of 
life, yet ‘‘ taking into consideration the high figures given for the quinquennial 
period, 0 to 5, I consider we are justified in accepting it as a fact that the aver¬ 
age duration of life XU this country is very much lowei—lower to an extent 
which has not yet been noticed in public records—than is the duration of life 
in England ; and further than this, it may, I think, bo said the Italian average 
duration is nearly approached in this province.’’ In support of his argument 
Mr. Plowden quotes the mortuary statistics of seventy rural circles in which 
the rate of mortality exceeds the Italian average, and is far above the English 
rate. The quinquennial periods up to fifteen years of ago referred to above, viz.y 
from 0 to 5, 5 to 10, and 10 to 15 show a proportion of both sexes to the total 
population of 16‘8, 12*1 and 10*X respectively, the proportion of females to 
the total population during the same periods being 17*0,11*4, and 9*0 per cent. 

^ J^or a further notlee of this iutcfestitig point, see Census Report, I., Mr.—lix. The details of 
exceeding so years for this district are givon, 460 . 
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Here wo see the females in excess during the first period, and decreasing during 
the other two. 


Taking the Hindus and distributing them amongst the four great classes of 
Brahmans, Rajjmts, Baniyas and other castes, w’e find 

\^mSI/vSc 

in the Meerut district ihero were 109,804 Brahmans, 
of whom 50,396 were females; 55,033 Rajputs (23,830 females); 69,942 Ba¬ 
niyas (31,832 females), while all the other castes numbered 756,4^.ii souls, of 
whom 347,980 were females. 

The Brahmans comprise 11*1 per cent, of the total Hindu population, and 

principally belong to the great Guur division, which 
Brahmans. * " ; ” , . . i 

here numbers 95,809 souls (44,216 females); next come 

the Sarasw^at (2,130); Bhat (1,807) : Acharaj (1,644); Dakaut (1,509) ; 

Ohaurasjya (1,269); Dasa (574); Gujrdti (813) ; San^dh (623); Bolira(474); 

Gaiitam (581); Kanaujiya (551); Pallevval (350); Taga (355), and Sarwa- 

riya (215). Gangaputr, Ka.slim'ri, Kandhlawiil, or Khandelwal, Nagar, 

Padhe, Pachhade, Rahiya and Vasisbt Brahmans are also met with in small 

numbers. As landholders^ they arc chiefly fciind in tlic Bagpat, lldpur, and 

Meerut tahsils. The Bhdraddhvaj bolds 12 villages ; Gorau, 3; Alambdh, 

2; Kishn&tri, 1; Dichliit, 2; Soti, 2; Tiwari, 1 ; Gautain, S; Gaur, 26; 

Surajdhvaj, 1 ; Bangdli,.! ; Gurg, 1 ; Pachbas, 7 ; Barasur, 3 ; Kasbusur, 1 ; 

Ddlab, 1 ; Ataghan, 1; Tonga, 1, and Kausik, 1, or a total of 75 villages. la 

the Gaur division the Gaur tribe is the most important, and in tha Drdvira 

division the Gujrdtis are the mi>st numerous members in this district. Tho 

Achdraj subdivision holds one village in Cagpat occupied by members of the 

Kdtydn clan. The above details arc given according to the clnssification shown 


in the census returns and in the reports on Ihe land-owning tribes. As a matter 
of fact, all Brahmans belong to either of two divisions, the Gaur or the 
Drdvira. The first prevails in the north of India, and the latter in the south, but 
Drdviras are also fairly represeuted in every district in these provinces. Eaeli 
of these primary divisions contains five great tribes, wliicli again admit of 
almost endless subdivision. Tlio tribes of the Gaur^ division are the Kanaujiya, 
S&raswat or Sarasut, Gaur; Maithil and Utkal, and the five tribes of tho 
Dr&vira subdivision are tho Maharashtra, Tailang, Druvira, KarniUand Gurj,]^, 
In addition to tlie Brahmans of the ten tribes there are numerous subdivisions 
bearing the name of Brahman and performing certain religious coiemonies 
usually att e mpted on ly by Brahmans, of whom some mention must be made. 

^ The statistics as to the landowning tribes were carefully compiled byHNpgJr Khin^ 
late Deputy Collector of Meerut, rt the request of Mr. S. 11. James, C.S., and contain the 


most accurate record of landholders in this district that we possess, ® There is good reason for 
believing that the word •Gaur* has no connection with Gaura, an old n \me for Bengali and that 
it repreaentf the name of a kingdom in eastern of Oudh, traces of which are seen in the word 
Condi, which still gives a name to a district. 
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In most of the caste lists they are placed in a division by themselves called 
the Das-ke-siicdi,'' The principal are as follows :— 


1 Mithur or Muthura-lie-Chaube. 

2 . Magudh or Gayawal. 

3. 81iakd\vipi, 

4. Maiiiwi. 

5. Suptsbati Danj 7 &n. 

6. Sheniivi or Seuavi, 

7. Palaslie. 

S. Bhandariye or Maddj'di (jt Dakant or 

doshi 

9. Malmbrahman or Acliaraj. 

10. Sawalakliija. 

11. Gftngaputr. 

12. I’rajagwal. 

13. Bhiunhar. 

14. Scogardaro. 

15. Satiakahar. 

16. Tbfttiya. 

17. Tilrashari. 

18. rirdli Bangdli. 

19. Ahavasi or iJaiwasi. 

20. Punlit. 

21. By as. 

22 . Yarannaputr 

23. Bilaw6r, 

24. Uiahislivar. 


26. Giirjjar Kurroachali. 

27. Parvati or Paliai i or Narapali* 

28. KiirmdcbaH or Kimiaoui. 

29. Kaiuiujiya KurmiiehaU. 

30. Mfthdru-btra Ktirmdchali. 

31. Pmane Kunudchali. 

.32. Katlluik, 

33. Bhdt or Uajbliat or Jasaundhi. 

31. i^iiiigiye. 

35 Ghdtiye. 

36. I’allevval or Barhar or Athbariya or 

Bi)hra or Kainya. 

37. Fagariya or Parchuiiga. 

38. Puiide. 

39. Uuatiriya. 

40. Golapuriib, 

41. Nari. 

42. Lyariye. 

43. Myiilo. 

44 DaHadwipi. 

45. Bi ahinnns of Dehra Pun. 

40 Surflula. 

I 47. Giugara. 

i 48. 'I'hc iiiimcroug hill Brahmans in 
* Northern India. 


AVith the exception of tho first four Drdvira tribes not one of the ivn trilx^s or 
those forty-eight outside tribes cat together or intermarry. The Gaur tribe 
of Kanaujiyas will be noticeJ under the EtAwa district and I will here give tk 
short account of tlie Gaur tribe of the division. The caste lists give tho 
following sub-tribes as belonging to the GaiirsAdigaur, Srigaur^ SanAdh 
or Sanorhiya'"-, Taga (?) Madliya Sreni 13angali, Hiranya or HariyanewAIa, 
Pushkarno Gaur, Biiojaka, Bhargava, Shahabadi, Purbiye Gaur, PachhAde, 
ChaurAsiya, ThAkurAyan, Kakariya, Dasagaur and DoswAli Chhannat. Of 
the last sub-tribe, which is chiefly confiuod to MAIwa, there are six branches :~ 
the Gurjjar Gaur, PArikh, Sikhawal, DAyama or Dadhicha, KhandelwA lor 
KAndhlawal and Ojha or Gaur SAraswat. To obtain an accurate idea of the 
distribution of these tribes it is neci'.ssaiy to add together all the scattered 
entries in the census returns and compare them with the total number of 
Brahmans in each district. The following statemout shows the number of 
Brahmans of the Gaur tribe and tho total number of Brahmans in the districts 
in which the Gaur tribe is jircdominant. The Tagas are separately given as 
it is more than doubtful w^hetlier they should be included amongst tho Brahmatls^ 
and it should be remefnbered that the Brahmans entered only under the nathe 
of their gotrm or as unspecified form no inconsiderable number in the census 
returns, so that the figures as to the number of Gaurs here given must be taken 
as an estimate below the actual numbers,^ 


I la Aligaili alone 106^517 Urahcuiuis are eaterod and in Muttra 
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District. 

Gaur tribe. 

Total Dumber of ! 
Brahmans. 

! 

1 

Tagas. 

DehTR Dun, ... ... 

1,164 

1 

10,279 i 

... 

8 aharanpur, 

41,078 

46,f48 1 

16,208 

Muzaffania^^ar, 

38,195 

40,654 

11,947 

JMtorut, 

97,7.34 

109,419 \ 

43,417 

11 Ilian dshiilir ... 

87,400 

98,932 

6,766 

AliM'arh, ... .. 

3-.>,092 

148,249 : 

... 

Hijuanr, 

20,792 

28,789 i 

10,605 

Mo rad a bad, ... ... 

31,085 

47,744 1 

11,065 

Bodiion, 

65,840 

63,541 1 

... 

llareilly, ... ... ... i 

7,932 

76,442 

... 

Muttra, 

22,543 

148,762 

... 

Elawa, 

37,41t> 

93,082 

... 


The (iaurs are distributed throughout the Meeruf division, the western distriets 
of Robilkhand, and the nortlicrii districts of the Agra division. Jn the Agra 
district and soutiiwards, through the Dual) and in eastern llohiikhand, they 
give place to the Kanaujiyas. Each (*f the sub-tribes is divided into 
bearing specific titles sucli as Dikshit, Chaiibe, Tiwari, Gautam, Nirinal, &c. 


Thus the following goiras have the titles annexed to them - 

Goira. Title. 

Kausik, 

• •» 

Dichhit. 

Kivshu4tri) ••• 


Chau be. 

Bharaddhvaj, ... 


Tiwari. 

Par/isur, 


NirmaJ. 

Vatsa, 

• •. 

Nag w tin. 

Gaut/ain, ... 


Vidhata. 

Saudi), ... 

••• 

Haritwal. 

Vaiosht, 

... 

Ghagsan. 


There is such coniusion between the titles of gotras and the names of the 
ffotras themselv^es, not only in the census j.apers but amongst the peo[)le, that it 
is hopeless, at present, to arrange those intricate subdivisions on an intelligible 
basis* The recent discovery of an inscription of the third century in which 
mentiou is made of a Gaur Brahman (see page 83) entirely upsets the theory 
that the Gaurs came from Bengal, as at that time the name of Gaur was 
unknown there. There can be little doubt that the Bengali Gaurs are the 
deeoondaiajU of immigrants from these provinces like the KAyaths. The Gaurs 
proper deny that the Tag^s belong to their division, and put them in the same 
class as the Bhtiinhirs further south, as almost outside the pale of Brahmamsm. 
The many calla upon my attention must be my excuse for leaving this and 
other interesting questions unsifted, which, how-ever valuable for ethnological 
purposes, are somewhat removed from the objects of practical utility, steadily 
kept in view by me in preparing the present work. 
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The different clans of Rajputs found at the census in 1872, with their nunf- 
hers, are given below. It will be seen that Obauhfou^ 
Galliots, and Tudrs alone include nearly two-thirds of 


jRajfjtits. 


tibe Hindxis classed under this head 


BadgCijar, 1,037 

Bais, 73 

Bbil, 4,739 

B6chhal, !i4 

Bargiyau, ... 10 

Bbitta, 66 

Bishn, ... 124 

Bbdraddhvdj, 18 

Bbatti, ... 30 

Bbimaia, ... 1^10 

Cbaubdn, 17,2o7 

Chaudel, ... S9 

Chamargaur, 80 

Bhengar, ... 272 


Dor, 

... 

107 

Dikshit, 


16 

Ddhiinn, 


624 

Dilwat, 


49 

Gargbansi, 


15 

Gab lot, 


10,222 

Gaur, 


2U3 

Gabarwar, 


500 

Gautam, 


5 

liau, 

... 

86 

HanurDan, 

... 

129 

Jaiswar, 


15 

Jaiigbara, 

... 

205 

Jadon, 


328 


Jan war, ... 

11 

Jhatiydna, ... 

16 

Kachhwaha,... 

1,680 

Kinwar, 

9 

Kachhaura, ... 

425 

Kasyapa, ... 

13 

Ladwfi, ,,, 

103 

Mina, 

3 

A'loilll, 

57 

Aiohrawar, ... 

241 

Nirbiin, 

71 

Niruial, ... 

16 

Ban war, 

M59 

Puiidir, 

340 


Purabiya, 

IS 

Hah tor, 
Kaghubanui,... 

no 

ISO 

Bdna, ... 

sia 

Hdwat, ... 

2S 

Surajbansi, 

51 

Solankhf, ... 

330 

Siaodiya, 

658 

Sombansi, ... 

801 

Sangj My 

44 

Sangbawst, ... 

9 

Tuar, 

11,698 

Tanak, ... 

62 

Tamota, 

17 


Besides these tribes 2G9 persons were classed amongst Rajputs without 
any specification. The Rajputs i'orm but 5*6 per cent, of’ the total Hindu 
population in this district. Like the Brahmans, this list includes a number 
of mere gotras and titles which I am unable to assign to their proper tribes. 

The Hindu Rajput elans in the district are zaminclars in 194 villages, and 
The Rajputs as land- Musalmun Rajputs hold 48 villages. The largest land¬ 
holders. holders are the Gahlots, Tudrs or Tanwdrs, and Somban- 

sis. The Gahlots were a powerful tribe in the twelfth century. One of Pritlii- 
rdj’s best generals was Govind Rao, a chief of this tribe, who is said to have 
resided at Dehra in this district. They now hold four villages in the Bdgpat 
tahsil, 7 in Hdpur, and 27 in Ghaziabad. Musalmdn Gahlots hold nine villages* 
The Tudrs, Tanwdrs or Tomars are very numerous in this district. They look 
on themselves as the descendants of the Fandavas, and many claim kinship with 
the Tomar dynasty of Debli that was overthrown by the Chaubdns. They now 
hold two villages in Mawdna, 32 in Hdpur. 12 in Meerut, and 34 in the Gbdzi- 
ahad tahsil. The owners of the 32 villages in parganah Piith of the Hdpur 
tahsll call themselves descendants of Balmdpdl, whom they assert to have been 
the tenth Raja of the Tomar dynasty of Dehli, and to have founded Bhadsdna 
which has never been deserted to this day by his posterity^. Miisalmdn Tudra 
possess eight villages in Hdpur and three in Bdgpat. 

The Hindu Dor Bajpdts have but four villages, all of which are situated in the 
Hdpur tahsil, while their Musalmdn brethrenjn the same 
tract havelG. The Dors originally held the country from 
Koilio Meerut, and under their leader Hardatta attained to considerable power.* 
It was Hardatta that built the fort of Meerut, founded Hdpur, and relieved JBaran by 
paying the ransom demanded by Mahmdd Ghaznavi. About tho time of PHthir^ 

^ The name does sot occur is the lists girm by Oeneml Canningtiam, (Arch. I#} 

or iti TieaSsnthiiler^s list. the Balmidshahr district, p«fe S4. 
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the power of the Dors began to wane. They were pressed by the Mina Meos on 
the one side, while the Gahlots expelled them from Diisna on the other. Tlie 
Badgujars are another old tribe still in possession of a large number of villages in 
Bulandshahr. They occupied the southern portion of this district also. The 
cliief of them here is the Sabitkhdni family of Pilkua or Pilkhuwa but their in¬ 
fluence ended with Daulat Rao Singh, whose estates were sold by auction in 
1815. The Nirbdn or Nirbhdn Rajputs are said to have formerly been a numer¬ 
ous and powerful tribe in this district, but forages all Nirbhdns have been Musal- 
mdns. They now hold only two villages in parganah Loni in tahsil Ghaziabad. 

The Chauhana in this district possess zaminilaris in eleven villages. They 

Chaubans proper. must not be confounded with the Chauhiins mentioned 

hereafter as a degraded Rajpiit tribe, common in Robiikhaiid and the upper Du6b. 
They are found principally in Sardhana, where they have four villages and one each 
in the H^pur, Maw^na, and ^leei ut tahsils. The Miisalmun Chauljuns possess four 
villages. Panwdrs hold five villages in Sardhana and one in Bdgpat ; Kachhwahds 
have six in Sardhana and three in Bdgpat; Dahimas hold three in Bdgpat. 
Sorabansis possess 24 villages in Sardhana, where Bhandars have three. DoIb 
have but one village in Bdgpat. Samals have three villages, Ladwas one, Makhla- 
chhas one, Hindu Bachhals six, Musalindu Bdchhals one, and Musaimdn Panwdrs 
three villages in the Meerut tah^il. Musalman Bhaitis have four villages in the 
Hdpur tahsil, Bagarmals have two, Surlias three, and Gaurs three villages in the 
Ghdziabad tahsil. The Jhatiydnas are found in parganabs Sardhana and 
Bdgpat. 

The Baniyas of Meerut chiefly b<‘loiig to the Agarwal and Saraugi divisions, 
Baniyas comprise 7'i per cent, of tho entire Hindu popula¬ 

tion, There were 44,255 Agarwdls in 1872, 13,271 
Saraugis, 5,702 Gindatiriyas, 1,796 Bishnois, 1,684 Rastaugis, 1,046 of tho 
Maliesri subdivision, 811 of tho Raja-ke-Baradari, 261 Rautgis, and 28 Khandel- 
wals or K&ndhlawals. As might be expected, they form an important portion 
of the landholders in this district, being zamindars of 136 villages. The Bdn- 
sals hold 30, villages, of which 21 lie in the Ghdziabad tahsil. The Sangals 
have 26 villages, chiefly in Mawana. The Rautgis or Rohtagif have five 
villages; the Garg clans hold 53 villages, of which 39 are situated in the Meerut 
tahsil; the Maithils have 3 ; Sarwariyas, 1 ; Sandolj 1; Kansal, 2; Pdpariya, 
1 , Raja-ke-Barddari, 13, Gotal, 5, Gargas 5, and Totral, 1. Of these villages 
7 are situated in the Bdgpat tahsil, 39 in Mawdna, 3 in Sardhana, 15 in 
Hdpur, 58 in Meerut, and 21 in Ghaazibad. The Agarwdls are said to derive 
their name from the town of Agaroha on tho borders of the Haridna District, 
whencethey emigrated after its capture by Muhammad Sdm. The Bishnois are 
a peculiar sect of Hindds found there and in the neighbouring districts of 
Rohilkhand; they are more particularly noticed hereafter. 
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The great mass of the po]uilation belongs to the classes incliuled vnider the 
head other castes” at the recent census, which then 
other castes. numbered 75r>,t47 aoiils, or 7G*2 percent, of the entire 

Hindu population. They belong to the following tribes :— 


.Agari, 

... 

W 

AtiAr, 


27:1 

Ahir, 

«•« 

... 17,‘291 

Babeliya, 

... 

1,M4 4 

Banbntn, 


... 72 

BRnj&»’a, 


... 265 

l.insphor, 

... 

... 17 

Barhai, 


... 12,160 

n§ti, 


6:j 

BeMir, 

... 

.*10 

Bharbhunj», 


... 2,905 

Bhat, 


02 

Bhora, 

... 

U4 

Chii. 


vu 

Cbamir, 


... 197,273 

Chhipi, 

... 

3,401 

Parzi, 


7B2 

Dhenak, 

... 

... Ij'tTO 

Dbobi, 


1,821 

Bhiina, 

... 

1,942 

Born, 


23 

Dusadh, 


... 60 

Gadbela, 

... 

70 

Garariya, 


14,171 

Ghosi, ... 


... 666 

C6jar, 


... 60,5150 

Hajjim, 


19,369 

Balwai 


... 58 

Jit, 

... 

.. 145,6)4 

Jotahi, 

... 

31 

Jttlaha, ... 


... 10,698 

Kichhi, 

... 

... 42S 

Kabir, 

... 

... 56,985 

Kalwir, 

.«« 

2,033 

Kaniboh, •*. 


74.3 

Kan jar, 


C51 

KiURri; . 

•*« 

63 

Kayath, 

•«. 

... 3,740 

Khigi, 

• V. 

.»« 715 

Khikrob, 

« »t 

.. 60,107 

Kbatik, 

• *. 

.«« 6,025 

lUiattri, ... 

... 

... 1,880 


j Kori, 

... 

••t 

11,793 

( Kunibar, ... 



23,870 

) Kurrni, 



1,213 

1 Ktizjtgar, ... 


... 

48 

; Lodh.n, 

... 

... 

7,167 

1 Jxibar, 

... 


4,462 

; Miuitiar, 


... 

298 

Mali, 

j Mallah, ... 



17,923 

... 


978 

! Munihar, 



233 

i Muebi, 

... 


87 

Nal, 



1,175 

! Naik, 



76 

Nuniya, 



137 

Orb. 



6,327 

I Pasi. 



408 

Patabra, 

... 

... 

201 

liahti. 



372 

1 Kail), 



4 

1 Kainaiyn, ... 

... 


102 

Raii'irrez, ... 

... 


169 

Uawa, 



3,299 

Kiwari, 



5‘4 

■ 



637 

; Saikalgar, ... 



8) 

Sani, 



6,873 

Shorngar, 



73 

i Sonar, 



7,503 

1 Taga, 



43,062 

; TlilliOli, 


... 

281 

' Tawaif, 



43 

j I'cli, 


... 

968 

1 Tbatbcra, ... 



30 

j Vaislinu, ... 

... 

... 

182 

Bairigt, ... 

... 


8,913 

; Hnrwa, 

»«• 


82 

Fakir, 

... 


604 

Goftha'm, 

... 


6,»26 

Jogi, 



11,292 

Sadh, 



407 

BangiH, 

... 


148 

^ Unap<?cifiefl, 

... 

... 

l,88t 


The Jits are the most important and most industrious of all the cuUivatare 
not only in this district but in the entire Jtfeenit divi- 
sion. As proprietors they hold zainiod&riB in 488 
TiMftgee> and altogether have influenced the character of Meerut njore than any 
other caste. In the Dudb they are divided into two great classea—tlie Hele and 
the Dbe, eorrosponding to the Pachh&de and Deswale of Rohilkfaand and Debit. 
The Hde subdivision is by far the most numerous in this district. Heles are 
Ibnnd in every parganah. The Dhes occupy several villages in the neighbonr- 
hood of B&bdgarh and Hipnr as Bacbota; in the Pardhana lahsil they hold 
Chahariya, and in Meernt, Zainpor and other villages in its neigbboiiflu^. 
The He^ and Dhea do not iiil:ermariy. The Heles profea# a great tionte^pt 
for ^ Dhes, apparently on ^he, groand that the latter amohe, tal^ 
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drink with Kais. The Dhes, too, aro foJlowers for the most part of Ndualc 
Shab, and call themselves Sikhs, though their usages do not in many res|)ects 
correspond. The Dhes are iu fact a later colony, and in their efforts to provide 
for themselves have interfered with the comfort of‘ tlieir Ilele brethren, who 
appear to have arrived in the district at a very early dale. They all say that 
they came here from Jaisalmer about 1,! 00 years ago, and this may bo considered 
as a very close approximation to tlie truth. They first settled in the north¬ 
west corner and drove out the Tagas from Chhaprauli, Kutana, and Baraut, and 
gradually extended their possessions throughout the vvhol(5 district. 

The most numerous clans of the JiUs iu this district are the Salaklmn, Sa- 
rawat, Dalai, Jhar, Dewate, Naliri, and Suranj. The 

Jits as landowners. r, -n • 

fe.iiaklum hold 52 villages in oagpat and 16 m Sar- 
clhana; the Sar4\vats have 20 villages, of which 12 are in Gbaziabad, five ia 
Mawfi.na, and two in B4gpat. The Daldls bold 36 vi lages in fbe Hapur talisil 
and two elsewhere. The Jliars have 16 villages in Hajiur and 14 in Maw4ua* 
The Dowates possess 20 villages iu the south and east; tlie Nahrls 18 iuGh&zi- 
abad ; the Suranj clan hold 17 in the Meerut taiisih and the Khokhars have 14 
villages in Bugpat. The- remaining dans, with the number of villages they hold 
are as follows:— 


Dinkar, 

Dankar, 

<3Uatwala, 

Panv, Ar, 

lihohaui 

Kondu, 

Linkra, 

mn, 

Nain, 
i hakim, 
Baroha, 
PuTiiya, 
Hori, 

Sor&u, 

Dhika, 

PAhima, 

Bhara, 

Malak, 

Udiiyan, 

Oarak, 

Bora, 

Kharkhar, 

Kachhwiha, 

PfidwAI, 

Ghanghas, 

Kandrijan, 


13 

5 

3 
IS 

*> 

2 

2 

6 

4 

3 
7 
2 

4 
9 

14 
2 

n 

3 
I 

4 
I 
I 
I 

a 

6 

5 
1 


Khadu, 

Uhujrid, 

Ujlan, 

Kakriii, 

Juklior, 

Ponra, 

Ahlawat, 

Jurina, 

Bhagri, 

Tahaia, 

Berhin, 

Kijli, 

Kulkul, 

Ganthwara, 

Mahijal, 

Fasi, 

Hadheri, 

dangila, 

Salihu, 

Dhalwin, 

Si lib, 

Mandbur, 

Hodwdl, 

TaUilar, 

Galiya, 

Bliainsla, 

Mohariya, 

Sehak, 



1 

j Saldof, 

... 


••• 

3 

1 Ivarbar, 




3 

1 Ikibiin, 

».» 


... 

4 

1 Kluiboi), 


... 


a 

( Gal,sat, 
Pabariya, 


... 


9 

Saiagw an, 




1 

Panir, 




8 

Naulijib 




3 

Birvval, 

... 



o 

Cliiiln?!, 




2 

a), 




3 

Moras, 




1 

Jabar, 




1 

Bo la, 




] 

li/ihal, 




2 

r>aijdan, 




1 

Kam bar, 



• •• 

4 

yablitiran, 




6 

Konfa, 



• t. 

2 

Bhittiyan> 




1 

Soraj,* 

... 


• a. 

1 

Dhingi, 

... 



4 

Hvilcrahna, 

... 



4 

iSbtivfidi, 



• • ♦ 

4 

Baja, 



• •• 

3 

Chiklin, 

»»• 


#4* 

1 

Majra, 


.*« 


3 

I 

I 

1 

7 

I 

1 

6 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

2 
4 
1 
4 
1 
2 
3 
1 
I 
B 
1 
I 
1 


Amongst these 92 names there are several taken from clans of Rajplits, sn<^h as 
P&nkar, Panw&r, Ddhima, Kaohhwdha, Bdgri, (fee., others from names of 
places or persons, while the name Jangdla reminds us of the Mlechcha tribe of 
thht name in the Paur&nik geography. Of the villages given above, 151 .mb 

' ■ ■ ■ ■ 35 ‘ 
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History. 


situated in the Bdgpat tahsil, 49 in MawAna, 37 in Sardbana, 105 in HApur, 
86 in Meerut, and 60 in the Gbdziabad tahsil; total 4<S:8* 

There is no tribe in these provinces whose tiistor}- lias given rise to more 
conjecture than the Jats.^ According to tbeir own 
account they arc the (iescendants of the marriage of 
Eajpiits with women of an inferior class, and in this manner tliey account for 
the names of the Rajput tribes amongst tbeir own clans. The local story makes 
the JAts of Meerut the descendants of one Jaswant Singh. . Others derive the 
name from tlio or hair of iMahaJeo, or that they arc the descendants of the 
great Jadu race. Those who do lU't rcgaid themselves as natives of India trace 
their origin to the norih-west, and give (jarli-gnjni orGliazni as their old abode, 
which may be Gliazni in A fghanistan, or tlie old (‘ity of Gajnipur near Rawal Pindi. 
In the Panjab the Jats form nearly one-haifthe population of the various dnabs 
from the foot of the hills down to I\IuUan, and n(*arly fonr-t(‘nths of the entire 
population. West of the Ravi they are nearly all Mnsalmdns. In Bharatpur 
(Bhurtpore) and Blaua the Jats are also nurnerons, ami here the Hindu sectior 
point to Kandahar as their parent country, while tlic Mimlmans adhere to 
Garh-gajni, Genera] Cunuinghani idonlin(is them with the Xanthii of Straho 
and the latii of Pliny, and derives their origin IVom the eovintry of Zotale on 
the Oxus. He places them in the end of the soveiuh ceutury in Sindh, and 
identifies them with the Zaths, who phinJerod tho arniy of Mahmud on their 
return from Somnath. Tliough there is a strong presumption that tho Scythian 
latii of the classical writers are identical with Ihe Zaths of the early Musalman 
histories, and that tho latter are tho ancestors of tlio Jats of the present day, 
yet many authorities Igan to the account given of their origin by tho JAts 
themselves, that tliey are tlie offspring of mixed marriages, and of Aryan, not 
Turanian, descent-. 

A degraded Rajput tribe calling themselves Chaulmns arc found in the 
Dudb and Robilkhand. They hold eighteen villages 
chiefly in the Bagpat, Meerut, aud Gh&ziabad tahsils. 
They are not regarded as Ksliatriyas, and d) not intermarry with Rajput clans# 
They stand in the same i elation to Kslmtriyas as the Juts and GiSjars, and in 
common with the kardo (or concubinage) is lawful amongst them, and the 


ChauhAns. 


* See Beames’ Elliot, L, iso ; Cuuningham Arch. Sur, 11., s, fiS ; Lassen’a Baofcrlaa Coins. 
They are identical with the [Juls] of the Pan jab. 

* It is impossible to follow up those 9pcculation»4 here, or to enter Into a discussion m to tha 
connection of the J4ts with tlic Massa Gete or great Oetas and Sakco Scythians, who wero^easea- 
tially the same as the Dah (I)ho?) Scythians, all of which belonged to the great tribe of Saa 
orAbars. The Tcference to General Cunnmgh.'im’s, Lassen’s, and Sir Jl, BllioPs works contain 
most of the arguments on both sides of the question. The Jits undoubtedly entered the 
Biiib from the Fatijab; tho Heles probably about the torith to the twelfth ceiitttrles» aiid tho 
Dhos within the last 15a yeara. 
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offspring of such connection is legitimate. Their principal goirm arc Antal, 
Kachlnv4ha, Chauhdn, Tanvv4r, Bariyau, Lakha, Mahadw4r, Makhl4cbha, and 
Bahai. Six of the twelve K4yath gotrm arc represented in tins district: the 
Mdthur, Bhatiiagar, Srib4stab, Kuisreshta, Saksena 
Ka^aths. Anva^hta. Tlu^y are, however, of little importanco 

either for intelligence, wealth, or numbers. The Kulsreshta clan holds 15 villages. 

Tho Gujars are more numerous in this district than in any other in these 
Provinces, numbering 60,350 souls. Next comes SahS- 
ranpor, Biilandshahr, and Mir/affarnagar. In Rohil- 
kband they number over 10,000 in the Moradabad and Bareilly districts. They 
appear again in strength in Agra and Jalaun, and have a considerable colony 
in the jungle tracts of Mirzapui. Alb^gether they number over a quarter of 
a million in these Provinces. In the Panjab they are chiefly Musalmdns, The 
Gujars are of very unsettled habits, and much given to cattle-lifting and a lifa 
of plunder". Their iavonritc homo in this district is in tlie jungle tracts in the 
khddirs of the Jumna, Hirulan and Ganges, where the rough, uncultivated wastes 
g afford them good [uisinrago for their eaiilc. During the latter half of the 
past century and tlio first quarter of the present century there were several 
powerful Gdjar chiefs in this district, but their possessions have been much 
reduced during the old setileinonts. Their most influential clans are tho Bainsla, 
Kasana, Mawi, Bagri, and Dede. At the end of the last cenhiry Jit Singh, 
Giijar of Paricbhatgarh, was one of the most powciTiil Hindu chieftains in tho 
district. In the time of Raja Gulab Singh Babsuma became tho head-quar¬ 
ters of the Gujar confederacy, and continued so until the union of tho Landhaura 
and Bahsiima estates. Tho Gujars have zaminddri possessions in 209 villages. 
The Biiinsla clan hold 16 villages, Kasana, 15; Khubra, 16; M4vvi, 30; Bagri, 
34; Dede, 20; Morbal, Bosw4l, and Motli, 5 each ; Kardna, 4; Ddbima, Hon, 
Bhali, and Jobar clans, 3 each ; t!ie Khubar, Adlidna, Tabri, Mundan, Bad- 
bdna, Gotdr, Mahila, Goli, Chandela, Bhaddna, Ohhokar, and Chatrdna, two each, 
and the <QIiadrdna, DhanJel, Sarsat, ChanJer, Magori, Jiudhdr, Kahari, Yona, 
Tongar, Ddla, Bhadara, Katbi, Pilwan, Mamri, Bapau, llajwdn, Tanwar, 
Sarddna, Dahra, Sukal, Rdhtor, Basarti, and Kalsiya clans one village each. 
The increase of cultivation in tho Gujar villages through which the canal passes 
has been a subject of remark of lato years, and with this change to agricultural 
life a marked improvement has taken place in their character. It is said of those 


inhabiting the upper slope of the J umna that ‘‘they have improved fifty per cent. 
sino0 the mutiny.’* Their character is now very different from that of their 
brethren in the lower valley, who still adhere to their hereditary occupatiau of 
oafctle-lifting. This habit is much fostered by the unsteadiness arising from 
their profession of grazier. Of the villages mentioned above, 12 are situated in 
the Bdgpat tabsfl, 81 in MawAna, 6 in Bardhana, 23 in Hdpur, 31 in Meernt| 
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and 56 in GLfaiabad ; total, 209. The Qujars and their history have been noticed 
under the Saharanpur district. 

TheTaga tribe is one of tlio most numorous in this district, and is confined to 
the Sabdranpiir, Muzaffarnagar, Bulandshahr, Morad- 
abad, and Meerut districts. A few scattered mombers 
are found in other districts, but they are inconsiderable in both numbers and 
importance. Their niost powerful clans arc the Mitwal,Gaur, Dikhit, P&bin, 
Mabosliwara, Deban, and Siindlas. In Bugpat there is a tribe of Tagas, called 
Chulat or Chula, who are said to have como from Chuta or Chdra, on the eastern 
borders of Bikarir; n well known division of Tagas is into Bisa or full caste, 
and Dasa or half caste. The Dasas, entered sepnnitely in the list to the num¬ 
ber of 574, probably belong to tlio latter division, in which the marriage of 
widows is allowed. The name Tagais said to be derived from tlie words 
dena^" *‘to give up.” One story has it tJiat in the reign of Parikshit, king 
of Hasiindpnr, the ?;nakc‘S attacked tliecity, and not withstanding that Parikshit 
retired into tlie middle of the Ganges to avoid them he was bitten and died. 
His son Janamejaya resolved on the extirpation of the groat snake race and 
summoned Brahueans from all quarters to aid him. Amongst these the Taga.s, 
who also call thmnsrlvcs Gaur Tagas, came in great numbers from the south, 
probably from Gon la, in Oudh, Preparations were made for a great /wm or 
eacrifi<;e, and all the Nagus were slaughtered except Takshak and Vusuki, who 
were savefi at tho intervention of a Brahinafi. In reward for their aid on this 


occasion the Raja l)estow(:d on each of tlio Brahmans lu’osont a grant of a 
village within the pan leaf di.stril)uteJ with at the close of the ceremony, so 
that they became cultivators of the soil and gave up their position as Brahmans. 
Those who refused tho grant ami coiitinicjd Brafnnans retired to Uari&na, 
whilst the Tagas settled down about Ilustiiiapur, w’henoo they emigrated and 
took possession of the neighbouring parganahs. With few exceptions, all 
the Tagas in this distriei claim descent from the Gaur Brahmans. Another 
legend makc.s them descendaut.s of one Lswar Bhit, by a prostitute, in the 
reign of the same Raja, but tho traditions of all tribes in the district declare 
them to be the degenerate deHcendants of a Brahman stock| who were in pos¬ 
session of the district as cultivators long before tlic arrival of the J&ts from 
the west. Retreating before tho Jats and Gujars, the Tagas abandoned the north¬ 
western parganahs whore those warlike tribes first settled, and are now chiefly 
found in tho parganahs to the .south of the district. The flindd Tagas are 
2amind4rs in 289 villages. Tho Mitwal yotra hold 46 villages in tahifii Gh4ai- 
abfid, the Dikkits have 19 in the same tah«rfl, and the Gaurs li ; the P&isb4nt 


Tiiga landowaew. 

Sardbauatahsil, 


possess 55 villages and the Deb&ns 18 ill |h^ 
tahsil,and UieS&ndlas have 22 tillage, In 4ho 
The I^hesbwaras have 12 TUlage% all but one lymg m Hit 
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Maw&na talisil, and tho Kausik clan possess 11 villages in Bigpal. The remain¬ 
ing clans of Hindu Tagaa, with the number of villages they occupy, are as 
follows 


DIchit, 

JJasydn, 

SatBut, 

Karas, 

Bhanvviil, 

Bh4ti, 

(jiijara» 

Atras, 

Ton par, 
Galsan, 
Bhansaut, 
Dhakwan, 


1 

3 

It 

t 

1 

3 

S 

2 

C 

7 

I 

1 


Gurpu 

Vasisiit, 

Kaiipran, 

Bucbchas, 

Blia atMhvaj, 

Kiishab. 

Miifras, 

Bhanti, 

Bhartdwari, 

Arias, 

Daljlan, 


Of these 43 are situated in the Ih'i^pat tahsll, 31 in Mnwina, 23 in Sar^ 
dhana, 94 in Hajjur, 10 in Meerut, and 88 in the Ghaziabad tabvsU. 
Miisalman Tagas hold 46 villages. The Bainsan goira have two and the 
Basyans four villages in Ghaziabad, and the latter ona also in Maw&na. Tho 
Maheshwiira possess 21 villages in Mawana and 7 inllipur, where also the Mu- 
salmjin Galsans liave two and the Masalmun I'^sbans four villages. Neither 
tho Hindu nor the Musalnnhi Tagas are good cultivators, but it is said that their 
condition in this respect is improving, and when brought into competition with 
the J&ts they improve by tho example shown them. 

The Ahirs are for the most part found in the Bagpat tahsil. Sir H. M. Elliot 
writes^^Tho only districts wliich in the Avi^i-^ycOari 

Ahtra. 

are said to have Ahir zaminddr? are Nagina and Sar- 
dharia.’’ At tho pre&ent time tl^ere is not a single Ahir zamiuddr iji the Sar- 
dhana tahsil. Among the Abirs in this district the Deswals of Bagpat are the 
most numerous, holding 15 villages out of the 44 possessed by the tribe. The 
Bhadiina and Dogri clans hold two each; the Nahariya five; the Satariya and 
Karoya four each, and tho Jarwal, Bhalol, Ladhi, Jariya, Dahiraa, Karwa, 
Chiisba, Bariy4n, Bnliaeija, Bhalan, Tanwar and Jutbdya clans, one village 
each. There are 23 villages in the Bagpat tahsil, 8 in Mawdna, 5 in Meerut, 
and 8 in the GhdziabaJ tahsil; total, 44. The Abirs are widely spread all 
over those provinces, and are in a position somewhat similar to that of the Gujars 
and Jdts. Some connect them with tho Abhiri of Ptolemy. 

The Musalmda Mewdtisor Meosare not mentioned in the census of 1872# 
They hold two villages in the Hdpur tahsil. The Dhagal 
clan of Hindu Mcos also hold one village in the Ghizi- 
ahad tahsil. In earlier times they were a very powerful tribe in the northern 
Dudb* It was in a great measure due to their exertions that the Gahlots sue-* 
needed in dislodging the Dors from Bulandshahr and the south of Meerut. In 
return the Meoa were permitted to appropriate large estates in the conquered 
country. They were, however, always turbulent and unmanageable, and are 


Mewitis or Meos, 
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frequently mentioned by the Persian historians. As early as 1241 A.D. they 
gave considerable trouble to the MusalrnAn rulers of Dohli. In that year we read 
in the Tahakdt^-Nasiri^ that Ulugh Khan^ inflicted a severe chastisement 
the Mawds of the Duab between the Ganges and the Jumna. He fought much 
against the infidels and cleared the roads and neighbouring country from in¬ 
surgents.” A similar expedition was organized in 1249 A. D., and in 1259 Ulugh 
Kban exercised his horsemen by making war upon the Mawas while awaiting 
the attack of the Mughals from the west. For a long time the Meos remained in 
peace until the accession of Ghaiyas-ud-diii Balban in 1205 A. D., who employed 
himself in harrying the jungles in wbicli they concealed themselves. The his¬ 
torian Zia-nd-din Barni writes that the tiirbiilenec of the Mewfitis had in¬ 
creased to such an extent that they used to plunder the houses in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Dehli itself. To such a ])itch had their daring extended 
that it ^was found necessary to close tiio western gates of the city at after¬ 
noon prayer. The Sultan spent a whole year in his expeditions against thorn, 
and built forts and posts to protect the city from their iucursions. In this 
campaign 100,000 of the royal army wore slain by the MewAtis according 
to Barni, but more probably the same mnnber of the eneniy were slain as 
Firishta says. In the reign of Firoz Shah the tracts occupied by the Meos 
in the Dudb were known as Mawas, and from their wild and rugged cha¬ 
racter the word occasionally became synonymous with a fastness or place of 
strength. Thus we read‘^ that Malik Cbliaju, on his defeat by the royal forces, 
escaped into a Mawds ; again the defeated army of Ain-ul-nmik fell into 
the hands of the Hindus of the Mawds.” ^In both these cases, referring 
as they do to the Duab, the tracts occupied by the Meos appear to me to bo 
intended. In 1426 A.D. also wo read that Mubdrak Sbdh crossed the 
Jumna and attacked the village of Harauli, ono of the well-known places in 
Mawds.” The expedition of Balban is not forgotten in this district, and to it 
is attribnted the expulsion of the Meos from Meerut. They are now to be 
chiefly found in Bulandshahr, Aligarh, and Badaun, and still bear the same cha¬ 
racter for violence and love of plunder that seoiiKs to have adhered to them from 
their earliest days. They are the principal dakaits of the present (Jay not only 
in our own Provinces but all through Kajputdna. 

Tlie Gaddis orQadhis or Gadahlas are a small tribe resembling the Qhosls, 
and for the most part Musalmdus. They have a few scat- 
Gaddis. communities in Garhmuktesar, Sardwa, Hastind- 

pur, Kithor, and Meerut. They are zaminddrs of six villages, of which four , 

^ Dowsoo’s EUiot, II, 362. Profe^sar Dowboh seems to be in some dilRcmlty as to the 
meai^g ol the term Mawis, but it can only refer to the Meos, whose power at this il^e stdQI« 
clentiy clear from local history. See further 11, 379 : Uf, 104, 138, 249, and IV, €3. 

» Dowson’s Elliot, IIL 136, 349. 
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EamboB. 


Bawag. 


are iu parganah Meerut, one in parganab Hastin^pur, and one in Sardwa, 
The Hindu Kambos of tlie Chaupdr clan liave two villages in the Meerut tabsil, 
and tlie Musalmdn Kambos possess eleven villages, of 
which five are in Ghaziabad, three in Meerut, two in 
Sardhana, and one nt the Mawdna talisil. The Ilavvas hold 17 villages in this 
district distributed among tlic following gots : —Lepdn, 
1 ; Sordn, 1 ; Kuliyda, 1 ; Kanra, 2 ; Yonn, b ; Deswdl, 
1 ; Chaulidn, 5, and Bdgri, 1, Six of these arc situateil in the Bdgpat tahsil, 
six in Sardhana, and one in Meerut. Bohras or Blioras hold four villages in 
Bdgpat, of which two l^elong to the Bokal clan and two to tlie Pardsar clan. The 
Bahai clan of Kliiittris hold five villages in Ghaziabad ; tlie Mahdr clan of 
Kahdrs possess two villages; t!io Ndngal clan of Mdlis, five villages; the Bo- 
darbdni clan of Goshaiiis, two villages; Giri Goshains, three; Ndnakslidhi 
Ooshdins, two; and Cbaranddsi Goslidins, two villages. 

The Muhammadans number 281,857 souls, of whom 131,101 are females. 

They are divided into Shaikhs, numbering 181,106, with 
86,137 females; Sayyuls, 7,729; Mughals, 2,366 ; 
Pathdns, 19,117 (9,307 females), and unspecified 71,539 (33,1)70 females). The 
Shaikhs of the Meerut district divide themselves into seven cl asses : —(1) Sa- 
diki, the descendants of Abu Bakr;(2) Farrukbi, descendants of Umar; (3) 
Usmdni, descendants of Usmdn ; (4) Mardani, descendants of Mubammacl; (5) 
Answdri,the same ; (6) Nabi, the same; and (7) Kuraishi, considered the highest 
of the seven classes. It need hardly be said that tlie groat mass of the Shaikhs 
are descendants of converted Hindus. The Shaikhs possess 49 villages ; tbo 
Afghiina and Mughals hold 42; Sayyids, 119; Mirs, 7; Biiuchs, *5;. and 
Kasdbs, It These are in addition to those already noted as in tlie hands of 
Nau-muslims and the MnsalraAn divisions of Hindu tribes. Altogether 337 
villages are held by Musalmuus in this district. The first application of the 
term Nau-muslim was to the Mtiglial converts wJio remained about Dehli after 
the departure of Abdullah, grandson of Iluldku, iu 1292 A.D. 

Amongst the non-Asiatic inhabitants, the last census showed that 942 natives 
Other nationalities. Great Britain resided in the Meerut district. Tliere 


Musalm^ns. 


were 8 h rench, 3 German, 6 Ilalian, 11 Portuguese, 3 
Swiss, and 1,176 European inhabitants whose nationality was not specified ; total 
Europeans 2,149. The Eurasian inhabitants numbered 142 souls. Amongst 
foreign Asiatic nations residing in the district were 18 Afghans, 3 Armenians, 23 
Kashmiris, and 25 Nepalese. Amongst landholders, Englishmen hold 24 villages 
in the Qh&ziabad tahsil, three in Mawiua, and one in Bagpat; Frenohmeu hold 
6ve villages in Bdgpat, and an Arab has one in Sardhana. 


* Dowson’s Elliot, III, U7. 
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Diatribuiion of the 
capites according to culti* 
vation. 


The following statement shows the distribution of the population per 
each cultivated square mile and the proportion of 
the principal castes in each parganah of the district. 
The Chaindrs form the great mass of the labouring 
population in every parganah, and in the whole Province number one- 
eighth of the entire population, being found in largo numbers in every 
district 
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Perhaps no more important facts can be gleaned from the recent census than 
those relating to the occupation of the people. The 
broad distinction of agriculturists and non-agriculturists 
has always been observed in all the enumerations that have taken place in this 
district. In 1847 the proportion of the population engaged in agriculture was 
given as 392,109 souls, or 45 per cent, of the total population ; in 1853 
the records show 510,135 souls, or 45 percent, and in 1865 the rmrabers 
were 521,890, or 43 per cent, of the total population. The census of 1872 
on this point is more explicit and gives materials from which a correct idea 
of the occupations of the 1,273,914 souk inhabiting this district xnay be ob¬ 
tained. Taking the same broad distinction, we have in 1872 an agricnltural 

population numbering 537,230 persons, or 42 2 per oeni* 
Agriculturists. the total population. Of tliese 445,700 were Hind^» 

or 35 per cent, of the entire population, and 91,414 were Musalmdns, or 7*2 per 
cent. Divided into the two classes of landowners and cultivatbrs, oebetis 
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eliows 232j583 (10^,860 females) under the former class and 324,G47 (136,455) 
under the latter class. The Hindu landowners numbered 100,182 males and 
84,623 females, while the Musalrnans showed 21,530 males and 20,237 females. 
The Musalmaii cultivators are set down at 49,038 (23,474 ioinales). On the* 
total a^nncultural pupulatiou tlio male adults (above fifteen years of age) uum-‘ 
her 184,910, eonsistiiig of proprietors of lend, 79,203; eultivaku's, 105,258; 
plouglimen, 247 ; gardeners, 107 ; singhara-growers, 47; and indigO'-planters, 46. 
To comj>lete the return of lhos(3 dependant uj)on the land, as disliaguislied from 
other occnj)[itions, wo sliould add to tlieabov'c 3,209 persons engaged about ani¬ 
mals, and ono-Iinlf tlic 58,050 males recorded as labourers, wliich would give a 
total of 217,513 adult mal<‘s out of the district total ot 428d*82, ora little over 
one-ha If. 


The agricultural c()n)})rises but ntie of tlie six classes into wliich the popula- 
Ocoupfltions otlier than lh>!i was divided at the recent eenais. Taking tho 
ngncuirure- remainder in order, and reinemliering that the figures 

refer only to male adults, tlic toliowing tact - may be gleaned. Tho first or pi’o- 
fessionai class numhci s 10,319 memb-ers, aiuong'.t wliom are classed Goyernnieiit 
servants ; the learned professions, art, as family priests (0,217), pandits 

(615), schooI-mastea*s (227), druggists (159), doctors (232), singers and musi¬ 
cians (392), The second or domestic class cojuju isos 53,157 Tuaics engaged in 
entertaining and pcrlbrming j)ersonal ofiiccs for nien, sucli as inn-keepers, per* 
sonal servants (21,150), washermi.ui, cooks, tablc-.u Lcndciuts, water-carriers 
(7,476), and sweeixas (13,175). The third or commercial cbiss gives 30,078 
males, and includes all |»ersons who buy or sell, koe|) or lend money or goods of 
various kinds, as merchants (1,480^ shoj)-kcepcr3 (17,043), inoney-lendera 
(3,491), and tlie like; also persons engaged in the conveyance of men, animals 
and goods, as porters (8,850), coolies (1,584), ekka-drivers (281), &c. The 
fourth class is the agricultural already noticed. The fiftli class numbers 67,761 
males and embraces all industrial occupations, including those engaged in arts 
and mechanics, as painters (471), patwas or necklace-makers (220), saddlers 
(309), masons (693), car])eutors (4,281), weavers (10,070), tailors (3,471), 
shoe-makers (3,842), &g. ; all persons engaged in the manufacture of food and 
drink, as grain-parcbers (1,167), confcction<>rs (750), green-grocers (962), 
butchers (948), &c., and all dealers in animal, vegetal ’e, or mineral substances. 
In the sixth and last class tho indefinite and improductivc classes arc .arranged, 
ihey number 72,882 males amongst whom 58,650 are set down as labourers 
and 1,222 as excavators: beggars number 11,986, aiid form the greater 
portion of the class supported by tho community at large. The population is 
essentially rural. Thera are only fifteen towns liaving a population exceeding 
6,000 inhabitants, and the dificrent nou-agrioultural classes are chiefly found 
in the villages in the interior of the district. ; 

36 
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Chaudhris. 


Th© panch or local indigenous tribunal is liereditary, and, as a rule, new- men 
are noveradmitted except wlieii ilie hereditary ones 

I’anclii^ats. . . , r. i. i ^ rm i 

are notoriously unfit for the duty. Tlio new niembera 

are always men of wealth and influeiioo. Pancluiyats are held on private 

afiairs, such as caste, family customs, relationsln'p, ])rlvate quarrels, and not 

nnfrev]uently for the decision of criminal cases. The N6i or barber is employed 

to summon the parlies, and when ail are a v uubied the president (mr- 2 ^ftnch) 

or umpire is a|)poiiiteJ. The ct).npl:T!naut first tells liis story, and after that 

the dofondant replies. Tiiou the rteei.-hin is t^'ven i:i iieordiuieo with the votes 

of the majority. In cases of want of uiiauirnitv the deeisiou is s«iinctimos put 

off from time to time. In villages these panchfiViits sit in the chair^dl^ and 

in cities in mandirs shinhilds (umiplos n Soim^tiiiies among the lower classes, 

on annual holidays, tl.ii |*r(>ple put iu their eomphiints, and the assembled 

members of their caste decide the case, A irequent joinishinent inilicted by a 

panchayat is expulsi< n from easto (jid ji ka vu.nif)^ A Cbaudhri or head of a 

ti adc or pndcssion was lormerly appointed by Govern- 
Chaudhris. * . . ‘ i t . 

meat, but this j>ractieo has long ceased to be followed. 

The people now choose their own Chaudhris, and tlie [)Ost is usually hereditary. 
Frequently, however, in cases uf great dis.satisfactioii the Chaudhris are displaced 
and new ones elected. Somotiines Chaudhris are found useful in ernergoncies 
when the Goveramont requires certain work performed, but they arc never able 
to collect many people together from their trades without pressure from some 
Government official. Privately the OhauJhris decide the disputes that arise in 
their own barudari or guild, as at weddings, mournings, and when a member 
has so committed himself that he ought to be ejected from his caste. In large 
bazars the chief officer is ealled chai/knh/at; he star^is with regard to the shop¬ 
keepers in the same positiou as a Cbaudhri iu relation to a trade. In large 
bazars, too, the weighmen are important personages, and have perquisite a 
pice in the rupee on all grain sold (toldi). In cities where many Brahmans 
live, as in Meerut, they form themselves into parties called ihnraB^ each of which 
is presided over by a nrddr^ who performs the same duties as a Cbaudhri. 

Labourers in this district take food usually but twice a day, once in the early 

* ' . . , morning and again fn the evening. Their food is 

Food of tho lower claswes. , ... . , .. , it t i 

generally maize, odjra^jodr^ and barley, and when whest 

is obesp that also. From a half to two-thirds of a ser is considered a fair meal 

for an able-bodied man. Petty traders eat similar food, using more wheat the 

better their circumstances, and by the addition of ddl (split pulse) making up 

Tarious dishes. The average price of barley is 26 sera per rupee, of maize 3$ 

sers, of hdjra 34 sera, of jodr 36 sera, while the average price of dS h three 

quarters of an anna the ser. The higher and well-to-do middio classes make 

gram, rice and wheat their chief food, seasoning their dishes with 


Food of (he lower cUshcs. 
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butter), spices, turmeric, &c. Two of the most favourite dishes amongst tha 
middle classes are kachami^ com[)oun(loJ of urd ddl and fine flour, and khichri^ 
winch is a seasoned dish of ddl^ bdjra and other grains boiled with 

rice. Fissh are eateu hy the lower classes everywhere among Hindus. Brail-* 
mans, J4bs, Gujars, and Jdaniyas (ovtliodox and Jains), however, do not eat 
fish. Among tlie better classes this article of food is coiisumcd by P^dyaths and 
Bengdiis ; Europeans and Mtisalmaris too are large consarners. In the early 
patt of the hot vvcatlier largo quantities of cucurabers (kachra) auJ melons 
{tarhuza or water-melon and kkiirhuzn or inusk-melon) are consumed by all 
classes. In villages younggrain and mustard loaves are eaten, and potatoes 
everywdioro by the woll-io-do classes. The sankukra, or fruit of the san plants 
is a favourite vogotable; so also carrots (^jdjar or zxrdak)^ and among the wealthy 
classes the kanwal-kahi^ or root of the lotus. Eurojioaii vegetables are gain- 
ing ground and are now found growing in the neighbourhood of most large 
towns. In the Bdgpat tahsil, even so far removed from the residence of Euro¬ 
peans, 55 acres of oiiions were grown in 1671, Among tlie grains oaten by 
the lower castes, CvSpecially Kahars, arc and which grow spontane¬ 

ously, and maadwa^ a very cheap grain. 

lu villages houses arc very rudely constructed. As a rule gd:d (mortar) or 
Habitations gonda (luoisteiied earth) are ] »ileJ up in the shape of walla 
and plastered outsido and inside with a composition of 
cow-dung and earth mixed. Beams are tlirown over and a straw roof laid on^ 
This is a house or ghar^ and some four or five ghurti formed into a court are tho 
ihdtak or enclosure. According to the f^ho of the liousos there aro the ddldn^ 
kotha^ kothri (or store-room), and dobdri. In villages the kotka generally has 
iwo kothris, and the verandah with its chhappar or straw roof is called the ddldn. 
In towns the dd'd i is usually a large room with some two, throe, or four doors. 
The size of a village bouse varies consi^lerably, but tlio average dijnenStons aro 
20 feat by 10 feet, and on an average nine persons live.in one ikdtah. The up¬ 
per classes in town and country build thoir houses of brick and mortar, and 
they generally have eight or nine rooms. As a rule, in villages, one family 
lives in one room (kotka.) The gate or door of tlio Ihdtah is called deorUy 
mid usually in front of this is built a small chahiitra (or platform) corrupted 
in village parlance to chauntra. Here the inhabitants <)f the lounge and 

smoke. The GT^‘ar8 have fewer houses in each ihdtah than Jafcs and Ahirs. 
Moreover, these people bare not wwden doors, butonly bambu gratings such asar# 
seen in cattle-sheds, called khirak^. The lower castes as Cham4rs and Ch4bra« 
frequently live in straw pdUcsdlQd Taoiis : this is called a dockhunna chhetpar j i& 
many i^^illages a whole family lives in one such hut. Occiisionally a gimi 
of these are huddled together with a courtyard in the centre, which sOnrCf 
the seme purpose as a Maapd/ among the higher castes, and a cow-f^d 
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US well. As compared witk village houses, town houses are usually deficient 
in width and the courtyurds are smaller. Oarariyas and Nats (jugglers) 
usually live in huts made of the part of the sarpat grass called sirki: hence 
the generic name drktpalo^ applied to these classes. The statistics of the 
house enumeration have already bc(.'u given. There are no buildings of any 

^ , noted architectural merit in this district. Those in the 

Temples. . ^ ^ -.r. w 

city are noticed in the article Meerut. The Hindu 

temples are all small, containing the sanctuary only, which is a conical cham6©r 

scarcely lighted by one small door, at which the worshipper presents his offering 

and offers up his supplication. The temj>les are called fShiwiilas, Mah&dewas, 

and Thakurdwdrus. 0})posite the sanctuary door is the stone saucer, ar^ha or 

jalcinj ill which the stone vejucsonting the Sliiva ling emailed is jdaeed. 

Placed round are tlic orii^ or censers in which the Hindu worshippers put oil 

ahd wicks of cMion, and whi< h tla y slowh move Indore the image while saying 

their prayers. This covemony is gone through once every day l)y all zealous 

Brahmans, and on Mondays often twice, onco in the morning and once in the 

evening. This is the cud of their service, and is followed by a sermon or katha 

from the attendant pandit. UtUcr ]>ropertu*s laid up in the temple are the ffhunta 

(large bell); the (small hell); jkanjk (cymbals); Bank (conch shell); 

achiiani (the small s])oou used in the ccremon>" of rinsing the mouth); the 

sampati (small vessel in which the Hindus put their offerings), which lies before 

the or throne on which the idols recline. Suspended arc the lamps 

(dipak) to lighten the sanctuary, and the dhupddn (or censer) in which tho incense 

(dhiXp) is burnt. In tho Jain or Saraugi temples, which in this district ai’e 

found inconsiderable numbers, Parasnuth is woishij)cd under the form of a 

kind of iron crosa. Tho rest of his worship is v'ery similar to that of Shiva. 

There arc also a few Devi h mples. Here Devi is worshipped twice a year, 

and fairs arc held at the sairu’ time. Kk! 0 , Bwcetmoats, flowerB, &o., are 

offered up, and worship eontinuea for several days. The chief service is held 

in Jeth, 


There are no settlements of the Brahma Samfij in tho district. Christian 


Religion. 


missionaries early settiod here among the town and 
rural popiilalioiiH, and there are at present eight Church 


Mission Stations:— 


I Nuoiber of Average attottd- 

Wben entered upon. Native Cbria- anee of 
tiantf. in school. 


Memii, ... ... 1816 264 It4 

Kankarkhem and Maliyitna, ... 155S 82 M 

Ikta and GbUzInbad, J 862-60 83 ft 

Maw4na and H&pur,* ... 1864-67 

TUkbua, ,M ... ... 2863 7 i ... 
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The census of 1872 gives the number of Native Christians as 730. These 
statements clearly show how slow the progress of Christianity has been after 
the unremitting labours of more than bait’ a century. The Christians of Ik la 
were originally Ohamars of Aghwanpur, Why tljoy left Aghwiiupiir is not 
quite clear. The zamindirs point out tliat tlioy were guilty of some unde¬ 
fined offence which necessitated thca'r expulsion from tlui village. Tlie Chris¬ 
tians themselves say they were so persecuted that when an opportunity of 
settling elsewhere presented itself, tlu^y wcr<‘ glad to avail themselves of it, and 
their statement is probably correct. All the tahsildars agrec‘ that the condition 
of the Native Christians has iin|>roved since the adoption of their new religion. 
From the condition of Chamar serfs they liave become a tolerably respectable 
body of masons and small agriculturists. Bui the syshmi that places the secular 
affairs of a Christian settlement under the inauagomerit of tho pastor has in 
a £rreat measure destroyed the iudopcndence of the converts. This lias been 
the case at Ikla. The Church Society has sent money, and llie Christians, 
always looking upon themselves as a privileged subsidised race, have bocomo 
more and more idk‘, failed to pay their rents, and then borrowed money at a 
high rate of inh^rest. The Church Society now finds it necessary to withdraw 
pecuniary support, and in all probability tho settlement will c >lhipse. Con¬ 
nected with the D('hli Mission is the Shahdare Christian settlement. The 
converts" there are laboui*ers, shop-kcopers, and shoe-makers. Originally they 
were Chimdrs. 


There are about 250 Native Christians at Sardhana, the descendants of 


Sardhaua. 


those who embraced Christianity in (ho time of the 
Begam Surnru, and persons who became proselytes to 


Christianity during the famine of 1860-61 and 1860. The Christii^ns were all 


originally low-caste Hindus, and Mr. Thornton has very unjustly held them up 
as a notoriously idle and profligate race. Such is not tho case, for they are air 
orderly people and in every way infinitely superior to their own former fellow- 


casteraen. The Roman Catholic priests work hard for their little colony, and are 


greatly revered and respected. At St. John’s College some of the boys are in¬ 
structed for the priesthood, and others taught to read and write the Ndgari and 
Urdu characters. Tho instruction for tho priesthood is peculiar. There are sonia 


twelve little native boys who can quote whole chnpters of the Latin Bible 
and nearly all the prayers of the Missal. Those who cannot sympathise 
with the system must admire tho patience and devotion of tho Italian 
priests who have put themselves to the trouble of imparting such instnic- 
tion. The majority of tho Christian population here are cultivators and wea*^ 
vers, while many are the pensioned descendants of the European ser*^ 
vants of Begam Sumrti, and still bear tho appellation of Sibib and Mem 
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Tho Muhammadan religion is making no further progress among the people, 
aiiJ Hindu converts to Isl&rn are now rs rare as those 

Mahammadun religion. , /n, . . . mi o . . , . . 

to Christianitj. Iho ounnis m this district are more 
numerous than the Shiahs, though the latter aro a most influential minority. 
The sectarian hatro l that exists elsewhere between the^o co-roligioniats is here 
little felt. Wahabi tenets are said to bo rapidly gaining ground among tho 
Sunnis, while the Sldaiis are as yet scarcely afleeted by tho revival. There is 
very little fanaticism among the Musalmians of this district, and, as a rule, they 
are miserably poor. Many fine estato.s liave within the last few years passed 
from Mwsahnaris into the bands of tlie Hindu money-lenders, who aro fast becom¬ 
ing the largest lair hhl proprietors of the district. This is much to be regretted, 
for as a rule Mus;»lni4n gentlemen arc easy landlords and their tenantry aro a 
contented people. 

Under the Government system education is making rapid trides among 
Education am>iig the people, notwithstanding the objection to education 

generally professcnl by most of the Jats and the Musal- 
mill dislike to tlie practical knowledge tauglit in the Government schools. Tho 
educational arrangetnenta in this district are under the supervision of tho In¬ 
spector of the 1st Circle, in concert with the Local Educational Committee, pre¬ 
sided over by the Judge. Tlio first step towards inaugurating a sound system 
of village schools was taken in 181:5, by the issuing of instructions for-tho col¬ 
lection of data as to the actual state ofe lucafcion in these I^roviriecs. IP resulU 
of this inquiry were embodied in a report, and on this action was so far taken 
that a number of village schools were established in 1818. It was found that 
the district then contained 164 Persian, 205 Hindi, 13 Arabic, and 28 Sanskrit 
schools; total, 410. Of Persian schools there were 47, in which the Kur&n wR» 
read; of the Hindi 22, in which Sanskrit knowledge was imparted. In one school 
Arabic was taught by a Rajput, and Hindi and Persian instruction offered in 
another by a Brahman, Among the Persian and Arabic teachers there were 
170 Muhammadans, four Brahmans, two Kayaths, and one Rajp6t. iLmong 
the Hindi and Sanskrit teachers, 204 Brahmans, 5 Kayaths, 20 Muhammadime^ 
four Jogis, and one Bairdgi. Of the pupils throughout the district 873 wer# 
Muhammadans, 911 Brahmans, 112 liajputs, and 117 Kiyaths. The oours^of 
mstraction in the Persian school embraced the reading of the works oommeiily, 
used in native schools. In the Hindi schools it was confined to agtieultiil^l 
and cotnmerciai a^unts. The total number of pupils in the diatriot wHs hui 
3,798. Considering tho number &S male children fit for instruction to be 
twelffh of the total population, it was found that of these only five per 
attended sefaoot^ The nusiitor of pupils in Goveriunent schools aloM now 
excendsihe total numbex of pupik inthe district in 1847-48. Working on this 
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foundation the village schools rapidly increased, talisili schools woi'c opened 
in 1856, the new village schools in 1858-59, and iho Meerut zila school in 1867. 
The lust has now a fine building at its disposal, for which tiie Governincnt sanc¬ 
tioned an expenditure of Rs. 20/)00. The normal school at Meerut was opened 
in 1859 for training teachers for the vernacular schools of the circle, and afford* 
a year's instruction gratis to each student. There is an aided school at Ghdziabad 
belonging to tho L)ohli P. G. Society for the children of railway euiployes* 
There are also aided schools at Baraut and Ildpur, tlua Mo(3rjit citizens’ school, 
which is in part supported by the muiiicipalily, and the Church Mission school. 
Among the well-to-do classes it is usual to entertain a private tutor for tho 
education of the sons, and from the very mixed company met with in the Govern¬ 
ment schools it will be long before they become popular. Amongst the lowest 
classes of Hindus and Musalmaus there is little education, and there are few who 
can do more than with difficulty decipher tho Kagari cliara(‘ter. The monthly 
salary of a Government village, circuit, or haikahbandi teacher is Hs. G, 9, 12, 
and 15, according to his grade. In l<'^47-48 his average pay was only Rs. 2, 3 a 
month. 

The following tables give tlio educational statistics of the whole district, 
accairding to the returns of the I)( partnu nt of Public 
l-roscntstatutics. Instruction, for 1871-72, and 1871-75 : — 


A^i/. (f pupih 


Class of school. 


1 Zila (inferior), 
iTahsfli, ... 7 466 

.o } Haikahbandi, ... las 8,25S> 

(Female, .| 


f Anglos vernacular, ... 

.*5 \ Vernacular. 

t^Female, ... 


I K 


... J 76' 19 .. 

J,9S6 61 288! 98 

9,61b! 164 3,737' 898 .. 

... I I7i 200 ’ 371 .. 


^ f Indigenous, ... *77 g|7l5 i),396 163: t,S50 691 

si I 


413 tWU8,360 360 6,185 1,714 124;;«,083 


JS7I- 

72. 



S , 

'V C- 
o 

0) o 

>■ ■*- 

Cost per head. 

Proportion borne 
bv btate. 

■ 

i 

Q 

IS 

o 

H 


Rs* a. p 

Its. a. p. 

Rs. 

86 35 10 0 

30 2 0 

3,063 

S03 

5 6 0 

4 7 0 

2,(h6 

3,2 

3 14 0 

1 15 0 

16,642 

128 

3 15 0 

3 IJ 0 

701 

267 40 0 o' 

16 0 0 

10,494 

69 

8 0 0) 

2 12 0 

474 

4330 0 0 

16 0 0 

1,306 

1,C06 

1 

4 5 0 

... 

9,844 

65 

o 

O 

106 4 0 

9,684 

;«,083 

... 

1 

«S,«34 

i 
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ICJurniioual Hetifrns of 1874-75. 


Gof'Lf 


Aided, 


Unaided, 
Govt f 



8 

*« 

j No. of pupils. 

1 

: 


borne 

Total chargea, 

i 

Clam of school. 

O 

u 

B 

3 

w 

nu 

.s 

£ 

c 

'S 

ej 

3 

O 

is ^ 

'XJ o 
c 

a, rt 

cC G 

1-4 <U 
lU ♦- 

< 

Cost per head 

Proportion 
by State. 







Ks. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

R.s. 

rZihi (inferior), 

1 

116' 

122 

... 

) 59*00 

19 12 0 

19 9 0 

3,149 

1 Tah'-iii and parf^ana, 

7 

297; 

107 

... 

310*20 

8 9 0 

8 8 0 

2,736 

4 Halkahhandi, 

189 


1,197 

... 

3,7 99 02 

5 \ 0 

... 

19,246 

j Ft male, ... i 

n 

ISO 

17 

... 

1 49*85 

(i 8 0 

0 8 0 

918 

^Municipal, 

li 

28 si 

t 

93 

1 

2JSti*08 

7 6 0 

... 

2,142 

t An^flo-vornacular, .. 

i' 

180 

124 

13 

264*00 

28 7 0 

10 I 0 

7,520 

< Vernacular, 

1 

13 

<> 

20 

31 0(‘ 

10 6 0 

3 13 0 

321 

( Female, ,,, 

2 

40' 


12 

42 CO 

j 

34 3 0 

5 110 

1,436 

Indigenous, 

191 

1,978 

r5o| 

... 

2,315 00; 

5 1 0 

... 

11,714 

C N o r m a 1 school, 

1 (Male). 

1 

31 

n. 

... 

54*00 

191 7 0 

191 7 0 

10,336 

Total, 

410 

7,123: 

2,4 17 

40 

7,407*87 



69,542 


In 1872 an attempt was mad(% for the first time, to register the literate (those 


Educfttion according to could read and write) according to sex, age, and 

the census. religion. Though not lo he considered trustworthy, 

yet as tlio first attempt in tlii*^ direction tlic results must be noticed here. Tho 
following table gives the number of Hindus and Mirsalmuns wljo can read and 
write, and tlic percentages of tho same to tlie total po[)ulation of tho same 
religion, sex, and age. Tho Christian [mpulation is so small that the returns 
affecting it have heen omitted :— 


Hindus. My7Saim\k». 


Ages. 

( Alalcs. 

j FemaleM. | AJale.n, 

Females, 

j 1 

Literate. 

o 

tL 

0 ? 

£ 

i 

<0 i 

Ph 

\ 

1 

a 

9 

"A 

! ! 

1^1 

3 1 1 

Literate. 

Percentage. 

e 

0 

1 

1 to 12 , 


186,131 

I 

2,479 

1*3 

U 7 J 49 

10 * 61,140 

708 ^ 

1*3 

43,868 


12 to 20 , 

«•* 

87,489 

! 8,467 

3-9 

70,240 

2 ; 23,373 

646 

2*7 

St ,146 

KiK 

Above 20 


. 264,668 

j 14,672 

6*6 

236,649 

1 5 73,843 

i 

1,075 

2*6 

6 »,ue 7 


ToUl, 


1 ■■ ■' 

20,618 

i 

*«« 

... 


a ,370 

i *" 

1 «•« 

1 , , ' 

«»• 


These figtures show that great room exists for the extension of ediioatien in 
district. Taking all religions, only 1 '5 per cent, of the male childf^ to 
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12 years are under instruciioii, only 3*7 per cent, of the male population be¬ 
tween 12 and 20 can read and write, and only 4*9 per cent, of the population 
above 20 years of age. Fenuilo education is practically absent. 

There are thirteen printing presses in the district. Of these four are in 
cantonments— two regimental and two private. There 
rrinting presses. city, 

and two at Sardhana. The Lainxnce Gaz^Mr, Jahvafur, A fair Gazette, Najm- 
uUAkhhar, Akhbar Alam, and Meerut GazdU are newspapers printed in Urdu 
at native presses in Meerut. Ihc Jagcit Sauiaehar is printed in Hindi. At 
Sardhana tl)e priests print school-books for the use of their schools. 

There are no peculiar dialec?ts spoken in the ai.siri(*t; the iangnago in common 
use among the mass of the inhabitants is the ordinary 
Langango. Iliiuli, \vilh an intermixture of Persian and Arabic. 

The language of servants in eanlonments, known as ‘ hhdsha,''' is a 
curious mixture of bud Urdu, bad Hindi, and vilely pronou’iced English. 
Amongst the better dess of natives the pure Urdu of Dehli is spoken, in a 
manner duo to the closeness of Meerut to the imperial city. 

The principal post-office is in Meerut cautoumeuts, whence letters for tho 
offi'tes in the interior are daily desjiutchod by runners. 
There are thirteen imperial offices, viz,, Me(U'ut, Bag- 
pat, Baraut, Binauli, Dasna, Ghaziabad, Garlirnnktesar, Hapur, Mawana, Mu- 
rddnagar, Pilkhua, Shahdara, and Sardhana. The district dak offices number 
twenty-one, viz., Bahddurgarh, Baleni, Begamahad, Baksar or Saklicra, Bah- 
suma, Chhaprauli, Ddha, Dhauiam), Daula, Daiirala, Incdiauli, FariJnagar, 
Gohra, Jdni, Khekara, Kharkoda, Kutuna, Kumrucldiniiagar, Loni, Parichhat- 
garh, and Shalijahdnpur. The postr-office statistics for throe years during tho 
last decade are shown in the following table; — 


X’ost-ofticc, 



Receipts, 

Charges, 

Year, 

Miscellaneous, 
savings, fines. 

Passengers and 

parcels. 

Deposits, guarantee 
funds, family 
funds. 

Remittance. 

Postage. 

Total receipts. 

Charges fixed and 
contingent, sala¬ 
ries, &c. 

Ma'd serrice. 

1 

1 , 
C4 

1 

1 Vi 

c> 

o 

^'t? • s 1 

C q 

2 53 *C 
’6*h »-i 

o 1 

Cash balance. 

S 

3 

o 

... 

Hs. 

Rs. 

Us. 

Rs. 

Hs. 1 

1 -Ks. 1 

Rs. 

Rs. 1 

U». 

Rs, 

Rb.| 

~Ks. 

480 

60,858 

10,660 

28,389 

16 141; 

ibl6.40Sj 

25,293 

L925 

71,479; 

17,^68 

73 

l,lO,6Td 

ia65>e^,... 

149 

».♦ 

5 

37,406 

I9,U7| 

1 56,707 

18,065 

19,220 

19,262 

13 

U7j 

96,708 

1870-71, ... 

4d7 

1 

... 

10,836 

36,814 

16,785 j 

1 64,383 

17,478 

4,196 

26,845 

15,551 

,La_ 

312 

84,382 


In addition to the above, tho receipts in 1860-61 from staging bungAlowa 
amoimted ’ to Rs, 1,018, and tho expenditnre to Hs. 785; the receip<» for 

37 ■ 
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service postage to Bs. 36,971, and the expenditure to the same amount, making 
a total receipts of Rs. 1,54,394. Tlie returns below give the numbers of 
letters, newspapers, parcels, and books received and despatched during 1861- 
62, 1865-66, and 1870-71 




1861- 

•62. 



1866 

-66. 



1870- 

71. 
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-j o. 

m 
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Deceived,... 

431,894 

49,184 

4 , 329 ! 

1 

3,960 

470,341* 

1 .^ 1,7 82 

|4,M6 

5 , 7 ..<.> 

540,43:> 

61,418 

9,899 

0,5H 

Despatched, 

412,141! 
1 1 

01,440 

3,115 

i 

1.9j7 

) 

462,4 .6 

62,710 

3,074 

.*>,732 

I 

052,473 

38,965 

3,665 

|10,819 


The Meerut subdivision of the Telegraph Department coinprises the main 
line iVoni Ainbala to Agra, and the branch lines from 
Glid/dabad to Dchli, from Moorut to Mussooroe, and 
from Rurki to IJardwar. The head-quarters of the subdivision are at Met^rut, and 
the whole is included in the Punjab Division. There arc telegraph offices at the 
railway stations at Ghdziabad, Meerut city and cantonments, and Begamabad 
within this district. 

The chaukidurs or villagt? watchmen, as rcorgunised under Act XVI. of 1873, 
numbered 2,600 men in 1873, entertained at an annual 

l?olice. 

cost of' Us. 93,600, which is met from the provincial 
budget. The ordinary pay is at the rate of lls. 3 per Avutchinan per mouth, 
Th#re is one watchman to every 401 inhabitants, and there arc 1,518 inhabited 
villages in the district. The regular police are enrolled under Act V. of 1861, and 
during the same year numbered 1,469 men of all ranks, costing Its. 1,61,679 
per annum, of w hich Rs. 1,11,243 wore chargeable to the provincial revenue* 
The proportion of police to area is one to DC square miles, and to total 
population is one to every 867 inhabitants. The following statement shows 
the crime statistics and the results of police aedion for seven years after the 
mutiny;— 
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The cases of heinous crime in tliis district undetected are both many and 
heavy, and it would appear that there are few districts in these Provinces where 
the administration in this r€S]>ect bears such little fruit. The Magistrate attri¬ 
butes this state of affairs to tho present village communal system undergoing a 
process of disintegration, rc ndering the village jo! responsibility null and void, 
and to undue reductions in ilie numbers of i! o foicc. The Inspector-General, 
on tho other hand, attributes it to the non-enforcement of the responsibility of 
landowners in reporting crime under the existing regulations; whatever may bo 
the cause, the results are not creditable to the administrrdion. 

There arc first-class police-stations in Meerut city and cantonments, Baraiit, 
JBagpat, Sardhana, Gliaziabad, llapnr, Garliniuktesar, Parichliaigarh, J4ni, 
Begamabad, Kharkoda, Mawana, Daurala, Shahdara, and Kithor. Second-class 
stations cxivSt at Loni, Dhaulana, Binaiili, Mr^ nit, Chhaprauli, Baleni, Khekara, 
Dalia, D4sna, Pilkhiia, Muradnagar, Puth, Baksar, Kumruddinnagar, Bah- 
sfima, Sarzapiir, Kunkurkliera, and Man. Third-class stations or outposts 
are established at Balniiinbas, Dalri, Phaphiinda, Bar4 Parlibpur, Puth kh&s, 
Inchauli, K&simpur, Kutana, Jagaula, Dohai, Newari, Kaili, Upalira, and 
Niz^mpur, most of winch are noticed in the Gazetteer portion of this article. 
The result of the inquiries instituted regarding tho praotieo of female in¬ 
fanticide in this district was that only five villages in¬ 
habited by Biirha and Tewat septs of Jats of the 
Hele stock wore proclaimed. In 1871-72 they luimberod 819 souls, amongst 
whom tliere wore 259 boys and 59 girls, and the rules put in force from 
tho Ist April, 1871. These villages are all situated in the Hapur parganah, and 
during the year 1871-72 the rules worked well, so that it was not found neces¬ 
sary to institute any prosecutions for evasion. In 1873 Mr. Plowden presented 
an exhaustive report on the Jats, Ahirs, and Gujars based on special in¬ 
quiries directed to be taken during the preparation of tho census of 1872, from 
which it would appear that he considered these three tribes as needing further- 
examination, besides pointing out certain villages wliei'o it seemed advisable to 
' at once inti'odiice the rules for repression. His siiccessor was directed to 
review these statements and make definite proposals for the introdaction of the 
r Act, but these instructions were carried out in such a way that no orders could 
I issue daring 1874. 

The statistics of the central jail are as follows:—The average number of 
prisoners in jail in 1850 was 378; in 1860 was 1,799^, 
and in 1870 was 1,329; the ratio per cent, of this 
j average number to the population, as shown in the census of 1865 (1,199,593), 
l^as in 1850> *031; in 1860, ‘150; in 1870, ‘154. The number of prisoners 
ladmitted in 1860 was 3,902, and in 1870 was 2,525, of whom 98 were females* 
pEhe number of prisoners d^ in 1870 was 1,2894 In 187(1 there were 
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873 adniissiojis into hospital, giving a ratio of admissions to average strength of 
65’66; of these 130 died, or 10*23 of the total strength. The cost per prisoner 
per annum in 1870 was for rations^ lls. 19-12-0 ; clothing, Rs. 2-14-9 ; fixed 
establishment, Rs. 17-5-3; contingent giiai*ds, lie. 1-10-2; police guards, Rs. 3-9-0; 
and additions and repairs, lls. 2-10-11, or a total of Rs. 47-14-1. The total 
manufactures during the same year amounted to Rs. 1,320-1-0, and the average 
earning of each prisoner to Rs. l)-15-8. In 1870 the Muhammadan prisoners 
numbered 507, ami the Hindu 803. There were 34 prisoners under Id years of 
age, 1,493 between IG and 10 , 252 between 40 and 60, and 36 above 60. The 
occupations of the inniority of the male prisoners wore, agriculturists 766, 
labourers 234, sho})-keepOis 151, and domestic servants le58. 

The statistics of the dintrici Jail for 1870 areas i'ollows :—Tlie average num¬ 
ber ot' jirisoners in jail was 524. The number of pri- 
s ners admitted wu.*^ 1,080. The number of prisoners 
discharged was 517. There were 608 adniis.'?ion.s into liorpital, giving a ratio 
of admissions to average strength of 116 07 ; of these 58 died, or 11 *07 of tho 
total strength. The cost per prisoner per annum for rations was Rs. 19-12-0; 
clotiung, lls. 4-12-6 ; fixed establishment, Rs. (>-3 2-6; contingent guards, 
Re, 1-8-11; police guards, Rs. 2-10-1; or a total of Rs. 35-8-0. Tho total 
manufactures during the same arc amounted to Rs. 7G7-1I-0, and tho average 
earning of each prisoner to Re. 1-7-5. The Muhammadan prisoners numbered 
219, and tho Hindu 614. There were 7 prisoners under 16 years of age, 807 
between 16 and 40, 16 between 40 and GO, and 3 above 60. The occupations of 
the majority of the rnalo prisoners were agriculturists 433, labourers 213, and 
domestic servants 83. 

As already noticed, the present district of Meerut formed a portion of the 
southern division of Saluiranpur. In 1818 the present 
district was formed, and in 1842 many changes took 
place as \^ell in the internal distribution of the several parganaha na in oxchaiigea 
’with tlie neighbouring districts ; it is therefore impossible to enter into detailshoro 
regarding the early fiscal liistorv of the district. It has been more correctly 
noticed under the Saharanpur and Muzaffarnagar districts, I shall aocordjjj'S^ 
confine myself to the settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 and the> present 
BettlemOnt. In doing so the district must be divided into two portioA^, The firat 
consists of parganahs Chhaprauli, Bdgpat, Loni, and all the parganahs east of the 
Hindan except Sarihana, which were settled by Mr. G]yo||Ki<i Mr, (subsequently 
Sir H. M.) Elliot from 1835 to 1837; and the second of tl^ parganahs of Sardhana^ 
Barauti Kutana, and Bam&wa, which with Burhina, now in the Muaafibtnagar 
district, formed the estate of Begam Sumru. The existing settlement of the dii^ 
trict^as eftected by Mr. W. A. Forbes, O.B., and Mn J. 8. Porter betwe^ tM^ 
years 1865 and 1870* The total area of each pargaaah diirided into 
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and barren and free of revenue has already been given (page 230) for both 
settlements, so that here we have inerelv to note the tiscal results at each settle- 
inent and the revenue statistics of the census of lij72 ; 



‘‘ The collections of the Meerut district,” writes Sir H, M. Elliot in 1835, 
^Miave always been reaJi^^ed with fncilily, and there 
is every reason tc suppose that the land-revenue 
has not pressed lieavily on the resources of the country. Considerable variety 
prevails in the fertility of the several par^anahs; those which are between 
the Kali Nadi and the Ganges being poor and sandy, while those near 
tlie Jumna are chiefly of a rich black soil, producing sugarcane, tobacco, 
cotton, and other superior j)rodiicts, and assessed at an average considerably 
higher. The natural advantages of the western side have been considerably 
improved by the opening of the Dnah canal, which, though it injures the soil 
after the second or third year by a sandy deposit, has had the effect of causing 
all the waste in its neighbourhood to be reclaimed and yield abundant harvests.” 
Mr, Elliot considered Chha])rauli the first parganah the district. He writes: 

Sugarcane, cotton, wheat and tobacco are cultivated in great abundance, and 
all the villages are admirably situated for the disposal of their produce. They 
have largo towns and marts on every side--Kair&aa, Kdndhla, Shamli, Kutdna 
and Baraut, with the Jumna on the west and the canal on the oast. To all 
these is added the advantage of being w'oll populated and well cultivated by Jits%” 
The soil of parganah Loni is very inferior to that of B&gpat, having a great 
admktnro. of sand, and salt and consequently benefiting less by the meahs of 
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irrigation at its disposal. The cultivators also, being chiefly Oujara and Tagasy 
are not such active agriculturists as in other parganahs. Of DAsna he writes: 

Sugarcane is cultivated only in a few villages, but good rahi crops are produced. 
The irrigated land bears a proportion of more than one-half to tlie unirrigated. 
The waste land is almost equal to ouc-half of the land under cultivation. At 
the present time the cultivated area is 61,932 acres, the uncultivated but 2&,916. 
In the parganah of Path, particularly in tlie villages which are near to the 
Ganges, there is a great admixture of sand with the soil.” Mr. Plowden ivriieis 
(1840) of the deceased Bcgarn Suinru’s estates :—The nature and quality of the 
soil is similar to that which characterises the western portion of the district^ 
being in the two parganahs nearest the Jumna (Kutana and Baraut) a rich 
black loam and assuming a redder tinge, and a less degree of consistency in the 
other three and more inland (Sardhaua, Barnawa, Burhana).” Ddkra and 
are the denominations of these two kinds of soil; the proportion of hhur or 
inferior land to the above in the parganahs is very small, l)eing about one-eightli 
of the whole. 

As division of crops generally prevailed at last settlement, Sir H. M. Elliot 
found it difficult to discover a money-rate which should form a fair guide in 
assessment. He collected the crop rates of all the villages in Nain Singh’s mnkarari 
from the papers of the estate, and from the k^tningos the prevailing rate in every 
village, and with these data and local inquiry to correct them ho drew up an average 
rate^ per pukka bigha for irrigated and dry laud, without specification of soil, 
for which he relied upon the landholders’ own statements. The parganah rate 
thus formed was again tested by local inquiry and a comparison of the records 
of rent suits and an examination of the grain-dealers’ books. The parganah 
rate was then distributed over the dry and irrigated cultivation of each yillagei, 
and was lowered or raised according to the individual capacities of the villages. 

“ Regard was had to circumstance which should have due weight in 
assessment, such as the state of the village, whether deserted or in good repair; 
the prevalence of paid cultivation; the amount of culturablo waste; facility 
of land or water carriage ; the past fiscal liistory; the nature of the soil; 
the caste of the cultivators ; the unanimity or discord of the community; the 
depth of water ; the density of the population ; the previous alienation of 
rights, and the vicinity of marts.” 

In parganah Meerut irrigation ^ has greatly increased since Sir H. EUiot’a 

_ assessment and cultivation has advanced over ten per 

Parganab aelectioos. i. i. -i ^ ^ 

cent., so that it easily bears the new revenue. It is onei 

of the largest parganahs, and contains within it the city of Meerut anej adjoinfiig 

^Tb 0 pukka bigha is 0‘62S, or five-eighths of an acre ; I, Set, Rep., ISI. *lftirtber 

details vrill be found under each parganah in the second part of this article, and t&t the lifiS 
.‘'asaessniint in 1., Bet^ Rep.,'ffid. ' 
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Villages. Id parganali HApur, though cultivation has increasod nearly 
20 per cent, and irrigation 107 per cent, between the two settlements, yet in 
seasons of drought the parganah suffers very much, and during the currency of 
the last settlement 20 per cent, of the area changed hands and was chiefly 
bought up by money-lenders. SarAwa is a poor parganah on tho whole, and 
though the now rovemio is a low one, it would seem not to bo able to bear more. 
In Puth tho inequalities of tho last settlement liave been removed, and with in-^ 
creased irrigation (now only 20 per cent, on tho cultivated area) this parganah 
will probably equal tho others by tho close of the settlement. In GhAziabad 
the old assessments seem not to Iiavc been adjusted on any firm basis ; the fourth 
settlement reduced tho revenue considerably, only to be again increased at the 
fifth. Here, too, many contiscations took place on account of mutiny, so that it 
is difficult to attain to any fixed data for comparison with ilie last two settle¬ 
ments. In Jalalabad tho present revenue-rate is a low one, but there is still 
much waste land, and the landholders need encouragement to reedaim. Loni 
shows a marked improvement: irrigation has trebled and cultivation has increased 
over 18 per cent., but the poor quality of thg khddir land and the bad 
cultivation of tho Giijars hove tended to keep down the revenue-rate. The 
same causes for tho comparative lowness of the rate exist in Bagpat, which in 
other respects has mi:ch improved of late years. ClihaprauU is situated in tho 
heart of the best Jat tract, and naturally gives a liigher revenue-rate than the 
Uiyar tracts. Both soils and irrigation are ex’cellont, and there is no consider¬ 
able amount of bad land, while manure is abundantand much used by the culti¬ 
vators. Garhmuktosar shows an increase of nearly 50 per cent, in cultivation, 
while irrigation has nearly trebled. The poorness of the new laud explains tho 
largeness of the increase in tho revenue with a fill in tho rates. In Kithor, too, the 
cultivation has increased by over 30 per cent., wliile the irrigation has more 
than doubled. In Hastindpur there has been similar iricreaso in both cultiva¬ 
tion and irrigation, still tho revenue-rate is higher than any other Ganges 
parganah. 

The remaining pargauahs formed portions of the estate of the notorious 


The Sumru estates. 


Bogam Sumru, and Mr. Plowden in his report gives a 
graphic description of their state during the Be gam’s 


management. Up to the death of the Begam a very large revemie was extracted 


from the estate, and at the same time arrears and transfers wore almost un- 


pknown. The cultivators were assisted with or even compelled to accept 
pidrt advances whenever they needed them, and were, also, compelled to pay the 
»Jiiighest revenue which their character as cultivators or the goodness or ^ther^ 
of the season permitted the tax-gatherers to collect. Unfortunately for 
1 |ha three years before the lapse of the estate, the Begam’s heir abandoned 
K' Ui© policy that had hitherto been so successful, and fixed a reTenoe for l&roe 
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years on an average soiuewbat in excess of the previous dooiand. The average 
demand during the 20 years of tlio Begaua's manageuiont had betm Rs. 5,49,157, 
with a balance of Rs. 19,439. This was increased to Rs. 6,79,730 in the first 
year of tlie now sofctlcinont, and rose to Rs. 6,91,388, oxclusivo of Rs. 23,047, 
the revenue of villages held under direct maiiagernont, in the third year. The 
consequence may be easily imagined. The cultivators abandoned their holdings, 
128 villages fell under direct inanagomont, and the ruin was rapidly increasing, 
when the death of the Begam and the lapse of her possessions to the British 
Government restored confidence to the people. The sudden incroasf3 in the 
revenue was not the only cause f(>r the deteriorated state of tl>ese parganiihs : to 
this must be a<hlod ‘‘ gross inisniafingennoit in the fiscal and jiulioial adminis¬ 
tration hy tlie systematic plan Icr an * extortion indulge 1 in by (n'cry uuderling 
in office, by the heavy iiiiscell.ineous taxes which annoyed and liarusscd the people 
and paralysed all coniinercial dealings, and l)y the hopelessness of redress.’^ 
Mr. Blowdcn assessed the parganahs, incliuliug Sardhaua, Baraut, Barnawa 
and Kiitana, at Rs. 5,14,000. The new asscs'^niont, though high wlicn cuaipareJ 
with the eastern parganahs, very moderate when coinpareil with the revenue 
collected during the Begain’s a<lnunistration, and it must also bo rometnberod 
that these j)arganahs are the v<Ty best in the Meerut district, 

Mr. Forbes, iu a memorandum attached to the settleinent report, explains 

^ the mode of assessment at the recent settlement. lli» 

Mode of assesament. -i i i 

first care was to form soil and |>roduce rates, xliis ho 

accomplished by taking a number of villagos in each pnrginah and estimating 

the produce of eaeii kind of crop in each class of soil in well, tank and irrigated 

canal laud. From the outturn whore rents were paid in kind was deducted the 

cultivator’s share at the average proportion found to prevail in the parganah. 

The average price of the remaiadcr was ohiained from the grain-dealers’ books 

for ten years tested by the [)rices-currciit of the district, and thus a rout-rate for 

each crop on each class of soil was obtained. Whore rents wore paid in cash a 

second series of rent-rates was found by consulting the village rent-roll and 

rent-suits and by local inquiry. The average of tlie two series of rates were 

then applied to each class of soil in each village, and an average revenue-rate for 

each tract was thus obtained. These served as a test of the correctness of the 

ooncliiiions drawn from the personal village-to-vil!ago inquisition subsequently 

undertaken, When allowances were made for natural disabilities and advantages, 

such as nearness or remoteness from markets, irrigation, roads, tho character 

of the cultivators, and all other similar matters affecting the revenue-paying 

power of the village. On the whole, tli© present settlement has sucooeded in 

equalising the assessments with an increase in the Government demand and 

a complete record of rights, and both the people and the Government are to be 

con|pratu3bited on its successful termination. 
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Tho landowning castes have been already noted, it is sufficient here to 
suniinavise the results. The following list shows the 
Caste of landowner*. of villages held by each caste at the recent 

settlement 

Jats, ... <8^ Bohra*?. ... ... ^ 

Ilindd Tagas,' ... ... 280 Khattris,... J 

Muaalman ditto, ... ... 46 HincldMeos ... ... i 

Oajars, ... ... ... 209 Musahiiari Mcos, ... » 

Hinda Kajpdts, ... ... 194 Kahars, ... « 

MuBalrnin ditto, ... ... 4 B MaliM, ... ... *- ® 

Baniyas, ... ... Gosltaiiis,... ... » 

Brahmans, ... ... ... 70 Gaddis, ... ... ... » 

Ahirs, ... ... ... 44 iCanibos, ... ... 

Kawag, ... ... ••• Musaluidiis, ... ... -*'4 

Chauhius, ... ... ir> Kuropoans, ... ... 

Kayaths, ... ... ... Total ... ... 1,881 

As in nearly all the other districts of the Dual), the tenures of hied may hero 
beehissed under zantiiidari, perfect pattidari, or, thirdly, 
Icuurps of land. imperfect pattidari, including hhdyachara. Sir H. M. 

Elliot in his report on ihe seltlenicnt of this district in August, 1836, seys:— 
have contented myself witi* considering lluu \vIiene''or ihc l.ind of a vilLigo has 
been actually divided, or theexteniof a .sliaror’s iulerc.sts is liinlled by the quanti¬ 
ty of land in hi.s possession, or where it is held in severalty by men who have no 
other bond of cormeciion with eaeli other than the uocc 'sitv oi faliiiiing a com- 


Tcuurps of land. 


inon obligiition, tlie tenure is pattiihiri : that the same minutely subilivideJ is 
; hhdyachdra; and whore there is no division of land, but ouly a right to a cerlairi 
S, portion of profit expressed in fractious of a biglia, that the teuuro is zavilnJdrL 
Borne tribes have a greats ” inclination for a division oi’ their land than others, 
and this effect is easily to he ascribed to tlioir pf cuHar ]>rO()f nsh ics, Tijo Jats, 
for instance, on. account of their fondness for agricultural pursiuis, generally 
prefer the WidyacAd-m; tho Tagas either hhdpi'iJtdra or divided zaniinddri ; the 
Bajpfits, Path&ns, and Sayyids, being too insolvent and proud to cultivate much 
themselves, generally prefer tlie hiswa iiivI.>ion; and the Gnjars, being nnich ad¬ 
dicted to thieving and more indifferent than any other class, scarcely ever have 
A pattidari division, and very seldom subdivide a zanri:i'idri: they arc usually 
allowed to resume their own share after u long absence or .sojourn in a foreign 
land, which right would be contostod by tho other classes, amongst vviioin the 
relinquishment of a share for any length of time is reckoned a virtual defoa- 
lance.’’ In this district, notwithstanding its vicinity to the scene of [)erpetual 
revolutions and anarchy, almost all the lauded proprietors trace their descent from 
y^lWiods long antecedent to these very revolutions. The chaurdsis (or 81 vil- 
equivalent to the Saxon hundreds) may bo said to exist in almost their 
U'l^ifltme integrity among the Rajput and Jdt communities, and tlie subdivisions 
42 (bedlsi) and 12 (bdrah) villages aro still more frequent. These chaurdsis 
found all over Bajputdna. Sir H. M. Elliot mentions sexmra,! chau7'(Uk 
existing in this district. Thera is a o/uitirdsi of Obauhda Rajputs in Dasna 

38 
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and Jalalabad, There is half a chaurdsi of the same tribe in Piith. The 
ganah of Loni was formerly a chaurdsL In Bdgpat the Qaur Tagas had a 
chaufdsi of which but few villages now remain in their possession. In the same 
parganah the DeswAl Ahirs had half a ehaurdsi. The Maheshwdra Tagas have 
a chaurdii in Kithor. The Basidn and Datoon Tagas have each a chaurdsi 
in Path and Sajdna (in^Bulandshahr). The parganah of Meerut is said 
to have consisted of 360 villages. The fact that the Tagas have so many 
chaurdeis^ a Rajput institution^ seems to support their own story that they 
came from Haridna, not from Qaur. Elliot does not credit this tradition. 
The most ancient tenures in the district arc those of the Rajputs, Tagas, 
Giijars, and Jats, with the excoption oi the Panjabi Jiits, i, e., those of the Dhe 
clan who have been located hero only within the last century, and tlie Qujars 
near the Ganges who obtained possession during the time of Raja Jic Singh 
and his successors. The Sayyids say that they acquired their zaminddris during 
the earliest periods of Musalman conquest, and the Pathans about Piith and Baha* 
durgarh in the time of Jahdngir. The only taluka in the district is that of 
Parichhatgarh, comprising six villages in parganah Kithor. 

The most common method In zaiuinddri villages is to collect in common and 

divide the profits either before or after the payment of 

Mode of collection. . r , . , , . , 

the revenue. In the first case the sharer is responsible 

for a particular portion of the revenue, and the fractional rights would be sold 
in case of default: in the other, after the whole revenue is paid, the profits or 
losses are distributed according to the several shares, and the whole village is re- 
apousijjle for revenue balances. In villages inferior sharers frequently 

cultivate at fixed rates, which are generally comparatively low, and claim nothing 
beyond this limitation, but, in addition, they usually enjoy immunity from the pay¬ 
ment of village expenses. In bhdyachdra villages, where each sharer’s holding is 
divided off, a regular money rent is paid generally by distributing at an even 
rate per bigha on each share the Government revenue as well as all other expenses 
which may arise on account of the payment of the land-revenue and the vilhago 
charges. In pattiddri villages various modes of payment prevail, v arying even 
in the pattis of the same village, but generally a hdchh or rate system of some 
kind or other predominates*^ 

The method of collecting the sum varies consideraVjijr, though one sjstem is 

Vilioge expensei found to prevail with very slight distinctions in 

e expensei. parganah or othe^^division of country. In some 

communities the malguzArs are alone subject #b the impost, in others the whole 
body of sharers or only tenants-at-will; some times the amount is distributed by 
hdchh or rate, sometimes from the produce of Bivghkrtk& ( Trapa bupinoiu)^ some¬ 
times at a fixed rate per man or per bigha, bfit generally it is realised acoording 
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to the method which prevails in collecting the Government revenue. In soma 

villages a considerable amount is realized on account of malha (as these charges 

are called), and it will be found generally to vary with the character and caste 

of the proprietor. In these village expenses are entered such items as mourning- 

pagris (dastdr matami), alms to fakirs, travellers, and jugglers, which generally 

come into the account of the village Baniya, through whom these expenses are 

paid under the head of barddsht or dehapaty lambarddr’s expenses in attending 

Government offices, fines, money expended in repairs of village buildings, 

From the retp\AS of the late settlement it appears that of the 2,255 m&hdls 

^ , or estates in the district, 970 are zaminddrL 841 are 

Existing tenures. >, , . 

hhdyachdray and 244 are pattiddri. In the B6gpat and 
Sardhana tahsils nearly all villages are blidyachdra. In Ghaziabad tahsil, of 
429 estates, 206 are blidyacKdray 37 2Lre pattiddri^ and 117 zaminddri^ 

I here append a statement showing the nmnber of estates upon the rent-roll 
of the district, with the total land-revenue paid and the number of registered pro¬ 
prietors paying rent direct to Government for the following years: — 


Year. 

Number of estates. 

! 

Number of registered < 
proprietors or co- j 
parceuers. | 

# 1 

o { 

P 

1 

TJ 

s 

c9 -o' 

o Cl* ' 
H 

1 

A’rerage land-revenue 
paid by each estate. 

Average land-revenue 
paid by each nroprie- 
tor or coparoenera 

1860 - 51 , 

1800 - 61 , 

1869 - 70 , 

1,614 

1,969 

3,040 

63,186 

7 9 , 9:^6 
94,308 

! 16 23,796 
17 , 88,304 
18 , 04,976 

Rs. a. p. 

1,006 1 1 
91*6 11 0 

883 8 1 

j Rs. a. p. 

35 11 3 

23 4 8 
19 2 6 


During the currency of the thirty years’ settlement 43 per cent, of the area 
Transfers. changed hands, of which only five per cent, was by 

forced sale. This may perhaps be due to the charactet 
of the s^tlemont, which was “ fixed more with regard to the means of the persona 
from whom the engagements were taken than to the capabilities of individual 
villa^s and the circumstances of the cultivators. ” In Chhaprauli. where village 
capa 1 ities were not ignored, the transfers amounted to »nly sixteen per cent, of 
the total area, and of these only one-fourth were due to forced sale. In Knt&na 
eig t per cent, changed hands, chiefly the estates of Jats and Tagas, which were 
oug in y the same tribes. In Garhmuktesar the transfers were 29 per 
^nt, irt deducting private sales, due in a great part to the enhanced value of 
f Increase in cultivation and irrigation, the residue denoting forced 

sales IS little more than three per cent. Ofa&riabad shows the largest number 
© transfers, but as most of these are due to confiscation after the mutiny on 
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of rebpllion they load to no just conclusion. The cause of their rebellion 
%m not due to heavy assessinents. In afow cases the Rajputs fought out old 
feud,s and rose against ll:eir neighbours rather than against Government. In 
one caso it is to be feared tliat the j)roprietors lost their estate on account of the 
rebellion of the non* proprietary residents. Il&pnr shows transfers amounting 
to per cent., and here the old proprietors have been replaced by money¬ 
lenders. The Jaia tou have bought up much of the land and parted with little, 
while theTngas have lost more than th: y gained by 2,000 acres. Of the 28 per 
cent, transferred in Loin tlu? greater }»ortioii beloTigod to the prevailing castes of 
Gujars and Tagas, vdiilo Brahnia?^.s, Rajputs, Kavaths, Afghans, and Sayyids 
form the new prrpiiotary >>ody. In Jalalabad the Jats and Tagas have ex¬ 
changed among.,t iliemselv* s 23 per cent, of the area. In Sardhana 14 
per cent, of tlie area possessed by Juts, Tag-us and Rajputs has been transferred, 
and one-quarter of it has fallen into the liands of Baniyas. This is exclusive of 
the confiscated villages of Saniliana and Panclili. In BarnaNva only nine per 
cent, lias changed hau-ls, and this was ]>rincipally due to tlu^ pressure of tho 
famine yi ars. In I'agpat ilie olianges have been very few, but iu Meerut again 
they rise *0 20 per cent, of the area. . I'ew, however, of the Mcierut transfers, 
with perhaps tlio exception of the villages of Jatauli and Muinipur, can be at¬ 
tributed to severity of assessment. Of tlie entire transfers tliose in G9 e.states 
are due to confiscation, the majority of which belonged to village communities, 
(blidijacMra); of these 41) have been s^ld by auction and IG have been given 
away in reward, wdiile four are held under direct inanagemeut. 

Regarding the cliuugcf; occurring before the thirty years settlement, Sir 
^ H. M. Elliot, writing in 183G, says the Meerut 

Cliaages before \m. f 

district has been very iiUle aiioctod by auction sales, 

and comparatively fwy interests have been transferred since the conquest.” 

From 1213 to 1233 fasH (1805*06 to 1825-26 A.D.) only 38 villages 

had been sold both for airears of revenue and under decrees of Court. This 

satisfactory state of things continued up to tho time of the mutiny in 1857, 

and still exists. Mr. Forbes in Ins revenue administration report of 1273 

corresponding to 18C5-C6 A.D,, remarks‘‘A man who is sold up under 

decree of court, or who is forced to mortgage his lands, is in ninoty-ni)qi#.rififciie» 

Qut of a hundred in distressed circumstances, whilst on the other hand the free 

sale of land by private arrangement is good proof that land is in demand and 

can find ready purchasers. In that year there were only 67 forced sales^ Thisv 

for a district producing 18:J^ lakhs of land-revenue is a small number.” Again 

in his report for 1276 fasli (1868-69 A.D.) he writes :—^^I am not disposed 

to regret the increase of private sales ; they aro invariably of small holdings, 

and I think much benefit, will be found to result from such transfers. X^and I 

know to be rapidly increasing in value, and. the transfers bath by safe and 
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mortgage aro taking place between the agriculturists themselves, and not with 
the trading classes.” 

The official returns for 1860-61 to 1873-74 are shown below • 


Year. 

Undick orders or Court. 

By Private Transfir. 

Sit le. 

1 

Number of other cases. 

Total number of cases. 

Sale. 

- - — - 

Successive number of cases. 

j Mortgage number of cases. 

Total number of cases. 

Number of cases. 

1 

Agfgrcgate laud-revenue 
of property transferred. 

1 Number of cases. 

Aggregate land-revenue 
of property transferred. 

1860-61, 


55 


175 

230 

483 


1,748 

415 

2,646 

1861-62, 


38 

71 

12<J 

168 

271 

2,034 

2,366 

202 

2^839 

1862-63, 


46 

54'1 

158 

204 

189 

4,699 

2,63.3 

187 

2,959 

1863-G4, 


90 

184 

160 

260 

320 

3.9.56 

2.5:9 

264 

3,163 

1864-65, 


73 

1,310 

199 

272 

270 

1,336 

2,14 8 

284 

2.708 

186u-66, 


67 

1,580 

167 

234 

236 

4,097 

1.648 

133 

2,116 

1860-07, 

. ^ .. 

39 

49 

233 

272 

279 

2,‘32 

1,113 

166 

1,668 

1807-08, 


59 

1,256 

200 

265 

354 

2,444 

411 

164 

919 

1868-69, 


44 

187 

299 

343 

469 

2,827 

491 

298 

1,251 

1869-70, 

> . . 

60 

4M 

138 

198 

490 

8,561 

610 

300 

1,300 

1870-71, 


73 

363 

96 

168 

484 

2,436 

616 

429 

1,429 

1871-72, 


99 

4,090 

61 

160 

393 

25,529 

810 

663 

1,856 

1872-73, 

... 

J89 

4,864 

103 

242 

609 

18,607 

1,040 

877 

2,626 

1873-74, 

... 

172 

2,416 

95 

267 

603 

61,068 

1,512 

831 

2,846 


The following is a statement of the partitions of rights in land completed 


partitions. 


in this district duriiif; the six years 1865-66 to 
1871-72: — 


Fasli year. 


Completed and con¬ 
firmed by the Col¬ 
lector, 


Number of patiis. 


Before division. 


After division. 


1273 , 

1274 , 
1276 , 

1276 , 

1277 , 
1276 , 


73 

C'4 

340 

547 

374 

534 


78 i 

262 

71 

197 

858 

321 

656 

1,199 

623 

1,098 

1,862 

8,043 


The partition Act, XIX. of 1873, is productive of the greatest advantage to 
the people, and has given an extraordinary impetus to high and careful farming. 
In place of vague divisions, in which the sharers knew not what they owned, the 
Act gives them their land in smaller holdings clearly defined. 
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OIJ influential families. 


The Meerut district is singularly destitute of old influential families. Thoso 
worthy of mention are the Gdjars of Parichhatgarh, tbe^ 
Begarn Sumru, the Kambos of Meerut, and the Kdndn- 
go family of the same places. The Jats of Kuchchesar have been noticed imder 
the Bulandshahr district. 

The Giijar family of Parichhatgarh, like their clansmen of Dadri and Lan- 
The Gajars of Pari- dbaura and tho Jdts of Kuchchesar, owed their existence 
chhatgarh. to the troubled state of the times during the latter half 


of the past century. The founder of the family, Rao J(t Singh, found the occupa¬ 
tion of leader of banditti more profitable than his hereditary calling of grazier 
and cattle-lifter, and more to his taste than cultivating the soil for crops which 
the Sikh, Marhatta, or Imperialist raider had quite as good a chance of reaping 
as the person who sowed them. Ho commanded the ghdts into Rohilkhand and 
reduced the levying of black mail to a science, establishing his dmils as he went. 
Although his depredations were known to the court of Dehli, no notice was taken 
of his conduct until he happened to slay, m an encounter, the chela (or disciple) 
of one Parta Singh, a Ddkhini subahdar and favourite of the mother of Ahmad 
Shah, the reigning emperor. Parta Singh marched with what he considered a 
sufficient force to chastise this insolent ploughman and cowherd, but was him¬ 
self defeated and slain. Kumar AH, thokotwdl of Dehli, next tried to capture 
the Gujar leader, but suff'ered the same fate, and so others, until the emperor invi¬ 
ted the heads of the banditti to Dehli and invested them with plenary authority 
over the country that they had already been able to occupy, on condition 
that they should prevent others from thieving. Dargahi Singh held Dadri and 
its neighbourhood ; the J&t leader of Kuchchesar, Mangni Rdm, hold Sayina, 
Puth and Farida, and Jit Singh obtained passession of the eastern parganahs of 
this district. Jit Singh died of paralysis without leaving any male issue, and was 
succeeded by his nephew, Nain Singh, to whom Perron, the Marhatta governor 
of Aligarh, gave over 300 villages in jdgir, Nain Singh first established himself 
at Parichhatgarh, and subsequently at Bahsiiraa or Baisambha. On the occu¬ 
pation of Meerut by the British, Nain Singh was permitted to hold his accumula- 
tioaon the terms granted to him by the Marhattas, and subsequently this conces¬ 
sion was made to him for his life.^ During his lifetime he gave much trouble 
to the authorities by harbouring offenders and engaging in an extensive smug¬ 
gling trade in salt. Nain Singh died about the middle of the year 1818, and his 
family were allowed to retain the rabi produce of that year. He left one son, 
N&tha Singh, who made no claim to his father’s mukarari, but sued for the 
proprietary right in 183 villages under a zamind&ri farmfe by right of inhei^tr 
ance, and for similar rights in S5J villages by virtue of a lease at a 
revenue in his own name« The validity of these sanads was acknowledged 
^Board’s Becords, Octot>er I, 1804 $ t^eptember 80, U05. 
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Government,' as well as of certain decrees founded upon them. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, at the time the decrees were given, the distinction between the different 
interests which attach to land, its produce and rent, was imperfectly understood, 
and under the general term zamindiri proprietors of very different kinds wei’e 
comprehended. The Government ruled that the sanads produced by Ndtha Singh 
could not be held to vest the grantees with more than a hereditary right of col¬ 
lection and management, with the perquisites ordinarily attaching to su di m41gu- 
z&rs, to which was subsequently added the advantages of a fixed contract. There 
seems not to be the slightest ground for supposing that it was in any degree in¬ 
tended to interfere with the rights which might be enjoyed by cultivators and mdl- 
guzAra whom the grantee is enjoined to favour and jirotect. The sanads were grant¬ 
ed in the disturbed reign of Ahmad Shah, and tho tenure of the liaja would seem 
to have originated a short time before the deposition and death of that monarch, and 
it would have been peculiarly improper to allow any latitude of interpretation, and 
the character of Natha Singh appeared, unfortunately, to be such as to afford a 
strong ground of objection to his being admitted to engagements for the 
Government revenue. Tho objection prevailed, of course, with peculiar force in 
regard to mah^ls subject to a full assessment.” It was, therefore, resolved that 
with the exception of the 35^ villages which Natha Singh had been allowed to 
hold under a lease at a fixed revenue, he should be excluded from the manage¬ 
ment of tho villages held by his father in mukarari^ but should have an allow¬ 
ance of five per cent, on their revenue as a nankdr allowance. 

N4tha Singh died on the 15th August, 1833, and the villages held by him 
escheated to Government. Through some misapprehension of the terms of the 
grant, a payment amounting to Rs. 9,000 a year continued to be made by 
Government to Natha Singh’s widows on account of these villages and the five 
per cent, allowance, when Sir H. M. Elliot took up the settlement of the district 
in 1836. He, with much show of reason, pointed out the absence of any authority 
or cause for this payment, and showed that tho documents relied upon by NAtha 
Singh in support of his claims,^ though accepted by the civil courts, were 
impudent forgeries,” The mukarariy at tho conquest, comprised 274 villages, 
held at a fixed revenue of Ra, 50,000, which on tlieir lapse were assessed at 
Rs. 1,87,068 for 1226 to 1230 fadi (1818-1823j. In 1836 there were 136 
of these villages with acknowledged proprietors, of which 20 were held by relat¬ 
ives of Nain Singh. In the remainder tho claim to the proprietary right was 
disputed. N&tha Singh left one daughter, LAd Kunwar, who married Khush&l 
Singh of the Landhaura family, and thus the Meerut and SahAraupur families 
became amalgamated. The fate of the* Sahdranpur estates is told under the 
notice of that district. The estates were managed by RAni Dhan Kunwar, the 
mother of KhushAI Singh, who pre deceased her in 1829, and after her death RAni 

as, isas. ■JL Set, Rep^ aos. 
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Ldd Kunwar coriiirmed \n possession. She died in July, 1849, leaving Harbans 
Siogh as her successor, who died in January, 1850, and was succeeded by his 
son Raghubir Singh. He was a minor on his accession to the estate, which 
came under the Court of Wards, The property was released in December, 1867, 
and in April, 1868, Raghubir Singh died, leaving a son, Jagat Prakdsh, who 
Las also deceased. The estate is now enjoyed by Kamala Kunwar, mother of 
Raghubir Singb, and by Dharrn Kunwar, widow of Raghubir Singh.^ In this 
district they possess twenty~five villages and portions of eight others, at a revenue 
of Rs. 29,348 a year, and yielding a net annual profit of Rs, 24,708. The 
total value of the Lnndhaura estates is estimated at about fourteen lakhs of 
rupees. 

There are still Hindu Kambos in the district, and popular tradition gives 
the same origin to the Alnsalrnjin Kambos. The Kam¬ 
bos tliemselves say that they were, in early times, a 
distinguished family in Gliazui, deriving their name from ^ kdni' and ^ go\ 
the root of the Persian word jpiffan' ‘ to say and they assert from this fanci¬ 
ful derivation that tiny were, in tho>e days, little talkers, but great in action.’’ 
When Mahniul Ghazriavi set out on his expedition to Hindustan, they accom¬ 
panied him and succ.eed(3d in capturing the fort of Raja M ai of Meerut, where 
they settled. They assert that one Hasan Mtibrnu li, a Kambo, was va/ir of 
Mahmud, and tliat he built the Jarnab Masjid in the city. The Masjid is still 
in existence, and they say that around it are buried the Kaml )0 warriors who 
fell in the attack on Meerut. Soon afterwards all the Kambos except Khwaja- 
iid-fUn and Khwaja Meta loft Moornt, and from tlioso two who remained the 
Kambos of the present day derive their origin. The more probable account is 
that the Kambos were amongst the earliest Hindu converts to Islam, and ware 
rewarded for their change of religion by the grant of lands in Meerut, Tba 
ancestors of the present family built the Sangi Mahal now known as the permit 
house, and the Rangi Mahal, both of which are still in existence. The most 
noted member of the family in recent ti:iios was Nawiih Kiiairaadesh Kh4n, 
who flourished during the reign of the Emperor Shdhjah6n and built the 
Khairnagar gate and fort in the city. He also built in 1691 A,D. a fine 
mosque called ‘ Khmr-uUmamjid wald nmdhidj and founded Khairandeshpur 
in the Etdwa district, and rnuhallas in Etdwa and Delhi. He is said to have 
been governor of Katehir (liohilkhand), Behar, Etawa, Bengal, KaldbAgh, and 
Hdmiiri at different times in his life. The following list shows his successors:-- 
Khairandesh Kh4n ; Khairiyatandesh Kh4n, governor of KAshmir; Afiyatandesh 
Kb4n, deputy governor of Et4wa; Earhatandesh Khdn ; and Mubdrak Ali 
Khdn, who is the present representative of the family and an Honorary 
Magistrate for the city of Meerut. 

JThifl is the BaghuMr giagh to perwnate whom ti claimant arose in Sahtranpur in 1874. 
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Bishiiois. 


The KAndngo family, usually called K6uungoiyan, is of the Agarw&la sub¬ 
division of Baniyas. The founder cf tho family was 
KanuDgo. Jogruj, who Hvcd in the reign of Aiiraiigzeb, The 

members of this family still continue to hold responsible positions under the 
Government. Thoy possess mv'',ny vlilagos. Besides ilieso four families there 
is a highly respectable Bisliiioi family in l/halaudii. iioin the papers of this 
family it appears that a Kalitor Kajput, named Mchat, a 
resident of the village of iVpas^r in Nag\>r in Ihijputanaj 
was childless, and his wife was old. This Rajput was a puns maa and a worship¬ 
per of Vishnu, Ho longed for oflspring, and at length, by the grace of tho deity, 
his aged wife became pregnant. A son was born on tho eighth day of the dark 
half of tho month of Bhadon in tho year 1508 aanvat (1451 A.D.) Tho child 
was named Vishnavi Parameshw^ra, and when he grow up declared himself an 
incarnation of the deity under tho name of Jh&maji, and disciples from all castes—» 
Brahmans Rajputs, ChauhSns, Baniyas and Jat-—collected around him. A great 
famine increased his followers, for Baniyas, the wealthiest of his disciples, were 
directed b}^ him to distribute food to the starving, on tlio condiiion that they 
joined his sect. The \ ishuois recognize all Hindu gods, but Visbuu is their 
supreme deity. Tlao Vedas and Shdstras are recognized by all, the Kurau by rione. 
The Vishnois worship cither in temples consecrated to Vishnu, or where there 
areno such temples, they perform the aganhotiH ^or horn sacrince) in their houses. 
The aganhotrih simply an offering of gki This offering is celobraicd with con¬ 
siderable ceremony on the amdwas (fifteenth) of every month. On this day the 
Vishnois fast. Their great holidays are tho amdwas of Bhadon, Asauj, Phalgun, 
and Chait, Bishnoisrn or Vislmoisin does not cause a confusion of caste: a 
Vishnoi Rajput will marry into the family of a Vishnoi Rajput, and a Vishnoi 
Baniya into the ffimily of a Vishnoi Banij^a. All Vishnois however eat and 
drink together. On the birth of a child, on the sixth day, Hiudii rites are ob¬ 
served with tho addition of the aganliotn. On the death of a Vishnoi the body 
is usually buried. Where tho Ganges is near at hand the body should bo com¬ 
mitted to it. Vishnois cannot cat and drink with any one of a different reli¬ 
gion, and they must always have their grain parched by persons of the same sect. 
A Vishnoi marriage is celebrated exactly in accordance witli Hindu rites, a 
Brahman superintending tho circninambulatioa of bride and bridegroom. If 
a Brahman is not at hand, the marriage may bo solemnised by a Hindu/n/Wr or 
jogi. The Vishnois preserve their and dls or subdivisions of castes in the 
same manner as orthodox Hindus. It is only in Meerut, MoraJabad, and Bijnaur 
that the Vishnois have in some cases adopted a Musalmani name, and for this 
reason, that they were much oppressed by Muhammadans, and atone time nearly 
exterminated on aooount of the murder of a Kdzi by one of their members. At 
length, with a view to eonoiliate the Muhammadans, some adopted Musalmdui 

39 
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lliihi BalislL 


Bcrani Bala Bai. 


names, but since the advent ofthe British power the custom has died out. These 
people put great faith in the appointment of auspicious moments (sdat^ mdhurt) 
hy Brahmans, and make pilgriiaagos not only to Nagor but to other places sacred 
to Hindus. Tombs i malblra) are never erected, except in the districts of Meerut, 
Monadabad, and Bijuaiir: in this respect, too, Bishuois imitate Muhammadans 
in distributing aimat t’le tomb of a deceased person on the anniversary of his 
death. This practice also is now passing away, and the salutation Kdm ! Bdm!’' 
has again taken the place of Salani'’ Tiie only new family in the district is that 
of Shaikh Ildhi Baksh, the Government commissariat 
contractor, who has amassed considerable wealth durinor 
his long and pros|jerous career. 

Bala Bui was the daughter of MaJhii Rao Siiidhia. She married Raja Raj 
Chandra Desinukli Bahadur, to whom, in the thirty- 
first year of tho reign of Shah Alain, thirty nine vil¬ 
lages wore granted by farniuii. Haja Raj died soon after, and in the thirty-sixth 
year of Shah Alain’s reign (x\. 1). 1790) the was assigned by letters patent 
to the children of Bala Bui. Shortly after, when hostilities broke out between 
the British power and (jrwaruiv in the time of Daulat Rao Sindhia, ih^ jdgir 
was sequestered, but on the 3()th Dueember, 1803, was again released and assigned 
by a sanad under tho hand of General Malcolm, bearing date 18th hebruHry, 
1804, from which lime the jdtjlr was uninterru]itedly possessed by tho Bdi 
Sahiba until her demise in August, 1833, wlien it was attached by Govornment. 
Of the Biila Bai’s 39 villages 33 were situated in the tract comprised in the 
present district of Meerut, idz.^ in pai'gauiih Meerut 10, in Jalalabad 25, and in 
Sarawa one. Tho ned demand from iliese villages was Rs. 75,000, and tho 
collections about Ks. 30,000. Kewal Nain, a dependant of Sindbia’s, had seven 
villages in jdifir in 1807, but they soon lapsed. The king of Dehli also hold ten 
villages, the Begams of the royal family sixteen villages, and the king ofOudh 
ten villages, all of which were resumed after the mutiny. 

The history of Bugam Sumru and the Sardhnna fief has already been given 
in detail in tho introduction. Here it will be only 
necessary to briefly sketch the principal events so as to 
connect them Avitb the local history of the portions of the fief that lie in this 
district. The founder was Waiter Reinhartl, a soldier of fortune, infamous 
for tho part he took in tho Patna massacre in J733 A.D. In 1777 he ob¬ 
tained the parganah of Savdhaiia and the neighbouring lands as an assignment 
for the support of his battalions. He died there in 1778, and was succeeded 
by his wddow, tho Begam Sumru. In 1781 she was baptised under the name 
of Johanna, and in 1792 she married M. Le Vaisseau, and added NobiJis to her 
name. Her hu.sband committed suicide in 1795, and for a time she lost all 
power, which fell into the hands of Zafarydb Kh4n, a natural son of Sumru's. 


Begam Sumru. 
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The Bcgam’s posscssionsi. 


Being resfcored in 170G by George Thomas, she continued in solo management 
of her estate until her death, which took r>lacein 183G. In 1802, five out of the 
six battalions she entertained joined Sindliia in the Dakhin, but 1 .:e Begani herself 
submitted to the Britiiih after the battle of Dolili, and ever afk r remained loyal to 
tliem. The Degaiu's possessions were considerable, com¬ 
prising parganalis Hardliana, Bariuit, Barnuv a, Kutana, 
Biidhdna or Burlhiua, Jewar, Tap])al, Dankaiir, and Pahasii in the Da4b, and on 
the western side of the Jumna, Budshahpur, Flansi, and Iidnya. Tlie estate was 
extremely wealthy and well provided with fine towns, such as Baraut, Dinauli, 
Barnawa, Sardhana, Jewar, and Dankaur, and do so by her dominions were 
the large marts of Meerut, Shdmli, Kandhla, Bagpat, Tikri, Chhaprauli, 
Tanda, Khdrja, Shahdara, and Dehli. The mT. demand of h'W parganalis in 
this district alone during the last 20 years ol‘her rule av eraged Rs. 5,80,05f/ In¬ 
cluding cesses, and her collections during the same period averaged Rs. 5,67,21L 
Mr. T. C. PlowJen, in his seitlomont report of 1840, bears high testimony to 
the Begam’s energy and ability for administration. 

The Bogain’s army^ was composed of infantry, artillery and a complement 
of cavalry. Three l)attalioiis of infantry, 1,550 strong, 


The Bcgam’a army. 


were usually stationed at her frontier stations, Tliiusi 


and R4nya. The monthly cost of this force was somewhat under Rs. 12,000. 
All her artillery with some infantry and cavalry were stationed at Sardhana. 
The strength of her artillery may bo inferred from the fact that 230 bullocks 
were attached to tin’s branch of her army. At the time of the Begam’s death 
Lor force were commanded by General Reghoiini and eleven other Euroi:)ean 
officers, one of whom was a son of the celebrated George Tliomas. 

The Begam endowed the Catholic Churches of Calcutta, Madras, Agra, and 

The Begam’s charitable the following sums in Company’s rupees 

donations. respectively:—Rs. 32,000, Rs. 31,000, Rs. 28,700, and 

Rs, 31,800, and the Sardhana Cathedral with Rs. 95,000; St. John’s Roman 
Catholic College with Rs. 95,000 ; the Sardhana poor with Rs. 47,8i)0, and tho 
Meerut Catholic Chapel with Rs. 12,500. Besides tliese donations a lakh of Sonafc 
rupees was made over to the Bishop of Calcutta for charitable purposes. The 
Begam also subscribed liberally towards Iliudu and Musalman institutions. She 

Places ot residence. four places of residence, viz,, at Sardhana, where 

her palace was completed in 1831, at Khirwa, at Jalal- 
pttr, at Meerut, and at Dehli. Zafaryhb Khan, the sou of Sumru, died in 1802, 
Heirs. Begarn’s restoration by Thomas, leaving 

___ one daughter, whom the Begam married to Mr. Dyce, an 

account of the formation of the regular crona cornmau ied by EuroneAnslfTthA 
At this tiine compiled by Mkior L. F. Smith o/servici* 
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officer in her service. Tlie issue of this marnngc was — (1) David Ochterlony Dyce 
Somhre, who married i\iary Anno, daughter of Viscount St. Vincent, by whom 
he Intel noissno. Tic died in Paris in July, 1851. In August, 1867, his body was 
conveyed to Sardhana and buried in the CJitliedral. (2) A daughter who married 
Captain Troup. (3) A daughter wdio married Paul Salaroli, now Marquis 
oF Briona. Tl:e present owner of Sardhana is the ITon’ble Mary Anne Forester, 
the widow oF David Oe,h(er]ony Dyee Sombre, and the .successful claimant in the 
suit .against Covornmerd, ^Yhic]l has recently been ileoiood in her iavour. 

The follo\\ing stateraertt shows the extent of the holdings of peasant pro¬ 
prietors (kJiuukdHlii ), (onants with riglits of occupancy 

Tenant holdings. ^ ^ g , ..... , - t. -h 

imiurusL)^ and Lcnants-at-vviU ((jliair-riKairitsi), It will 
bo seen how tiic proportion of the three classes oF lioldlngs ditlers in difTor- 
eut parts of the district, raid this diiTcrence is the more striking in conterminous 
pnrganahs, g., in the paigauah of Garhmuktesav, peasant proprietors cultivate 
tbrco-eightb.s of thcj entire cultivated area, while in the nextparganab, Piith, only 
one-eighth it? cultivated by them. Again, tlio land cultivated by tenants with 
rights of occupancy ia parganab Chuaprauli is to that cultivated by tenauts-at- 
will as three to five, while in Baraut the proportion is as throe to nine, and in 
parganab Meerut as seven to nine. Parganahs inhabited by Jiits will bo found to 
have the largest proporiion of khndkdsht area. The average size of the hold¬ 
ings, too, varies very considerably : khndkxUht holdings vary from five acres 
in Sardhaua talisil to eight acres in GinV/iabad, and maurusi holdings from one 
and three-quarter acres iii ISardhana to i ix and a quarter acres in the Mawdna 
tabsil. Very many cultivating propriot.;rs have their patch of khudkdsht or seer 
land, another patch of v/hich they aro tenanta with right of occupancy, and a 
third of which they are mere tenants-at-will 


Tshsils. 


of occupancy. 


Tenants-at-will, 


Sardhana, 
Ghaziabad,.. 
Meerut, 
MAv/aaSi •«, 

' B6gpat| 


U,r>14 59,165 

9,892 00,208 

15,on 6l,bB4 

7»US 36,778 .i 

9.613 39.82/88 

17,300 67.0^^— 

—/,940 

68,684 


1S78 
J27r/73 
I ’ 1276 

127B 
1276 


^— ■ I .1— --—^ I _1....____ .,1 old at P ft 

Bilmukta tenures, called in this district cJmkaiUa^ where tenants ^Vihk^tatem^ t 

Holding, nt fixed rate.. foregoing . 

are included among tenants with rights of ocoupaiT 

tcnants-aWill as they happened to fall under either category. FormorlF 
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fixed rates appear to have been even rarer than they are at present, and now 
tboy aro not popular. Where these rates arc met with it will be found that 
they depend on contracts continued from year to year. In 1807 ten acres 
was considered an avorag^c holding for a peas ait cultivator, it would now be con¬ 
sidered small ; thirteen acres a middle-sized holdifjg, 
Size of holdings. nineteen acres, or thirty highas, a large holding. 

Ten acres can be cultivated by a jilough with a single pair of oxen, and is called 
a knchcha haL For from ten to nineteen acres a jmkka hal or plough is re¬ 
quired, with two pairs of bullocks ; generally two suj)erior cultivators keep two 
pair of bullocks between them. This system is called daiigwdra^ and the sharers 
in the oxen are known as dajvjivd is, A pukka hal is supposed to be one and a 
half times as effective as a kuchcha haL 


In the following calculation as to the condition of a holder of five acres or 
Productive capability of eight pukka lighas ill this district, the season is sup- 
small holdings. posed to be a fair one and the Imid inferior 77 intthjdr or 

good ra?/67'nrrigatcd. The market price of grain is taken at Re. 1-8 per inaund. 
If the produce per bigha, during the rahi^ be eight maunds the bigha, tbc result 
for eight bighas will be grain valued at Rs. 96. As a rule, one-third of the culti¬ 
vated area is left fallow in the kharif^ and the crops are inferior to the rabi 
crops and of less value, whilst on the other hand cotton is a remunerative crop. 
Sugarcane occupies the ground nearly the whole year, and is only hypotheti¬ 
cally a kharif crop. The produce of eight pukka bighas, after allowing for 
fallow, may be set down as worth Rs, 50 for the kharif, making a total outturn 
of Rs. 146; against this must be set the outlay on rent, water-rate, seed, iniple* 
ments, &o. The cattle are fed on the chopped straw and stalks of the crops. The 
rent of inferior mattiydr and good irrigable rausli is about Rs. 3-12 per bigha, 
or Rs. 30 for five acres. The water-rate at Rs. 3 per aero amounts to Rs. 15 
for the rabi, and, say, one-third of the kharif is watered, or a total of Rs. 20, 
and for seed Rs. 5 for the rabi and Rs. 3 for the kharif, giving a total expendi- 
of Rs. 58. The profits or net income is therefore Rs. 7-5-4 a month. This 
does not allow of interest on capital invested in stock and implements. The 
average of the tahsilddrs’ estimates is Rs. 7-12 a month, and the opinion of the 
late Karim Ali Khiin of Ghdziabad fixes the profits of a five-acre holding at 
Bs. 7 per mensem. The gross monthly income of a cultivating proprietor, 
assuming the land-revenue on fair irrigated land, is Rs. 8 9-4, but from this must 
be deducted 3 annas on account of village expenses and patwdri’s fees, thus 
leaving him a net income of Rs. 8-6 a month. The census statistics of 1872 give 
the average number of acres cultivatedby each male adult agriculturist at 5*8. 
Most of the peasantry are never out ,of debt from the time they begin life 
Condition of the culth their death. The cause of this is the enormous 

of interest exacted from them by native mahdjitas 
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and saliukars. A cultivator, if’ not a proprietor, who borrows money for ever 

so short a period less than a year has to eater into a ^ hadni Biwdya^ contract, 

by vvliioli he engages to give four annas on every rupee l)orrowed by some 

certain date within a year, and in addition to thivS he binds himself to sell his 

corn to the banker at from one to two sers above the market rate of the day 

when the grain lias boon winnowed. Thus on an ordinary loan for six months 

a cultivator has, as a rule, to pay interest at the rale of GO per cent, per annum. 

The cultivators are now so indebted that mahdjans hav(? bocomo necessary to 

thidr oxistonce. In many villages one inahAjan pays over a lump sum to the 

lambard4r on behalf of more than half the small co-partners, from whom he 

exacts a monstrous interest and eventually takes over their laud. 

The census report of 18G5 sliows alaudloss unskilled population of 200,000, 

of whom seven-eighths are Ohamars and the rest are 
Agricultural labourers. . i ^ -i 1.- t f 

for the most part Ivons, Ivahars, Mans, and KumhurB. 

Of these it would appear that about 13(^000 hire themselves as farm labour¬ 
ers. The census of 1872 divides the agricultural population into landowners 
and cultivators, already noticed under the head of ‘ occupation,’ and gives no 
indications by which we may distiagiiisb the farm labourer from the cultivating 
tenant. But taking the Chamirs, who number 197,273 souls, and other 
similar castes, there cannot be less than 250,000 persons belonging to tlic rural 
labouring population. Many of these till small patches of land on their own ac¬ 
count, and only hire themselves out to eko out the resources of their own culti¬ 
vation. Except in the zahti crops, rij., salllowor, gavxir^ chari, sugarcane, tobacco 

and cotton, the labourer gets a share of the crop and 
Agricultural wages. , .it • i .n 

perquisites. A labourer with a wife and two children 

gets usually from one-seventh to one-tentli of (lie crop. If alone, from one- 
tenth to one-sixteeuth. His perquisites are the A t/yoVt’, which is 25 sers of grain 
per 100 maunds. (Tliis word is probably ‘ nali ka haL') Every day while 
harvest lasts each labourer gets Vi ptkiioi grain, equivalent to two sers, and every 
third day a gaihra^ equivalent to ten sers. On the first day of ploughing in 
As4rb the labourer gets ton sers of grain called the god ka andj,'*^ so called be¬ 
cause the earth is then pricked or furrowed by the ploughs If the ground is 
do-fasHy L e,y bears two crops in the year, he gets in K4ritik (Ootobor-November) 
25 sers more, then called the menr ka andjy^ from mmr, the border furrow of a 
field. In some villages, too, it is customary 10 give to the head of the family 
a loaf of bread every day, and at the end of the year, usually about the end of 
K4rttik, a kamal (blanket) and chddar (sheet). When hapd$ or cotton is picked 
the pickers get either one-seventh or a one-eighth share, and if the crop is small, 
as much as a quarter share. In gathering kusum or safilower, for every ser pick¬ 
ed the labourer gets a ser of barley or maize. For cutting off the leaves of the 
sugarcane and preparing the stalk for the gmkat the wages are 16 of the best 
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caiics and as mucli agavda or refuse leaves as the labourer can carry away. 
For labour in cultivating the zahti crops above named the wages are generally 
in money. If the labour required is only occasional the rates are from two to 
two and a half annas per diem. If tlie labour must be continuous, wages 
range from lis. 3 to Rs. 4 a month, but more usually tiie labourer gets Ils. 2 
per month and a four-ounce cake of broad per diem, and his wife and childfeu 
one rupee a month and a tliree-ouuoe cake daily oaeli. lu harvest timcfj with 
grain and hJi^Ua (chaft or straw) the lahourers get as much as six annas a day. 
Tlie first fruits of grain given to Brahmans arc called sodn,. The payment in 
kind to a labourer is called Idl, The gleanings of a held are the clue ot tlie la¬ 
bourers’ children (sUiijdniw). The labourer's duties are plougiiing, watching 
the crops, looking after th (3 cattle, cnitting foddea*, collecriiig the covvdung on the 
land and plastering the zamindar’s lioiise. AVomen and children are very largely 
employed in field labour. Jatni women with their iamilies work on their husbands’ 
lands, and to this the flourisliing condition of tlie Jafc community is in a great 
measure to be attributed. It is a great pity that Native Christians do not per¬ 
mit their wives to labour in the holds, and a still greater misfortune that they are 
encouraged in their folly. Tlie women and children of a labourer got half wages. 

The condition of the agricultural labourers has greatly improved. The 
Concision o£ the labour* Chamars, who were formerly in a state of serfdom, 
ing popluation. have almost entirely emerged from it. Even now 

how'evor cases are constantly coming up in magisterial courts showing that 
the struggle is still going on. Not unfrcquently a Chamar or other labourer 
b»’ings a charge of criminal trespass or asj ault against his zamiudar with 
whose family his fathers have been for ages adscripti on the ground 

that on refusal to wmrk he \vas summarily ejected from his house and beaten. 
The reason of this is that the labourer's social status has been bettered and his 
wages increased. Mr. Plowden remarks that there can bo no doubt that a rise 
in wages is taking place, and secondly, that there has been a very marked dis¬ 
turbance in the history of prices. The rise in w\agos may be most clearly seen 
by taking the comparative earnings of unskilled labour, as unskilled labour is 
most readily affected by the causes at work to produce a permanent rise in 
wages. The w^agos of coolies in this district have increased 133 per cent, be¬ 
tween 1858 and 1868, a greater increase than is found anywhere in tlie North- 
Western I rovinces except in Jalaun. Mr. Forbes has shown that at harvest 
time the field labourer has received wages in kind equal at market rates to 8 
annas a day. This is due to the independence acquired by Chamdrs, which per¬ 
mits them to select their own masters, either in their own village or elsewhere^ 
This independence has been brought about by the levelling nature of our legis¬ 
lation, recognizing as it does no distinction in class and applying English prin¬ 
ciples of law to Indian circurastancea and society ; secondly, by partition laws 
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in some degree ; tliinlly, by our rent laws, which sever the link which bound the 
zamindar and his labourers togetljor, and especially by Act X. of 1859, whicli 
gave rights of occupancy to many who w^ould otherwise in the ordinary course 
of things have reuuiined ienauts-at-will ; fourthly, by the great demand for labour 
on the Ganges Canal since 1810, and on the lines of railway w^hich meet at 
Ghuziabad; and fifthly, by the impetus given to liigh farming by the present high 
price of produce, lii 1872 the contractor for the Jumna otubankment in the 
parganah ol‘ Loni gave six annas a day to the most able-bodied of his 
beldars, who wore mostly of the Kori and Kurmi caste, and four annas a clay to 
the majority of the rest, w ho arc Cliamars. Mr. Plowden writes :—‘‘ Last rains 
and cold w'oathor (1870-71) 1 ]>asseJ through a tract of country formerly (15 
years ago) wretcliedly cultivated, and now brought to the highest pitch of good 
farming.*’ This tract is one inhabited by Giijars, who have now for many years 
been showing an aptitude for fanning for which they never before received credit. 
In towns, too, the conditions of artizans and masons has wonderfully improved, 
though in villages their position is said to bo retrograde. Another very import¬ 
ant cause of increase of wages must certainly bo increase in the price of the barest 
necessaries of life, for a due supply of food is a condition precedent to the very 
existence of the labourer. 

The following statement will show the rent-rates of the present settlement 

fixed, as thev are in these villages and generally else- 
Kents; money-rates, g. - i -i •, 

w here, according to the character of the soil as well as on 

the fact of the land being irrigated or not. The rent-rates of Sir II. Elliot’s settle¬ 
ment based on the irrigation or non-irrigation of the soil are also entered in the 
statement. For the purpose of drawing a fair comparison, one good level village 
has been selected from each talisil. The enhancement in rents is due to the 
increased value of agricultural produce, and in a gn^at measure, too, to the fact 
that land is being constantly brought into the market and sold to money-lenders, 
who are harder on their tenantry than the old proprietors. 

Rates of rent per acre on irrigated and unirrigated (and at the present settlement^ 1872. 



1 


Irrigated from 

wells. 



Irrigated from tank$, jfc. 

Name of v llage. 

Maty4r. 

D&kar. 

Rausli, . 

Bbbr. 

Matydr. 

Ddkar. 

Hauali. 

Bhur. 


Rs. a. 

P 

Ks. a. 

P- 

Rs. i 

a. p. 

Us. a. 

p.i 

Bs 

. a. 

P- 

1 R s. a. 

P- 

Ea. a. 

P- 

Rs« a, p. 

Tikrl (Barniwa), .* 

8 

6 

6 

6 11 

4 

5 12 

3 

6 

12 

8 

7 

9 

1 

i 4 12 

6j 

6 16 

3 

6 IS 3 

Basil Ipur (Meerut), 

7 

13 

6 

6 10 

10 

4 16 

3 

8 

15 

6 

5 

11 

6 

4 12 

Ci 

4 4 

8 

3 16 H 

Masliri (D^ana), ... 
Dotai (Qarhmuk- 

4 

9 

3 

8 13 

9 

3 4 

1 

8 

84 

1 

9 

0 

3 

10 

6 

m 


2 16 

i 

... 

tesar), 

Kirtbal (Cbhap- 

4 

7 

3 

3 8 

9 

8 2 

8 

2 

« 

i 

3 

16 

9 

3 4 

i 

3 6 

81 

8 4 a 


rauli), 

Faricbhatgarh 

8 

10 

6 

5 18 

6 

7 13 

8 

4 

12 

0 

6 

5 

8 

4 13 

4 

5 6 

9 

4 10 8 

CKllbor). 

7 

18 

6 

6 11 

0 

4 6 

6 

8 

6 

4 

5 

2 

0 

6 2 


5 1 

8 
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Name of village. 

Iniyated from canals. 

j Onirrigated, 

Rent-rates at Sir 
11. RUioCs settle- 
ment in 1836. 

Mattiyar. 

1 

Q 

1 

Bhur. 

Mattiyar. 


C 

CS 

M 

ves 

“'tn 

W 

Iirigated. 

f 

‘3 


Ks.a p. 

Iis.a.p. 

R9.a,p. 

Rg. a. 

P 

Rs.a.p. 

Rs a.p. 

Rs.a.p. 

Rs.a.p. 

Rs. a. 

V- 

.Es. a. p. 

Tikri (Barndwa^, 

9 6 7 

6 7 9 

6 6 10 

5 6 

10 

6 2 4|3 

10 3 

3 12 J1 

3 2 3 

6 6 

5 

3 3 S 

Kasulpur 

S 4 6 

6 5 0 

5 13 9 

3 15 

6 

4 7 0'4 

1 6 

3 11 0 

2 15 3 

4 14 

6 

2 10 3 

(Meerut), 






1 








Masuri (Disna), 

4 0 

4 4 8 


1 9 

9 

2 12 9 

2 

8 6 

2 1 0 

1 7 0 

4 0 

0 

2 5 0 

Dotai (Grtrlimuk' 



*> K> 0^ 











tesar), 

4 5 G 

3 3 6 

3 6 9 2 1 

3 : 

2 7 9,2 

6 6 

1 13 8 

1 

1 3 7 

3 4 

0 

1 13 0 

Kirtluil (Chha p - 



i 


1 

i 



1 

1 





rauli), 

8 6 34 13 9 

j G 94 11 

5 

6 JO o; 

4 

11 9 

4 10 2’4 11 9 

8 0 

0 

4 0 e 

Parichha t g a r U 

1 


1 



1 




1 




Kithor), 

6 9 0^ 

i 13 9 

4 2 3 ‘ 

4 16 

n 

1 2 g! 

2 

0 3 

i 

2 5 3jl 5 oj 

3 9 

/ 1 

2 0 0 


The revenue-rates for each parganali, wliicli arc presumablj'* oue-lialf the rent- 
rates, have already been given. The following table shows the assumed average 
r ent-r ate per acre of each parganah at both tho past and present scttlomcnts 


Par¬ 

ganah. 

Ren Urate. 

xi 

« 

n 

0i 

bo 

k. 

c« 

Ph 

Rent-rate. 

1 

c: 

cP 

Pi 

Rent-rate. 

i 

1 

Parganah. j 

Ren 

t-rute 

j Former. 

Present. 

Former. 

Present. 

Former. 

Present, 

Former. 

Present. 


Rs.a.p. 

Rs.a.p. 


Ks.a p. 

Rs.a.p. 


Rs.a.p. 

Rs.a.p 


Rs.a.p 

Rs.a.p. 

B4gpat, 

a 12 5 

4 4 3 

Xf 0 n i, 

2 3 3 

3 I 3 

Jalsil a- 

2 9 3 3 13 4 

Sarawa, 

2 10 r 

« 5 10 







bad. 






Barau t, 

4 13 3 

5 IS 10 

Barmi- 

4 9 10 

6 2 1 

Hapu r, 

2 12 8 

3 7 0 

Futh, 

2 14 3 

3 6 8 

Chha p- 
rauli, 

6 0 8 

6 3 4 

Meerut, 

*1 

3 6 6 

4 14 10 

Sardh a- 

4 9 s' 

5 2 6 

Ilastiua- 

2 U 2 

3 12 G 







na. 

1 


pur. 



Kutina, 

14 n 

6 8 6 

D&sn a,': 

i 

3 0 7 

3 16 6 

G a r h - 

1 

2 6 4j 

» 10 6 

' Kitlior, 

2 2 1 

2 15 0 




1 


1 

ai u k t e-1 
sar. 1 

1 






These rates, being average rates, are only of use in comparing the general 
rent-rates of the district with other districts. For tho ascertainmeat of tho 
particular rates in each village the No. II. statements of the settlement record 
must be consulted. 

Elliot in his settlement report, 1836, writes In this district hatdi or di- 


Baifci rates. vision of crops chiefly prevails, and if money rates are 

in existence they are formed merely by distributing the 
40 
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Governmont demand by a At the present time hatdi rates are rarely 

met with, for where they did exist they w^ere generally commuted into cash 

payments during the settlement operations of 1861-70. The hatdi rates that 

do, here and there, prevail are—(1) adhiddh or where the zamindar and the 

cultivator take one-haireacli; (2) bakaud or pachdu^ w^here the zamindiir takes two 

shares out of five ; (3) tihdra or siwdna^ where the cultivator gets two shares out 

oi chmihdf a ovchahdnim^ and s:)on. ActX. of 1859 has resulted in a 

general enhancement of rents throughout the dis- 
Effect of Act X. of 1859. . o- . . . • ... 

trier, bince the Act came into operation up to the 

end of 1871, about 3,000 suits ior enhancement of rent have been entered in 
the Revenue Courts, ijuriag the settlement operations, out of 2,039 suits for 
enhancement of rent, 1,586 were given m favour of the zarn'mddr against the 
cultivator, while out of 50 suits for abatement of rent, in 21 cases a decree was 
given in favour of the cultivator. The smallest share the zamindar ever gets 
is one-seventh of the ])roducc. During thescttlement operation.s, 841 suits were 
filed for commutation of payments in kind into cash rent-rates. In 612 cases 
out of these, commutation was decreed. Besides tlie enhancement cases decided 
in Court many hundreds of cases have been decided between the }>arties without 
the intervention of any revenue officer. Now that the settlement work is com¬ 
pleted, very many landlords, whoso tenants have obtained for themselves the 
commutation of [layineuts in kind into cash rates, are suing them for enhance¬ 
ment of rent in the Collectors’ courts. 

The statistics conrioeted with the price of land have been obtained from an 
examination of the record of case-s relating to the 
change of entry of proprietary rigid, taken promis¬ 
cuously from the record-room of the Collector’s office and relating only to private 
sales of assessed land. In forced sales land frequently is disposed of for less 
than its true value, while in the sale of confiscated land the Government has 
frequently considered less the value of the land than the services and character 
of the purchaser. The value per acre of land in 1860, in ten cases examined, 
averaged Rs. 35-8, in I8u5 Us. 31-6, and in 1871, on a similar inspection of ten 
cases, Rs. 47-2. In all these cases all the land was cultivated. From the ten 
sale records of 1871 that were examined, it appears that the value of land is 
26^ times the yearly land-revenue. 

Attempts have several times been made to gauge the distribution of the 
produce between the Government, the landholder, and 
the cultivator. The returns^ for 1864-65 are considered 


Vulue of land. 


Distribution of produce. 


^The returns for 1866-66 contain an interesting table, compiled by Mr, Parker, 0. B., showing 
the actual weight of the grain, chaff and straw of crops taken from a specified area in 36 irrigated 
vlliagea in the Meerut Canal Division. As these tables were framed on actual weighment, they 
forms valuable basis for produce calculations. 
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untrustworthy ia this district, and turning to those for the following year, wo find 
the total cultivated area recorded as 1,058,275 acres, yielding a produce valued at 
Ks. 1,02,41,758, or Rs. 9-10-10 per cultivated acre. The cultivators’ share of 
this is set down at Rs. 04,(54,416, or Rs. 6-1-8 per acre; the zamindars’ share, 
including the Government revenue, at Rs. 37,77,342, or Rs. 3-9-2 per aero. 
Deducting the Governmoni demand, or Rs. 18,27,012, falling at Rc. 1-11-7 on 
the cultivated acre, the balance, or Rs, 19,50,239, at Re. 1-13-7 per acre, will 
represent the zamindars’ ]}rofit. Comparing those results with the statistics 
obtained at the census of 1872, wc find the average holding of each male adult 
agriculturist to be 5*8 acres, lor which he pays Hs. 3-7-10 per acre to the land¬ 
owners. Tlie revenue is put down at lis. 2-1-3 per acre, or with cesses Rs. 2-4-5 
per acre, leaving the landlord’s profits as low as Rc. 1-3-5 per acre. The 
diflerence in the incidence of the revenue is duo to the fact of the revenue-free 
cultivated area being included in the former return and the non-completion of 
the settlomont. In 1872 the land-revenue amounted to Rs. 21,84,310, or 
with cesses Rs. 24,00,920; the amount paid by cultivators in the same year 
was Rs. 37,41,286. Tlio general result of these m(|uiries show that the culti¬ 
vator receives close on twice as much as the Governmei\t and the landowner 
taken together. From this ho has to support himself and family, provide seed 
and implements, and lay by, if lie can, for bad seasons. 

In a former page I have considered the wages of agricultural labourers. I 
Unskilled labourers and refer to the rise in the wages of unskilled la* 

artizans. bourers and artizans in connection with the general rise 

in prices. In a bill submitted for the repairs of the Collector’s office, early in 
1815, the following rates of wages per diem are entered :—bricklayers 3 annas ; 
coolies 1 to 1^ anna ; able labourers and water-carriers 2 annas. Agaiii in Septe¬ 
mber, 1815, I find bricklayers receiving 2^ annas, carpenters 2 annas, and 
coolies one ser of flour and one pice a-day. Flour then cost 2^ pice a ser, so 
that the coolies, 609 in number, received less than one auiia a day. The coolie 
rate remained the same up till 1850, when it rose to 2 aunas a day for a man 
and one anna for a boy; the ordinary rate for a man is now 2 annas to 24 
annas, and for a boy anna to 2 annas. In some cases they are able to 
demand much more. In 1811 pdlki-bearers received 3 annas a day, brick¬ 
layers 2^ annas, water-carriers, carpenters and beldfvrs 2 annas, and coolies 1| 
anna. In 1850 the wages of bricklayers rose to 3^ to 4 annas, the rate at 
present ia 4 to 5 annas. The oold-weather rate, while the days are short, is 
usually 4 annas, and for the long days of the hot-weather 5 annas. In 1850 the 
daily pay of carpenters and blacksmiths was 4 annas, now the rate is 5 annas. 
The price of roofing tiles in 1809 was Rs. 120 per 100,000. The rate is 
now for tiles of the same size Rs. 150. Since 1809 the price of wroughtr-iron 
has fallen from Rs, 25 the mauud to Rs, 7-4 for Hindustani iron, and Rs. 8-8 for 
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English iron. Bamhns are now considerably cheaper than they were fifty yearn 
ago. Tlic price of' (/hi or clarified butter, as elsowhero stated, has risen consider¬ 
ably.^ Mr. Diinibloton, writing in 1809, says :—The greater part of the ghi 
consumed in these i>arts is imported from the west side of the Jumna, as is also 
tho salt.'’ 


Mr. Dumbloton in the same year WTites:—The price usually taken at the 
mills t-u' reducing grain to dta (flour) is two sors in the 
maund, or five pie. The present rate is six pic per dhari^ 
or five sers. Taking 25 sers fora rupee as the present nominal rate, and 35 sers 
as tho nominal rate in 1809, it will bo seen that tlic’* price of grinding flour has in¬ 
creased 150 per cent. As iiolicod under the Saluiranpnr district, the hire of bullocks 
in 1803 was 11s. 2-8 per ineusom, rising in 1805 to Rs. 3-8 ; it is now fixed at five 
annas a di;y for eacli bullock, or seven annas a d.'iy to include return biro. Tho rates 
now vary from Rs. 0-8 to Rs. 13a month, showing tho impetus given to agriculture 
from tho prolection of a powerful and peaceable Government. 

In 1804, Colonel David (h.htorlony, writing from Dohli, alludes to a preva¬ 
lent scarcity of grain, and requests Mr. Lcycester, tho 

Prices of grain, , - 

Cobector, to send, il possible, o0,000 maimds of wmeat 

to Dcldi if it can be purchased at a rate which, including carriage, will admit 
of its being sold for 27 sers tho rnpoo.” IVriiing a few days afterwards, ho says : — 
The scarcity of grain is very great. Have tlio wheat sent over on the public 
account. A measure of this kind can alone alleviate tho existing evils.” In 
1805 wheat sold at 18 sers for the rupoo, and gram at 20 sors in Meerut, and 
the Collector characterises tha [>rieo3 as exorbitant. Again in 1807 the dis¬ 
tress was considerable at Meerut, afier a very plentiful season in tho preceding 
year. In 180(5 (12 Id /us/i) the following vrore the rates per rupee gram, 70 sers ; 
wheat, 50 ; barley, 80; rice of first sort, 50; rice of second sort, 80; maize, 100; jodr^ 
50 ; hajra^ GO; and at the close of 1S09 gram was 23 sors and moth 42 sors per rupee. 
Yet, earlier in the year, the Government had been making its collections under the 
Collector’s immediate superintendence at the town of Manglaur, in the present 
district of Sah4ranpnr, at the fallowing rates :—rico, 100 ; 80; jodr, 90; wheat, 

60; gram, 60; and barley, 80 sers for a rupee. In 1817 the Collector reports that 


^An old price list (September iiS, 1805) gives the following as the average prices per local 
xnaund, for the years 1799 to 1804 : — 


Dry tobacco, ... 


... Rs. 

8 

Charconl, ... 


... Rs. 

i 

Hulika tobacco, 


... ,, 

6 

Safilower,.,. 


* ff 

16 

Turmeric, ... 


.«« „ 

7 

Cotton seed, 


*** It 


Opium, 



oso 

Kapas,... 

... 

«•« fp 

9 

Sulphur, 


... „ 

14 

Blankets,... 


»• * 

16 

SaUi»etre (1st) 


..# ,9 

3 

Hides, ... 

••f 


a 

Ditto. (2nd) 

• •• 

**r t, 

2 

Iron, 

••f 


7 

Country paper, 


•»* »# 

27 

Jastf ... 

.»• 


S3 

Ghi, * ... 


,1 

11 

Lead, 

t.t 

• tl 

33 

OU| t»* 

•«* 

»»• a» 

4 

; Zinc^ 


2# 
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W heat sold at 19 sers for the rupee and other grain in proportion. The next great 
season of scarcity was in August, 1819, when the rates vvere : vyheat, 18 sers per 
rupee; gram, 22; barley, 23; ^rd, 23; moth, 23; 25, and maize, 2o ; just 

before the cutting of tlio khaAf (11th August) that year. In 1820 wheat, at 
Hapur, sold at ISi sers, at Ddsna at 19^ sers, whilst gram at Dfena was 26 sers, 
•drd was 29 sers, and moth was 28|^ sers for the rupee. 

The average price of wheat in Gh^wiabad from 1831 to 1841 is given m 
detail under the town notice. It averaged 28^ sers 
Price* in Ghfiziabad. Plowdeu does not think the rise is of 

a permanent character, but that the advance in prices which has been so 
marked during the last ton years is nearly wholly due to tho bad seasons 
of 1860-61, 1865-66, 1867-68, and 1869-70. Up to 1849 it will bo found 
that the average price of wheat was 30’1 sers per rupee, from 1850-59, 36 6, 
and from 1860-69, 21'3 sers per rupee. The following statement shows the 
average annual prices of the staple crops of tho district from 1850 to 1870 
iuclusivo. A second table gives the monthly average for 1860 and 1868-69. 

Price of the principal crops in so mant/ sers per rupee. 


Year. 

Wheat. 

Gram. 

-JS 

a 

o 

u 

g 

I 

Joar. j 

Bajra. | 

C/J 

_i 

hi) 

p 

^p 

rC 

c 

•ao(H 

Gur. 

. 

§ 

i 

Ghi. j 

1 

Cotton. 

18£0, 


42 i 

60 

... 

50 



40 


... 

17 

16 

12 

n 

4 

1851, 



60 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

18 

16 

14 

n 

6 

1852, 


SO 

v34 


60 

... 

... 

30 

... 

... 

20 

11 

124 

34 

8 

1863, 


28 

25 


... 


... 

28 


... 

11 

17 

... 

H 

7 

1854, 


361 

31| 

... 

*«* 

... 


27 

... 


17 

134 

8 

n 

6 

1855, 


47 

55 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

• •• 

24 

18 


n 

il 

1866, 

... 

36^ 

38 

60 

60 

60 

45 

45 

60 

60 

23 

18 

74 

H 

H 

1867, 


43 

44 

60 



• •f 

42 

35 

... 

20 

13 

8 

3 

4 

1S68, 


32 

42 

40 

40 

... 


43 

... 

... 

22 

14 

^4 I 

34 

4^ 

1859, 


27 

33 

36 

33 1 


«•« 

35 ' 

10 

... 

13 

16 

84 

n 

H 

1860, 

... 

H 

«• 

11 

10 

13 

12 

10 

10 

... 

11 

11 

i 5 

n 

H 

1861, 


27 

24 

20 

32 

... 

30 

13 

13 


18 

9 

54 

24 

H 

1862, 

... 

89 

85 

65 

50 


... 

1 41 

... 

... 

18 

12 

4 

s?4 

44 

1863, 


22 


25 

25 

... 

27 

26 

... 

... 

16 

12 

H 

24 

11 

1864, 

... 

22^ 

25 

274 

28 

*•• 

... 

23 

23 

... 

12 

12 

6 

24 


1865, 

... 

22 


... 

274 

... 

... 

24 

27 

... 

i 

IG 

9 i 

2 

31 

1866, 


22 

25 

32 

SO 

224 

••• 
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20 
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12 
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84 1 
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34 

1867, 
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24 

21 
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28 
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27 

30 

25 

10 
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1868, 


14 

144 

20 
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15 

(6 
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8 ! 
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n 

2 

1669, 
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15 

27 
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••• 

224 

18 
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H 
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H 

1870, 

... 

21 

16 

35 

36 

... 

... 

274 

27 

... 

14 

12 


u 

t 

1 ^ 


Sugarcane. 


The rate for in 1807 was 18 sera tho rupee. The average rate during 
the past eleven years has been 12 sers. The price of oil 
has increased to a greater extent, perhaps, than that of any 
other produ(5t. In 1806 sareon or mustard-oil was selling at 40 sers the rupee, 
in 1850 at 12 sers, in 1860 at 5 sers, in 1870 at 5|, and in 1872 at 8 sera 


the rupee. This is to be attributed in a great measure to tho recent blights 
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Famine of 1860-61. 


which afflict and very frequently utterly destroy the plant. The tdra species is 
said tc be more affected than the Bar son. 

The famine of 1860-Gl was, however, terribly severe, and had it not boon for the 
vast railway works then being made in the neighbourhood 
of Ghaziabad the lives of thousands must have been lost. 
Near Gluiziabad a mile of high embankment was thrown up by 25,000 famine 
labourers in six weeks. A good tost of the severity of famine is the extent 
to wliiclj cultivators sell tljoir cattle : many thousands of cattle changed hands 
in the famine year of 1860-61, while in 1868-69 the transfers of cattle may 
be counted by hundreds. From the following statement it will be seen that 
the famine of 1868-69 reached its height in December, 1869, when the following 
rates per rupee prevailed : wlicat, 10 sers : gram, 9|; barley, 14 ; and rice, 9 sers. 
Besides the fact that rates in 1860-61 were higher than these, it must be remem¬ 
bered that since that period wages have been constantly rising. Prices have 
returned again to their ordinary rates, r/z., wheat, 26 sers per rupee ; bai ley, 33; 
joctr, 34 ; bdjra^ 34 ; and gram, 25 sers. Famine rates are reached in this district 
when wheat sells at 1C and barley at 20 sers the rupee, and when wheat sells at 11 
and barley at 14 sers the rupee Government relief operations appear to become 


necessary. 
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The only trade returns are those furnished by the octroi statements of muni- 


Trade aud manufActures. 


cipalities. The imports into Meerut city during 1870-71 
were, in maunds, wheat, 221,550; sugar, 88,993; 
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otlier grains, 48,093; durgs and spices, 7,788 ; tobacco, 5,127, &c., the octroi duty 
on which amounted to Rs. 25,644. In Bagpat the income for the same period 
amounled to Rs. 7,850, of which by far the greater portion was levied on sugar. 

The total import of sugar was 351,353 maunds, valued at Rs. 1,119,360, o 
which about ono-flftli paid duly, the rest being exported elsewhere. The octroi 
on imports into Baraut was Rs. 4,415, and this was principally on grain. In 
Ghaziabad the revenue amounted in 1870-71 to Rs, 5,723. A more detailed 


account is given under each townd 

Before going into details it will be well to consider to what extent exporta¬ 
tion is practicable in tho district. The railway taro 
Exports, niaund per 100 miles is three annas, the canal 

fare‘^ is one anna, by cart it is lour annas and two pies. If the produce is go¬ 
ing over 300 miles the railway fare chargeable is two annas and one pie. 
The charge therefore for 400 miles is eight annas and lour pies. A countiy 
cart with four bullocks will carry on a motallod road forty maunds, and the 


charge per bullock is five annas a day. If wheat were here selling at a 
nominal price of lis. 1-8 0, and in tho centre of a iainine district it were 
selling at Rs. 2-8-0 the mauad, then grain ^excluding charges') might 
be carried nearly 800 miles with advantage by rail, by water 1,600, and 
by cart 400. But taking into consideration the mean distance between the 
greatest centre of production and the centre of greatest demand, the above dis¬ 
tances should be halved. Then allowing 25 per cent, profit to the carrier and 
10 per cent, to the trader, or one-third of the whole item, it will bo jiractically that 
railways control dearth to a limit of 266 miles, canals and rivers 550 miles, and 
roads 150. has in emergent cases been found practicable to send grain to 
Calcutta, and in tho famine years of 1869 and 1873-74 someOcalciitta merchants bad 
grain stored as far up-country as Khatauli In the Muzaft'aruagar district, Tho prin¬ 
cipal articles of export are in sugarcane produce, gdr or condensed raw sugar, rdb 
or uudraiued raw sugar or molasses, ehira, klidnd or drained sugar, shakr^ cAfoiand 
thurif which go to BhawAni, Riwari, Dehli, and Rajputana. Indigo in the shape 
of gddh nil or kidney indigo goes to the Panjdb, and cake indigo goes k> Oalcutta. 
Sariy paltan^ and mni fibres are exported to Bikanir and Bhawdni, Tobacco, both 
dry leaf and manufactured to suit all classes, is exported to Dehli. Formerly large 
quantities of saltpetre were exported, but the trade has now altogether declined. 
There were formerly saltpetre works at Loni, D4sna, Hapur, and smaller ones 
at Sayana, Makanpur, Faridnagar, Pilkhua, Bogamabad, Murddnagar, aud 
Shamsber, The parganali of Loni derives its name from the Hindi word Ion, 
Sanskrit iaoana, signifying salt. Wheat is exported in the direction of the 

f - 

1 See Meerut, Qh^ziabad, B6gpat, H&puri Shabdara, Baraut, and Filkbua. In 1820 boat< 

hire from Garbmuktesar to Cawnpore wae Bs. 48*8-0 per 100 maunds, and to Allahabad was 
Es. 70-8-0, 
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greatest demand by rail, or water in excess of the home demand. There are 
large granaries at Gh4ziabad, Nahal, Pilkhua, H4pur, Faridnagar, Begam- 
abad, Shabdara, Muradnagar, Garhmuktesar, Mawana, Bagpat, Baraut, and 
Meerut. Diisna once hud several, but owing to the percolation of canal water 
they have fallen into ruin. Sardhaiia has but four or five. 

The Chuinars tan hides in this district. After tanning a cow hide is called 
clidmy a bullock hide ckarsay a buffalo hide ad/umray and goat and sheep skins 
nari. Leather is best tanned wdtiuWrt/c (Butea frondosa) bark, but the bark of th© 
different species of Jdkar (AcatiaJ called nasa is more coininoniy used. Hides, 
horns and hoofs are sent to Calcutta and Cavviipore. There is a great manufacture 
of native shoes in Shabdara and Pilkhua, the majority of which arc exported to 
Dehliand southwards along the line of railway. The average outturn of cotton in 
a fair season is 55,000 inaunds and of this 20,000 maiinds are required for local 
consumption. The remainder is exported chiefly to Calcutta and Bombay. In 
bad seasons the produce is little more than sufficient for the requirements of 
the district: e. g.y in 1869-70 the actual outturn was but 27,551 rnanrids on an 
area of 43,229 acres. Meerut is a great cotton emporium, and here dealers con¬ 
gregate from other markets, such as Khurja, liiUhras, Cawuporo, and Mirzapur. 
Kusutnov safflower is largely exported to the neighbouring districts. It is not 
thought profitable to send the district produce to Calcutta to compete wdth the 
Bengal flower. Silk has been tried by Mr. Michel of the D4sna factory, but 
without success, though mulberry of every variety grows luxuriantly. The 
cause of failure is the hot winds, which the silkworm cannot survive. The heat 
hero is dry, but in the moist and cooler climate of Bijnaur M«ajor Kennedy has 
been most successful in the culture of the worm. There are six kinds of cloth 
manufactured iu the district, but solely for local consumption ; they are: gdrhoy 
doautij tisiUiy red and blue ; kharuay dolaray and dhotaVy which last ia a fine cloth. 
In 1882 good gcui sold at Us. 5 the 100 yards, and inferior cloth at Us, 4, while 
dostili sold for Us. 8. Oils may be classified as karwa and mitha. The karwaoW^ 
are those extracted from sarmriy or the mustard plant, with adulterations. The 
oils •are those extracted from til and tdra with adulterations of many 
sorts. There is very little aUi (linseed) grown. The principal medicinal 
oils are nitn oil and an oil extracted from the shank bones of the gigantic 
crane (L Jlrgala,) and other birds of the wader tribe. It is' considered a 
specific for rheumatism and gouty affections. Neat’s-fqot oil, too, is made in 
the larger towns. The principal imports into the district are metals of all 
kinds, salt, piece-goods, K4buli fruits, spices from beyond the sea, pdn and 


drugs. 

In the B&gpat tahsU there are indigo factories at Biliichpura, Aminnagar 


Indigo factories. 


Sar4i, and Bajheri. In tahsil Ghdziabad at Dehra, 
Masdri (DAsna factory), Harsawan, Kilhora, Easdlpnr, 
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and Yakutpur. In tahsU Hipur at Bakl&na and Bhimiydri. In the Meerut 
parganah there is one factory on the J&niroad. In tahsU Sardhana, near the 
town, is a small factory. In Maw4na tahsil there are none. Indigo is an old 
manufacture in this district, especially among the Muhammadan zaminddrs, but it 
languished soon after the British occupation. Mr. Elliot, writing in 1836, says, 
iudigo has never been cultivated to any great extent, and in consequence of 
the failure of the agency houses and the abandonment of the few factories in 
Filth and Say4aa it is now seldom or never cultivated.^^ The manufacture of 
indigo took no hold until Bengal began to fail in its supply. Not long after 
tlie Skinners established the Dehra factory, but never got good prices, seldom 
above Rs. 135 per maund, until 1863. Prior to this year other small factories 
had been set on foot in parganah Dasua, and by 1863 the exportation had 
reached more than 500 maunds, worth about Rs. 6,250: but 500 maunds is a 

good average for good and bad years. The exports now must be about 60 

maunds, worth more than one lakh of rupees. The largest factory carried 
on under European supervision is at D4sna, which is now fitted to manu¬ 
facture 500 maunds. The plant for this factory is sown by the tenants 

of the proprietor, who objects to tho system of advances, and seeing that 

his tenants have no rights in the soil as security for such advances it would 
be unwise to encounter the risk. The cultivator receives a cash payment for 
his crop, delivered hitherto at his risk, the rate being about Rs. 20 per 100 
maunds of 48 sers net. The rate for plant cut within a mile of the factory 
is Rs. 18 per 100 maunds. The average yield of plant per acre is above 60 
maunds. The cost of production is Rs. 8-4, viz.j seed 8 sers, at Rs. 5 per 
maund, Re. 1; rent at Rs. 3 per acre for one season, Rs. 3 ; irrigation, Rs. 2-4-0; 
cutting, cartage and ploughing, Rs. 2. 

A factory intending to make 500 maunds of dry indigo must command 
20),000 maunds of plant, or the produce of 3,300 acres, and must concentrate its 
working operations into 60 days, irrespective of time and labour in packing and 
despatching the dry indigo. Tho proprietor of the factory must have iu his em¬ 
ploy 150 carts with 600 bullocks, 100 men for cutting plant, and 250 Bhangis or 
Mehtars, who alone manipulate tho fermentation and precipitation of the granu¬ 
lated pigment in this district. About 68 or 70 men and boys are employed in 
the opemtions of straining, pumping, boiling, and subsequent draining oflP the 
colour. Another gang of 36 men are employed in pressing, cutting, and stamp¬ 
ing, with an auxiliary batch of six boys for the careful stowage of the prepared 
colour, to await the slow process of drying,—generally two months. Another large 
gang of labourers is daily required for tho removal of tho refuse plant called 
situ This labour requires ah organisation and careful administration to prevent 
any clashing, and it speaks much for the docile and tractable nature of the ma^ 
terlal em|>loyed that such an organisation is capable of being collected at short 

41 
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notice, and kept at work with regularity, at rates only 25 per cent, above the 
current rates of labour. Mr. Michel pays his factory servants Rs. 5 a month, 
and sells flour to them at the factory, at a rate five sers in excuse of the ordinary 
market rate of the day. This indulgence leaves them no excuse to absent 
themselves. Besides the above an expenditure of 150,000 gallons of water per 
day is required to be raised and stored with an unremitting regularity and pre¬ 
cision, and in the D&sna factory this is accomplished by five Idos or buckets 
working two wells, with a proportionate force of cattle power to secure its sup¬ 
ply in a limited space of time, in order to permit of the water cleaning itself 
of salt and other impurities previous to its being brought into use. 

In B6gpat talisil, at Daulatpur, chdHs (or common glass and paste bracelets 

worn by women of the lower classes) arc made. They are 
Mloor maauiacturei. . ^ 

also made in large numbers at Panehi. At Baraut iron 

vessels of various kinds are made, and at Barwala charpdis (or bedsteads) and 
other wooden articles. At Mandavi Bagpat reed chairs callc d rnundhas are 
manufactured, and at Sub, in parganah Cbhapraiili, saws and wood-splitting clea¬ 
vers. In tahsil Gli&ziabad, at Sliikohpur (otherwise Khicliara), ornamented ele¬ 
phant goads (^anhis) ; at Makimpiir an 1 Gh4/.iabad boots ; at Faridnagar pcig* 
Hs, chequered cloth and hahisdhi sweetmeats, and at Jahangirpur pagris and 
dostUi cloth are made. In tahsil Hapur, at Bahadiirgarli, country stoneware 
vessels are made, and at the town of Ha{>ur bells and the brass wmrk of liukkas^ 
In Meerut parganah there are no manufactures worthy of notice. Elliot in 
his Glossary writes that the best(country blankets) in these Provinces 
are made in Alwar and in the neighbourhood of Mirapur in Meerut. The 
sansla kamals of the latter place sometimes sells as high as Rs. 25. It is 
made of the wool of lambkins shorn about three days after their birth. The 
sansla is from six to eight yards long and about two broad.’’ This blanket is now 
quite unknown, and the most highly prized blankets in the district are those of 
MIrapura and Jawiildgarh in tahsil Sardhana. Tlie village of Mirapura turns 
out about 100 blankets a day. Large numbers of these black blankets are made 
too at L&war, in parganah Meerut. At the town of Barndwa the printing of 
cloths is carried on to a very considerable extent. 

In B&gpat there are no great fairs. The only two worthy of notice are 
those of Pura and Khokara. In Pura, a Jdfc village, 
is a temple of Parasrdm. Fairs are held here in Phdl- 
gnn (Pebruary-March) and Siwau (July-August). The great fair is the one 
held in Fhilgnn called Shib C)bandra or Shib H&tri, when the temple is sprinkled 
with water freshly brought from HardwAr and about 20,000 people assemble. 
The fair at Khekara is hold in reverence of Bfirha B&ba» In the GbAziabad 
tahsil the Sayyid Abdullah Shah’s urs is held at Bahta HAjipur in Rahi^ul^ 
awal (not a fixed date). The fair is largely attended. At DAsna a large fair, 
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fornidrly attonded by the Dehli princes, is held In honour of Shaikh Alladiya 
Makhdum Sh&h Wildyat. A smaller one is held in Asauj (November) and 
Ohait (March), at the Mandir Devi by the Hindus. At Nagla K4shi a fair 
is annually held, called Kfi.li Devi, in memory of a sati. At Bajhora kalAu 
a fair is annually held in May in honour of the Mardin-i-ghaib. At Sikri 
khurd groat fairs are hold in honour of Kalika Devi in Chait and Asauj. 
The offerings amount usually to Rs. 6,500, of which the Gosh^ins receive one- 
third and the sharers in the proprietary rights of the village the remaining 
two-thirds. At SultAnpur a fair is held in Phdlgun and is attended by Jdts ; 
it is hold in honour of Shdm Ji. At Asalatpur the Sitla fair is held in Chait 
and Asauj. In H4pur tahsil the great Paranmdshi fair is held at Garhmuktosar 
at the end of the month of Karttik, but no groat traffic is carried on. At the 
town of H&pur the RlinUla^ lasts ten days in Asauj, At Lihsdri there is a 
three-days’ fair at the sam&dh, at the period of Basant Panchmi. In the Meerut 
tahsil the naucliandi^ or new-moou festival, is held for three days, commencing on 
the second Sunday after the Iloli festival. There was formerly a temple of Nau- 
chandi Devi here, which was razed by Kutb-ud-din Aibak 675 years ago, aucl 
adargdherected on its site about half a mile to the east of Meerut city. There 
is no trade carried on of any importance. During the Ashara Muharrarn 
(first ten days of the Muharrarn) there are large assemblages at the Karbala. 
The i?d/nft/a lasts thirteen days, concluding on the tenth day of the last half of 
Asauj {Bijaya dasami). The Tilendi fair is held at the S6raj kund in Meerut 
on the second day of the first half of Chait, the day after the IIulL The 
Chhariydu festival, commonly called Zdhir Diwdn, is held on the ninth of the 
dark half of the month of Sdwan. la tho Sardhana tahsil there are throe fairs 
worthy of notice: (1) at Sardhana in honour of Bdrha Baba in March; at 
Barndwa, at the Lakhd Mandap, an urs is annually hold at Sajar ; and (3) at 
Nirpura a fair is held in the month of Jamadus-sani. In tahsil Mawdaa 
the only important fair is that of Niloha, in honour of Zahir Diwan or Goga 
Pir, who is said to have been carried into the earth in his cliariut. About 23,000 
attend the fair, each person carrying a small flag : hence the name chhariydn 
applied to this fair. 

The following statement shows tho traffic between Aligarh, Dehli and Meerut 

Road triffle ® October to 6 a. m. on 

the 20th November, 1871 ; only such traffic is noted as 
is lost to the railway, which amounted to Rs. 19,381 for 80 miles, or Rs. 2,422 
per mile. This traffic record was taken as follows ; Two nativo writers were 
stationed on the Hindan bridge near Gh&ziabad, over which all traffic to and 
from the Du4b to the Panj&b crosses ; these men relieved each other every four 
hours in noting on printed forms the details of traffic of every description as 
it passed up and down to Dehih A similar party was stationed at HApur 
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which noted tra6Sc to and from Meerut All the details are recorded in the 
office of the Executive Engineer. 

JRoad traffic between Aligarhj Meerut and Dehli, from October 20th to November 

20th, 1871. 


Detail of traffic. 


Ur. 

Aligarh to Dehli, 
Ditto to Meerut, 

Dow*. 

Dehli to Aligarh, 
Meerut to ditto 

Total, 


i 

o 

if ^ 

tBD O 

II 

va 

^ •B 

PaMt€nger9 at third 
data. 

Wheeled conveyan 

«i » 

l! 

8*3 

• 2 

go 

o 

-. -. 

Men or women. 

8 

lu« 

'T3 

3 

u 

4,516 1 

Mda. 140.797! 
Ra. 19,Sir 

27,289 
Rs. 33,685 

1,239 
Rs. 768 

4,792 1 

Mda. 92,642 
Rs. 12,867 

11,650 
Rs. 14,563 

1,076 
Rs. 672 

4,693 ^ 

Mda. 124,209 
Ra. 17,03ft 

29,292 
Rs. 36,160 

1,236 
Rs. 766 

4,631 1 

Mds. 76,995 11,615 

Ht. 10,094|Us. 14,394 

i ‘ 

1,064 
Us. 059 

18,«33[ 

Mds. 434,643! 79,746 

Rs. 69,90*iiR8. 98,802j 

1 ! 

4,604 
Rs. 2,866 


Total. 


K8. 


I 63,764 

I 18,109 

I 53,468 
I 26,747 


1 


1 , 6),569 


Bailwaj traffic. 


The traffic by rail ia goods and passengers for the six months ending Slst 
December, 1871, to Meerut city was—passengers 
32,260 ; goods, 123,536 maunds: from the city—passen¬ 
gers, 34,674, and goods 67,036 maund.s. The traffic to Meerut cantonment com¬ 
prised 17,684 passengers, and from cantonments 16,963 passengers. From QhAzi- 
abad there were 23,723 passengers and 723 maunds of goods, and to that station 
28,395 passengers and 1,126 maunds of goods. The passenger traffic to Begam- 
abad was 6,788, and from it 5,395 ; tbe goods traffic was merely nominal. I have 
been unable to obtain any later statistics from the authoriUes of the Oudb and 
Rohilkhand Railway. 

No large markets or centres of industry have sprung up on the principal 

trade traffic, nor arc there any cases of small railway 

Frogreas of tr c. stations in this district having rapidly grown into seats 

of commerce, though Gbdziabad is doubtless fast becoming a great emporium, and 
must eventually materially diminish the importance of Dehli as a mercantile town* 
A large proportion of the exports of the large villages in the north of parganaha 
Bardhana and Barn&wa, as Salawa, Tikri, and Doghat, is sent from the J^b^tauU 
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Railway Stati(»n in the district of Muzaffarnagar. The traffic on the rivers Jumna 
and Ganges is not great, and that on the latter chiefly consists in bringing down 
wood from the hills near HardwAr. The canal navigation has already been noticed. 

In discussing the subject of material prosperity, reproductive accumulations 
of wealth will only be considered. In reality the mass of jewellery which women 
may be seen wearing is no evidence whatever of general prosperity. A people 
who would not hesitate to sell a birthright to celebrate a pompom marriage are 
not likely, in times of some adversity, ever to have scruples in hiring jewels from 
the village shopkeeper; and besides this, many of these jewel-bedecked women are 
loose characters, the vicissitudes of whose profession remove them from ordinary 
ccoiiouiio conditions. The signs of accumulation of wealth are the increase in 
the number of cattle, notwithstanding the decreasing necessity for them from 
the introduction of the canal and railway, and the increase in the number of 
carts. Mr. Michel, zamiudAr of DAsua, has, after some investigation, come to 
the conclusion that the number of carts in tahsil Ghdziabad has since the 
introduction of the railway been increased fivefold. When Mr. Michel first 
entered on his zaminddri in Masiiri there were two carts, there are now sixty; 
in DAsua there were four, there are now one hundred. Doubtless Mr. Michel’s 
large indigo factory has given an impetus to the increase in this case, still 
the same tendency is everywhere apparent. The bettor housing of cattle is 
another sign of prosperity. For the better stalling of cattle and more careful 
storing of fuel, the area of the Masuri village site has been increased bj’' more 
than one-third during the last few years. There has also been a general increase 
in facilities for transport both by carts and beasts of burden, thus permitting of 
marked competition with the railway. As an example, take the reorganisation 
of bullock-trains on such long lengths of road os from GhAziabad to Aligarh, 
parallel with and passing through the same centres of commerce as the railway 
touches. There is an increase in the demand for imported manufactured hardware, 
e. g., English pocket-knives, locks, carpenter’s tools, anvils, and vices, and bar-iron 
for ploughshares. The wearing of English cloth is only in a minor sense an in¬ 
dication of general prosperity, for in all towns and at all small village markets 
(penth) English cloth is sold simply because it is cheaper than the native-made 
fabric. Hoarding does not prevail to the extent it did ten years ago, but still it 
is now very general. The crisis of 1866 has very seriously affected the estimation 
in which the English banking system was formerly held. The greater part of 
the accumulations from banking and commerce is employed as capital in trade, 
and in large or small indigo factories, and as capital for the purchase of land. 

The current rates of interest in small transactions, where an article is given 
latereat. pawn as security, is about half an anna per rupee 

per mensem, i. e., 37J per cent, per annum. In large 
transactions with a mortgage upon moveable property, as carte, cattle, kolhus 
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(sugar mills) about three pies per mensem per rupee, 18| per cent^ per 
annum. In large transactions with mortgage upon house or lands or shares in 
estates it is 12 percent per annum. Petty agricultural advances upon personal 
security are made at half an anna per rupee per mensem, u 37^ per cent. j>cr 
annum. The same with lien on crops would be 25 per cent, per annum. Not 
leas than six per cent, would be considered a fair return for money invested in 
buying an estate with the prospect of improvement confidently expected to con¬ 
tinue. 

There are no large native banking establishments out of the great military 

^ station of Meerut in this district and Dehli on tlie 

Banks. 

Paiijab side of the Jurnna.^ Market gardeners are the 
only cultivators that encourage these establishments. In the interior of the 
district petty Baniyas do all the money-lending. The only English bank in 
this district is the Bank of Upper India, the head office of which is in Meerut 
cantonments. 

The local measures of time in general use are those common to the upper 
^ ^ ^ , Diiab. Theoretically six sdns or breaths make one paL 

Weights and measures. . • i ^ 

or the twinkling of an eye, and 2^ pal one minute^ Eng- 
lisb. Sixty pal make one ghari; gharia one pdhar; 8 pdkars one din (day) ; 
7 din one athwara; and two athwaras ono pandrawara. In village parlance the 
words sikdla^ tarka^ bhor andc/in nikale are used to express ^morning’; from morn¬ 
ing until noon as many pdhara of the day as have passed. After twilight conies 
din chhipe^ shdni and sanjh; then diya jale when the lamps are lighted, rat 
or night, pasar just before daylight when the cows are fed, pile pkatan the 
first glimpse of dawn, and chiriyon ke wakt when the birds begin to sing. 
Solid and liquid measures are the same. Eight khashkhash (poppy seeds) 
make one chdnwal or grain of rice ; 8 chdmvaU make one raiti; 8 rattis make 
one mdsha; 12 mdahaa make one tola; 5 tolas make one chhatdk; 16 chhatdks 
one ser; 40 sera one maund. Eighty-four Government rupees weigh one ser. The 
different gradations between the chhatdk and the $er are the adhpau^ or half a 
quarter; pan ser, or quarter; sawa pau^ or five-sixteenths; derh paiiy or three- 
eights ; adh eer or half ser^ and tin pauy or threei*quarters of a ser. Dhari or 
panseri contains five sersy and the dhon is half a maund. 

Measures of distance and length have various terms in the lower ranks of 
the scale: thus, iwojau make one angmht; 4 anguaht one chiya ; 6 chiya one hdthy 
while by another account 3 anguaht make one girihy 4 giriha one baliahty and 
%haliaht one hdilu Again we have adt making one bhaOj 3 bhao one tmuy 
and 12 taau one hdAh. Two hdth make one gazy and gag one kadam or pace: 

average rates of exchange in the early part of onr rule were half per cent, on Dehli, 
two per cent, on J&kbaai and Benares, and three and a hall per cent on Oaloatla. 
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2,040 gaz make one gdo Jcos^ and 2,900 gaz one pukka kos. The gdo kos is so 
called as representing the distance the cry of a cow (gdo) is said to be heard. Other 
vague terms of distance are Hrioa, an arrow’s flight; and goli ke iappOy a rifle-shot. 
The land measure in common use is based on the English yard of 36 inches ; 
the former local yard was the Ildhi yard or gaz of 33 inches. Three English 
yards make one gatta; 20 gatta onQ-jariby and a square jariby or 3,025 square 
yards, makes a pukka bigha, and one bigha twelve bis was equal an English acre. 
The subdivisions of the bigha are 20 biswds make one bigha; 20 biswansis one 
biswa; 20 taswdnsls one biswdnsi; 20 answdnsis one tasivdnsiy 

In 1840 the East India Company’s gold double and single mohars were 
current in this district, besides two-third and one-third 
Coinage. mohars in gold, the Calcutta sikka mohar (19th san) 

and the Parukhabad moliar (45th san). The Company’s silver double, single, 
half and quarter rupees, and the Parukhabad (old and new), Calcutt^i sikka, 
Benares, old Lucknow (known as Machhli Shdhi)^ Muhammad Sh4hi, Dehli, 
Bareilly, Najibabad, Ghandausi, Bala Sahi, and Srinagari rupees were all cur¬ 
rent and caused endless confusion in commercial transactions. For the copper 
coinage there were the Company’s now anna pieces, the Mansuri or Mastiri kdni, 
lumps of copper, and the kuldavy Madu SAhi and Trisula pice. The coinage 
now in circulation is that common to all India. 

The classification of the land into assessable and revenue-free, with the Go- 

^ , vernment revenue and its incidence on the cultivated 

Ltnad-rev'cniie. 

area, has already been given in detail for each parganah 
in the district. The collections and balances from 1860-61 to 1873-74 have 
been as follows ;— 


L«ad*revcaue. 


Particulars of 
balance. 


17,88, 

18,11,172 

18,15,698 


Rs. Kb. 


15,41,668 

18,03,428 

]8,07»83| 

18,07,096 

18,17,909 

18,18,482 

18,16,716 

18,00,828 

17,66,257 

17,60,405 

17,51,998 

19,57,685 

21,72,112 

21,76,666 


2,40,986 2,10,413 


Kominal. 

Percent^e of ba- 
Itnce on demand. 

Ks. 


672 

13 51 

746 

0*42 

... 

0 46 

7,397 

077 

6,271 

0^36 

7,676 

0*42 

7,807 

0*48 

14,152 

0*81 

87.278 

2*09 

17,475 

1*32 

15,086 

0*85 


0*70 

«#« 

0*16 

745 

0*08 
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Expenditure. 


Tlie total revenue and civil expenditure for 1804 was revenue, Rs. 2,50,749 ; 

expenditure, Rs. 1,41,104; for 1850-51 the figures 
were Rs. 19,27,409 and Rs. 12,01,129 respectively; 
for 1860-61,R8. 24,59,409 and Rs. 13,36,751; and for 1870-71, Rs. 38,04,485 
and Rs. 15,88,080. In the following detailed list of items for 1860-61 and 
1870-71 military expenditure and deposits are excluded :— 



jReceipts. 


Expenditure. 

Heads. 

1860-61. 

1870-71. 

Heads. 

1860-61. 

1870-71. 



Rb. 

Ra. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Miscellaneous, as police 

80,877 

36,388 

Salaries of all kinds and 



Funds,savings of pay,&c. 


c mtiiigencies, 

5,05,831 

6.36,469 

l.«nd“ revenue, 


17,72,801 

21,18,109 

Public w(trk8, 

6,67,906 

6,68,498 

Excise, 


81,070 

1,18,072 

Excise, stamps & opium, 

23,033 

9.180 

Stamps, 


94,022 

1,62,346 

Post-office, 

32,2 

37,601 

Law and justice. 


26,626 

82,932] 

Telegraph, 

... 

19.165 

Income-tax, 


1,20,298 

1,88.100, 

Local funds, 

... 

4,17,161 

Jjocal funds. 


25,465 

4,54.216 

Compensation for loss of 

1,07,746 

.«« 

Canal collections, 


1,16,184 

> 48^860 

property. 


Post-oflEice, 


99,226 

... 



Telegraph, 


3,699 

6,980 




Kent of confiscated lands, 

91,226 





Total, 

... 

24,59,439 

l 

32,05,022 

Total, 

13,36,751 

16,88,0.^0 


Income-tax. 


The actual assessment of the income of the district at six pies in tho rupee calcu¬ 
lated upon profits exceeding Rs. 500 for the purposes of 
the income-tax of 1870 during 1870-71 was Rs. 1,88,099. 
There were 2,372 incomes between R«. 500 and Rs. 750 per annum ; 1,186 between 
Rs.750andR3.1,000; 45 9 bet ween Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 1,500; 350 between Rs. 1,500 
and Its, 2,000; 522 between Rs. 2,000 and 10,000 ; 17 between Rs. 10,000 and 
Rs. 1,00,000; and one above Rs. 1,00,000;—total persons assessed were 4,907. 
The following statement shows the collections under each head of the excise 
Excise. for ten years in this district:— 


Year. 

License fees for 
vend of spirits. 

i 

Duty on spirits. 

Opium. 

•a 

1 

% 

Intoxicating 

drugs. 

ci 

i 

Gross charges. 

Net receipts. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Hs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

1862-63, 

• •• 

834 

12,193 




2,589 

••• 

2,908 

44,083 

1663-64, 


#»7S4 

9,268 

32,859 


3 

2,508 


1,058 

48,304 

1864-66, 


f,78l 

8,814 

42,812 


25 

2,743 

630 

23,755 

39,050 

1865-66, 


8,917 

9,989 

38,194 

• •4 


2,441 

96 

27,188 

31,699 

1866-67, 

• se 

9,084 

11,088 

39,600 


28 

2,276 

13 

27,299 

84,784 

1867-#8, 


14,655 

11,816 


16 

... 

8,787 

296 

28,298 

49,764 

1868-69, 


14,138 

8,308 

47,744 

66 

11 

3,080 

loi 


45 877 

1869-70, 

... 

1,293 

7,199 

wmsM 

80 

29 

3,079 

59 

27,917 

8S,4t9 

1870-71; 


S.S40 

8,095 

53,552 


1,460 

7,426 

9 


48,649 

I871-7*, 


IS,fi07 

8>834 

58,568 

2,550 

1,838 

8,961 

48 

80,III 

66,tan 
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The cantonment accounts are separate and under a separate administra¬ 
tion, and are given below : — 




i ‘C 




txi 

a 

1 

1 

CTJ 

o 


Year. 

S ^ 

O 

t+H 'W 

O) ^ 
t/j Ti 

P! ® 

cu o 

Ph 

Vi 

a 

o 

E 

75 


rt 

O 'f' 

tfi 

><i a 

c> 

rt 

.^3 

O 

tf} 

o 

t receipts 



PS 

p>. 


vCS 





ft 


a 

O 


H 



O 



n.«^. 

lis. 


K:a. 

Ks. 

Ur. 

Ur. 

hs. 

R.s. 

lJ^G2-6.7, 

1 ,0 1 1 

.02,687 


102 

:67.n 

5.7 1C 


2 370 

4 1.917 

(34, 

20.4 i 

21,564 ! 

7.514 

4 80 

1 53,314 


4 

1,8**2 

51,.5 02 

1864-65, 


10,268 


too 

1 2,749 

j 8.. 60 


2.4 25 

C 1,1 61 

180.5-6G, 

.‘y>,l62 

20,4 23 


662 

l/’97 

j 5/.H)t 

1 'n 

3,261 

55,403 

1866-67, 

27,426 

23,4 10 


665 ; 

1,653 

1 4,3 •O', 

55 1 

3,000 i 

53,865 

1867-68, 

26,100 

20,8 


1.0ft7 ! 

1,8-2 1 

1 6,6 !4 

27 

?,619 1 

54.968 

1868-60, 

34.666 

2‘J,.f76 I 


1.102 j 

1,075 

8,121 

20 

2,864 

C5 896 

1800-70, 

l.'^Ol 

lOjG.ftO 


1,8^2 1 

1,528 

6,r>70 

25 

2,8t,7 

27,962 

1870-71, 

19,2)5 

2* 6 7 90 1 



... 

... 

10 

.3,609 

30,206 

*871-72, 

26,520 

20,122 I 

... 


... 

... 

24 

2,02 * 

43,740 


In 1855-5(1 Uio gros.s I'cyenue fiMun spirits, dra. s ami opiinn iVoin both can- 
toiiinents and district was Tis, 75,751, wlucli fell to Us. ()5,<S17 in the follow- 
ing year, rising to Rs. 82,27^) in 18GI-G2. In 181G Mr. Colin Sbakespear 
writes: 1 think tliat thirty sers per mensem (>r opium will suflico for the con¬ 

sumption of the distri(?t. The opium now smuggle 1 into the district from 
Began! Sumru’s country is much adulterated and soils at Rs. 5 to Ks. 7 per 
ser.’* In 1821 the Collector estiinatod the annual coirsumption for the district 
at five rnaunds only. T?:o average annual consumption in 1871-72 was 85 
nuiunds. 

Stamp duties are now collected under the General Stamp Act (XVIII. of 
Stamps 1^G9) and inidor the Court Fees Act. The following slate- 

ment shows the rovormc and charges under this head for a 

series of years :— 


Year. 


Adhesive 
stamps and) 
hdudis. 


Blnc-and- 
black docu¬ 
ment 
y tamps. 


Duties and 
CouTt-fecs.j i^cnalties 
valued. 1 


Total 

receipts. 


Gross Net 
charges. receipts. 


1862-63, 


Jia. 

9,704 

1863-64, 

*•* 

14 334 

1864-65, 


17,492 

*865-00, 


14,979 

1860-67, 


5,687 

*867-68, 

• •• 

6,4»0 

1868-09, 


5,499 

1869-70, 

• • f 

5,676 

1870-71, 


6,791 

1871-79, 

« »• 

6,677 

1879-78, 


4,386 i 


Ks, 

8t,266 
95,387 
9i,4S9 
94,884 
96,796 
*,40.381 
1,4 *,933 
1,73,578 
S9, OJ 
29,4S2 
S8,081 


Bs. 


1,16.853 

1,16,865 

l,19,S89 


H.S. 

Ks, 

880 

91,850 

1,424 

),) 1,145 

937 

1,09 918 

BIG 

1,10,679 

462 

1,02,945 

421 

1,16,282 

189 

l.,47,6i0 

305 

1,79,249 

S,305 

1,55,649 

196 

1,52, *60 

:^09 

1,51,905 


Ks. 

Ks, 

5,192 

86 658 

6,100 

l,O5,O.i0 

6,‘2()9 , 

1 *,03.709 

7,418 

1,63, :/61 

6,' 95 

0C,25O 

11.541 

K0«»,941 

9.9U 

1,37,712 

10,0.55 

b«9,194 

1 l,6i9 

l,4%80d 

4,691 

1,47 469 

3,fi04 

1,48,461 
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The net revenue for 1855-56 was 55,509 ; for 1857-58 was Es. 12,779 ; 
for 1859-60 was Es. 581,930 ; for 1860-61 was Es. 1,01,921, and for 1861-62 


was Es. 71,924. 

In 1871-72 there were 6,287 documents registered under the provisions of the 

Eegistration Act, VIII. of 1871, on which foes to the 
Registration. ^ 

amount or Es. 15,668 wore colloctod. The expense ot 

establishment, &c., during the satne period amounted to Es. 6,359. There were 

3,750 registrations affejling iinniovoable property in which the registration was 

compulsory under Section 17 of Act VIII. of 1871, and 1,165 in which the 

registration was optional. The other registrations effected refer to moveable 

property, wills, &c., and the total aggregate values of all tire documents registered 

amounted to Es. 23,98,172. 

The following statement shows tlie receipts and charges on account of canals 


Canal-rcveinie. for a si rics of years :— 


Year. 

Ganges Canal. 

Year, 

Kastbkn Jumna Canal. 

Collec¬ 
tion 3. 

Patwa- 
ria’ fees. 

Esta- ^ KT . 

blisl). 

mout. 

Collec¬ 

tions. 

Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ment. 

Patwa- 

ris’ 

fees. 

Net 

collec¬ 

tions. 


Rs. 

ns. 

n . ! Us. 


Rs. 

Hs, 

Us. 

R«. 

I8C6-67, ... 

3,01,806 

1,?39 

I,237l2,9S,73() 

16GG-67, ... 

58,164] 

59.3 

, 153 

67,408 

18«7'68, ... 

3,12,210 

2,596 

0^,465 

1867 C8, ... 

1,79,464 

685 

1 166 

1,78,613 

1868-69, ... 

3,03,76't 

3,155 

1,391 i2,99,214 

1868-69, ... 


Not given 


3869-70, ... 

5,29,071 

3,172 

l,383'6/24,516 

1869-70, ... 

2,00,187 

660 

33 6 

1,99,191 

1870-71, ... 

8,75,625 

14,676 

1,973,3,58,976 

1870-71, ... 


Not given. 


1S71-79, ... 

3,80,102 

1 1,6271 

1,265 .3,67,310 

1871-72, ... 


486 

4,854 

1,49,972 

1872-75, ... 1 

3,06,163 

15,193 

i 

1,^63 2,88,617 

1872-73, ... 

1,85,816 

486 

8,652 

1,76,679 


As in Sah&ranpur so in Meerut, the earliest monument connected with 
History history is an Asoka column, now on the ridge at 

Delili, Shams-i-tSir5j relates^ that this pillar once stood 
in the vicinity of the town of Meerut and was conveyed to Dchli by Sultan Firoz, 
by whom it was re-erected in the Kushak Shikdr. He adds that after the erection 
of the pillar a large town sprung up, and the Kh&ns and Mdliks of the court 
built houses there.” The Meerut pillar, as noted by the chroniclers, is smaller 
than the mindra-i^zarin or Salidranpur Idt, Tiie whole length is about 32*6 feet| 
and as the end of the shaft is still rough, it seems probable that the polished portion 
could not have been more than 32 feet in height. General Cunningham makes 
the upper diameter of the smooth portion 29*5 inches, and the lower diameter 
38 inches, giving a diminution in thickness of 0*2 inch per foot. The Kushak 
Shikdr of Firoz Sbdh has been identified with the place where the pieces of 
the broken pillar were found, corresponding with the above measuremontt^ 
Padre Tieffenthaler, who resided in India* from 1743, writes of this column: — 


^HowBon's Kllfdt, HI., 853 : Cunuingham Atch. Bur., I., ISS. ^RernouUi^ I., 189, Berlia, 1791.. 
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L’ob(51isque de Feros, roi des Afgans, qiii pr4o6da Tamerlan do J 50 ans, etoife 
do forme cylindriquo et pose dans un eiidroit (5iov6, flur un pedestal (ou socle} 
quarre construit d’immcnses pierres. Oa a fait6 s'^utor en I’air co inonumeut 
avoc do la poudre ; il sc rompit en plusieurs rnorcoanx dont cinq sout encore 
existans. Lo pins gros de ccs fragmens et en ineine eelui qui est le plua 
proche de la base, a aunt* indienrio on diametre, et il est long de 2^: aunes. 
Lo second n'est gueres inoins epais, inais sa longueur n est quo de aune. 
On y reinarquo dcs caractoros ludicns, Sainscretans, do CTUziirato et quolques 
poll d'xirabes, L’epaisscur du croisicme fragment est d’uno anno ; sa long¬ 
ueur de 2. I/epaissour et la longueur de quatrieme sent les memos que du 
troisieme, Lo cinquieine enfin a iiioins d’uno anno eu diametre et n’ost long 
quo d’une auno et demio. Les longuours ou liautcurs do ces dilfdrons debris 
ajovt6es ensemble sont 0 iiimcs; mais on assure quo la hauteur do robelisque 
entier a 6t6 de 20 aurios.” This account identifies this broken pillar with one 
of those erected by Firoz Shah, and as it is clearly not the golden jiillar, it must 
be the one brought from Meerut. I’he pillar lay iu fragments^ until 1867, 
when they were again collected together and rc-orected ou the ridgo whicli 
runs from the Dehli monument to Hindu Rao’s house. 

The inscription on this pillar, like that on the golden Id(, for a long timo 
remained undecyphere<b until James Frinsep discovered that it was merely a 
transcript of the same Asoka edict found ou the otiier pillar. The letters are- 
very imperfect, owing to the surface of ilie stone being mucb worn and mutilated^ 
but Prinsep pronounced^ them so completely diqdicates of the other inscription 
that he did not think it ‘‘ worth while to make them the sul)ject of a separate 
note.” The Jesuit padre has some curious disquisitions on the inscrijitions on 
this pillar. Having drawn the forms of some eight of the characters ho pro¬ 
ceeds to explain their moaning: Apres avoir boaucoup et long toms chercho 
Jai tiouve la signification deces caracteros, Ce sout en partio des signes num6- 
riquos, en partie des figures d’instrumons do guerre, dont losindiens so servoient 
autrefois.” Some he likens to the figures 4, 8 and 6, and others to the emblems* 
of various deities, and winds up with a correciiou of previous writers De 
ee que ces caracteres out de la ressernblance avoc des caracteros grecs, quelques- 
EuropiSens ont cru que cot obelisquo avoit 6t6 dleve par Alexandre le Grand; 
mais o’est nne erreur r car Alexandre na paspendtre jusque dans ces contrdea 
et on salt d’ailleurs positivoment que le monument dont il est question a at6 
tailld et drigd par ordro et aux fraix de Fdros, dans Pintention de transmeltre 
sa mdmoire et son noni & la postdrite.” So whilst avoiding one error the padre 
falls into another. The existence of this pillar and the discovery of Buddhist 

^The piece containing the inscription was sawn off some time before and sent to the Asiatic 
Society in Calcutta,by whom it was again returned to Dehli. V. A, S.^ Ben., VI., 794. 
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remains wltliin the city leaves little room to doubt that Moerat vt^as inhabited 
in the third crntiiry before Clirist. No mention however of the place is made 
by the Chinese Bnddi’ist travellers, and this may possibly point to its decay 
during!;' the early eeiiluvies of the Christian era. 

Local tradition shows that in tlio eleventh century the prevailing tribe to 
, the north was the Tagas. These were driven to the 

south and east by the Jilts, who entered the district to 
the north-west and ilience spnaid themselves over the parganahs that they now 
occupy. To the boulh were the Moos, and to the south-west were the Dors 
whoso loader, TTanlatta, built a fort at Blcernt. The Dors w(‘re, in turn, expelled 
by the Gahlots Avith the aid of the Mi na Moos. Xtashid-iil-uiii t|noting A.1 
Biniui, a vn iter of tlie tiaitli century/ mentions Meerut ia his itinerary as tea 
parasangi from Ahar and ten parasangs from PAnipat. In the romance of the 
prince of martyrs, ^Salar Masaiid, who is said to have been the first of the 
Musalman invaders of India, mention^ is made f>f his ea|>ture of Moernt in tlio 
first half of the eleventh century. He led liis army iroin ]i)ehli to Mocrut. 
‘‘The princes of Mcv'rut had already lieard that no one could hope to stand 
before Masaul ; that in whatsoever direction lie or his troops turned tln^y 
gained the victory, So tbey Avere afraid and sent ambassadors Avith valuable 
presents to'Musaud, acknowledging his suj>rmnacy and oHcring to bo the servants 
of his slaves—in fact submitting entirely to liim. PJasafal Avas much pleased, 
and bestoAving the kingdom of Meerut iij;on them proceeded with all his train 
to Kanauj.’’ Firislita says tliat Mahmh i, AAdulst on his Tn’nih expedition, invaded 
Meerut (1017 A. D.) and exacted from Hardatta a largo sum of money, but 
regarding this expedition there is sucli confusion amongst the authorities that 
it is very difficult to aridve at any distinct conclusion.^ The first undoubted 
Musalmdn invasion is connected with the raid of Kutb-ud-din Aibak, the 
slave general of Muliainmad Sum, in 1191. A.D. Kutb-ud-diu marched from 
Kahrdm, and when he arrived at Meerut, Avliich is one of the celebrated forts of 
the country of Hind, for the strength 4>fits foundations and superstructure, aod 
its ditch which was as broad as the ocean am! fathornioss, an army joined him, 
sent by the dependent chiefa of the country.” The fort was captured and a 
kotwM was appointed to take up his station in the fort, and all the idol temples 
Avere converted into mosques ^ A mosque built by the conqueror bears his 
name to the present day. 

The notices of the district in the Persian historians are few and unimport¬ 
ant. In 1255 the fief of Meerut Avas conferred on Malik Kishli Kh&n Ulugh 
Aazzam Barbak-suliani upon his coming from Karra to pay his respects to the 

* Do wson’s Elliot, I., 62. ti Ibid II., 519 Dowioa^s EUiot, II, 459. 

*Jbid, 219, 297, 300. 
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Sultdn^. We next read of the troubles caused by the tnrbulont Moos in the 
south of the district, aud in 1389 A.D. the fort of Meerut was used as a state 
prison by Muhanunad Shah for his rival Abu Bakr, who died tlieie." The auto¬ 
biography of Tiiniir and the Zafar ndnia ol Yazdi give a graphic account of the 

Muo'bal invasion of the Dudb and capture of Meerut 
Capture of Loni by Tiamr of 1398 A. D. Marching from Kaithal, 

Timiircamo to I’daipat, and thence by Kauhi-ga/.in to the Jumna, where ho dis¬ 
covered on the opposite side the fort aud town of lioni then held by one Maimun 
on belialf of Sultan Mabnuid.^ lie describes lioni as situated “in a dudb between 
two rivers, the one the Jumna and the other the ILilin, tlio latter bidnga large 
canal which was cut from the river Kalini tJumna) and brought to Firozabud, 
aud there connected with the Jumna by Sultan Firoz Sliiih.” Here he confuses 
tho history of the Western aud Eastern Jumna Canals. The garrison appear to 
have been Hindus attacliod to the faction of Mallu Kliuii, the Hindu mi Ulster of 
Mahmud Slidh. Pasture being scant on the Delili side of tlie river, tho Mughals 
crossed the Jumna whilst Muiimiu made preparations for resistance. Timiir relates 
that a holy Shaikh came out of the town and represented that he had used his ut¬ 
most endeavours to induce tho people to surrender, but that they bad remained ob¬ 
stinate. Timur accordiugl}' ordered au assault, wbiub was successful. “ Many of 
the Rajputs placed their wives auci children in their bouses and burned them; then 
they rushed to the buttle and were killed.” Timtir goes on to relate how he gave 
orders for the safety of all Musalinans and the indiscriminate sl.Tughter of all the 
Hindiks in the town and fort. Heuce ho marched along the Jumna and took up 
his quarters opposite Dehii, This was the scene of the massacre of his prisoners. 
Timtir relates that his principal officers reju’esented that they had 100,000 pri¬ 
soners in camp, aud that in the event of all the forces being required to attack 
Dobli, they would find it difficult to prevent assistance being giveti to the enemy 
by the prisoners; thereupon Timur ordered that all the prisoners should be mas¬ 
sacred, and so much was this in consonance with tho advice of his spiritual coun- 
sellers thatwo read of aholy inaulvi, “who had never killed a sparrow iu his life,” 
slaying with his own hands fifteen Hindus who had beeu assigned to him as 
captives and as his portion of the spoil. 

After the capture and sack of Dehii Timur encamped at Firozabad, and 


Sack of Meerut thence crossing tho Jumna marched for six koa to 

Mudiila, which may be identified with the village of 
Mandaula in parganah Loni. Then ho marched five or si.\ ko» to tho village of 
Katak or Kanah, indentifiable with the modern village of Katah in the Bdgpai 
parganah. There he received Bafa&dur N&hir, Raja of Kutila (Hardwdr), and 
his son Kaln&sh (elsewhere called Mub4rak Kh4nj, and accepted of their presents 
and homage, but this availed them little when Timtir attacked their country. 

lOomoa’t Elliot, IV., Sfl. mid HI., 48S, 4M j IV., 81. 
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From Katab Timur proceeded six kos to Bdgput, and thence to As&r, which he 
describes as situated in a part of the country called dudb.’’ There he heard of the 
strength and importance of Meerut, then hold by Ilyas A fghan and his son Mania 
Muhammad Thanes\vari,i assisted by a body of gabrs under one Safi. Timur first 
sent apart}'offering terms to the place if the inhabitants showed due submisiori 
and obedience, but the ambassadors returned unsuccessful with the reply that 
Tarmshariu Khan, with a host beyond all number and compute, had assailed 
their fort, but had retired from it baffled.” Enraged at this defiant reply, 
Timur started the same day with 10,000 picked horsemen, and halting but one 
night on tlie road accomplished the twenty koa from Asar and arriv^od at Meerut 
on the 29th Rabi-ul-akhir (7th January, 1399). He at once set his men to sap 
the foundations of the walls, which so dispirited the garrison that the assault was 
soon ordered. The Mugbals with the aid of ladders and ropes mounted tho 
walls and entered tlie fort. They then spread themselves in the interior and 
captured tho Afgiian leaders. Safi, who had fought well, was killed, and the Mii- 

gbals ‘‘put all gahrs and people of tho place to death. 

Timur a raid. T , . 

Their wives and children were made prisoners and all 
their property vras plundered,” The wood used to prop up the mines was then 
set on fire, and the fortifications of the city and tho houses of the people wero 
razed to tho ground.'^ Timur’s last act was to cause tlio prisoners to be flayed 
alive and to order tho destruction of the public buildings. From Meerut one 
wing of the victorious army, under Amir Jahan Shah, was despatched up 
the Jumna with orders “to take every fort, town and village he came to, 
and to put all the infidels of tho country to tho sword.” A second division 
with the heavy baggage took tho route by the Kdrasii or Hindan, whilst Timur 
himself proceeded towards the Ganges. The first day ho inarched to Mansiira, 
a distance of six kos^ most probably to bo identified with tho village of 
Mansuri beyond Inchauli on the Niloha road. Ho arrived the next day at 
Firozpur, and went thence for fifteen kos to Tughlikpur. I have identified the 
latter place with Tughlikpur in the Muzaffiirnagar district. Firozpur is de¬ 
scribed by Timiir as lying on the banks of the Ganges where there was a ford, 
for a portion of his troops were able to cross the river close to tho main camp« 
The position of the village of Firozpur Saifpur to the north of Bahsuma and 
on the right bank of the Burh Ganga both in name and position corresponds 

^Thornton notes that Ritter and others suppose the gabra mentioned here were magi or fire* 
worshippers; **bat gahr in Persian means any inddel, and the assemblage of gabra at Hardw&r, 
their worship of a rock hewn into the shape of a cow, their stdeide by means of fire and their 
browing the ashes of the dead into the Ganges would indicate their Hindd origin and Brahmani* 
cal faith.’* Amongst the * others’ maybe mentioned Sir M* BlUot (Beames’ Blliotl, 119^ 
Dowson’s Elliot, V, 559; IV, 506), who identiflei these gabra of Meerut with colonies of fire* 
worshippers established In Upper India/* •Powson's Elliot, HI, 451,506; V, 495« 
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with the Firozpur of Timiir. This, if admitted, will go to show that the 
recession of the Ganges from its old bed has taken place since 1400 A.D. The 
onward oourse of the Mughal array is noticed, under the districts of Muzaffar- 
nagar and Sahdranpur\ 

After the departure of Timur Meerut became the head-quartera (March, 1399) 
of Sultan Ndsir-ud-din Nusrat BMh, who was joined hero by a snui!! force 
under Adil Khan. The Siilt&n took possession of the camp-equipage of Adil 
Kh4u and proceeded to Dehli. In all districts visited by the Mughals there was 
great pestilence and famine after their departure". In 1512 A.D., during the 
reign of Slier Shdii, whilst that Sultan was engaged in the siege of Kulinjar, one 
Alain KhunMiuna created a disturbance in the du4b,and having raised the pro¬ 
vince of Meerut, ho devastated the greater part of the neighbouring country.? 
Alam Kh4n was slain by Bhagwant, the slave of Khawas Khan, governor of 
Birbind, whither he bad gone with his Meerut levies on a plundering expedition. 
Shortly before the accession of Bahlol Lodi, the entire country from Sam- 
bhal to the ferry of Khwaja Khizr, which adjoins Dehli,” was held by Darya 
Kiidn Lodi, and Niarnat-ulla mentions the parganali of Loni as his western 
boundary. Lying near the imperial residence, Meerut was a favourite place of 
resort for the nobles of the court, who frequently enjoyed the pleasures of the 
chase in the Jumna khddir^ In tlie reign of Akbar the present parganah of 
Meerut became the head of a dastiir in the sirkdr and siibah of Dehli. JNu- 
nierous pleasure gardens and hunting preserves were established by the successors 
of Akbar in parganah Loni, and to water the grounds of one of these, known as 
F4uap, the Eastern Jumna canal was first designed. The general history of 
the upper duab includes the history of this district and has been given in the 
introduction. In 1778 Walter Reinhard, alias Sumrn, settled at Sardhana, and 
in 1781 occurred one of the most destructive of the Sikh invasious. Mirza 
Shaft Khan was sent to expel them and after several inefieclual skirmishes 
brought them to a general action on the 15th August under the walls of 
Meerut. Ho attacked the Sikhs with great energy and resolution, and the im¬ 
perial troops, remembering their disgrace of the previous year in the Panjdb, ex¬ 
erted themselves to make amends for their former defeat Success crowned 
their efforts, and S4hibSiugh with other commanders of note and five thousand 
men fell on the spot. The Sikhs retired across the Jumna, and the people were 
relieved from the presence of a cruel and implacable enemy, who had ravaged 
their country for several months.* In 1783, Zain-ul-abdin, the brother of 
Mirza Shaft, was governor of Meerut, and when the Mirza was assassinated, the 
emperor became desirous of removing him from office and directed his appearance 

1 There is a second Firozpur to the north in parganah Bhdma Sambalhera of the Muzaifazw 
nagar District which tome think is the village intended by Tlmdr. Dowson^a Elliot IV ag. 

• Jbid^ 407, ^FranckUn’s 8hih Alam, 94, U i. 
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at court. At first Zain-iil-abdhi refused to obey and prepared for resistance 
Afrasjdb Khan was sent to compel liis obedience and invested Meerut, when 
negotiations wore opened vvliich led to the unconditional surrender of the town. 

It was to Meerut that Ghiilam Kddir retreated when pursued by the Mar- 
hattas after his outrage on KShah Alanu liana Khan 
with All Bahddur, another Marhatta leader, invested 
the town, which was garrisoned by a strong force of llohillas who had remained 
faithful to their leader, ltdna Kliiin, not having any heavy artillery, was 
jireveuted from forming a nigular siege ; he, therefore, drew a line of circum- 
vjillation around and blockaded the fort and tliiis cut otF the supplies, so that 
the garrison began to suifer and to grumble. Gliulam Kadir endeavoured by 
repeated sallies to animate his troops and drive away tli© besiegers, but finding 
all his efforts fruitless, and the garrison having becomo mutinous, he deter¬ 
mined to escape. Attended by 500 horse, who were still attached to him, he, at 
their head, rushed out of the fort and charged the enemy so vigorously that 
though every effort was made to take him prisoner, ho escaped with a large por¬ 
tion of his followers. But, at length, even these deserted him, so that, in a short 
time, he was left alone, and to complete his misfortunes, he fell into a well-run, 
and in his fall suffered a contusion which, for a time, rendered him insensible; 
there he was discovered by a peasant and delivered up to the Marhattas. His 
subsequent ])unislnncnt at their hands has been relatid elsewhere.^ From this 
time until the British occupation the district remained in the hands of the 
Marhattas. Up to 1818 A.I), it was styled the Bouthern division of Saluiran- 
pur, and in that year was m;nio a s(;p:irato charge. The history of the changes 
that have occurred in its constitution has already been given, and until the mu¬ 
tiny there is nothing worth jecordiiig here, for the events that occurred related 
principally to the civil and fiscal administration, and are given under tlieir pro¬ 
per heads. I shall now turn to the story of the mutiny and give it from the 
official records of the time. 

All accounts of the mutiny*^ agree as to one fact, that in the early part of 1857 
there were disquieting rumours afloat in the bazars and 
amongst tbo native troops, especially those regarding 
tho use of polluting grease in the preparation of the now cartridges about to be 
issued to the troops, and tho mixture of ground bones in tho flour sold in tho: 
bazars, by which it was said that Government intended to destroy the religion of 


The mutiny. 


^ Frauckliii*B Skah Alaui, 183 . The peastani’ti rarae was Bhika Uam ; ho received the village 
of Titnakiya in this district, and ImJahra and Oghipur in tho Aligarh district, still hold lioe 
of reveoue by hia descendaiiU. 

®From the official report of Mr. Fleetwood Williams, C.S.. and Major Williams, the former 
Commissioner of the Division, and the latter Commissioner of Military Police. 1 have confined 
myself to these local accounts, leaving the general history of the revolt to be gathered from 
Sir J. Kaye's work and the numerous narratives that have been published at various times. 
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the people. Early in April a, fakir riding on an elephant and attended by a few 
horsemen and a number of native carriages came into the city and was visited 
by several of the native troops. He was ordered to leave the station, but is said 
to have been for some time concealed in the lines of the 20th N. I. After 


some consideration it was resolved to test the spirit of the men by ordering the 
troopers of the 3rd Bengal Cavalry to use the now cartridges. A trooper by 
name Brijmohan announced to his comrades that he had used them, and that 
all would have to do so. The result was that Brijraohan’s house was set on 
lire on the 13th of April, and from this date incendiary fires became frequent. 
The 23rd of April was fixed for a parade of the 3rd Cavalry, aud on the pre¬ 
ceding day the troopers, both Hindu and Musalmari, bound themselves by an 
oath not to uso the cartridges when called out for exercise. The skirmishers of 
the regiment refused to take oven the cartridges that they had been accustomed 
to use for years. These men were arrested and tried by court-martial, and on 
the 9lli of May eighty of them were condemned to ton years’ imprisonment 
and five men to five years. The prisoners were at once deprived of their arms 
and uniform and lodged in the now jail near the Suraj Kund under a guard 
of the 20th N. 1. It is said that their comrades first thought of trying tho effect 
of an appeal to tho legal authorities, and subsequently of a petition to Govern¬ 
ment, but, whether this be true or not, they resolved about noon on Sunday, the 
lOth May, to have recourse to arms. Between 5 and 6 p. m. the cry that the 
Europeans were coming to take possession of the magazines of tho Native 
Infantry spread through tho sudder bazar and the lines of the 20th Native 
lufantry, Tho men of tho 20th at once took to thoir arms and the mutiny 
commenced. Colonel Finnis of the 11th, who had approached (o pacify them, 
was cut down; the next victims w ere Captain Macdonald of the 20th, who tried 
to control them, and Mr Tregear of the Educational Department, who lal unfor¬ 
tunately gone to the lines. The remaining officers of both regiments were shot 
at and driven from their parade-grounds, or were urged by their men to leave. 
The bad characters of the city and bazar were assembled before a shot had been 
fired, and armed with clubs, spears and swords aud any other weapon that they 
could lay hands upon, collected in crowds in every lane and alley and at every 
outlet of tho bazars, whilst the residents of the wretched hamlets which had 
been allowed to spring up all around the bazar and between it and the city were 
to be seen similarly armed pouring out to share in the plunder which they knew 
would soon commence. 


All OhrUtians and the European soldiers then in the bazar were at onco 
First days ot the mutiny. attacked by crowds headed, in many instances, 

V *te police and cantonment peons in uniform. Tho 
offloers who first hurried to report what was going on passed with difficulty 
Ibraogl. tlM oMwd., u.o*> wbo am, later war. attookM and murdrrel 

43 
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Meantime a large party of the 3rcl Cavalry rushed to the jail and released 
their comrades without the slightest opposition from the jail guard or the 
guard of the 20th N. 1. None of the other ('onvicts were released by the 
troopers, nor were the persons or property of the European jailor and his 
family molested. The prisoners, to the number of 839, were let out by a mob 
of villagers, who, emboldened by impunity, attacked, broke upon and set 
fire to the jail about midnight. The inmates of the old jail (720) were re¬ 
leased about an hour after the outbreak by a small band of sepoys, who were 
thus permitted unmolested to let loose upon the station a number of the worst 
and vilest characters to commit havoc and destruction, and who, in all proba¬ 
bility, were the chief perpetrators of the atrocities committed on helpless women 
and innocent children, tor the bodies found in the neighbourhood of the old jail 
wore the most mutilated, and l)y sword cuts, whereas tliose by the parade-grounds 
were evidently shot and hi}" as they fell. In tracing the route taken by one un¬ 
fortunate lady who, with her children, fled in disguise towards the city, Major 
Williams felt convinced tlifit, as she emerged from the narrow lanes of the 
Hnsaini bazar on to the highroad, she must have fallen in with a band of these 
wretches and by them have been murdered. Then came the cries of “ Ali, Ali,^’ 
Din, din, Ya Illali,'* from small bands of Mnsalinau troopers and sepoys, who 
rushed throiigli the cit}' arousing the butchers and others to a religious war. 
The Juige’s court and tlie tahslldar’s office were at once burned down. Mixed 
crowds of soldiers, sepoys, policemen, hangers-on about the bazars, servants and 
convicts burned and ()lundered the cantonments, murdering every Christian that 
they could lay hands on. Owing to the distance of the civil station from can¬ 
tonments nothing was known concerning the outbreak until close upon 7 p. m., 
when the people going to church saw the blaze of burning bungalows to tho 
west. Tho guards of the different mutinous regiments posted in the civil 
lines seemed to have as little knowledge of the impending catastrophe, for it 
was not until they saw the destruction of the residences of thoir officers and 
heard the shots fired from cantonments that they mnrehed off to join their regi¬ 
ments. The guards at the treasury and the offices of the Paymaster and Can¬ 
tonment Magistrate remained steady until relieved, and even a troop of the 3rd 
Cavalry, under Captains Craigie and Melville Clarke, assisted in restoring a 
aemblance of order and in escorting Europeans to tho dragoon lines. Nothing 
was done by tho military authorities to stem the onward march of the plunderers, 
and the isolated efforts of a few officers who were left unsupported were of 
little avail against the myriads of ruffians, whose thirst for rapine and blood 
made them such formidable antagonists* This irresolution nearly cost us our 
Indian Empire, and is one of the saddest memories of the great struggle* 
There cannot be any doubt that had one tittle of the energy that was dis- 
yhyed elsewhere been shown in Meerut on the evening of the 10th of May, 
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the mutiny could never have occurred, or, at least, would have been indefinitely 
delayed. 

Th‘j mutineers made no stay in the station, but fled in various directions. 

• Some after holding a short and hurried consultation 

Ihc Gajars. tiirncd towards Delili, and otliers in the opposite direc¬ 
tion, but all as disorganizes! mobs with no acknowledged leader. Some of them 
threw away their arms and property as they fled, fearing the pursuit that was 
never attempted, and others abandoned their horses, which were caught towards 
(Taldollii on the Bulaudshahr road and wore brought in. Many small bodies took 
to indiscriminate j)lunder as tlicy w<mt along, and were joined by the ruffians 
of the bazars and citj^ and the numerous camp-followers, and forming them¬ 
selves into gangs, robbed travellers on the liigli road of all that they possessed. 
The remainder spread fire and destruction nearly up to the treasnr}”, where they 
were stopped by the guard of the 60th Uiiies. About 10 P. M. the Giijars of 
the neighbouring villages crowded in thousands to attack those parts of the 
station which had hith(‘rto been spared. They set fire to the lines of the Sappers 
and Miners; a fine barrack for Europeans and the native huts were destroyed, 
and the sergeants’ bungab)v\\ The only occupants of the bungalow were a 
conductor and his family. The father and some of the children were cut to 
pieces, and the mother and the remainder of the children, dreadfully wounded, 
escaped to the artillery iKspital, where one of the children soon after died. 
Mr. Parker of the canal office defended his house until relieved by the Hifles. 
Other houses were saved by the servants and the police cavalry. The diijars 
attempted to burn the artillery lines, but wer^. driven off by the pickets. The 
new jail and all the private houses were completely gutted of their contents, and 
whatever could not be carried away was smashed into fragments. The house 
of the Commissioner was attacked, and Sayyid Mir Khdn Paghmaui, who joined 
the Commissioner, had Irs horse shot under him and was wounded in the thigh 
whilst trying to restrain the mob. The Commissioner, with his wife and another 
lady, retired to the roof of the house, and the servants said that they had gone 
to church, “Though drawn swords were put to his throat, the jamadar, 
Gulab KhAn, persisted in this statement, and the other servants were faithfully 
silent regarding their master’s presence. The house was fired : the flames 
spread, and longer continuance on the roof became imj^ossible ; suffocated with 
smoke, with feet scorched by the heat of the roof, the party was about to descend, 
when, for a short time, the whole body of murderers went to hunt for Europeans 
in other places. The servants seized the moment to plant a ladder against the 
roof at the back of the house, got the party down, took them to the garden, 
and then concealed and guarded them all night.” Two sepoys of the 11 th N. 1. 
carefully escorted some ladies to the dragoon lines, a city MnsalmAn saved two 
Christian families, A female servant and a washerman were trying to save 
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The 1 Ith of May- 


a lady and her children disguised in native clothes, when a ruffian drew aside 
the veil, and seeing the pale face, cut the poor mother to pieces. If the fact be 
realised that on many minds the fearful conclusion pressed that if less than 
2,500 native troops dared such an outbreak in the face of an equal number 
of European soldiers, a fearful trial awaited every Christian in the length and 
breadth of Hindustdn. Some idea will he formed of the horror felt by every 
one on the night of Sunday the 10th May, 1857, a day ever to be remembered 
in the annals of India. A telegram was sent to Agra, but the wires were cut 
before the mess«age was completed, and expresses were then sent to Muzaffur- 
nagar, Dehli, and Bulandshahr. 

At daybreak on the morning of the 11th a force was sent out to reconnoitre. 

Mr. Williams writes :—It is a marvellous thing that 
with the dreadful proofs of the night’s work in every 
direction, though groups of savages were actually seen gloating over the awful 
mangled and mutilated remains of their victims, that column did not take 
immediate vengeance on the sudder bazar and its environs, crowded as the 
whole place was with wretches, hardly concealing their fiendish satisfaction, 
and where there were probably few houses from which plundered property 
might not have been recovered. But the men were restrained, the bodies 
'were collected and placed in the theatre, in which a dramatic tragedy wx)uld 
have been that night enacted but for the real and awful one which occurred the 
night before. The corpses were found grossly mutilated and in a state which 
showed that they had been exposed to the most w^anton insults. Such matters 
could not be made the 8ubj(*ct of judicial enquiry and proved by depositions on 
oath without reference to names, and putting on record individual instances 
which in mercy to the feelings of relatives should bo buried in oblivion. But 
the fact that the most atrocious indignities had been inflicted after death is 
as fully proved as anything in this world can be by credible European eye¬ 
witnesses, whoso accounts have beto elicited and confirmed by repeated en¬ 
quiries through different channels. Generally the ruffians seem to have been 
too intent upon the destruction of Christians, too eager to kill, to think of any 
other atrocities till life was extinct, but in one case there is no doubt of the 
infliction and repetition of the deepest dishonour, and acknowledgment was 
publicly made that this was attempted in another case on a Christian female^ 
though these were exceptional cases.” 

The European guards were removed within their lines on the 11th and a 
line of sentries was posted around the European can¬ 
tonments. Those whose homes bad been destroyed 
were accommodated in the Dumduma, or artillery school of instruction, and the 
treasure was also removed there. In the meantime the Gfijars and bad charac¬ 
ters commenced the same system of plunder throughout the district that had 


The district. 
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been so successfully inaugurated in the city. Bamday&I, a prisoner confined in 
the civil jail for debt, was released on the night of the lOth, and hastening to 
bis village of Bhojpur, in the Murddnagar tahsil, collected a party and murdered 
the money-lender who had the decree against him. On the 11th and 12th the 
tahsili of Sardhana was attacked by Rdngars and Rajputs, who were beaten off 
from the tahsili, but they succeeded in plundering the bazar. Kalandar Kh&n, a 
havildar of Nirpura in parganah Barn^wa, set himself up as Raja of those parts, 
A party of fugitives from Dehli came in on the 12th with the news of the mutiny 
there, but out of a second party which included Lieutenant Willoughby, by whose 
orders the Dehli magazine was blown up, only one (Captain Osborn, 54th N.I.,) 
escaped ; all the rest wore murdered by the villagers of Kumhera on the Hindan 
river, in the Mur&dnagar tahsil. On the 13th the officers of the Hkpur stud 
depot came in, and on the 14th martial law was proclaimed by General Hewitt 
commanding the station, and Mr Greathed, the Commissioner, and some show of 
energy was made in the capture and execution of the murderer of the wife of 
Captain Chambers, 11th N. I. The news of the mutiny and massacre at Dehli 
greatly contributed to still further depress the inhabitants of Meerut, and the 
rumour of an impending attack by the reinforced mutineers increased the general 
despondeuce, and seems to have completely paralysed the authorities and pre¬ 
vented any attempt at making use of the considerable foroe still at their command. 

On the 15th a telegram was received appointing Mr. Fleetwood Williams 
Local efforts. Commissioner of Dehli, and directing him to proceed 

with a strong escort to Dehli. Ho applied for aid to 
the military, but was refused any assistance. The same day six companies of 
the Sappers and Miners arrived from IMrki, and on the next day a portion of 
them broke into mutiny, and shooting their officer, Major Fraser, fied into the 
country. Troops wore sent after the mutineers and succeeded in cutting up 
some forty or fifty of them amongst the sandhills beyond the cantonments. 
On the 19th May Mr. Williams was directed to proceed to Bareilly, but was 
prevented by the news of an outbreak at Moradabad itself and the refusal of 
the authorities at Meerut to grant an escort. On the 2l8t May the ladies came 
m from Bulandshahr, and the Gurkhas of Dehra passing down the canal punished 
some of the plunderers in the interior of the district. After a fortnight of 
inaction, a small party of the carabineers was allowed to make an expedition 
against the viUage of Ikhtiydrpur, which had become notorious for the plunder 
of travellers and for other acts of rebellion. Mr. Johnston, the Magistrate, 
died from the effects of a fall from his horse and was succeeded by Mr. Turnbull 
on the 26th May. On the following day, the DehU force under Brigadier 
Wilson marched out of Meerut and fought the actions on the Hindan on the 
30th and31st May, in which the rebels were completely defeated. In the mea 
time S4h Mai, a Mawai Jat of Bijraul in parganah Baraut, commenced his 
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career by seizing five hundred head of laden cattle travelling with merchandise, 
and proceeded to collect escaped convicts and the worst of his own brotherhood 
to form a gang for more daring exploits. Tlie Gujars also were getting bolder 
daily. About 125 men of the 11th N. I. who remained faithful were eaiploy<rd 
on police and patrol duty in the interior of the district and did excellent service 
whilst the disturbances lasted, but many of the new levies deserted or fled at 
the slightest opposition On the 3rd June intelligence of the outbreak at 
Bareilly arrived, and the Moradabad fugitives, comprising Messrs. Wilson, 
Saunders, J. S. Campbell, Dr. Cannon, and their wives, reached the boat bridge 
at G arhmuktesar, but owing to the covert disloyalty of their escort and the op¬ 
position of the people of the town, they vvere not able to destroy tlie bridge, 
and could only give orders that all the boats should be drawn up on high land. 
Tlie same day the villages of Gagaiil, Sisari and Mur^dnagar to tlie south of 
Meerut were burned for stopjiing the communications along the Agra road, 
but owing tothe treachery of Bishan Singh, kotwdl, a native of Ruwari, the 
inhabitants escaped. 

On the 12th of June, Mr. Dunlop, the Magistrate, who Lad been away on 
Passage of the Bareilly leave to the snows, returned and resumed charge of the 
district. On the 18th a small party of rifles, cavalry 
and artillery who had been obliged to fall back upon Babugarh from Buland- 
shahr a<rain advanced on Gal&olhi and defeated the force of Walidad Khan 
of M41dgarh. Mr. Wilson also visited Garhmuktesar and found that the orders 
of Mr. Williams regarding the bridge-of-boats had been obeyed. In the mean¬ 
time the rebel troops from Bareilly were approaching the Ganges on their way 
to Dehli, and not finding boats at Garhmuktt^sar were obliged to collect them 
from the other ghats and private ferries where they had been concealed by 
those interested in keeping up the disturbances. The brigade consisted of a 
light field battery, a regiment of cavalry and four regiments of infantry, 
besides a large following of all sorts, and commenced slowly to effect a passage. 
Opinions at Meerut as to the proper course to be pursued in dealing with this 
bridge were divided. One party was for opposing the passage at Garhmuktesar, 
which might unquestionably have been successfully done by a force which could 
have well been spared from the station. But this would only have caused a 
delay of a few days, for the brigade could have moved down and crossed 
below, where no force from Meerut could have dared to go and meet them. 
Another was for allowing the mutineers to cross and attacking them midway 
between the Ganges and Dehli. For this the force at Meerut was not suffi¬ 
cient, Not more than five hundred really effective European soldiers could be 
detached From Meerut, but it was hoped that advantage might be taken of the 
straggling line of march of the mutineers, encumbered as they were with about 
seven hundred carts laden with plunder and women, by a flank attack. Timely 
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and earnest requisitions were made to the head-quarters camp before Delhi to 
veiuforce the Europeans of Meerut with a detachment of five hundred men from 
(lie force encamped at R4i opposite B&gpat, who could easily have reached 
Meerut in two marches. The position before Dohli, which was never forced 
even when the number of rebels in Dchli had been trebled, had been seized. 
Mutineers discouraged by defeat had been driven into the city, and the head¬ 
quarters camp was quite strong enough to hold its own for a few days, even 
without the reinforcement referred to, as the actions on the Hindan and at 
Badli-ko-Sar4i had fully proved. The requisition, however, was negatived, 
and peremptory orders were sent to the officer commanding at Meerut prohi¬ 
biting any offensive measures, and directing him to confine himself entirely to 
the defensive. The effect of this order on Meerut and the surrounding districts 
was disastrous. The Bareilly brigade passed through the district, burning and 
jihindering all Government property. The stud buildings at Bdbugarh were 
<lcstroyed. Open rebellion showed Itself on all sides. Walidad of M414garh 
became master of the Bnlandshahr district, Aligarh was evacuated, and Kadam 
Singh set up for himself as Raja of Parichhatgarh and Maw4na, and unearthing 
five guns which had been buried since the conquest in 1803, called his Gujar 
clansmen to arms. This hesitating policy encouraged the turbulent and con¬ 
firmed the wavering to the side of disorder, so that at no time since the out¬ 
break had the district officers so many difficulties to contend with. 

The villagers on all sides up to within a few miles of cantonments had be- 
Fonnation of the Khaki come SO bold that the necessity for some active measures 
Uihilah. tjjeij. coercion and the restoration of some semb¬ 

lance of authority and order became palpable to all. Major Williams and 
Mr. Dunlop resolved to collect together a volunteer force, subsequently known 
from their earth-coloured uniforms as the Khdki Risalah, and for this purpose 
called upon all unemployed Europeans for their services, and the call was nobly 
responded to. In a short time the force comprised forty-five mounted Euro¬ 
peans and eleven faithful troopers, thirty-eight footmen with two 3-pounder 
mountain train guns and a 12-pounder howitzer worked by two sergeants and 
some native artillerymen. The first expedition of this corps (4th of July) was 
in company with a smell force of regulars against a number of Gujar villages 
about six miles from Meerut, of which the chief were Panchli Ghat and Nagla. 
The inhabitants of these villages, besides bearing a conspicuous part in the sack 
of tile station and the murder of the Europeans on the night of the 10th of 
May, bad since made themselves notorious by the number and heinousness 
of their crimes. The principal villages were successfully surrounded, a little 
after daybreak, by different parties told off for the purpose. A considerable 
number of the men were killed in the attack, and of forty-six prisoners taken, 
forty were subsequently brought to trial and suffered the extreme r*enalty of the 
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law for their miaieede. The villages were burned. It was time that something 
were done to restore order, for not more than a few thousand rupees of revenue 
had hitherto been collected, though the instalments had long been overdue. 
There were onij Rs. 70,000 in the treasury, which would have been expended 
in a few days, and except with a strong force not a Government officer could 
move five miles from Meerut. On the 6th July intelligence was received of 
the defeat of the rebel force under Walidad Khdn by the Jats of the village of 
Barthona, who took three of his guns and wounded and killed several of his 
men. These gallant Jats stood out for themselves and for Government through¬ 
out the rebellion, and thenceforth particular care was taken to support them and 
render them assistance when seriously threatened One effect of these proceed¬ 
ings was that Kadam Singh, the />5(9w^io-Raja of Parichhatgarh, retreated to the 
Gqjar stronghold of Bahsiima, and his men dispersed, and petitions kept pouring 
in from different quarters in which the writers tried to prove their loyalty, or to 
excuse themselves from showing any active support of the ruling power. S&h 
Mai of Bljraul now attacked and plundered B4gpat and destroyed the bridge- 
of-boats, the only remaining means of communication with the head-quarters 
camp before Dehli. 

Brigadier Jones of the Carabineers superseded General Hewitt in command 
Further operations in station, but the order against employing the 

the district. troops in offensive operations remained in force. The 

civil authorities again despatched the volunteers to relieve Begamabad, which 
was reported to be threatened by the Gujars of Sikri, Before the relief arrived 
Begamabad had been plundered, but the volunteers determined to attack the 
rebels in their homes. Sikri was surrounded, and in the outskirts upwards of 
thirty men were killed, whilst the remainder fled to a large native house with a 
walled enclosure and offered a determined resistance. The house was gallantly 
stormed and captured by the dismounted cavalry; and after a severe hand-to- 
hand encounter within the enclosure, the rebels were disposed of and the vil¬ 
lage was burned. Still affairs to the west remained in a very unsettled con¬ 
dition : many of the inhabitants of the south-western and western parganahs 
transferred their allegiance to the king of Dehli, and in Dhaul4na they expelled 
the police and destroyed the Government offices. Supplies were constantly 
oolleoted and sent to the rebel camp from Baraut, and though earnest represen¬ 
tations were made as to the neoessity of keeping up and commanding the oom- 
xnunicaiions with Dehli through B4gpat, nothing was done. One petition was, 
however, favourably received, and that was that the General might use his dis¬ 
cretion in detaching portions of the troops for service in the interior- The 
first use made of this permission was to send forty men of the Rifles with the 
volunteers to beat up the quarters of S4h Mai. On the 16th of July the force 
arrived at the Hindan and heard that the J&t was about to attack the loyal 
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Tillage of Deola, which had assisted the fugitives from Dehli. The ford over the* 
Hindan was barely practicable, and after liaving it marked the force crossed 
and pushed onto Deola, where they arrived early on the morning of the 17th, 
to find that the enemy had flod during the night, leaving their cooking utensils 
behind them in their liastc. Tlie people of Basodh were punished for their 
complicity with Sah Mai, and immense quantities of grain that had been stored 
for conveyance to the rebel camp at Dehli were destroyed. As the foico wero 
leaving the village, Dr. Cannon, with one native liorseman, was attacked by a 
large party of rebels, but they dearly paid tor their rasinioss, for the cavalry 
portion of the force came upon tliom while hold in check by those f wo gallant 
men and soon put them all to flight with great loss. 

The attacking force, Europeans and natives, only numbered 149 men, and' 
not satisfied with the success that they had met with resolved to pursue 
Sdh Mai and liis army. Mr. Williams writes:—“ On the 18th of July, at 
daybreak, the force marched along the left bank of the Eastern Jumna Canal 
Defeat and doaUi of town of Baraut, a distance of about four- 

Sah Mai. toon miles. The Magistrate and Collector, Mr. Dun¬ 

lop, with rather rash zeal, diverged from the line to visit villages with the 
view of collecting revenue, but soon found a host coming against him, and had 
to fight for his life like a man and i^join the force. The whole country was 
rising; native drums, the signal to the villagers to assemble, wore being beaten 
in all directions, and crowds were seen moving up to the gathering place ahead. 
On reaching Baraut the advance guard was attacked; the mounted volunteers 
drove back the insurgents, killing upwards of tliirty of them in the skirmish. 
An advance was then made on the force by a largo body commanded by Sah 
Mai himself, who took up a position in an extensive orchard of large trees with 
a tank in front. The Rifles advancing beautifully drove thorn out of that, killing 
many, into the fields of Indian-corn behind, and the mounted volunteers on each 
flank swept round the orchard, and on the enemy breaking into the fields charged 
them. Those on one flank coming on a party of mounted men went at them, 
and after a hand-to-hand fight, in which many of the rebels were killed, it was 
found that Sah Mai himself was one of the slain, having been killed by Mr. A. 
Tonnochy, aided by two of the native troopers. The little force had hardly 
collected together again when a third attack from a fresh quarter was made by 
the rebels, but feebly sustained. The news of the death of S6h Mai having 
spread, a few rounds from the mountain train guns, and another advance of the 
Rifles and mounted volunteers, sufficed to disperse this body; and this gallant 
little band remained masters of the fields, having beaten off at least 3,500 men 
with considerable slaughter of the rebels, the loss on our side being only one 
killed and a few wounded; among the latter was Mr. Tonnochy, who had a 
narrow eflca})e, having a spear thrust at him while engaged with S^h Mai. 

44 
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One of the volunteers, Mr. Lyall, C.S., had a valuable horse killed under him 
in a personal combat with one of the insurgents. Though Sergeants Anderson 
and Eeadio did all good soldiers could do, the mountain train guns, save in the 
third attack, were of no use. J3r. Cannon had actually to seize and press some 
of the enemy to carry the aniauiuition. The success, indeed the safety of the 
whole party, must be ascribed to the men of that noble corps, II. M’s. 60th 
Rifles, under Lieutenant Mortimer, particularly, and to the mounted volunteers. 
Some of the Najibs, the Magistrate’s trained guard, behaved very well ; the 
rest of the infantry were hardly equal to guarding the baggage. But the sim¬ 
ple flict that 149 men entirely defeated at least 3,500, after fighting for more 
than three hours, speaks for itself; all must have behaved nobly. The force en¬ 
camped that night on the riglit baiik of the canal at Baraut; and the head of 
Sah Mai was exhibited, so that none might doubt his death.” 

“ Next day intelligence of an intended attack by a more formidable body 
of insurgents was received, and a requisition was sent to Meerut for sup¬ 
port. On the arrival of the reinforcement both detachments inarched to Sar- 
dhana on the 20th and halted there. On the following day the village of 
Results of these expe- ^ arhi, which hud been concerned in the attack on 
the Sardhana tahsili and tlio plunder of the bazar on 
the 11th of May, was visited and the iuhabitauts were punished, and the force 
returned to Meerut on the 23rd of May. The effects of this wholesome activity 
were soon visible all over the district in the collection of the revenue. In this 
work Mr. J. Cracroft AVilsoii, tlie Judge of Morabad, gave most valuable assist- 
tanco with about 25 of the men of the 8th Irregular Cavalry, who had come 
over with the civil officers from Moradabad and remained staunch. This most 
energetic officer, without another European, with only natives whom few would 
have trusted, w ent out day after day, having two sets of horses that the animals 
might get rest, in every direction, collecting revenue, suppressing anarcliy, 
and (having been made a S|)ecial Commissioner with powers for the purpose) 
punisliing rebels and plunderers. Over a flooded country, under a burning sun 
or through rain, Mr, Wilson would make his nearly daily march of about 30 
miles, including going and returning, besides occasional chivies after conscience- 
struck scoundrels, who fled on seeing him. On one occasion, between early 
morning and dark, he with his men made a march of 26 miles out and back, in 
all 52 miles, having sent on a change of horses, with merely the grooms, to a 
notorious village, two of the headmen and two inhabitants of which he had been 
obliged to hang for a most atrocious case of highway robbery and murder, among 
other heinous crimes, a place where in June it would have been rash to have sent 
the horses with their riders. But in the neighbourhood of Dehli and towards 
M61figarh rebellion was spreading, being encouraged by constant detachments 
of mutineers from those places.’^ 
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On the 27th July intelligence was received of an intended attack by Wnliddd 
on the Jat village of Barthona, «iid it was determined, 
at all hazards, to support the Jdts and drive the rebels 


Action near Galaothi. 


back. A small forcf was despatched to Hiipur, and on the 28th it was ascer- 
tainod that Walidad Klianhad posted 400 cavalry and 600 infantry, with about 
1,000 iusurgent Gujars and Rajputs, at Galaothi on tho Agra road. Aninimo- 
diato attack on his position was decided on ; a small dotaelimont vras left to 
guard the baggage, and the remainder marchoil for GalAotbi at 2 A. M. on the 
29ih July. On tho way information was received that a picdvct of the rebels was 
posted at a bridge about four miles ou the ilupar side of Gahiotlii, and a sur¬ 
prise was arranged for and }i.<Iminihly carritul out by Capain \V^ardIaw and a 
party of the carabiiioers. The rebel picket ronsi^to<l of sixty cavalry, and of 
these forty were killed in the attack. The whole force tlieii advanced on tho 
village, the ritics cleared the enemy out of the liigh crops on each side of tho 
road in wliich they liad concealed themselves, and tlie cavalry and guns marched 
along the road. Al)Out one mile from the village a body of ih (3 encm}^ a horso 
appeared on the road, but a few rounds from tho guns sent them and on 

arriving, tlie village was foiiuJ to l\avo been evacuated. The cavalry was sent 
ill pursuit, but witli directions not to approacli Mahigarli; these instructions wore 
issued ill obedience h: the orders of the military auilioiities then at Lahore. 
The restrictions perpetually imposed on tho local authorities were much to bo 
regretted, as owing to tho detoat of liis men Walidad wiu then left almost alone, 
and an attack on the fort would most probably have had a successful issue. Two 
Lmgular guns made of the iron screw sockets the telegraph posts and mount¬ 
ed on rude carrii»ges were captured at Galaotlii. The aiiiniunitioii consisted of 
pieces of telegraph wire pat up in bags with tho j)owdcr, and a supply of powder 
in barrels and coils of telegraph wire as la'sorves wore also discovered. 

On the 30th of July a party of rebels from GhaziabaJ attacked and occupied 
the MiirAdnagar tahsiii and carried off tho 0610 !als as prisoners to Dehli, so that 
it became necessary to remove the head-quarters to Mahiu Idinpur, about eight 
miles from Meerut. Officials appointed by the rebels spread over tho Bfur^d- 

nagar, Ddsna and Dhauldna country, but stdl the tab- 
in tlrhandro^thewbeisl s^dar contrived to got in soine of the revenno. In the 

Hdpur iahsil, tho neighboiiibood of Walicbid Khdn’a 
force at Malagarh severely checked tho restoration of order, and on ono occa¬ 
sion it was only witli the assistance of the generally disloyal Gujars that the 
tahsild&r was able to bring in his collections in safety from Datiyina. The 
Mur4dnagar rebels pushed up as far as Dhaulari and carried away prisoners the 
entire police force stationed there. About this time Sajja Mai, the grandson of S4h 
Mai, returned from Dehli and again commenced to raise a disturbance in Baraut. 
Oa the 23rd of Jnly a party seal to bring in the revenue was attacked: somf 
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were kiUed aiiJ wounded, whilst in one case the villagers said their revenue was 
ready, but Government should come and take it if they wanted it. Again the 
Kliaki Ris41ah were obliged to take the field against the villagers of Panchli 
Buzurg, Nagla and Bhupra, who met with a well-deserved punishment. 

By the middle of August the whole of the district except Baraut on the 
west, Mui&dnagar on tho south-west, and the Hapur boundary on the south, 
was again, for a short time, well under control; lut WalidAd, having been 
strengthened by the Jhansi Biigadc, attempted, with their aid, to raise a 

Walidiid threatena massCy and gave out his intention of attack- 

ing both Hapur and Meerut itself. This was a serious 
state of affairs, and to add to tho ditliculty the muharram was then going on, 
and a requisition came from Dehli for two hundred more men of the 60th Kifles 
and all the artillery recruits and officers. This last demand reduced tho avail¬ 
able force in Meerut to ono-sixtii of the force, which in May, when there 
really wero no enemies who might not have been su])pressed by a little energy, 
was considered barely sufficient to defend the station. “ No objection could, 
of course, have been made to increa.sing at any sacrifice the army at Dehli 
for the assault, but it was known that the assault would not take place for, 
at least, a fortnight, and tlio detachment from Meerut, wliicli could reach 
Dehli in three days by Bagpat, was ord<‘rcd first to inarch by Saliaranpur 
and Karnal. Notwithstanding earnest remonstrances and solicitations that 
instead of these valuable soldiers being (cxjmsed to a long tedious march up 
the country, and down again wlien they were not wanted, tliey might be 
kept to drive back the enemies that were threatening Meerut, and notwith¬ 
standing the fullest assurances that they should be sent by tho direct road 
and be at Dehli before they could possibly reach by the long route seltctod, 
they were taken away. Under these circumstances, after due consideration, 
it was happily decided that the only way to meet the crisis was to face it man¬ 
fully by taking the offensive instead of waiting to bo surrounded. It was 
assumed, and as events proved perfectly justly, that nothing was so likely to 
deter the seditious from any attempt as the movement of a compact little 
column, and that the appearance of one at Hapur would check WalidAd’s ad¬ 
vance, and thereby all the probable consequences of it.” Accordingly a force 
of 300 Europeans wero despatched towards Hapur on the morning of the 27 th 
August, the last and greatest day of the muharram. Tho first halting-placc 
was selected with a view of allowing the troops to remain near enough to 
Meerut to hear any firing, should any disturbances occur there, and at the 
same time to frighten WalidAd by the advance of our troojis. In the spirit 
of the instruotions already issued, the column had orders not to go near 
MAlAgarh, nor to advance beyond HApur, unless attacked or pursuing. It 
therefore took up a position nearHApur, and Mr. Wil»on took advantage of tho 
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presence of the troops to collect the revenue. The landholders of Pilkhuwa sent 
in to say their revenue was ready, and that they were ready to bring it in, but 
begged that two messengers should be sent to acoinpany them. Two men were 
sent, but as soon as tlioy entered the village they woro murdered by those very 
people of Pilkhuwa, A portion of tho coluinu visited this village with exemplary 
])iniishinent. 


Second 

Galaotlii. 


On the afternoon of tlio 10th of Sej)toniber i!it(dligenee was reooivod at 
Hapur that the M4!agarh rebels were advancing. Major Sawyer took a por¬ 
tion of the mounted force witli two horse artillery guns to reconnoitre, and 
drove in an outlying picket of tho enemy on the road towards (lalaothi; follow- 
action near big up at a gallop tlioy arrived to wiihin 250 yards 

ot the main body of the rebels, who opimed on them 

a smart fire, which cop tinned for some twenty minutes. Fortunately the dash¬ 
ing approac^h of the reconnoitring party disturbed tlie range of the enemy, 
and their four 9-jiounder guns were soon silenced by the two G-pouiider guns 
of tile horse artillery. Though the carabineers were drawn up on one side 

of the road, with the volunteers on the other, and the guns on tho portion of 

tluj load in the middle, and shot and shell fell thickly round tlie small party, 
the only damage received by tliem was a spoke of the wheel of one of the 
limbers smashed. The last few rounds were firt^d after dusk, and as the 
main body of the enemy was above 1,000 strong, it was not considered prudent 
to advance upon them with only 100 cavalry and two guns, aud the recon¬ 
noitring party returned to camp. It was snbser|uently ascertained that ilia 
rebels really had fled bodily, leaving all their guns, one with the carriao-e 
smashed to pieces, on the road the whole night; and that had cavalry pushed on, 
or had the whole column advanced from Hapur, so as to reach Galaothi before 
daybreak, tho next day the four guns would have been taken. But not even 
previous successes would have warranted tlie advance of the riiconnoitrino- party 
m the dark, into what looked so very like a trap, and it was considered tot much 
or the men and horses to take them out again nine miles in the midtilo of the 
mglit, after they had just retimed from their r(3counoitre of nearly 18 miles 
Tie MW. of tto iligbt of tUo ,ol,d. w.w. not foceivod fill Jow. 'aoj .o the 
gtJ .„t Uttl, party h.d not the .alisfacUon of brinjinK away tho g„„. they w 
to dly Barton., tho village of onr Jat alll.., ™ attacked by the 

Miligarh retob, the Jhfasi Brigade, and U,e gnu. of which ih.y ro,nmed poa- 
acaion when they recovered from Ihoir panie, and nolwith.lending that the «l, 
could not nte their guns, being atlaekod at point, on wliioh tho vims, by aoma 
»rangement immoveable, did not bear, they beat oiT Ihoir aesaital. most val. 
lantly, with a lo.. to themaelvoa of only twenly-ave killed an 1 wonnded. The 

T m '"I •'“» '■»' ‘I*"" la. as.i,l Ih. 

ta. The Hkpur oolimin had no fnlther opportunity of diatingniahing ilaolfi 
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but remained out, fully accomplishing the object for which it was detached, till 
hastily summoned to Th^na Bhawan, in the Muxaffarnagar district. 

On the 17th September an attempt was made to surprise the rebel tahsilddr 

of Muradnagar, and a small force (243 cavalry and 80 

Attack on Muradaagar. ^ \ i nr • 

foot police) of native cavalry and infantry, under Major 
Stokes and Captain Craigie, m irched during th 3 night and arrived at the town 
about 6 A. M. The position of the rebels was a strong one. MuniJnagar has 
a brick wall on three sides and is surrounded with mango orchards, and at tho 
time w\as almost concealed by high crops, Tho column was firel at, on approach¬ 
ing tho wall, and a body of about two liundred horse came out on one side. 
A part of tho cavalry was sent after them. The enemy attempted a charge, 
but their hearts failed them, and they turned and fled, pursued by the Multan 
cavalry led by Lieutenant Armstrong of tho 59di N. T,, so closely, that they had 
not time to shut tho gate, and Lieutenant Armstrong and his men drove them 
before them, cutting up a number, througli the village into the high cultivation 
on the other side, in which, after many had bjon killed, tho rest got off. Subse¬ 
quently, while Lieutenant Armstrong was engaged in clearing tho village, ho was 
suddenly attacked by a rebel trooper of the 9th Irregular Cavalry, who rushed at 
him, and having him at a disadvantage cut him down. An Afghan with Lieuten¬ 
ant Armstrong dismounted and killed the rebel and thus saved his otBcor's life. 
In the meantime Captain Craigie tried with his party to intercept another body of 
rebels. His men, newly raised since tho mntiny, wanted confidence, and he him¬ 
self with his native adjutant and one or two men outstripping tho not over-zealous 
main body, got engaged with the enemy. Tho native adjutant, formerly a havildar 
in the 1 IthN. I., who had remained firm to his duty, not being a good horseman, 
was mortally wmunded before Captain Craigie could save him, but the rebels found 
this well-trained cavalry officer and the few men near him more than they liked, 
and w^hen the rest of the troops approached, fled. Though the rebel tahsildar 
escaped, the result of this expedition was most satisfactory : the rebels were driven 
completely out of tho parganah and across tho Hindan river, and from a large 
tract the collection of the revenue commenced. The road from Meerut to Dehli was 
opened ; 57 of tho enemy, among thorn many of tho 9th Irregular Cavalrymen, 
were killed and 17 prisoners were taken. The loss on our side was one of 
Captain Craigie’s men killed and one severely wounded ; one risAUdr and two 
dafaddrs andt hree sawars of the Multan horse slightly wounded. This little 
affair at Muradnagar was the last there is to relate. With the fall of Dehli, which 
occurred immediately afterwards, all hopes of the rebels and the rebels them-^ 
selves disappeared and all fighting ceased. The Magistrate, with a party of 
mounted and foot police, made a tour of the distrtet, seizing and summarily dis¬ 
posing of rebels. On the evacuation of Miilagarh after the fight at Bulandshahr, 
mail-carts and d4k carriages began to ruUi traffic recommenced, and soon the only 
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Bigns of the deadly strife were the blackened ruins of public and private build¬ 
ings, the sad row of tombstones recording the dreadful deaths of those who 
were massacred, and the little entrenchment whore, with numbers decreasing 
as the danger increased, a little band of Europeans amidst thousands and thou¬ 
sands of rebels, and within reach of Delili, maintained the iiaino of their country 
and the authority of Government. The Roliilkliand rebels kept a large force 
with artillery on the east of the Ganges, opposite the north-east part of the dis¬ 
trict; but the presence of a small party of mounted and foot police, and wdien they 
threatened invasion, two horse artillery guns and a small body of troops sent 
on requisition by the military authorities, checked them eftectually, and though 
mustering about G,000, with eight guns, they were never able to enter the 
district.” 


At the close of 1857^ Mujor Williams, in his capacity of Commissioner of 

Major Williama- inquiry. investigated the conduct of the police 

in Meerut during tlie outbreak, and as the results of 
the evidence then collected go far to bear out the opinions of Mr. Fleetwood 
Williams they deserve some notice here. The evidence showed that the police 
had grossly neglected their primary duties of protecting property and quelling 
disturbances. In many cases Europeans were murdered in the sudder bazar 
and close to police-stations, and in some instances policemen in uniform headed 
the gangs of murderers. All were not, however, equally guilty : in the begin- 
mng some attempts wore made to quell the outbreak and plundered property 
was recovered from the rioters, but these efforts wore nipjied in the hud by the 
head police officer, “ who being himself a Gujar, and moreover fearing the ven¬ 
geance of the mob, would allow no further seizures to he made either of persons 
or property.” Whatever the worth of the evidence may be, a careful examina¬ 
tion of the depositions recorded by Major Williams shows (deposition 1) the 
existence of an ill-feeling on the part of tho Muhammadans against the Chris¬ 
tians, due to an impression that their religion was powerfully shaken, and in con¬ 
nection with It the cartridge question was discussed. It would also appear that 
on the committal of tho troopers of the 3rd Cavalry to prison for refusing to 
use the cartridges rumours were rife that the sepoys were dissatisfied and would 
probably mutiny (depositions 4, 5). Beyond the fact of the visit of the 
wandering /aiir and his previous appearance in Umb41a nothing beyond mere 
suspicion can connect him with any movement towards mutiny. On the day of 
the revolt a Kashmiri girl, named Sophie, received intimation of the intenL 

tioo fttiV •'« «>« Miy signs of ptomtlil., 

soil I.t«u roTOlt, «d Us, beli.«d “ Hu 

> rs iB9tanoe, paused, and the uflcontrorerted boRst of tlje 
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extermination oP all Europeans rapidly spread the revolt.” From the evidence 
of certain sepoys and troopers it would appear that no general warning was 
given to tbe whole body, nor was any unanimous plan of action concerted 
amongst them. Although some days before the outbreak two Musatm&ns, 
naiks of the 3rd Cavalry, swore in the men of their regiment to refuse the cart¬ 
ridges, said by a magazine employee to be greased with cow’s and pig’s fat, until 
their use was sanctioned by the whole native army; and though the evidence of 
others shows that some few were prepared to act for the liberation of their 
comrades, yet that they must have consisted of a portion of the men only, since 
many of the sepoys undressed and unarmed vvere, according to their usual wont, 
lounging about the bazars, totally unprepared to the last moment, and only 
when the cry was raised that the Rifles and Artillery are coming ” did they fly 
to their lines. And it would Room that this was done more from some unde- 
flnable dread of sometliing about to happen than to carry out any preconcerted 
plan of action, for amongst them were some who sided with and defended their 
officers to the last; that alarming reports, in the first instance, of polluted food 
to bo forced upon all, and subsequently of sets of irons sufficient to confine tbe 
whole force being in course of preparation ; and finally, on the evening in ques¬ 
tion, of the start of the rifles and artillery for the purpose of disarming all 
the native regiments circulated by a cook-boy of the rifles and the bazar 
people, and confirmed by a sawar coming from the direction of the Brigade- 
Major’s house, were the immediate cause of ^the mutiny; that a recruit of the 
20th Native Infantry, who fired the first shot (and is said to have been killed 
by his comrades for thus involving them in ruin and disgrace) implicating them 
in their estimation beyond recall; and the death of Colonel Finnis sealing their 
doom, nothing but flight and desertion could save their lives; that the detached 
guards did not breakout simultaneously with the regiments, but that some even 
remained at their post a day or two after, and that tbe others, hearing rumours 
of the cause of the firing, hastened to stand by or fall with their brethren in 
arms; that, moreover, such was their unpreparedness that their wives and 
families were left behind unheeded and uncared for, who roved about the town 
for some days seeking food and shelter, and from thence disposed of themselves 
as best they could.” 

Some depositions prove that the sawirs contented themselves with releas- 
The people generally their comrades only; that the rest of the prisoners* 

were unprepared. that jail were subsequently let loose by a mob of vil-» 

lagers, and those of the old jail by sepoys of the 11th and 20th Native Infantry. 
Other depositions bear witness to the friendly conduct of some cavalry troopers, 
who, in one instance, dispersed the mob that attacked Mrs, Courtney’s carriage, 
and in another case warned soldiers walking in the baear to fly. The muii- 
neers fled as a disorgania&ed mob, in bands varying in numbers, and itt 
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different directions, many towards Dehli, but others in totally opposite quar¬ 
ters, and the jail guard, on being met and questioned, stated they had fled 
in dismay from fear of being involved in the consequences of the revolt. The 
deposition# of all the Europeans prove the total inaction of the police as re¬ 
gards tho murdering and plundering by the mobs; and in many instances the 
actual murder and attempts at murder uf Europeans by mobs and policemen; the 
former being often headed and incited by tho latter; and in some few instances 
of the bad characters being accompanied and assisted by sepoys and saw&rs. 
The depositions of tho city and bazar residents, as also those of all the Europeans, 
testify to the total want of preparation on the part of tho inhabitants of both, 
as evidenced by the shops being open, trade carried on as usual, travellers 
journeying unarmed to and fro, realizing money, &c., some of whom were plun¬ 
dered and maltreated by the mobs, to whom all concur in chiefly ascribing the 
plundering, burning, and murdering that occurred. The depositions of the 
native residents also show that they ascribed the mutiny to tho evil rumours 
that were afloat and the fears cherished in consequence by the sepoys for the 
safety of their caste and religion ; also their conviction that the excesses com¬ 
mitted by tho mobs resulted from the prevailing belief that the Europeans 
had been exterminated by tho native troops; and tho withdrawal, in conse¬ 
quence, of all fear of retribution, as tho reaction that took place the next 
morning clearly proves; for when they found tho Europeans were still alive 
and in force, they rapidly disgorged their ill-gotten plunder, and many fled. 
Several depositions, also, prove how much loss of life and proi)ertv might have 
bco” avoided, and how much good effected by a little energy and decision, by 
the presence of even a handful of Europeans patrolling the streets durinw that 
ever memorable night. Other depositions prove the mutilation of European 
corpses, but only of those away from the sepoy lines, and which must have been 
perpetrated by the mobs ; while those apparently killed by tho troops wore left 
as they fell.” Since the mutiny nothing has ocoun-ed to disturb tho peace of 
the district, and all matters of interest naturally fall under the diflTorent heada 
into which the district notice has been divided. 

The only endemic disease in the district is malarious fever, which has in- 
Medical history. creased considerably since 1865. On tliis subject Dr. 

Moir writes as follows: It is a well-known fbet that 

defective drainage is an essential element to tho production of malaria, and it 
is behoved that a considerable portion of fhe district has been modified in this 
respect by the railway which has been opened since 1867, and which runs 
through fifty miles of this district. Whether there has been or not an ima-ease 
of fever in all parts of the district remote from the railway I am 

lever. to say, but to show that there has been a marked 

increase, I snbjoip tables dwwing the ratio of fever 
45 
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cases to all cases treated at the Meerut and H&pur dispensaries for the years 
1S67 to 1871- 
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The above statements show a marked increase of fever and its sequelae. 
This district is greatly under the influence of canal irrigation ; to the excess of 
irrigation, to the obstruction of the natural drainage by the canal, and its raj-i 
babas, as well as by the railway, is due, according to most authorities, the 
malaria which so grievously afflicts the people in the months of August, Septem- 
bw, October, and November of each year, during and after the termination of 
the rains. 

Binoe writing tihe above, I have seen a eecond memorandum by Dr. Moir 

D Moir’s r rt fever in the Meerut district, and glean from it the 

r. 0 a report. particulars«—-In this district there are 1,666 

vlHageB, and, exduding the 11 town circles, there are 40 rural circles, and thnv 
eadh rural mortuaiy circle contains on an average 41 villages, with a moai| 
population of 673 persons to eadb village.* The mode of collecting the mortoaiy 
f Asttkary |leport tor 187«, Appeadix L; see also Qaaatteer, lb, 13S. 
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of village!, a. Mow. :-Tl,o village walchman g«. o»^ ajwk 
to tie regi.teriog office of Li. circle, often nine or ten mile, distant, to r p 
TT *>.• V fh Present +^0 deaths for the week as far as he can remember 
BtatisticB are incomplete. t>iem. In the sickly season of the year a great num¬ 
ber of deaths must thus escape registration, and to add to the uncertainty, the 
■watchman often becomes ill, and there is no one to take bis place. The register¬ 
ing offices are also so placed as to meet the police roqniremenb, and are not 
arranged with any reference to the convenience of mortuary registration ; but at 
the srmo time it must bo noted th.at this Is an error which can easily be recti¬ 
fied by making the police-station the centre of a circle, and not, as it now often is, 
on the boundaries or in a corner of a circle. I'Jr. Moir thinks that it is unsafe 
to draw conclusions from results thus oblnined, and that Government must adopt 
other means in collecting statistics which will enable correct inferences to bo 
drawn as to how far o.anal irrigation is injurious to the health of the people. He 
proposes generally tlic adoption of each village as the unit of registering popu¬ 
lation, and not the circle, and the collection of data regarding the area in each 
village watered from the canal, the nature of the soil, subsoil, rise and fall of water- 
level, the rainfall, drainage and the kind of crops produced. These observations, 
lie writes, should be made over an extended area and carried on in the 
vicinity of canals and also in adjoining localities, but ai a distance from canals, 
and not irrigated from them. The want of a scries of observations of this sort, 
as it seems to me, has led, and will continue to lead, to assertions and counter- 
assertions as to the influence of the canals, all equally incapable of proof.” Ho 
fii.ially proposes a special committee, as the mortuary returns we now possess 
afford no solution of the vexed question/’ 

From figures given by Dr. Moir it appears that for the four years 1871-74 
Dednetiona from exist- the mean fever mortality in the villages watered by 
ing statistics. Eastern Jumna canal has been 1 G‘33 per thousand; 

in the Ganges canal group it was 28*50, and in the Anhpshahr branch group 
it was 20*11, giving a mean for the entire canal-irrigated villages of 22‘8 per 
thousand. This appears greatly in favour of the western canal as compared 
with the Ganges canal and its branches, but the registration in Bdgpat for 
1871, which gave a total death-rate of only 6*5 per thousand, is so manifestly 
erroneous that the figures for the Eastern Jumna canal must be rejected as 
entirely untrustworthy. Still it may be gathered that the death-rate is higher 
along the Ganges canal, but whether this result is only due to better registra¬ 
tion, or is really caused by a more extensive water-supply and worse drainage, 
cannot be positively asserted. Strange to say, however, the recorded death-rate 
from fever in the circles not irrigated, or bat partially irrigated, from canals is 
vety higk The mean for the same years in Daha was 16*22 per thousand; 
in Kumniddinnagar was 15*97; in Loni, 20*21; in Shahdara^ 20*21; in 
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QMziabad, 23*48; in Kharkoda, 31*95 ; in H&pur, 24*40; and in Man kh4s, 
23*73 per thousand, giving a mean mortality of 23*73 per thousand. The circles 
of Daha, Kuinruddinnagar and H&pur have no canal irrigation, and Kharkoda 
apparently none, yet the average death-rate is nearly the same as in the canal- 
irrigated circles, and the first inference from this result would be that canal- 
irrigation exercises no prejudicial influence on the public health, so that more 
minute observations and details regarding the soils and poi^ulation is necessary 
before any sound conclusion can be arrived at. Taking the urban population, 
the mean ratio for the same years of deaths from fever in seven towns removed 
from canal irrigation was as follows :—Meerut city, 35*47 ; Meerut cantou- 
ments, 2b*26 ; Uapur, 28*09 ; Garhmuktesav, 17*10 ; Bagpat, 30*09; Gh4zi- 
abad, 29*39 ; aud Tilkhua, 41*79. These averages give a mean of 31*43 per 
thousand calculated ou a total population of 124,8()G. Throe towns near to 
canal irrigation give au average death-rate as follows :—Sardhana, 23*82 ; 
Baraut, 32*84, aud Mawana, 11*61, or a moan of 24T4 on a total population 
numbering 27,587 souls. These figures, too, would apparently show that towns 
situated in the midst of caual irrigation are actually more free from fever than 
those at a distance from its influence. Bagpat, with its excellently drained site 
on the high bank of the Jumna, has suffered more than lowlying sw'ampy 
Sardhana, with its imperfect drainage. 

The epidemic invaded the district in 1870 from tlK3 north-west from SahA- 
Mortttllty amoDgdt the raiipur and Miizaffaranagar, and a comparison of tlie 
statistics for the years 1871 to 1874 of the villages 
situated along the northern border with those lying along the southern border 
shows that in the northern circle the epidemic is on the decrease, while in 
those to the south it is increasing. The careful returns kept up in Meerut 
cantonments for the troops, the civil hospital, aud the jail, all point to an abnor¬ 
mal increase in the fever admissions since 1869. Between 1865 and 1869 there 
was no increase from fever amongst either the European or the native troops, 
rather a decrease. Among the civil hospital patients there was a tendency to 
an increase, more marked, however, in the jail population. ‘‘But during the 
five years 1870-74 there has been a marked increase of sickness among aU those 
bodies. The ratio of fever admissions rose from 371 per 1,000 of strength in 
the first five years to 838 in the last five. Among Ehropeau troops and among 
native soldiers the rise was from 357 to 1,108. In the civil hospital the fever 
increase was from4)3 to 201 per 1,000 of total treated ; in the central jail the 
first five years give a mean ratio of 168 per 1,000 of strength, and in the last 
<|tunquennial period it is 750 per 1,000. Thus fever has more than doubled 
a^bug European soldiers and in the civil hospital, more than trebled among 
the native soldiers, and more than quadrupled iu the central prison. In the 
European regiments there was a slight increase^ during the last yoar% of 
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spIPMi ftffnp.Honfi, dyflfinfery, and hepatitis, and a docreaso of diarrhoea. The 
admissions from all causes rose from 1,500 to 1,93C per 1,000, and are account¬ 
ed for by the fever. The deaths fell from 35 to 30 per 1,000 from all causes 
in tho same period,’^ 

After a comparison of admissions from malarious fevor and all causes, and 
GenenU character of tho tho death-rate of particular corps of European troops 
health Of Meerut. Meerut from 18()5 to 1874, Dr. Moir writes:— 

An examination of these returns leads mo to the conclusion that no regiment 
has deteriorated in health by its residence here, for were it not so it would exhi¬ 
bit a ratio of sickness on its departuro greater than the other corps in the gar¬ 
rison. 1 have confined iny remarks to fever alone, as it is the principal cause 
of the admissions. That there has been a great increase of fever at Meerut of 
late years among all classes of people is most certain and very remarkable, but 
how to account for the iuct is a very difficult matter. Some attribute it to au 
increased rainfall, others to defective drainage and canal irrigation, and others 
again cliiefly to a rise in the subsoil water in this station. A comprehensive 
view of the facts leaves in my mind great doubts as to the special causation of 
this outbreak of fever. As to drainage, though very defective in tho lines of tho 
native regiments and in the bazars and native city, it is so good around tlio 
barracks of the Euroi)ean regiments as to require and to be susceptible of littio 
improvement. Meerut has been improved since 1807 by the making of a deep 
cut north of tho station whicli prevents the Abu Nila from overflowing after 
heavy rainfalls. TJiis has boon effected, and the AbuNala itself was some years 
ago slightly improved. The central prison, too, two years ago had a new scheme 
of drainage carried out, yet, in spite of these partial improv^ements in drainage, 
the fever has gone on increasing. The sub-soil water-level has been gradually 
rising since 18G$?, if not before. On the 25th September of that year I found 
the water 14 feet two inches below the surface of the ground, as near as I could 
judge, taking the ground level without any instrument. On 31st October, 1869, 
the water was 14 foot below the surface. On the same date in 1870 it was 13 
feet 1 inch; in 1871, 12 feet 3 inches; in 1872, 12 feet 1 inch; in 1873, H 
feet 7 inches; and in 1874, 9 feet 5 inches. In connection with this rise of the 
spring level comes the question whether this fact in itself is sufficient to account 
in any, or to what, degree for the prevalance of fever. ’ 

The connection, however, between the rise in the water-level and sickness, 
Dr, Moir contends, has not yet been clearly made out, nor would he say that 
the obstruction of drainage by the rajbahas is anything more than a possible 
cause of fever. Ho also refers to the epidemic of malarious fevor which occur* 
red in 1817-21, before either of the canals were even surveyed; to a second 
which occurred ten years later; and to a third in 1843, which has been noticed 
elsewhere. Some suggest that tho disease is an epidemic fever of a typhoid type, 
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but Di\ Moir states that aiuong none of the patients beloncyiu^ to Meerut, nor 
araon^ the police brought in for treatment from all quarters of this district, 
during the course of this epidemic, have I found true enteric or typhoid fever in 
a single iiistance.’’ 1 have given the opinions of Dr. Moir at some length, 
as from his careful study of the question, and his lengthened local experience, 
tliey are deserving of every attention. The balance of evidence, I still think, 
goes to show tliat the epidemic is aggravated by the presence of excessive luois- 
tiire in the soil whether duo to canal irrigation or defective drainage in places 
not irrigated by the canal, and that the degree to which ov^er-satiiration is a 
cause of excessive mortality, and the amount of it necessary to ])roduco the 
disease arc alone subjects of discussion. The inquiries of OiitclifFe, Planck, and 
others, clearly demonstrate the connection between a high spring-level and ma¬ 
larious fever, and leav<j little to bo desired in this direction. 

Small pox, as a rale, only visits the district at intervals. Between 1864 
and 1872 there were only two outbreaks, and neither of these was very severe. 
Cliolera was brought down by the pilgrims from Hardwar in 1867, in the 
middle of April. It was most prevalent during April, May, and June, then 
abated a good deal till towards the end of August, wdion it attacked the 3rd 
Buft’s, stationed in Meerut cantonments, in the most virulent form. Almost every 
ease that appeared in tliis regiment proved fatal. Amongst the native popu- 
^ lation only 33 per cent, of those treated in hospital died. 

After October there were few deaths recorded in the 
district. It is remarkable that the cholera was prevalent amongst the native 
2 >opulation from the IStli of April, but it did not aj^pear amongst tlie Europeans 
until the 15th August, and tlien almost confined itself to the one regiment. 
Q'here were only seven cases amongst the Artillery, whoso strength was equal to 
the Buffs, and whose barracks are only a continuation of the infantry lines, whilst 
among the XIXth Hussars there were only two deatlis. The Buffs lost upwards 
of 130 men in two months, and the percentage of fatal cases to those treated in 
hospital of the entire European garrison was 92'81. The following statement gives 
the causes of death as registered by the mortuary registrars for eight years: ~ 
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AJBi:aA, a villap in parganah Sarawa of the Meerut district, is distant 
rom Meerut 11| miles. The population in 1865 was 2,870 ; in 1872 it nura. 
bered 3,124 souls, Ajiira was formerly the bead of a parganah, and from it the 
present ^gaaah was known as SarAwa AjrAra, The parganah was absorbed in 
1853, m place is said to have been the seat of a Hindu monarchy previous to 
he irruptions of the Musalm&ns. AjipAI, a Jogi, built a ThAkurdwAra liere and 
called the place AjipAra, now corrupted to AjrAra. The British Oovernment now 
inokes a conteibutioa from the village in aid of the temple. In the time of 
Muhammad ShAh, Khwi^a Bassmt KhAn obtained AjrAra with other yaiages 
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in jdujlr. He biiilt a fort, which was razed by the Marhattas in 1202 fa$il 
(1794 A.D.) on the rebellion of Fateh Ali Khdn, brother of Khwija Basant 
KhAn. The possessors now are Taga Musalmdns. 

Aupera, a village in parganah Hdpur of the Meerut district, is distant 20 
miles from Meerut. The population in 1872 numbered 1,864 souls. There is 
a police-station here on the Hapur and Garhmuktesar road. 

Ba'buqakh, a village in parganah Hdpur of the Meerut district, is distant 
about three or four miles from Hapur. In 1865 the population, including that 
of the stud lands, was 2,040, and in 1872 was 2,165. The Government stud is 
here, of which the stables wore built in 1823. The place is inhabited by Jlhi- 
Jdts, Saises, and Chamdrs. The population of the village proper in 1872 was 
575. 

Ba'gpat or Baghpat, the chief town of the parganah of the same name in the 
district of Meerut, is situated on the left bank of the J umna, 30 miles fromMeerut. 
It is said to have been one of the five ^ pats'" mentioned in the Mahabharata. Its 
original name appears to have been Vyagrha-prastha, or ‘ place of tigers.’ The 
other ‘ pats’ were Sonpat, Panipat, Tilpat, and Indarpat, the settlements of 
Yudhishthira in the Khandava forest. Another derivation of the name is Ydkya- 
prastha, ‘ the place of speech.’ The name Bagpat was subsequently changed to 
Bdghpat by one of tho Dehli emperors. The population in 1847 was 6,494, in 
1853 was 7,377, and in 1865 numbered 7,887. In 1872 there wore 7,367 
inhabitants, of whom 2,180 were Musalmins (1,052 females) and 5,187 were 
Hindus (2,320 females), consisting for tho most part of Chauhdn Rajputs. The 
Mahdjans (Saraugis) established in the mandi built about 110 years ago by 
Zdbita Khdn are tho most important of the residents. A large fair is held hero 
every year in February. There are two sarais, one poor one on tho southern 
outskirt, and one, unfinished, to the east. Tho latter was commenced by the 
late Karam Ali Khdn, tahsUdar of Ghdziabad, whose family residence was 
here. The tahsili, which was removed here from Baraut after tho mutiny, 
is situated opposite the police-station on the Meerut road. A new dispensary 
has been built behind tho tahsili. There are a fine Saraugi temple, a good- 
Jooking Vaishnava temple, and three mosques in the town. There are also a 
post-office and a good encamping-ground, with water and supplies in abundance. 
Houses with ornamental fronts are by no means rare, and altogether tha 
place merits the attention that has recently been given to it. Bdgpat was one 
of the halting-places of tho Mughal army in their raid into this district in 
1399 A.D. 

Bdgpat is divided into two portions: tho kaahah or agricultural portion, a nd 
The site. mandi or trading quarter. The former lies close 

to the J umna, amongst the ravines on the edge of the 
cliff, which carry the drainage to the river below. The inhabitants are chiefiy 
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Chaubdn Rajputs^ who cultivate the town lands and graze large herds of cattio 
here and on the opposite bank. The houses arc brick^built; the people, a hardy 
race, fond of pig-sticking and said to have given assistance to the British troops 
before Dehli in 1857. The mundi lies to the north of the /casl^aA about half a 
mile from the river, ou a well-raised site, which, also, has a good drainage fall 
towards the river. The rerun?os of a surrounding wall and six gateways aro 
still visible. One wide street runs from north to south, and another tj om east 
to wost, having an open chaiik at their point of intersection ; a, second cJiauk 
exists further to the west, where a second street runs from north to south. 
The first of these streets forms the principal bazar, and is well lined by good shops, 
and all the streets are well kept, metalled, and drained, showing an appearance 
of cleanliness and prosperity not orten met with. Outside the towji, on tho 
north, the Meenifc metalled road passes to the bi idge-of-boats, r;ad to the west 
and south a second large unmetallcd road leads to the same point. Tho v^atcr 
in wells is found at a depth of 35 ieet from the surface, and is and good. 

The general licalth is good, and canal irrigation does not approach nearer th; n 


within three milesi. For an old town and an increasing one there aro few^ exca¬ 
vations about, and none containing much stagnant water. 


Tho municipality of Bagpat is managed by a committee pf thii teen mem- 

, . .... bers, of whom three aro official and ten are elected bv 

The mimicipahtr. ^ 

the tax-payors. The income is derived from an octroi 
tax, w’hich in 1872-73 fell at Re. 0-15-6 per head of the population. The follow¬ 
ing statement shows the income and expenditure for throe years :— 


Receipts. 


Opening lirnaiice, 

Class 1. Food and drink, 
,, II. Animals for 
Klanghtcr, ,,, 
III. Fuel, ••• 

,, IV. Building ma¬ 
terials, 

„ V. Drugs and 
spices, 

„ VI, Tobacco, 

,,VII. Textile fabrics, 
„VIU. Metals, 

Total octroi, 

Tolls on carriages, ... 

Gardens, 

Fines, 

Pounds, 

Extraordinary, 
Miscellaneous, ,,, 

Total, 


1 

1371-72. 

1 

j 1872-73. 


Expenditure. 

03 

r- 

r- 

oo 

CO 

r- 

on 

wo 

ao 

1,896 

2,218 

3,426 

Collections, 

1 ,06 4 

965 

\ 

890 

C,477 

6,909 

1,709 

lliad-otfice, ,,, 

97 

i68 

36 




a. Original works,... 


4,666 

880 

7 

32 

273 

5. Repairs, 

3,379 

'ti74 

2,£43 

86 

122 

166 

Police, 

2,811 

1 5S7 

g670 




Charitable grants, ... 

206 

197 

491 

166 

263 

226 

Conservancy, 

43.5 

501 

504 




Road-watering, 

13 

76 

120 

134 

194 

251 

Lighting, 


284 

213 

37 

35 

67 

Gardena, 

600 

403 


325 

526 

439 

Miscellaneous, 

... 

204 1 

234 

64 

101 

102 

Education, 


... 1 

360 

7,^96 

7,172 

8,222 





207 

• • • ^ 

2,404 





79 1 

67 

• •• 

( 




56 

6! 

68 





15 

66 

105 





8S5 

64 

6 





511 

742 

992 



1 


10,385 

10,680 

1 

9,518 

Total, 

8,105 

I- 

9,038 

7,741 


47 
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The following statement shows the imports and consumption per head of the 
population in 1872-73 


Articles. 

Net imports 
in quantity. 

Net imports 
in value. 

Consumption 
per head. 

Articles. 

O -M 

B i 

— cr 

.s 

Net imports 
in value. 

Consumption 
per head. 



Mda. 

E s. 

M. 8. c. 


Mda. 

Ha. 

M« a. c. 

Wheat, 

• ■ • 

10,298 

17,9S3 

1 16 Ui 

Animals for slaugh* 

.*• 

1.024 


Other grains, 

• •• 

20,222 

46,001 

e.e 

ter. 




Q(xx\ 


:U,069 

1,01,226 

4 24 15 

Wood, 

4,799 

1,062 

... 

Shira, 


4.386 

8,978 

0 23 13 

Oil, 

118 

1,421 

0 0 10 

Shakr, 


4,802 

4,802 

0 26 1 

Oil-seed. 

1,889 

4,261 

0 7 9 

Ehind, 


6.741 

6^391 

0 36 9 

Building materials. 

270,762 

8,100 

••a 

Pail, 


60,400 

170 

... 

Gums, 

60 

166 

••• 

Fodder, 


3,679 

6,131 

0 19 7 

Spices and Kir&na, 

1,131 1 

3,987 

••• 

Vegetable., 

... 

4,916 

4,857 

0 26 II 

Tobacco, 

163 

666 

... 

Ghi, 


400 

8,695 

0 2 8i 

Cloth, 

; ..* 

80,068 

... 






Metals, ... 

1 780 

1 1 

6,714 

... 


Similar statistics are obtainable for each year since the municipality was 
established. Bagpat is the great sugar mart of the district, and the imports 
given above do not represent the actual import, only that on which duty is paid 
as for local consumption. The total trade in 1870-71 was estimated at 350,353 
maunds of saccharine produce. The principal ganj is one largo sugar market, 
where the g'dr is collected in large quantities in cakes of about four sers each, 
and distributed by cart and river to the Panjab, RajputAna and Bundelkhand. 
Boats move down the river to Dehli, Agra, and Kalpi, and carts cross to 
PAnipat, Karndl, Ambala, and Labor. The communications inland are also 
good, and the trade is increasing every year. Besides the exports to Agra 
and Muttra comprise cotton, wheat, red pepper, sajt, Multdni matti (Armenian 
bole), and dhdk bark, and in return red stone, mill-stones, khali (oil-cake), and 
fodder are received. 

Bagpat or Baghpat, a parganah in the tahsil of the same name in the Meerut 
district, is bounded on the north by Kutdna, Baraut, and Bamdwa; on the east by 
Meerut and Jalalabad ; on the south by Loni, and on the west by the Jumna river, 
which separates it from the Panj&b province. According to the census of 1872 
Bdgpat had a total area comprising 194 square miles and 55 acres, of which 
158 square miles and 834 acres were cultivated. The area assessed to Govern¬ 
ment revenue aniounted to 190 square miles and 557 acres, of which 155 square 
miles and 375 acres were cultivated. Of the remainder 17 square miles and 520 
acres were shown as oulturable. 

To the north the soils approach in character the rich black loam of KutAna 

_ and Baraut, but to the south they gradually lose this 

Condition of the parganah. I , , • i. x? j* ^ 

distinctive feature and merge into the ordinary soils oi 
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the district. lu common with other parganahs the estates lying on the edge 
of the uplands present a surface broken up by ravines, or too high for the 
ordinary canal levels, and without capability lor well-sinking. They are, 
however, often compensated by the fertility of the sloping lands leading down 
to the khddir or river-bed lands. Here wells are easily constructed, and from 
the slope irrigate a larger area, yielding fine crops of sugarcane, cotton, tobacco, 
and wheat. On those lands the Juts bestow all their energies, leaving the un¬ 
irrigated high lands for the rain-crop, and in favourable seasons a cold-weather 
crop also. The Eastern Jumna canal fully waters the entire inland tract right 
up to the edge of the dividing cliff. Cultivation has increased during the currency 
of the past settlement from 73,506 acres to 98,369 acres, whilst irrigation has 
more than quadrupled, rising from 14,167 acres to 59,064 acres. The irrigatioa 
from wells (596 masonry and 809 earthen) amounts to 22,938 acres, whilst 
tanks water 1,288 acres, leaving the largo area of 34,838 acres watered by 
canals. 

The J4ts, who are masters of the parganahs to the north, here share the soil 
with other castes. They hold 32 estates with shares in 19 others ; Tagas hold 
20 with shares in 14 others ; Brahmans hold ten estates and shares in 24 ; 
Hindu and Musalm^n liajpiits hold eleven estates and own shares in 15 others ; 
Goshdins hold two whole estates and shares in a third, and Ahirs hold 
18 estates and shares in six others. Mr. Forbes remarks that the cultivating 
classes are found in the same proportion. J&ts cultivate themselves fifteen 
estates without any assistance from other classes, and in addition cultivate 
lands as proprietors or tenants with others in 45 estates. The Tagas, on the 
contrary, only manage three of their estates without assistance, the Rajpiita 
one, the Ahirs seven, and the Brahmans six. The Goshdins have married 
and settled down and make excellent cultivators. The transfers during the past 
settlement are very small, amounting only to 9,365 acres out of 123,677 acres 
by sale and 1,327 acres by mortgage; money-lenders have only obtained a 
lien on 737 acres and are also found amongst the sellers. The general history 
of the past and present settlements and other matters affecting the economical 
history of the parganah have been sufficiently indicated in the district notice. 
Sir H. M. Elliot found it difficult to fix the assessment of this parganah because 
of combinations amongst the leading men which he found deterred many from 
coming forward to engage. The consequence was a low rate of Re. 1-11-11 
per acrQ, which when compared with Kut&na (Rs. 3-4-1^) and other similarly 
situated parganahs shows a great sacrifice of the Government demand. Oh 
this account Mr. Forbes has found it difficult to pull up at once the revenue to 
its proper level.^ 

^ The settlement report of Mr, Forbes and the minute of the Board of Bevtnue on this subject 
should he oonmilted. 
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The following statement compares the details of the former and existing 
settlements : 


I’eriod of set- 
tlemeut. 

Total 

area. 

Barren and 
Revenue-free. 

Cultivable. 

Cultivated, 

Wet. Dry. Total 

<u 

1 

at Vi 

Eh 

d) . 

C o 
"■ 

Revenue-rate 
on cultivated 

area. 


Acres. 

Acrcs« Acres. 

Acres Acres Acres, 

Acres. 

Bs. 

Ks. a. p. 

Former, 

i 121,897 

20,511 15,434 

I4q67 65,785 72,952 

96,366 

146,220 

1 18 S 

Present, 

124,129 

12,S9() 12,870 

59,064 39,306 98,369 

111,239 

2;0,035| 

2 S 2 


According to the census of 1872 pargauah Bagpat contained 120 inha~ 

_ , bited villages, of which 17 Lad less than 200 inhabit- 

ants ; 40 had between 200 and 500 ; 26 had between 
500 and 1,000; 27 had between 1,000 and 2,000; 6 had between 2,000 and 
3j000 ; and 3 had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants is Bdgpat itself with 7,367 inhabitants. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 108,168 souls (49,391 females), 
giving 558 to the square mile. Classified according to religion there w’ere 
91,405 Hindus, of whom 41,506 wore females; 16,762 Musalmans, amongst 
whom 7,885 were females ; and one Christian. Distributing the Hindu popu¬ 
lation amongst the four great classes, the census shows 12,394 Brahmans, 
of whom 5,691 wore females ; 4,597 Kajpiits, including 2,025 females ; 5,504 
Baniyas (2,455 females); whilst the great mass of the population is included 
in the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 68,910 
souls, of whom 31,335 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found 
in this parganah are the Qaur (11,214), Bhat (184), Saraswat (55), Dakaut 
(85), Achdraj (262), Gujrati and Chaurasiya. The Rajputs belong to the Chau- 
h4n (1,392), Tonwdr (557), Dhangar, Kachhwaha, Kachhuwa, Mobil, Dahima, 
Gahlot, and Glaur elans ; and the Baiiiyas to the Agarw61 (4,319), Saraugi (649), 
Dasa, Gindauriya, and Bishnoi subdivisions. Amongst the other castes the 
following show more than one thousand persons each :—Taga (4,604), Jogi 
(1,525), Garariya (1,007), Kahar (2,947), Hajjam (2,175), Barhai (1,594), Loh6r 
(1,319), Jdt (12,529), Kurnhdr (1,853), Charndr (11,961), Bhangi (6,150), Giijar 
(8,170), and Ahir (6,960). The following show less than one thousand members;— 
M41i, Koli, Sonar, Bharbliiinja, Dhuna, Juldha, Goshdin, Bairdgi, Khattri, 
Kdyatli, Chhipi, Kaldl, Dhobi, Nat, Lodha, Khatik, Teli, Dhanak, Fakir, and 
Orh. The Musalmdns are distributed amongst Shaikhs (10,250), Sayyidfe (106), 
Mughals (35), Pathdns (2,089): the remainder are unspecified. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the census 
Occupatiottw 1872. From these it appears that of the male adujit 

population (not loss than fifteen years of age), 9S2 are 
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employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, doc¬ 
tors, and the like; 3,539 in domestic service, as personal servants, water-carriers, 
barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c., 2,443 in commerce, in buying, selling, keep¬ 
ing or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or goods; 
18,332 in agricultural operations; 4,632 in industrial occupations, arts and 
mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, 
and animal. There were 5,829 persons returned as labourers and 1,165 as of 
no specified occupation. Taking the total population irrespective of age or sex, 
the same return gives 28,857 as landholders, 23,042 as cultivatorSj and 56,269 as 
engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational statistics, 
which are confessedly imperfect, show 2,576 males as able to read and write out 
of a total male population numbering 58,777 souls. 

Previous to 1841 parganah B4gpat contained 165 villages and 166 estates, 
of which ton were revenue-free. In 1841 six wore 
Changes. gained and five were transferred. Again in 1852 two 

were received and 21 were transferred, leaving 147 villages and 148 estates. 
iSince then 22 new estates have been formed by partition and two have been join¬ 
ed. Nine revenue-free estates have been resumed, and at the recent settlement the 
numbers were 147 villages (one revenue-free) and 169 estates. Amongst the 
important villages in this parganah not having separate mention may be noticed 
the old Rajput village of Daula, with a population of 3,161 in 1865 ; Tatiri, in¬ 
habited by Bawas, with a population of 2,420; Dahkhauli, with a J&t population 
of 3,888 ; Singauli, with an Ahir population of 2,626 ; Pahladpur Khatka, with 
Bajptlt inhabitants, 2,751; the J6t Kdtha, containing 2,691, and Aminnagar 
Bar&i, founded by Amln-ud-din in the reign of Jah&ngir, and containing a 
population of 2,679. 

Ba'gpat or Bdghpat, a tahsil of the Moeriit district, comprises parganaha 
Bdgpat, Baraut, Kutana, and Chhaprauli. The total area, according to the 
census of 1872, then, contained 401 square miles and 418 acres, of which 322 
square miles and 177 acres were cultivated. The area fi^ssessed to Government 
revenue comprised 398 square miles and 250 acres, of which 319 square miles 
and 184 acres were cultivated, 34 square miles and 498 acres were culturable^ 
and 44 square miles and 204 acres were barren. The land-revenue for the 
same year amounted to Rs. 5,14,660 (or with cesses Rs. 5,66,312), falling 
at the rate of Rs. 2 per acre on the total area, at Rs. 2-0-4 per acre on the 
area assessed to Government revenue, and at Rs. 2-7-11 on the cultivated 
acre. The total population numbered 247,944 souls (113,797 females), giving 
617 to the square mile, distributed amongst 237 villages. The same statistioa 
show 16 insane persons, XO idiots, 25 deaf and dumb, 456 blind, and 20 lepers 
•in the tahsil. All other matters pertaining to the history or description of tW 
tahsil will be found under the district notice and separately under each parganfth» 
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Baqsa'b or Baksdr^ also known as Baz&r Gangadharpnr, a town in parganah ' 
Garhmuktesar and tahsili HApur of the Meerut district, is distant 23 miles from 
Meerut. In 1865 the population was 1,807, and in 1872 was 1,937. There is 
a second-class police-station here. It is said to have been one of the muhallas 
of HastinApur. The village was given in to Nanak Shihi fakirs. The 

following account of this fakir colony was obtained from tho present Mabant: 

“ The mudfi (revenue-free) villages granted to us by Alamgir II. were six in 
number : we have all of them to the present day. Four are in this district, ris., 
BagsAr LilsAri, Muhammadpur, KhadAlya, and Gordhanpur. We have had Bag- 
s&r for head-quarters for more than one hundred years. The Mahant in Alam¬ 
gir II.’s time was BAba DargAhi, and he got the mudji grant extended to his 
chela Mast RAm. In LilsAri, BAba DargAhi performed penance (tapasya ), and 
his aamddh is in that village. On the Basant Panchami (January or Febru¬ 
ary) of each year a fair is held at the spot. Mast RAm was succeeded by Ganga 
RAm, and he by ShahzAdah ShAh, and he by me. Every one, fakir or traveller, 
is entitled to one ser of flour a day, for our institution is a saddbart (or perpet¬ 
ual frankalmoigne). This system was inaugurated by Mast RAm. None of 
us have wives, i.e., we are not grihaathat. The ruling Mahant chooses in 
his lifetime his successor, the man whom he esteems wisest and fittest. No 
objection can be raised to his selection. In BagsAr wo have from 50 to 60 
NAnak SbAhi fakirs and a few at LilsAri. Baba DargAhi was parota, or fourth 
in descent from NAnak ShAh. We admit as chelaa Brahmans, Khattris, 
JAts, Baniyas, and KAyaths only. The chelae when young are instructed 
in reading and writing, and all are supported out of the revenues of our 
villages. We have no marks on our bodies denoting that we are fakirs. Our 
distinguishing marks are high-peaked caps and a aaili (necklace). Our 
mode of writing is called Gurumukhi. We teach the Gurugranth to our 
chelaa. There is no restriction regarding the choti (tuft of hair) or the wearing 
of hair. The first ceremony a chela has to go through is a public bathing and 
shaving.” 

BAHADUBaABH, a village in parganah PAth and tahsili HApur of the Meerut 
district, is distant 32 miles form Meerut. This place had in 1865 a population 
of 2,353 souls, and in 1872 of 2,726. The village was bestowed by JahAngir 
on NawAb BahAdur EhAn, PathAn, who changed the name of the place from 
Garh NAna to BahAdurgarh. It was the head of a PathAn halka, or circle 
of 12 villages. The people are quarrelsome, and it has been once found neces¬ 
sary to hold the estate by direct management. At Mustafabad, in the north of 
^s parganah, is the small village of RAja Karan, long ago in mlbs. The 
ii^t is now known as RAja Karaa-kAF>kbera, and is said to mark the site of a 
viHage founded by the Kama mentioned in the MahAbhArata. - There is a dis-' 
trict post-office here. 
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BahrAMBA's, a small village of 258 iuhabitants in parganah Hdpur of the 
Meerut district, is distant 23-6 miles from Meerut. It has a police-station. 

Bahsuma or Bihsambha, a town in parganah flastin&pur and tahsil Maw4na 
of the Meerut district, lies 23 miles from the civil-station on tlie Bijnaur 
road. The population in 1865 amounted to 4,184, consisting for the most 
part of Jiits, Giijars and Baniyas, and the population in 1872 was 3,995, occupy¬ 
ing 1,290 houses. Tradition says that this place was one of the muhallas of 
Hastin&pur in which the Vaisyas were located. The town is now greatly 
diminished in importance since IlAja Nain Singh’s government was removed 
from it. It is said that a hundred years ago there were 22 bankers who granted 
drafts in the place. Raja Nain Singh’s house is hero, and also a fort built by 
him. Nain Singh had other forts in this parganah, at Niloha, Sonda, and Muham- 
madpur Sikahra. The saddlery of Bahsuma is noted in this district for its 
excellence. There are good encamping-grounds, a second-class police-station, 
a post-office, and a market every Tuesday. 

The Chaukid&ri Act is in force in Bahshma, and in 1873 supported a vil- 
lage police numbering five men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 282. 
This is met from a house-tax, which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue of Rs. 930, 
falling at Re. 0-3-8 per head of the population and Re. 1-0-4 per house assessed 
(911). The expenditure during the same year was Rs. 491. 

Balkni, a village in parganah BAgpat and tahsil Ghdziabad of the Meerut 
district, is distant 15f miles from Meerut. It is a village of great antiquity, 
peopled by Ahirs. The name is said to be derived from the sage VAlmiki, 
whose asthana was in this place when a jungle. A temple was built on the 
fabulous spot a short time since. There is a ferry, ^ a second-class police-station, 
and a post-office here. The population in 1865 was 2,139, and in 1872 was 
1,590. 

Baukattli or Bamnaul, a town in parganah Barn&wa and tahsil Sardhana of 
the Meerut district, lies 19 miles from Meerut. In 1865 the population was 
3,791, and in 1872 was 4,086, eonsisting for the most part of JAts. The present 
village is said to be 500 years old. There are several kheras and hillooks 
round about. One is called Budhi Bamnauli, founded by Rdra DAs, Brahman, 
ancestor of some of the present inhabitants: hence the name Bamnauli. Others 
are the KarAl, Kandhanra and HariyAti tilaSf regarding none of which is anything 
known. Tradition says the Marha hillock was erected to commemorate a terri¬ 
ble fight between the hostile Jits of Baraut and Doghat. The hillock covers 

^ The net revenue from the ferry was in— 

Bs. Bs. * Ra. 

ISSS'SS, ... 3,350 r 1857-38, ... 6S0 

1838-87, ... 340 I 1888-60, ... 1,780. 

From 1866 to 1868 the Uaxy wm bold under direct .managemsut. 


1889-70, 1,650 

1870,71, 1,987 


Bs. 

1863-64, ... 40 I 

1884-88, »•»<< 300.1 
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seven biglias of land. Of the Dbelna iila nothing is known. The Bbaironwala 
iila is so called from one Bhairon, a Jogi, who used to graze his cattle on 
the spot. 

Bara Partappur, a village in parganah Meerut, is distant five miles 
from Meerut. The population in 1872 was 719, and it possesses a police- 
station. 

Baraut, the chief town of the parganah of the same name in the Meerut 
district, is distant 27 miles from Meerut. In 1847 the population w^as returned 
at 12,450 souls, and in 1853 at 7,475. In 1865 the numbers were 8,081, and in 
1872 were 7,056, of whom 5,101 were Hindus (2,396 females), and 1,955 w^ere 
Musalmdns (937 females). It is said to be 1,100 years old. Baraut is a very 
old commercial town and contains many brick-built houses iu]mbit(3d by Saraugi 
bankers. It lies close to the loft bank of the Eastern Jumna canal, amid a perfect 
network of distributaries. The main canal runs nearly tlirough the middle 
The site lands, giving ofi* the Rdrau and Shaikhupur 

rajbahas to the w'est, whilst it forms the western bound¬ 
ary of the town site itself. To the north and east of the site the Miranpur 
distributary flows until it joins the Halwilri distributary on the south-east, whilst 
the Bauli rajbaha runs south from the Baraut canal bridge to the Alawalpur raj- 
baha. Owing to th ise ooraplioatod canal works the natural Hue of drainage which 
rises near Bijrauland pasties by Bazidpur, Halwari and Bam, and is traceable to 
the west of the canal in Ladwari, which adjoins Surfrpur, and in Niwari to the 
Jumna, is now impeded by the main canal near Aldwalpiir, and the water backs 
all through, and there is much over-saturation of the soil. But, as already noted, 
steps are being taken to remedy these defects. Notwithstanding that the site is 
fairly high, the water-level in wells has risen, in January, from 28 and 30 feet 
to 8 and 10 feet from the surface, and with this rise fever and spleen enlarge¬ 
ment have begun to prevail, no doubt enhanced by the excavations forming 
receptacles for much stagnant water which exist on all sides of the town. Enter¬ 
ing the town on the south, by its principal way, the road is low and broken, 
and winds through the shoemakers’ quarter to a rniued gateway, beyond which 
it divides into two streets. That to the left is of little importance: it has no 
shops and leads to the grain market (andj raandi). The street to the right is 
the principal bazarway, and is paved with bricks, draining to the centre, and 
leads to the old market (purana mandi). The shops are not important, and 
two old sarAis opening from the road are built of mud, but are large enough 
for the trade of the town. The two markets are joined by a small bazar, and 
westward a road connects the grain market with the old fort now occupied as a 
police-station. The fort is well raised, and from it a bird’s-eye view of the site 
shows that there are many flat-jroofed masonry bouses in the town with mud- 
built outH)ffic6s embosomed in trees. 
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From the canal a mefcallccl circular road winds by the nortli-easfc aud south 
sides of the town, and near the eastern portion of this new road a now bazar 
has been laid out with shops and a double row of trees, and is connected with 
the old bazar by a short line of road. The site is very low and requires drain- 
ing. There was formerly a considerable trade in ghi and safflower in Baraut. 
The first has declined, it is said, owing to the restrictions imposed by thr muni¬ 
cipal conimitte (3 and the opening of now marts, and the latter from the decrease 
of the cultivation of safflower in the neighbourhood. There is a first-class 
police-station, post-office, aud a school lierc. The municipality is managed by 
a committee of thirteen members, of whom three arc official and ten are elected 
by the tax-payors. The income is derived from an octi'oi, which in 1874-75 
fell at lio. O-lO-ll per head of the population. The following stalerneut shows 
tlie income and expenditure for four^'cars: — 
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The following statement shows the value and character of the imports for 
two years. The value of the grain consumed per head of the population in 
1871-72 was Rs, 6-12-10, and the quantity in 1872-73 was mds. 7-3-7 • 


Article. 
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Oil, 
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Sugar, 
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1 
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Rice 
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377 hoads. 

197 heads. 


Oll>8eea,... 
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1 
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The town is divided into three pattis ; those owned by the Jats were confis¬ 
cated for rebellion in 1857 and purchased by the Afghan Jan Fish&n Khan 
of Sardhana. The new bazar is built on one of those confiscated pattis. Baraut 
was the head-quarters of a iahsil transferred to Bagpat after the mutiny. It 
still possesses a police-station and post-office, a fair bazar, with abundant sup¬ 
plies, and good water. An Anglo-veynacular school was established here in 
1871, but failed from want of support. There is one fine Hindu temple and a 
good Jain temple here. Three miles from Baraut lies the confiscated village of 
Bazidpur situated on a small hill. Baraut is noted for the manufacture of 
buckets and cauldrons of iron. The rainfall for seven years, as registered by 
the canal authorities, has been as follows:—1866-67, 14*7 inches; 1867-68, 
22*95 inches; 1868-69, 209 inches; 1869-70, 17*75 inches; 1870-71, 27*9 
inches; 1871-72, 27*25 inches ; and 1872-73, 27 7 inches. 

Baraut, a pargauahin tahsil Bagpat of the Meerut district, is bounded on the 
north by the Muzaffarnagar district; on the east by Barn&wa ; on the west by 
Chhaprauli and Kutdna; and on the south by Bdgpat. According to the census 
of 1872 the total area then amounted to 76 square miles and 239 acres, of which 
62 square miles and 308 acres were cultivated. The area assessed to Government 
revenue contained 76 square miles and 239 acres, of which 62 square miles and 
308 acres were cultivated and 5 square miles and 407 acres were culturable. 

The Eastern Jumna canal forms the western boundary of this parganah, and 
the Erishni Kadi the boundary on the east. Baraut 


Coadiikm oi itie parganah. 


resembles Chhapauli in the character of its soil and 
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inhabitants. The soil consists of a rich dark loam of exceeding fertility except 
in seven villages along the Krishni, where there is much sand and the surface 
is broken up into ravines. In all the 58 estates, except fourteen, the Jdts are the 
proprietors, and practically the cultivators also, for not only do they cultivate 
all their own villages, but occupy no inconsiderable share of the land in other 
villages as tenants. The Baraut parganah formed a portion of Beganri Sum- 
ru’s estate and was first settled by Mr. Plowden in 1840, an account of which 
iias been giveii in the district notice and jnore fully in the article SaEDHANA. 
It is merely necessary to notice here that Mr. Forbes, at the recent settlement^ 
found startling inet^ualities in the rates of assessment: while some villages paid 
only one-third of the net assets, others had to subsist on mere cultivating profits. 
These heavy rates occurred principally in the Jat villages, and were perhaps 
due to the fact of the Begam’s divvan being a Taga, with whom the JAts hava 
always been at feud. During the currency of the past settlement there have 
been no unrealised balances, and the transfers have only amounted to twenty 
per cent.of the total area. The capabilities for well irrigation are excellent, bufc 
numbers of the wells have fallen into disuse since tho introduction of the canal. 
The Jats, however, are beginning to construct them again in order to defend them¬ 
selves against the uncertainties of the canal supply, Tho principal villages in 
this parganah not having a separate notice are the Jat village of BarnSwala, with 
2,310 inhabitants ; Bijrauli, which is also mainly Jiit, with 2,494 ; Bauli, contain¬ 
ing 3,938 inhabitants ; Dhanaura, Salarnagar (2,873); Kohrari (2,187), and 
Asara (2,334)—all JAt villages. The population given is that of the census of 
1885. Since the last settlement, cultivation has increased twenty per cent, and 
irrigation has more than doubled. The following statement gives the statistics 
of Mr. Plowden’s settlement in 1840 and Mr. Forbes’ assessment in 1866; — 
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48,764 
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According to the census of 1872 parganah Baraut contained 52 inhabited 
Population. villages, of which 6 had less than 200 inhabitants; 

14 had between 200 and 600; 12 had between 500 
and 1,000; 13 had between 1,000 and 2,000; 5 had between 2,000 and 3 000 • 
and one had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 
5,000 inhabitants is Baraut itself with 7,506 inhabitants. 
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The total populatiou in 1872 numbered 50,240 souls (25,952 females), giving 
740 to tho 6{juarc mile. Classified according to religion there were 40,003 
Hindus, of whom 21,158 were females; 10,177 MusulmAns, amongst whom 
4,794 wore females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst tho four 
great classes, tho census shows 5,233 Brahmans, of whom 2,399 were females ; 
90 Rajputs, including 42 females; 3,435 Baniyas (1,546 females) ; whilst the 
great mass of the population is included in ^‘the other castes” of the census 
returns, which show a total of 37,305 souls, of whom 17,171 are females. The 
principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganali are the Gaur (4,678), 
Bhdt (70), Sarasiit, Acliaraj (198), Dakaiit and Ciijr^ti. The Rajputs belong 
to the Chaubdri (30) and Ton war clans, and the Baniyas to the Agarwul (1,346), 
Saraiigi (1,926), and Cadariya subdivisions. Amongst the other castes the 
following comprise more tiiaii one tliousand persons each :—Kahdr (2,982), J4t 
(14,595), (Jhamar (6,825), Bhangi (2,625), and Jalalia (1,021). The following 
have less than one thousand members each :—Taga, Mali, Jogi, Oarariya, Huj- 
jam,Barhai, Sonar, Lohar, Kumhar, Bharhhunja, Gdjar, Goslaiin, Alnr, Bairagi, 
Chhipi, Kahtl, l^at, Klmtik, Darzi, Fakir, and Orli. Musalnidns are distributed 
amongst Shaikhs (5,034). Sayyids (85), Mughals (90), and Pathaus (320) ; tho 
remainder are entcu’cd wiiliuut distinction. 

Tho occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at tho 

census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
Occupations. , • / i /. #> 

male adult population (not less than nltijon yoai's of 

age), 474 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
pricKsts, doctors, and tho like ; 1,691 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 1,258 in commerce, in buy*, 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the convoyauce of men, 
animals, or goods ; 8,574 in agricultural operations ; 2,633 in industrial occupa¬ 
tions, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 3,418 persons returned as labour¬ 
ers and 869 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irre¬ 
spective of ago or sox, the same returns give 10,143 as landholders, 13,625 as 
cultivators, and 32,472 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agrioul- 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,483 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
30,288 souls. In 1852 Baraut contained 51 estates, with an area of 46,648 
acres, and in 1853 these were increased to 55 estates, with an area of 48,748 
acres. The tahsil establishment was removed from Baraut to Bdgpat after 
the mutiny in 1857. 

Barna'wa, tho chief town of the pargauah of the same name in tho Meerut 
district, is distant about 19 miles from Meerut, close to ilie junction of the 
Krishni and Hiudan rivers. The population in 1865 wm 2,724, and in 1872 
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was 2,544, living in 739 houses. The inhabitants are chiefly Hindus. The site 
is fairly raised on the sandy bank above the Hindan, and water in wells is found 
at a depth of from six to ten feet from the surface. Drinking-water is obtained 
from masonry wells, ami is reckoned to be good and wholesome outside the town, 
but brackish and bad within. There are few trees near. The rain-crop is jodr 
and the rabi crop is wheat, whilst rice is not grown, and there is no canal irri¬ 
gation near. The high-lands on tho bank of the Hindan here are composed of 
sand and clay, fissured and water-worn into small 
ravines. The bed of the river is broad and sandy 
and is free from quicksands and swamps. Barndwa is said to have been 
inhabited by Raja Ahibaran at a very early period. In fact some say 
that it was an outlying fortress of Hastindpur, and that the little hill 
to the south of the town called the Ldkha Mandap was the real scene of 
the attempt to burn tlie Pdndavas in the bouse made of wax which the Mabd- 


bharata places at A uranavata or Allahabad. Another story is that the hill 
leccived the name as bolug the site of some austerities performed by one Ldkha 
Pandit. The iila of tho Ldkha Mandap is about thirty acres in extent and one 
hundred feet high. It is rendered more imposing by the khdnhdk with the dar- 
gahs of Badr-ud-din and Shah Aia-ud-din built about 500 vears ago. There 
are numerous tombs on tho hill belonging to the family of \he proprietors of 
Shaikhpura. An urs or religious lair is held annually in the hot season, called 
‘ Mola urs Chishti Ala-ud-din’. Doghat, noted for its leather, is in the Barndwa 
parganah, as also Ranchhor, where there are two khoras. At Tawelagarhi the 
sUblesof an old Bnja of Barndwa are said to have been situated. At Sirsdr is 
a fort m ruins said to have been built by one Jalal-ud-din about 700 years a^o, 

who withhuHerat.coimtrymensettledhere and eventually .nigrated to Shaikh¬ 
pura, where h.s descendants still reside. Barndwa was the head-quarters of the 
Began, s tahsil, and on her death was made subsidiary to Baraut and after 
that to Sardhana The Begam’s fort has lately been sold by Government il 
j bu.It about 1802 A.D., of burned brick. The owners oJthe lanHre Mn- 

ghals, Afghans and Tagas. The Tagas were at one time sole owners TheBa 

n.yas are al of the Jain sect. There is a public ferry here, trnet . vIL 
which has been m 1864-65, Bs. 85; 1866-67, Re. 480- 1868-69 r!Ti n 

if ’ *867-68, Rs. 50u jand 1869-70 Rs 70o’ 

The Chaukiddri Act is in force in Barndwa and in i« 7 !i = . . Bs. 700. 

police numberinff five men nf nil a *l Hpported a village 

L met from a ^ 

falling at Re. 0-2-6 per head of the populatiot anrRlVsT^"^ 

(739). The expenditure during the same year was rL 46 

Babnawa, a parganah in tahsil Sardhana of the Meerut d' f • . • u 
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by Sardbana^ and on the south by B&gpat* According to the census of 1872 
Barn&wa contained a total area of 113 square miles and 434 acres, of which 
78 square miles and 412 acres were cultivated. The area assessed to Government 
revenue comprised 113 square miles and 434 acres, of which 78 square miles and 
412 acres were cultivated and 11 square miles and 531 acres were culturable. 

The Hindau flows down the eastern boundary, and the Karsuni river runs 
^ , south-east, through the centre of the parganah, ioining 

the Hindan a little below Barnawa. The northern 
division, containing the large villages of Tikri, Nirpura, Daha and Coghat, is 
known as the ^ Chaugaon’ or ^ tract of the four villages,’ while the southern 
part is known as the ‘Dos.’ The northern division has a considerable quantity 
of khddir or river-bed land. That lying along the Karsuni is somewhat sandy, 
though not extensive, whilst the Hindan khddir is not only rather sandy but in 
some places is injured by ‘ rehJ* Between the khddir and the uplands lies a wide 
belt of broken ground occupied chiefly by village sites. Above this iu the uplands 
the soil is good and admits of the construction of kuchcha wells, in some parts 
without even a wooden lining. But the water is deep, about 45 feet, and 
irrigation is consequently laborious. From Dhanaura to the Banganga a natural 
drainage-channel flows into the Hindan known as the Banang ravine. It seems 
to be widening year by year, and breaking up the land on its banks. Between 
Nirpura and Tikri there is a similar channel, dry in tlio hot season and con¬ 
taining a large volume of water in the rains, but not causing the same disturb¬ 
ance of surface as the Banang ravine. Along this depression lies the only 
poor sandy tract in the uplands. It passes through Nirpura, Tikri, Kheri, and 
Kanbar. The portion of the parganah lying to the south of the Karsuni has 
a similar khddir tract on the Hindan, a belt of broken laud between it and 
the uplands {bdngar) and an upland tract. The riverine land is similar to that 
on the north, with perhaps a little more rehy whilst the uplands are exception- 
ally good, bearing fine crops of wheat in the irrigated and gram in the unirriga- 
ted lands. Throughout the parganah, sugarcane, except iu the canal-irriga¬ 
ted villages, is inferior to that produced in other parganahs, but cotton is exten¬ 
sively growm. Wheat occupies 25 per cent, of the total area, sugarcane 6, and 
cotton 11 per cent. The capabilities for well-sinking are good; on the edge of 
the lowlands the depth of water from the surface is 48 feet, while to the south 
and west it is 30 and 36 feet. Only fifteen villages are fully watered J’rom the 
canal. Irrigation has increased from 11,047 acres at the past settlement to 
26,336 acres, of which 21,194 acres are watered from wells, 4,406 from oa,naIs,. 
md 738 from tanks. Cultivation has advanced from 38,262 acres to 50,258 
acres, or 31*4 per cent. 

The general history of the past and present settlements has already been 
given under the district notice, and an accotmt of the Begam Bumm^a 
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administration under Sardhana* The mass of the landowning and cultivating 
classes is J^ts. Kahdrs have one village, Tagas two, and Musalmdns two. 

Rawas have a cluster of villages in the south, where 
Settlements. ^ Gujar and Hindu-Rajput villages. The 

rest are Jdts. The Jits of the northern division are of a different clan from 
those in the south, and the former profess to call it a grievance that the Jits of 
Bamnaull should possess lands north of the Karsuni. The tenures are almost 
entirely hMydchdra^ the few villages confiscated for rebellion being the only 
zaminddrl tenures in the parganah. The transfers during the currency of the 
old settlement were very few, amounting to only 6 per cent, by sale and 3 per 
cent, by mortgage, principally due to the pressure of the famine year 1860-61. 
Mr. J. Porter writes:—The villages to the north of the Karsuni seem to be, as a 
rule, in a worse condition than those in the south. The canal is the chief cause 
of difference. The north suffered severely in the year of famine, and has 
hardly yet recovered from the effects of that calamity. The sugar plantation 
received a great check : loss of cattle and men and want of capital obliged the 
cultivators in many villages to curtail their sugar cultivation. So hard-pressed 
were they in some villages that they were obliged to sell their sugar presses to 
the canal villages of Chhaprauli in order to raise money,” As noticed under 
Sardhana the Jats were heavily assessed at the last settlement, and in many 
cases the revenue has been lowered in their villages, but the loss has been made 
up by enhancements elsewhere. The Government demand was raised at settle¬ 
ment from Rs. 1,20,795 to Rs. 1,28,950, or 6*7 per cent,, though owing to 
increase in cultivation the incidence on the cultivated area has fallen from 
Rs. 3-2-4 per cultivated acre to Rs. 2-8-11. 

The following statement compares in detail the statistics of the past and 
present settlements :— 
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„ -x^arnawa contained uo in- 

Population. habited villages, of which 11 had less than 200 in¬ 

habitants; 18 had between 200 and 500; li had 
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between 500 and 1,000 ; 10 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 5 had between 2,000 
and 3,000; and 4 had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants is Tikri, with 5,6,93 inhabitants. The total [)opulatioa 
in 1872 numbered 64,907 souls (30,103 females), giving 570 to the square mile. 
Classified according to religion there were 55,430 Hindus, of whom 25,645 
were females ; 9,567 Musalmans, amongst whom 4,458 were females. Distri¬ 
buting the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 
6,047 Brahmans, of whom 2,814 were females ; 240 Rajputs, including 107 
females; 4,192 Baniyas (1,948 females) ; whilst the great mass of the popula¬ 
tion is included in “the other castes’’ of the census returns, which show a 
total of 44,951 souls, of whom 20,776 are fmnales. The principal Brahman 
subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (5,66 7), Sarasiit (31), Blidt 
(94), Dakaiit (49), Acharaj (47), and Dasa. The Rajputs belong to the Piindir 
and Tonwar clans, and the Baniyas to the A^^arwdl (707), Saraugi (2,977), 
Gindanriya (207), and Bishni (282) subdivisions. The other castes having 
more than one thousand members each are the Kahdr (3,357), Hajjdrn (1,342), 
Jdi (16,858), Chamdr (7,446), Bhangi (2,702), and Giijar (1,552). Those with 
loss than one thousand members are the Taga, Mali, Jogi, Garariya, Barbai, 
Sonar, Lobar, Kumhdr, Bharbhunja, Jaldha, Goshdin, Bairdgi, Khattri, Kaldl, 
Chhipi, Dhobi, Khatik, Dhanak, Orb, and Banjura. The Musalmans are distri¬ 
buted amongst Shaikhs (3,018), PathAns (231), SayyiJs (72), and Mughals 
(61) : the remainder are not distinguished according to race. 

The occupations of the pe<>j)le are shown in the statistics collected at the 

census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
Occupations. . 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years ot 

age), 489 are employed in professional avocations, such as Govorument servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 2,070 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,153 in commerce, in buy¬ 
ing, soiling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 10,531 in agricultural operations ; 4,140 in industrial occu¬ 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 2,474 persons returned as labourers 
and 668 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population irrespective of 
age or sex, the same returns give 19,292 as landholders, 10,005 as cultiva¬ 
tors, and 35,700 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,303 males 
as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 84,894 
souls. In 1852 Baro&wa had 80 estates, with an area of 82,304 acres, and in 
1853 these were reduced to 72 estates, with an area of 72,562 acres. In 1840 
BarnAwa was attached to the Baraut tahsil, the head-quarters of which were 
subsequently transferred to B&gpat. 
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Begamabad, a town in pargaiiab Jaldlabad and bihsil Ghaziabad in tlie Moe* 
rut district, is distant 14- miles from Mc(3rut and 28 miles from Delili. The 
j>opulatioii in 1865 was 2,997, and in 1872 was 2,889, occupying 645 houses. 
The town lies on the Dehli Grand Trunk Road, and has now a station of the 
Panjub and Dehli Railway. It was founded by one Nawab Zafar Ali, who 
purchased the site. The Juts bought the place from liim and built a second 
village to the east of Zafar All’s site, and called it Budhana. From the Jata 
the lands passed into the hands of a bidy of the Deliii royal family, who called 
the place Begamabad. There is a temple here built by Rani Bala Bai of 
Gwaliar seventy years ago. Tlioro are also the ruins of a lino mosque built by 
Nawab Zafar Ali just outside tlic town. There is a road-officer’s bungalow, 
an encampiag-ground for troo])S, a lir.st-class police-station, post-office, tele¬ 
graph-office, school, bazar, and a good water-supply. TIio Cliaukidari Act is 
in force in Begamabad, and in 1873 supported a village police numlTering six 
men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 288. This is met from a house-tax, 
which in 1872-73 yielded a rov^cniic of Rs. 391, falling at Re. 0-2-2 per head 
of the population and Re. 0-11-7 per house assessed (539). Tlio expenditure 
daring the same year was Rs. 375, which was met Irom the income and a 
balance of Rs. 39 from tht> previous year. 

BiJwAriA or Bajwa a, a town in parganah Barnawa and tahsil Sardhana of 
the Meerut district, is distant 23 miles from Meerut. In 1865 the population 
was 3,484, and in 1871 was 3,469, for the most part Jiifs. It is said to be 500 
years old. This place was confiscated after the mutiny and host/Owed by Govern- 
irent on Wil&yat Husain Khun, son of Taj-ud-din Hasan Khan, vazir of the 
Nawdl) of Lucknow, for his loyalty. 

Binauli, a town in parganah Barndwa .and tahsil Sardhana of the Meerut 
district, lies 28 miles from Meerut In 1865 the population was 2,172, and in 
1872 was 2,257, occupying 599 houses in the Krishni-Ilindan dudb. The soil 
around is sandy, mixed with clay enough to give it a yellowish colour. Water 
in wells is found at a depth of 40 feet from the surface ; within the town it is 
brackish and outside it is sweet. To the west of the town is a large unsightly 
excavation reaching close up to tho town and often full of stagnant water. The 
space between it and the town is covered with filth of all kinds. The surface 
drainage runs southwards towards the Krishni. ITie chief residents are Sa- 
raugi Baniyas. There is a second-class police-station, a post-office, and a brick- 
built sarai said to have been constructed some 150 years ago. The Chaukiddri 
Act is in force in the town, and in 1873 supported a village police numbering 
six men of all grades at an annual coat of Be. 240. This is met from a house- 
tax, which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue of Rs. 93, falling at Be. 0-0-7 per bead 
of tho population and Re. 0-2-5 per house assessed (599). The expenditure 
during the same year was Rs. 46. . 
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ChaNdlawaDj a village of parganab Kitlior in the Mawdna tahsil of the Mee¬ 
rut district, lies 17 miles from Meerut. It is also called Mab41wa, and had 
in 1865 a poi)ulfition of 2,556 and in 1872 of 2,478, for the most part Tagas 
(Hindus). The diwuri (or agent) of Nain Singh built the large house called the 
Mahal. There is a market on Wednesdays. 

Chhaprault, a parganah in tahsil BAgpat of the Meerut district, is bounded 
on the north by the Miizaftarnagar district, on the east by Baraut, on the 
west by the Jumna, and on the soiitli by Kutiina. The census of 1872 gives 
the total area at 58 square miles and 335 acres, of which 45 square miles and 
534 acres are cultivated. The area assessed to Government revenue amounts 
to 58 square miles and 307 acres, of which 45 square miles and 506 acres arc 
cultivated and four square miles and eighteen acres are culturable. 

Five villages lying along the Jumna in this parganah, on the edge of the high 

cliff of the uplands, have a belt of sandy soils, but with 
Condition of the parganah. i -i p t • i • 

this excej^tion the soil of the cntiro parganah consists 

of a rich black loam of great fertility, wdiich produces fine crops of wheat, 
tobacco and sugarcane. Both Sir H. M. Elliot in 1836 and Mr. Forbe.s in 
1866 consider this parganah as tVie finest in the district, and more capable than 
any other of bearing a uniform average of assessment. Though wells have been 
iu a great measure superseded by canals the well capabilities are good : the 
water is near the surface and htehcha wells can easily be sunk. The J^ts are 
proprietors in all the 31 villages <ixcepifour, and their position amongst the culti¬ 
vating body boars even a greater pro|)ortion to the whole, as the J6ts not only 
till their own estates but hold a considerable quantity of land as tenants in other 
estates. Transfers amounted to only 16 per cent, of the total area, of which four 
j>er cent, was by public sale, eight by private sale, and four by mortgage. In 
1829 the J 4ts owned all but one village. There has not been any remission of reve¬ 
nue during the currency of Sir H. Elliot’s assessment, and the only two cases of 
default were at once mot by a threat of transfer to other proprietors. The great 
success of the past settlement has no doubt in a great measure been due to its hav¬ 
ing been based on village capabilities, with a due regard both to particular cir¬ 
cumstances affecting each village and the general results obtainable from an all¬ 
round rate on the whole parganah. There have been few ebangea in area be¬ 
yond the addition in 1841 of the Tanda portion of the small parganah of Tdnda 
Phug&na, includiug twelve villages, and the transfer in 1852 of four villages to 
other parganahs. The result of the present assessment has been to increase the 
incidence of the land-revenue on the total and culturable areas, with a reduction 
on the cultivated area—a result due to the small margin now left for exten¬ 
sion of cultivation. The revenue has risen from Rs. 82,801 to Rs. 89,725, 
giving a rate per cultivated acre at settlement of Rs. 3-1-5 as compared witli 
Rs. 3-5-2 before. 
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Mr Glvn in 1829 at first recommended this parganah for permanent settl^ 
«nt buTsuLqucntly withdrew his letter and permitted a reduction. Su 
H. Elliot found the parganah very much under-assessed. ‘ 

laces assessed by him, the revenue from lh29'30 to 1839- was xe 
M a? n at Rs 47 915 or the last assessment ( Us. 40,G3G) i>lus an increase of 

Settlement. .13,549 for the years 1840-41 to 1844-45, 

and to Us. 60,021 for the years 1845-46 to 18o3-54. The landa Milages were 

at this time included in parganah Kairana. „„HlATnont8 in 

The following statement compares the past and present settlements m 

detail:—' _ 
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82,801 
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Present, ... 

37,4S9 

3,738 

4,767 

)i7,439 

1,485 

28,924 

33,691 
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According to the census of 1872 parganah Chhaprauli contained 20 inha¬ 
bited villages, of which one had less than 200 inhabit- 
Population. ^ between 200 and 500 ; five had between 

500 and 1,000; six bad between 1,000 and 2,000 ; one had between 2,000 and 
3,000 ; and two had between 3,000 and 5,000. The towns containing more than 
5,000 inhabitants were Chhaprauli, with 5,594 inhabitants, and Kirthal, with 
5,651 inhabitants. The total population in 1872 numbered 37,975 souls (17,511 
females), giving 644 to the square mile. Classified according to religion 
there were 31,756 Hindus, of whom 14,581 were females ; 6,219 Musalm&ns, 
amongst whom 2,930 were females. Distributing the Hindu population 
amongst the four great classes, the census shows 3,362 Brahmans, of whom 
1,512 were females; 23 Eajputs, including 9 females; 2,462 Baniyaa 

(1,111 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is included in the 
other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 25,909 Souls, of 
whom 11,949 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this 
parganah are the Gaur (8,159), Bhat, Sarasut, Ach^raj (63), and GujrAti, The 
Eajputs belong to the Chauh&n clan, and the Baniyas to the AgarwAl (1,116), 
Saraugi (1,186), and Bishni (141) subdivisions. The other castes showing 
more than one thousand persons each are the Kahdr (2,401), JAt (11,071), 
Chamir (4,324), and Bhangi (1,733), The following have less than one 





thousand members each :—Mali, Jogi, Garariya, HajjAm, Barhai, ISon^r, Liohar, 
Kumhar, Bluirbliiinja, Jalaha, Gujar, Gosliiiin, Baii Agi, Kayuth, Chliipi, Kaldl, 
Darzi, Mall/ili, and Lalicra. Musalindns are distributed amongst Shaikhs (4,^)17), 
Sayyids (21)), Mughals (28), and Pathdns (362): the remainder are unspecified. 
The occupations of the peoj)le are shown in the statistics collected at tlio 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of th(^ male 
Occupations, adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 

468 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 1,161 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washer men, &c. ; 3,257 in commerce, in buy¬ 
ing, selling, keejdng or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods; 5,399 in agricultural operations; 2,006 in industrial 
ojcupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There was only one person returned as labourer 
and 555 as of no specified oeciipation. Taking the total population irrespec¬ 
tive of age or sex, the same returns give 10,010 as landholders, 5,345 as culti¬ 
vators, and 22,620 as engnged in occupations unconneeted with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 785 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 20,464 souls. 
Chhaprauli was in 1196 fasH (1789 A.D.) assigned in ;V/V/?V to Shhh Nizam-ud- 
din, comptroller of the imperial household, by whom it was held until the 
beginning of 1205 fasU (1798 A.D.), when he was dispossessed by Lakwa 
l>Ada about the close of the same year or the beginning of 1799 A.D. Shah 
NizArn-ud-din was reinstated in tha jdrfir by Sindhia and remained in posses¬ 
sion until tno raius of 1801, when the jdgir was resumed by Mr. Perron, and 
from that time formed a portion of the revenue-paying lands. Kuri Dhirki 
was held iikjdtjir by the Nawab of Jhajhar until 1835-36, when it lapsed to 
Government. The principal villages not separately noticed are Rataura, 
Ratnala, Siib and Jub, all chiefly inhabited by J&ts. 

CHHAPnAULi, a large village in the parganah of the same name in the Meerut 
district, is distant 5 miles from Meerut. In 1847 the population numbered 
•’3,878 souls; in 1853 the numbers are not recorded, but in 1865 they were 
266, and in 1872 there were 5,594 inhabitants, of whom 4,691 were Hindus 
>,177 females) and 903 were MusalmAns (440 females). The great number 
1847 is due to the inclusion of outlying hamlets in the town census. The 
village contains about 1,200 houses, all but two of which are mud-built. 
)^ere are five pattis or subdivisions—Dbaknausya, Chandoiyan^^ Dh&d4n 
'llwAra, Bhau41a, and Jagmalan. Tlie bazar consists of two uarro>v unmetal- 
-‘d streets, which cross each other at right angles to form % chmh There is 
also a small row of shops called the N&ya Baaar, 
and a small m^rl^et-place and sar&i. The site is fairly 


Site, 
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Muj, the centre is Ingh, the natural drainafre is good, and there are few un- 
si rrhtly excavations around ilie site. The wat(»r iu wells is found at a depth of 
15 feet from the surface, butowitig to the good drainage tlie public health is 
not affected. There is a large eoinrnunity of Saraugi Baniyas here, occupying 
about sixty houses and po^sessing a fine Unripb*. The Jats are said to have 
colonised this place some 1,100 years ago, and io have given it the present 
name because they lived in chh ipars or straw liuts (!) About 150 years ago 
they received amongst them the Jats of Mirpur, who had been almost ruiued 
by the incursions of tlie Sikhs, and since then ilu^ town lias im‘n‘ascd in num¬ 
bers. It is purely a large agricultural villag(', without trade or manufactures. 
A market is held on Tuesdays, and there is a station of police and a post-office 
here. 

Dabathwa or Dabathuwa, a town in parganah Sardbana of the Meerut 
district, is nine miles from Meerut. The population in 18fi5 was 2,446, and in 
1872 was 2,888. It is said to have been found-nl by some Sayyids more than 
600 years ago. There is a considerable sugar tra Ic carried on by tbe Mahajans 
of this village, and large quantities of sugar are refined hero. There are two 
kheras close by Dabathwa. The khora Chauhan was peopled with Ghauhaus 
by the Sayyids, but the colony went to ruin 400 years ago. The Gujars then 
lived there, and after tVmi the Jats, who a|)propriiited both the small villages 
whose site is now marked by the khera and the p-irent village as well. They 
are the zaminddrs to this day. The second khera is a small one and is known 
simply as the khera. 

Da'dri, a village in parganah Meerut of the Meerut district is distant 16 
miles from the civil station. It was formerly one of the resi lenoes of the 
Gujar chief, Nairi Singh, through the site of whoso fort the railway now runs* 
The rajbaha near the site is said to impede the local drainage and to affect 
injuriously the public health. The population iu 1872 numbered 1,32G souls, 
chiefly Qtijars. There is a police-station here. 

Da'ha, a largo village in parganah Barnawa and tahsil Sardliana of the 
Meerut district, is distant a little more than 23 miles from Meerut In 1865 
the population was 3,351, and in 1872 was 3,136. It is said to be 700 years 
old. Tbe Jats of this village have always been a troublesome and aggressive 
race, and are credited with many acts of violence, among which was the deatruo- 
tion of Tdlibpnr some two centuries ago. D4ha was confiscated after tlje 
mutiny and is now held by direct management; It has a second-class polioe- 
station and a district post-office. 

DAbna, the principal town of the parganah of the same name iu the Meerat 
disWct, is situated 23 miles from Meeruti The- population iu 1852 was 4,308, 

In p72 there were 5>605 inhabitants, of whom 
, 64 were Hindus (l,210female4) and3,041‘ w^ Mnsakodos (1,555 femitibt), 
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occupying 1,160 houses. A mile to the east flows tho Ganges canal, and a 
channel from the right Dasna rajbaha flows past the village site. The place 
was founded by Raja SalArsi, a liajpiit, in the time of Mahmud Ghaznavi. It 
was ravaged by Ahmad Shdh Abdali in his great irruption in 1760, when ho 
pulled down the large fort. In the mubarram an urs or religious fair is 
held at the town in honour of Saeikh Alladiya Makhdiim Shah Wildyat. 
At the Mandir Devi, too, there is a small bi-annual Hindu fair. Mr, Micliors 
indigo factory is established at Mastiri in the neighbourhood of this town. 
The enormous quantity of indigo grown in this parganah for the supply of 
this, Mr. Skinner’s, and other factories is illustrative of the trading spirit 
that has sprung up in these Provinces since the advent of the British Gov¬ 
ernment There is a second-class police-station and a post-office here. Tho 
Chaukidari Act is in force in Dasna, and in 1873 supported a village police 
numbering twelve men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 576. This is 
met from a house-tax, which in 1872 yielded a revenue of Rs, 455, falling at 
Be. 0-1-3 per head of the population and Be. 0-7-5 per house assessed (982). 
The expenditure during the same year was Rs. 499, which was met from the 
income and a balance of Rs. 49 from the previous year. 

Dasna, a parganah in tahsil Gb6.ziabad or Ghfiziuddinnagar, in the Meerut 
disrict, is bounded on the east by Hapur, on the north by Jalalabad, on the 
west by Loni, and on the south by the Bulandshahr district. The census 
statistics of 1872 gives tho total area as 137 square miles and 167 acres, of 
which 102 square miles and 467 acres were cultivated. The area assessed to 
Government revenue amounted to 130 square miles and 414 acres, of which 
100 square miles and 209 acres were cultivated, and of the remainder 10 square 
miles and 86 acres are returned as unculturable. 

The soils in this parganah consist for the most part of a firm clay admirably 

adapted for kuchcha wells and yielding fine crops 
Condition of the parganah. « i . t - • x j mi i 

of wheat when irrigated. The Ganges canal runs 

through the whole parganah, and there are few parts of the district that have 
improved so much during the last thirty years. Tho irrigated area has in¬ 
creased from 26,454 acires to 46,174 acres, of which 22,943 acres are watered 
from the canal, 22,608 acres from wells, and 623 acres from tanks. The canal 
has driven out well-irrigation to the extent of 3,846 acres. Cultivation has in¬ 
creased from 47,943 acres to 61,932 acres, and there are still 15,241 acres of 
good soU under dAdA jungle awaiting the plough. The general history con¬ 
nected with the past and present settlements and other matters pertaining to tho 
economical history of the parganah have been sufficiently indicated undef tho 
district notice. I Tamsfera in this parganah have been frequent, but are mostly 
doe to confiscations for rebellion* Mr. Forbes writes;—The cause for tho 
rebellion of the Bajpdts is difficult to account for, certainly it was not the result 
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of heavy assessment and indigence of ciroiiinstances. In on(3 or two instances 
it is well known the people seized the opportunity of figlitiiig out old feuds and 
rose against their neighbours rather than against the Government, and in one 
case it is much to be feared the proprietors paid with their estates for the evil 
deeds of the non-proprietors of other castes.” The Rajpiits strongly ]>redoini- 
nate throughout the parganali and are better cultivators here than elsewhere. 
The farming is of the highest order, and the riclicst crops, particulaidy cotton 
and wheat, are extensively grown, Mr. Skinner has a Ijirge indigo factory at 
Uehra. 


Dasna in 1807 formed the head-quarters of a iabsil including Dasna and 
Shik&rpur. The following statement compares the statistics of the past and 
jwesent settlement: — 
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According to the cousu: of 1872 parganali Dasna contained 104 inhabited 
villages, of which 20 liad less than 200 ^iliabitants; 38 
opulatlon. Ijetw^een 200 and 500; 22 had between 500 and 1,000; 
15 had betw'oon 1,000 and 2,000; 5 had betw^een 2,000 and 3,000; and tw^o 
had been botw’een 3,000 and 5,000. The towns containing more tlian 5,000 
inhabitants are DAsna wdth 5,605 and Pilkhua with 6,239. The total popula¬ 
tion in 1872 numbered 81,332 souls (37,785 females), giving 594 to the square 
mile. Classified according to religion there were 59,082 Hindus, of whom 
27,026 were females; 22,163 Musaliudns, amongst whom 10,723 were females; 
and 88 Christians, Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 7,019 Brahmans, of whom 3,269 w'ere females; 
12,501 Rajpdts, including 5,305 females; 4,094 Baniyas (1,812 females); 
whilst the great mass of the population is included in ^Hhe other castes” of 
the census returns, which show^ a total of 35,468 souls, of whom 16,640 are 
females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are tlie 
Gaur (6,466), Bhdt (206), Sarasut, Achdraj, Dasa, and Pallewdl. The Rajputs 
belong to the Tonwdr (3,437), Chauhdn (365), Badgdjar, Dhangar, Gahlot, 
Pimdir, Bisen, and Janghata clans ; the Baniyas to the Agarwdl (3,921), 
fearaugi and Bisbni subdivisions. The other castes numbering more than 
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one thousanJ persons each are the Koli (2,486), Garariya (1,335), Kahdr 
(1,351), Hajjiim (1,204), Jdt (3,662), Kumh6.r (1,153), Chamdr (11,702), 
Bhangi (3,175), Giijar (1,330), and Ahir (1,531). Those having less than one 
thousand members are the Taga, Mali, Jogi, Barhai, Sondr, Loh&r, Bharbhunja, 
Dhiina, Goshain, Buiragi, Khattri, Kdyath, Chhipi, Kaldl, Dhobi, Tcli, Saisi, 
Kanjar, Rahti, Agariya, Orh, Mevvati, Chai, Raj, and Ahar. The Musalmdus 
are distributed amongst Shaikhs (7,609), Sayyids (406), Mughals (194), and 
rathaus (587) ; the remainder are undistinguished. 

The census statistics show that of tlie male adult population (not leas than 
fifteen years of age), 352 were employed in professions, 
Occupations. 3,097 in domestic service, 1,646 in commerce, 12,939 
in cultivating the soil, 2,710 in the mechanical arts and manufactures, while 
4,029 wore retnrncil as labourers and 837 of no specified occupation. Of the 
total population the same enumeration gives 16,440 as landholders, 21,731 as 
cnltivators,and43,I58 asengagediii occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics show only 1,083 males out of a total male population 
of^43,458 souls as able to read and write. In 1852 there were 145 (^states iji 
parganali Dusna, having an area of 109,454 acres ; in 1853 these were reduced 
to 110, with an area of 86,654 acres. 

Da'teiu, a station of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, is situated in parga- 
nah daldlabad of the Meei'ufc district, in lat. 28°-44'-6^' and long, 77®-41'-2‘i/' 
at an elevation of 767*0 feet above the level of the sea. The upper markstono of 
the surve^^ is situated about half u mile south-east of the village of that name, 

4 () miles south-east of Kalcluua, 5*8 miles north-east of Nahul, and about 1*5 
miles north-no^-west of Pilkhua Girdharpur. 

Dauka'la., a village on the Sahdranpur road, in parganah Meerut of the 
Meerut district, is distant nine miles north from Meerut, The population in 
1872 was 3,373. It is situated in a highly cultivated country, watered in every 
direction by the Ganges canal. There is an encamping-ground for troops, and 
supplies and water are obtainable. There is a first-class police-station here. 

Dhaulahi or Dholri, sometimes known as Rasiilpur Dhauldri, a village on 
the Hindan in parganah Meerut of the Meerut district, lies in lat. 28®-55'-14'^' 
and long. 77®-31 ''-15,'^ at an elevation of 780’8 feet above the level of the sea. 
The upper markstono of the Great Trigonometrical Survey station is situated 
on slightly elevated ground near the village. This height was deduced trigono¬ 
metrically. 

Dhaulana, a town in parganah DAsna, in tahsil GhAziabad of the Meerut 
district, is situated some distance to tlie left of the Ganges canal, 25 miles from 
Meerut. In 1865 the population was 3,667, and in 1872 was 3,175, composed 
mostly of Hindu RajpAts, occupying 701 houses. There is a fine temple here 
dedicated to M Alan or Malaudi Devu At one time the people of BhaulAna used 
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to worship at Nagla KAshi, but about thirty years ngo the hostile Ilajpuib of these 
two villages fought at the fair held in honour of the sati Malandi, after which 
they built the present temple. There is a post-office and a second-class police- 
station* The people still remember its sack by tbe^ Sikhs in 1780. The 
Chaukiddri Act is in force is Dhaulana, and in 1873 supported a village 
police numbering seven men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 330. 
This is met from a house-tax, which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue of Rs. 343, 
falling at Re. 0-1-7 per head of the population and Re. 0 7-10 per house 
assessed (700). The expenditure during the same year was Rs. 302, which 
was met from the income and balance of Rs. 37 from the previous year. 

Dohai, a village in parganah Jalalabad, is distant 21*5 miles from Meerut. 
The population in 1872 numbered 1,491 souls. There is a police-station hero. 

FARfDNAGAR, a town in parganah Jalalabad and tahsil of Gliaziubad in the 
Meerut district, is distant 16 miles from Meerut. Tiie population in 1865 was 
4,525, and in 1871 was 4,941, for the most part Bihielies and Rajputs. The 
village was founded by Nawab Faridiin Khan in the reign of Akbar, who had 
the neighbouring lands cleared of jungle. The place is one mile off* the li&pur 
and Bogamabad road. 

FaRUKHNAGAi:, ;i villager in parganah Loni of the Meerut district, 14 miles 
north-east of Dehli, on the Meerut and Dehli road, is situatoJ on tlu^ right bank 
of the Hindau, which is here crossed by a ford IVojii two to i \vc> and a lijilf feet 
deep. The country around is open and cultivated, and th<' roads are good* 
The ChaukidAri Act is in force in Fariik])nagar, and in 1873 supported a vil- 
age police numbering three m(?n of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 144. 
This is met from a liouso-tax, which in 1872-73 yielded a rovcJiue of Rs. 330, 
falling at Re. 0-3-5 per head of the ])opiilatioj» and Re. 1-2-1 per lioiiso assessed 
(291). The expenditure during the same year was Rs. 278, which was met 
from the income and a balance of Rs. 29 from the previous year. 

Garhmuktesar, a town in the parganah of the same name in the Meerut 
district, is situated on the right bank of the Ganges in lat. 28'^-47''-10'^ and 
long. 78*^-8'-30", at a distance of 26 miles from Meerut. According to tho 
census of 1847 it had a population numbering 7,168 souls; iu 1852 the popula¬ 
tion was 8,781, and in 1865 it amounted to 8,761. In 1872 tho population 
numbered 7,962 souls, of whom 5,401 were Hindus (2,489 females) and 2,561 
were MusalmAus (1,203 females). The town stands on tho high cliff of tho 
right bank of the GangeSj four miles below its junction with the Burh Ganga, 
and contains 2,458 houses, many of which arts brick-built and in good repair. 
The principal bazar, which is also the principal road, runs from west to east, and 
The site dips down suddenly as it approaches the khadir oi the 

Ganges. Beginning on the west there are four largo 
Bm'iiB for travellers, and beyond this an open space used as a grain market^ 

50 
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Next commences the regular bazar lined with good shops, which towards tlie edge 
of the cliff are two-storeyed and brick bailt. This road is metalled and paved 
with bricks In places, and on its descent to the Ganges has been carefully sloped 
away and a good brick-on edge causeway with a gentle gradient constructed for 
the convenience of cart traffic. The houses on cither side of the principal street 
are closely packed together and the lanes are narrow and unmetalled» The 
drainage throughout is perfect, the rainfall at once running off to the Ganges. 
A new dispensary has been built between the Brahman and Musalm6n quarters, 
and a new police-station to the north of the town. The site is sandy, but below 
the sand there is a good stratum of firm soil which admits of wells being built 
The drinking-water is good and is found at a depth of from 30 to 50 feet from the 
surface. As might be expected, there are a great number of Brahmans resident 
here who are popularly supposed to occupy one-half the town, but there is also a 
considerable Musalman element, the head of whom was hanged for rebellion in 
the mutiny. The town is an agricultural one, and there is little trade except in 
timber and bambus, which are rafted down the Ganges from the Duu and 
Garbw61 forests. The Chaukiddri Act is in force in Garhmuktesar, and in 1873 
supported a village police numbering 27 men of all grades at an annual cost of 
Rs. 1,686. This is met from a house-tax, whicih in 1872-73 yielded a revenue 
of Rs. 3,181, fulling at Re. 0-3-9 per head of the population and lie. 1-2-3 per 
house assessed (1,628). The expenditure during the same year was Es. 4,861, 
which was met from the income and a balance of Rs. 4,528 from the previous 
year. 

The place is said to have been a muhalla of Hastindpur, and frequent men- 
Uistorv made of it in the Bhdgavat Purina and in the 

Mahdbhdrata. There was a very ancient fort here, 
which was repaired by Mir Bhdwan, a Marhatta loader, and was in such pre¬ 
servation at the early period of British rule that only a very small expenditure 
was necessary to fit the place for a tahsil. Garhmuktesar is occasionally men¬ 
tioned by the Persian historians as a garrison town. The name is derived from 
the great temple of Mukteswara Mahadeo, dedicated to the goddess Ganga. 
There are four principal temples,—two high, placed on the cliff, and two lower 
down—in all of which Ganga, formed of white marble and clothed in brocade, 
is worshipped. The one near the Meerut road contains the sacred well, with 
the waters of which every one must be washed before his sins are cleansed. 
Near this temple there are no less than eighty eati pillars, marking the spots 
where wives, in times not so far removed, gave up their lives on the funeral 
pyre of their departed husbands. The great fair is held on the day of the full 
moon of K&rttik, when some 200,000 pilgrims congregate here from all parts of 
the country. Double this number assemble on the sixth and twelfth years, and 
even greater numbers each fortieth year. Fairs are also held on the SomwAti 
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Amaw&s, or the hist day of the lunar month when it falls on a Monday; on the 
full moon of Baisdkh ; on the ninth day of the li^ht forini/rht of Jetb, and on 
any other day when certain planets are in conjunction with certain others or 
with certain points of tlie zodiac. There is a ferry i in the rains and a bridge- 
of-boats for the remainder of the year joining tlio Meerut and Moradabad 
metalled roads. There is a first-class police-station and a travellers’ bungalow 
near the town, and an encamping-ground for troops. Fonnorly both banks of 
the river for several miles in width were overgrown with a thick grassy jungle 
and were muoli infested with tigers, but now the jungle has entiredy disappeared 
owing to the increase of cultivation. 

Garhmuktesar, a parganali in (alisil Hapur of the Meerut district, is 
situated on the riglit bank of the Ganges, and is bounded on the south by 
Puth, on the west by Hapur, and on tlie iiortli by Kithor. According to the 
census of 1872 parganah Garhnmktesar had, then, an area of 105 square miles 
and 122 acres, of which 09 square miles and 107 acres were cultivated. The 
area assessed to Government revenue amounted to 98 square miles and 388 
acres, of which 64 square miles and 9 acres were cultivated ; of the remainder, 
15 square miles and 297 acres were returned as unculturable. 

The parganah is small, and the soil is poor owing to the presence of sandy 

, ridges or dunes which traverse this parganah in many 

Condition of the parganah. , , ,, . -i •• 

places, so that some villages arc situated amid prairies 

of rolling sand.’ Although bordering on the Ganges the cultivable land in 

the river bed is not considerable, but the soils close to the high banks of the 

river make up for smallness of area in fertility, producing fine crops of rice 

and sugarcane. In this manner estates with a mixed upland and lowland area 

make up their revenue. The portions of the upland bordering the kliddir 

are, as a rule, cut up into ravines, sandy and unirrigatod, with only patches 

of cultivation entirely dependant upon the wdntor rains. The general history 

of the past and present settlements of this parganah has been given under the 

district notice, as well as of rents and other matters pertaining to its economical 

history. Irrigation is conducted almost entirely from ^vells^ and ihougb needing 

canal-irrigation more than any other parganali it receives least. Oat of 110 

estates the canal reaches only 34 and irrigafos only about one-fourili of their 

total area. It would bo among the first pnrganabs in the district to suffer in 

times of dr ought. Still irrigation has trebled since the last setLlomcnt. There 

* The net rerenne of thU ferry Iirb been—• 


Bs. Bs. Bs. 

lMS-63 ... 6,3S9 1866.66 ... H.aso 1868-69 ... 11,480 

1863-64 ... 9,863 1866-67 ... 9,887 1869-70 ... 17,819 

1884.65 ... 11,930 1867-68 ... 19,888 1870-71 ... 91,080 


wmB*. 98,880, The ferry W8i held under direct management in 18(2-88 and 
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are at present 308 pukka and 304 kuchc7iavfe]h^ working 544 laos^ in the estates 
assesssed with revenue, but 157 of those are used for drinking purposes alone. 

The capabilities for well-sinking, owing to the sandy nature of the soil, are 
not good except in a few places, and here every advantage is taken of the cir¬ 
cumstance. The cultivation is on the whole good, and in some villages as 
high as is to bo found in any other parganah in the district. Transfers 

have taken place during the currency of the past 
Settlements. , ^ 

.settlement, affecting 29 per cent, ol the total area. 

Of those 12,208 acres were by private s do, 2,843 acres by auction sale, and 
3,531 acres by mortgage. Mr. Forbes is inclined to eliminate private sales 
from this account before drawing unfavourable conclusions, as this class of 
sales, at least in this parganah, arc chiefly duo to the groat increase in the 
value of land. In the large estate of (Tarhmuktesar the land is of very 
little value for agricultural purpose.s, 3 ^et the sanctity of the neighbourhood has 
given tlie ravines and sandy iialas about the town a fictitious value. Bankers, 
tradesmen, and men of all classes from all the country round are now eagerly 
buying up small plots, enclosing, levelling, sinking wells, planting gardens, 
and ill some instances building small summer-houses in order to have a footing 
on such holy ground.” The Tagas and Rajputs, who are the largest proprie¬ 
tors, have also sold and bought most, whilst the Jats sold only 633 acres and 
purchased 2,538 acres. Tliore are 101 revenue-paying and nine revenue-free 
estates in the parganah. The Tagas hold 22 and have shares in 13 others; 
the Jdts own 14 and have shares in 13 others; Rajputs hold 11 whole estates 
and portions of 18, and the remainder are held by Afghdns, Grujars, Brahmans, 
Shaikhs, Sayyids and others. 

The following statement shows the statistics of the past and present settle¬ 
ments ;— 


Period of setilcmcni. 

f 

Total area. 

Barren and revenue- 
free. 

Cultivable. 

Cultivated. j 

__ 1 

Total assessable. 

05 

0 

a 

► 

0) 

1 - 

g M 

ll 

1“ 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Total. 

1 


Acres 

i 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Bs. 

Re. a 

P- 

Former, ... 

58.390 

9,068^ 

19,739! 

.3,823 

25,760 

20,583 

49,332 

48,096 

1 10 

0 

Present, ... ... I 

67,322 

10,626| 

>2,529 

10,919 

33,348 

44,^67 

56,796 

68,880 1 

1 5 

3 


According to the census of 1872, parganah Garhmuktesar contained 80 
inhabited villages, of which 25 had less than 200 
inhabitants; 27 had between 200 and 500; 19 had 
between 500 and 1,000 ; 0 had between 1,000 and 2,00 ; 2 had botwoon 2,000 


ropulatioa. 
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and 3,000. The only town containing more than 5/)00 inliabitants is Garhmuk 
tesar itself, with 7,962 inhabitants. The total population in 1872 numbered 
46,913 souls (21,949 females), giving 447 to the square mile. Classified ac¬ 
cording to religion there wore 33,043 Hindus, of whom 15,326 were females; 
13,870 Musalmdns, amongst whom 6,623 wore females. Distributing the 
Hindu population amongst the four groat classes, the census shows 3,538 
Brahmans, of whom 1,679 were females ; 1,718 Kajputs, including 746 females; 
1,717 Baniyas (787 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is in. 
eluded in “ the other castes” of the census returns, whicli show a total of 
26,070 souls, of wdiom 12,114 are females. Tlie principal Brahman sub¬ 
divisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (2,881), Sarasiit (259), Bhat 
(57), Achdraj (79), Sanadh and Nagar. Bajpiits belong to tii(i Chauhaii (1,215), 
Tonwdr, Pauwar, Jddon and Dor (60) clans, and tlie Baniyas to the Agarwal 
(1,451) and Mahesri subdivisions. The other castes having more than one 
thousand members each are the Taga (1,807), Jdt (2,907 ), Charndr (8,959), 
Bhangi (1,356), and Giijar (2,203). Those having less than one thousand mem¬ 
bers are the Mdli, Jogi, KoH, Qarariya, Kahar, Hajjain, Barhai, Sonar, Kumlidr, 
Bharbhiioja, Dhiiua, Qosbain, Ahir, Bairdgi, Kdyath, Kaldl, Lodha, Kliatlk, 
Fakir, Ghosi, Khagi, and Ahar. Musalmans are distributed amongst bhaikhs 
(12,205), Pathdns (309), Sayyids (76), and Muglials (33) : the remainder are 
unspecified. 

The census returns of 1872 give the occupations of the people also. They 
show that of the male adult population (not less than 
Occui)atun8. fifteen years of age), 555 were engaged in professional 

employments ; 1,455 were employed in domestic service ; 3,382 in commerce; 
7,359 in cultivating the soil; 2,314 in the mechanical arts and manufactures, 
and 450 were returned as of no specified occupation. Taking the total popu¬ 
lation of the parganah, the same inquiry sets down 4,088 as landowners, 
16,795 as cultivators, and 26,030 as pursuing occupations unconnected with 
agriculture. The educational statistics are imperfect, showing only 1,064 as 
able to read and write out of a male population numbering 24,964 souls. Up 
to 1819 Garhmuktesar was the head of a tahsil which in that year was 
transferred to H&pur and included H4pur, Ajr&ra-Sarfiwa, Bhojpur, JalM-. 
abad, and Garhmuktesar. There were 118 estates in 1852, reduced by trans¬ 
fers to 84 in 1853. 

Gha'ziabap or Gh&ziuddinnagdr, a flourishing town in parganah Loni and 
tahsil Ghdziabad in the Meerut district, is situated in lat. 28® -39' -55^ north, and 
long. 77 ®-28 '-10^ east, on the line of railway 28 miles from Meerut In 1847 
the population was 5,112; in 1853 there is no mention of Ghdziabad amongst 
the towns having more than 5,000 inhabitants. In 1865 the numbers were 
6,477, and in 1872 there were 7,365 inhabitants, of whom 4,762 were Hindus 
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(2,259 females) and 2,598 were Musalindus (1,178 females) and 5 Christians. 
The town lies at a short distance from the left bank of the Hindan river, which is 
navigable from this place to the Jurnna, a distance of 30 miles, for small boats 
and rafts. The site comprises portions of the villages of JAtwara, Kaila, and 
Bhaunja. It at present comprises an oblong space about 
1,000 yards long by 500 yards broad, bordered by brick 
walls and divided lengthwise from east lowest by a main street, and in breadth 
from north to south by a second street. At the extremity of each of these ways 
is agate-way. The first street is called the Purina Bazar, and is lined on each 
side by shops, some of w'hich are tw^o-storeyed; the second street is called the N6ya 
Bazar, and both are broad, metalled, and drained. The shops are good, many 
are brick-built, and all are in good repair. The houses within this space and 
between the streets are closely packed together and divided by narrow, un¬ 
made lanes with some appearance of regularity. To the north-east is the brick- 
built sarai of the founder, Ghdzi-ud-diti. In 1872 the site had an area of 47 
acres 2 roods 10 poles, giving 153 jwsons to the square acre, and owing to the 
growth of trade it is intended to enlarge the town. The walls to the south- 
w’est are to be thrown down, and bazars will be built on a space of 58 Mghas 
towards the Grand Trunk Road, as the requirements of the town may demand. 
Lines of trees have already been planted there, and this is the site of the now 
tahsili and new school-house. To the east, the mud-built village of JAtwara 
kaldn contains the cultivators of the Ghdziabad lands, and here there is a fine 
tank with some good trees on its banks. At Kaila there is a second tank built 
by one Kdrata Rdm, Goshdin, about onehundredyears ago; the kothi or hut of 
the builder is on the bank of the tank. A fair road leads to the great sardi 
from the Purdua Bazar. The inner space of the sarai is 
capacious, and is surrounded by 120 masonry-built rooms 
adorned with pointed-arch fronts and affording good accommodation for travel¬ 
lers. The centre set of arches on each side are smaller and closer, and belong 
to separate places, set apart formerly for travellers of the better description. 
One of these buildings is now used as a police-station and another as a municipal 
hall. There is one mosque here and five others elsewhere in the town. There 
is one good temple called Mandir Dudheswarndtb. It is said that, some 200 
years ago, a Brahman happened to pass by this spot and saw a oow dig a small 
hole in the earth and let her milk flow into it. On hearing the wonderful cir¬ 
cumstance the Hindus built a temple over the spot and dedicated it to Dudhes- 
waru4th. Before this the place was a jungle. The excavations near the brick¬ 
fields, the improvement of the butchers’ quarter, and the repair of the wall and 
gates are all matters engaging the attemtion of the local aotborities. The welt 
water of the town is remarkably good, and water is found at a depth of from 40 
to 50 feet from the surface. There is no canal irrigation near, still autumn fever 


The sar&is. 
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is prevalent. Though the principal inhabitants aro Baniyas and Mabijana, there 
is no fixed market day. The talisd was removed here in 1859, and owing to 
the opening of the East Indian line and the Dehli and PanjiU) line, the place is 
yearly rising in importance. The East Indian Railway station was built in 
1865, and the Panjab lino was opened in 1869. Since then numerous railway 
barracks, bungalows, and houses for native employes have sprung up. 

The affairs of the municipality are managed by a committee of nine inem- 

.... bers, of whom three arc official, five are elected by the 

The municipahty. ^ ... . 

tax-payers, and one is nominated by the Railway Com¬ 
pany. The income is derived from an octroi, which in 1874-75, fell at 
Re. 1-4-0 per head of the population. The following btateineut shows tho 
income and expenditure for four years :— 


Iteceipts. 
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Rs. 
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Opening balance^ 

1,142 

206 

1,619 

1,976 

Collection, 

1,059 

1,227 

1,238 
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Class I. — Food & drink, 

6,361 

5,684 

3,817 

1,602 

Uead-ofliec, 
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: 

310 186 

60 

,, 11. — Animals for 

70 
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Original works, 
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1 
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rurchase of laiid. 

2,073 
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... 
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„ III.— Fuel, &c., ... 

60 
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Repairs, &c , ... 

57 
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„ IV. — Building ma- 
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Police, 

2,203 

2,393, 1,787 
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). V.—Drugs, spices, 

90 
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98 
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42 

68 

58 
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Charitable grants, 
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24 

28 
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22 

14 

15 
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37 
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U8 
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7,963. 
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1 
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Tho following statoiuvont shows tlio character aud valuo of the imports and 
the consumption j)er head of tho population : — 


ArticlcM. 

Value imported in 
l>=71-72. 

Imports in 
1872-73. 

jOonsun/pfion per 
head in 

Articles, 

Value imported in 
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p 

> 
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CO 

CO 
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22 0 8 
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Sugar, ... 
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Spices, 8tc , 
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Oil and oil¬ 
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Tobacco,..,! 
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Fruit, 

2,422 

1,016 

1.525; 

1 

1 

... 

Cloth, ...j 

1. i 

... 

47,788 


... 

4 9 2 


Tho consumption of grain in weight during 1872-73 amountod to 5 maunds 
33 sers 1 chhatdk per head. A toll on carts laden with grain has now been 
Bubstitutod for the duty on grain itself. Since the opening of the municipality 
many local improvements Lave been effected, but much still remains to be accom¬ 
plished. The streets have been widened, metalled and drained, conservancy 
has been placed on a stable footing, {ind educational institutions have been 
established in connexion with the municipality. The following statement shows 
the selling price of wheat at Ghaziabad from 1831 to 1870 :— 
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20 

^ 1849, ... 

36 

1859, ... j 

82 

1869, 

• •• 

18 

1840, 

21 

, I860, ... 

44 

I860, ... 1 

1 *7 j 

1870, 

»•« 

16 


Gh&ziabad was founded in 1740 by the Vazir Qhdzi-nd-din, son of Asaf 
J4h and brother of Saldbat Jang, ruler of the Bakhin, 
some account of whom is given in the introduction. It 
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was kDownas Ghdzlucldirmagar until tlio opening of the railway, when the name 
was shortened to Gh4ziabad. It was here that, in May 1857, the small British 
force from Meerut Buccessfully encountered the Belili rebels who had como 
out to oppose them. Gbdziabad lies on the Grand Trunk Road between 
Aligarh and Dehli, distant 11 miles from DAdri and 14| miles from Dehli. 
The road in both directions is metalled and bridged. From Dddri, in the 
Gujar country, the road passes by Dhum, 2 miles; Baclalpiir Milk, 4 miles ; 
Chhapraula, 6 miles. From Gbdziabad to Dehli, the Hinclan is crossed by a 
bridge at 1^ mihjs, Shahdara is passed at 8^ miles, aud the Jumna is crossed 
by the railway bridge at lOJ^ miles. The Grand Trunk Hoad enters Dehli by 
the CiilciUta gate, passes down the Clidndni Chuuk, and loaves it by the Labor 
gate for the Paiijab. 

QiiAziaiiad, a tahsil of the Meerut district, comprises the parganahs of 
Ddsna, JaldlahcV^ and Loni in the south-west of the district. According 
to the census of 1872 the total area then couiprised 494 square miles and 
252 acres, of which 353 square miles and 225 acres were cultivated. The 
area assessed to Government revenue contained 480 square miles and 37G 
acres, of which 347 square miles and 285 acres were cultivated, 79 square 
miles and 323 acres w'ere culturable, and 53 square miles and 408 acres w'ero 
barren. The land-revenue during the same jH^ar amounted to lls. 3,95,326 
(or with cesses Hs. 4,30,896), falling at the rate of Re. 1-4-0 on the total 
area per acre, Re. 1-4-7 on the area assessed to Government revenue, and 
Re. 1-12-0 on the cultivated aero. The population during the samo year 
numbered 253,037 souls, of whom 116,243 were females. There w^ere 512 
souls to each square mile, living in 356 villages. The same statistics show 
15 persons as insane, 17 as idiots, 34 as deaf and dumb, 650 blind, and 
74 lepers. All other subjects are noticed in the account of the district or 
separately under each parganah. 

Gohua or Gaura, also known as Gauha, a village in parganah HApur and 
tahsil of the samo name in the Meerut district, is distant about 15 miles from 
Meerut. In 1865 the population was 1,426, and in 1872 was 1,753. It was 
once the head of a tappa and a place of considerable importance. Tradition^ 
says that tlie cattle of the HastinApur Rajas were housed here. Near Gohra a 
khera or mound is said to mark the site of an ancient village, Bijayapur, under 
which name it is known to this day. . 

HAlPUR, a large town in tlie parganah of the same name in the Meerut 
district, is distant 18 miles from Meerut to tlie south. The population in 1865 
numbered 14,294, making it the second city in the district. In 1872 the 
nnmber was 14,544, of whom 8,696 were Hindus (4,036 females) and 
6,848 were Musalmdns (2,907 females), including one Christian. There are 
1,903 enclosures in the town, of which 1,147 are occupied by Hindus, The 
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enclosures contain 3,390 houses, of which 665, built by skilbnl labour, and 
1,402 mud huts arc occupied by Hindus, and 190 masonry 
lopulution. dwellings and 1,133 mud huts by Musaliudna. There 

arc 34 miihallas in the town. Dividing the population according to their call¬ 
ings, we have 298 registered as landowner'^, 1,053 as cultivators, and 13,192 as 
following occupations unconnected with agriculture. 669 Hindu males, 239 
Musalmau males, and four Hindu females out of the whole population are 
shown as able to read and write. Taking the male population not less than 
fifteen years of age (3,157 Hindus and 1,869 Miisalmans), the occupation of 
those numbering more than forty members are as follows:—Barbers (100), 
beggars (109), Liiek-layers (47), butchers (135), carpenters (78), cartmen 
(161), confectioners (40), cultivators (420), goldsmiths (46), grain-dealers (62), 
grecn-grocers (93), grocers (40), labourers (854), landowners (111), cloth- 
scllers (90), moiie)'-lenders (91), oil-makers (51), pandits (55), purohits (43), 
servants (738), slK)j)-keopers (548), shoemakers (77), sweepers (76), tailors 
(40), water-carriers (56), and weavers (146). 

Hapnr is rlUiated in tho angle formed by tho Bulaudshalir and Meerut 

. high road coming from the south, and tho Dehli and 

The site, i i 

CTarhmukteaar rumiiiig from east to west. The eleva¬ 
tion of tho stone bench-mark imbedded at the encamping-gronnd on the 
south-west side of the Meerut road is 692’94 feet above the level of the sea. Be¬ 


tween tho roads and the town are several fine groves and some cultivated land, 
so that the town itself'is hardly visible from either road. There are five gates — 
tho Dehli, Meerut, Garbrnuktesar, Kothi and Sikandra, or rather tho names 
have survived, for little rcmaiiis of either the gates or of the wall and ditch that 
once surrounded the town, now exist. Towards the Jarnah MasjiJ or principal 
mosque, in the centre of the town, the site is somewhat high, but, as a rule, 
it is level, and in places even lower than the surrounding fields. To the north 
the drainage finds its way to a large irregular excavation close to the Dehli 
road, and on the south-east there is a large reservoir connected with the 
Ohboiya Nala which carries oS'the superfluous moisture from three-fourths of 
the town. About the town, on all sides, are numerous small excavations often 
full of stagnant water. The principal bazar, known as the Purina Bazar, runs 
from the Meerut to the Dehli gate. To the west of this are th© Purina and 
Niva Mandis or niRTkets and Mahideoganj, all largo business-places ranBing 
parallel to each other, and bounded on the north by the Khubiri Bazar, and on 
the south by the Baziz and Halwii Bazars, which run out west from the 
Purina Bazar. All these bazars are lined with shops and form a compact 
business quarter. The Musalmdns reside chiefly to the east, and here the 
claaracter of the town is that of a large agrioultural village full of cattle and 
the appliancea of husbandry. To the west the streets are meatly metalled and 
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drained by saucer drains made by bricks, and the bouses are good, but to the 
oast and tlirouglumt tlic suburbs, apart from the principal roatls, the roads arc 
more broken waterways uneven and unmade. The \vat(;r is found in wells at a 
depth of 30 feet from the surfaci^, and is good. There is no canal irrigation 
within four miles, and thongli fever occurs during the rains, the general health 
of the people is good. 

The tahsili and police-station are situated outside the town on the Bulandsbahr 
road, and are accommodated in a largo hrick-hiiili structure inclosing a court¬ 
yard, well shaded with trees. The school is within the town in the Khub/i.ri 
Bazar and English is taught to an average of 49 pu}>ils. The dispensary is in 
the centre of the town in a good building purehas(3J (or tlie purpose, and has a 
daily attendance of* a))out 30 patients. There arc three saniis on the Meerut 
road and two others elsewhere, beside an encainjung-grouiul for troops. There 
are 28 mosques" and 25 temples in the town, and several sediools where the Korun 
is taught to about GO boys. The Chaukidarl Act was in force in Hdpur for 
many years, but since March, 1872, the Municipal Act lias been introduced. 

There is a largo market here every Monday, and a con¬ 
siderable trade in sacharine produce, grain, cotton, timber, 
bambtis and brass utensils is carried on. The aftairs of the municipality aro 
managed by a committoo comprisixig three official memhors and six meinbors 
elected by the tax-payors. The income is obtained from an octroi tax, wliich 
in 1874-75 fell at Ro. 1-0-3 per head of the population. The following 
statement shows the income and expenditure for four months of 1872-73 and 
for the entire years 1873-74 and 1874-75 


Receipts. 


Opening balance,... 

Class I.—Food and drink, 

„ II.— A nimaU for slaughter 
„ iri.—Fuel, &c. 

IV.—Building materials, 

„ V.^tirwgt, Bpioes, &c. 

„ VL—‘Tobacco, 

,, V II.-^tTextUe fabrics, 
^VIII.—Metals, 

Total of octroi^ ... 

Renta, ... 

Fines, 

Founds, 

MiBceUanoouB, ... 


CO 

Cl 

go 

1 

1873-74 j 

1874-75. i 

1 

Bs. 

Bs. 


881 

3,013 

618 

8,249 

6,943 

7,170 

, 48 

237 

860 

269 

630 

666 

414 

639 

616 

186 

4S8 

417 

30 

108 

118 

281 

1,184 

1,228 

S43 

976 

954 

4,770 

11,127 

11,347 

100 

216 

184 

37 

195 

120 

10 

162 


... 

82 

2,464 

t5,703 

143 4 

14,728 


Expenditure. 


Uriginal works, 
Supervision, 
Repairs, &c 


. 

w 

00 

rt* 

r- 

CO 

ao 

a* 

oo 

Rs. 

R3. 

Ks. 

651 

1,616 

1,492 

49 

60 

; 60 

600 

6,588 

4,837 

30 

120 

120 

... j 

8651 

664 

1,074 ! 

3,4271 

5^,940 

86 1 

419 

600 

... 

240 

233 

252 

1,224 

1,260 


492 

600 

93 

ISO 

249 




2,786 

U,l7ij 

13,084 
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The character of the imposts will be seen from the following table showing 
the imposts of 1873-74 :— 

Statement showing imports of taxable articles for two years in TIdpur Municipality^ 




Net iMroBTS in 


Consumption peh head 

IN 

Articles. 

1873- 

•4. 

1 

1 

1874-76. 1 

1873-74. 

1874-76. 


Quaiiti-’ 

ty- 

Value. 

1 

1 

1 Quant i- 

1 1 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Mds. 

i Rs. 

1 i 

Mds. 1 

lit. i 

Mds. s. c. 

1 

Rs. a. p. 

Mds, s. c. 

Rs. a. p. 

Grain, 

Sugar refined, 

108,841' 


110,720 

i 

! 

7 19 11 

... i 

7 32 1 

... 

4,1671 


1 5,283 ! 

17,016 1 

i ... 

1 0 0 0| 

... 

0 14 8 1 

#»• 

„ unrefined, 

20,61 8j 



1 28 2 


1 6 16 1 

... 

Ghi. 

1,168 


1,063 

! 

i 0 3 S 


0 3 0 ! 

... 

Other articles of food. 

10,676 

1 ... 

1 1,728 

14,757 1 

1,348 

1 Besides head loids and bundles. 

Animals for slaughter,' 

IjfeluNo. 


3,138No. 


1 a head 


^ u head 


Oil and oil-seeds, 

6,595 

•** 

6,650 

... 

0 16 6 

. j 

0 17 0 

• • • 

Fuel, &c., 

13,913 


10,083 

loads. 

... I 


9 1 ej 

... 

j «• 

Building materials, ... 


30,839 

... 

23,922 



... 

1 10 4 

Drugs and spicea, ... 


20,938| 


20,442| 


1 l 7 11 


1 6 6 

Tobacco, 

1,301 

1,365 

0 » 9 

! 

0 8 12 

... 

European, and native* 
cloth. 

... 

73,6i2 

t«4 

76,478 

1 

6 1 0 


6 4 1 

Native shoes, ... 

... 

1,781 


1,473 


0 10 

... 

0 1 9 

Metals, 

8,784 

1,049 

_1 

2,726 

1 

1,082 

j 0 V 10 

i 

0 1 9 

j 0 7 7 

0 1 2 


H6pur is as well drained a town as any in these Prov inces ; its roads aro in 
admirable order and its conservancy very good indeed. 

H&pur is said to have been founded by Hard at, a Dor chieftain, about 983 


A.D., and called after him Haripiir. Others say that 
Ghaias-ud-din Tughlak on visiting the place found the 
people going about naked and called it Hayapur, or town of shame, and hence 
the name H&pur; but the most probable derivation is from Ildpur, w^hich signifies 
* an orchard* or grove, such as abound in the town. In confirmation of this sug¬ 
gestion it may be mentioned that the people do not pronounce the name of the 
place as Hdpur, bat Hdpar, though it is always written Hdpur. Perron estab¬ 
lished here a vast system of jdgirs or grants for the disabled or worn-out 
veterans of his army, which was adopted by the Biitish for many years. In 
the Meerut records aro numerous papers giving details of contracts for clear¬ 
ing waste lands of jungle for the benefit of invalids admitted as jAgird4rs, In 
March, 1805, Ibrahim Ali, tahsildar of Hdpur, defended the station against 
Amir Kb6n and 500 Pind^ras. In the mutiny Hdpur was threatened by thd 
forces of Waliddd Khan of MdlAgarh, who were obliged to retire by the loyal 
Jdts of Bhatona. At the village of Jasriipnagar Ashurpur there is a celebrated 
bauli or masonry well constructed of Agra sandstone, some 500 years ago, by 
one Ashur Khdn, a commander in the ftrmy of Cfhaias-ud-din. 
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Hapur, a parganah iu the tahsU of the Baine name in tlie Meerut dis¬ 
trict, is bounded on the north by Sarawa, on the cast by Garhmuktesar, on the 
west by DAsna, and on the south by the BulanJshahr district. According to 
the census of 1872 the total area then amounted to 163 square miles and 411 
acres, of which 121 square miles and 404 acres were cultivated. The area 
assessed to Govornnioat revenue was 153 square miles and 165 acres, of 
which 114 square miles and 98 acres were cultivated, 18 square miles and 
585 acres were culturable, and 20 square miles and 122 acres were returned as 


imculturable. 

Though all the nalds and drainage channels of the Flindan-Gangos dmib, 
after traversing the whole length of the parganah, 
Physical characteristics, (^Qget^hor at the south, the general level as shown 

by the Great Trigonometrical Survey statistics, given under the district notice, 
proves that fall in level is gradual throughout. Owing in a great measure, 
however, to this fact, tlie soils are poorer in quality, a large portion of the area 
being sandy bMr of little value and entirely dependant upon the rains. In estates 
at a distance from the drainage channels the soils are excellent, so that iu this par¬ 
ganah we have some of the highest and the lowest routs in the entire district. The 
area at the past and present settlements has boeu given under the district notice. 
It is only necessary to notice here that the drainage channels referred to above 
cut oft' irrigation by canals; wall-irrigation is attainable, however, at a small cost, 
and with water near the surface. In time of drought this parganah would 
bo one of tlie first to suffer as containing the maximum of estates dependant 
upon rainfall. It would therefore be well to meet the desire of the landholders 
to construct wells more than half way, as recommended by Mr. Forbes. Judi¬ 
cious grants of takkdvi for this purpose would go far towards removing all fear 
of great distress in seasons of drought. At the recent settlement about one-half 
the total cultivated area (79,038 acres) was irrigated, of which only 3,838 acres 
were watered by canals, while 35,513 acres drew their water-supply from wells 
and 1,028 acres from tanks. 

The transfers during the currency of the past settlement amounted to nearly 
Transfers one-fifth of the area assessed to Government revenue ; 

of these 5,740 acres passed from the hands of the old 
proprietors by forced sale, 4,596 acres were temporarily transferred by mort¬ 
gage, and 11,833 acres by private sale. Mr. Forbes writes;—The Jdts have 
bought up much land and parted with little, and I regret to find that the money¬ 
lenders have come largely into the market. The Tagas have lost some of their 
lands, selling 2,000 acres more than they have purohasod,” The balances in 


Transfers. 


tibis parganah have been heavy compared with other tracts, a 4 d were princi¬ 
pally due to the dearth of 1860-61, and for the reasons above given, “ this 
parganah will need to be instantly looked after in seasons of drought, but 
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wifch proper precautionary measures for emj>loymont there need only be a 
postponement of the demand.” Rent-rates and other matters relating to 
the economical history of the parganah have been sufficiently noticed in the 
account of the district. Altogether, owing to the predominance of the Jats in both 
the landowning and cultivating classes, the very most is done which industry can 
efieot in a poor soil, and Hapur must continue one of the worst parganabs in the 
district. 


The following statement compares the statistics of the former and present 
settlements ; — 


rcriod of settlement. 

Total area. 

Barren and rereuue- 
free. 

Cultivable. 

('ULTiVATBD. 

1 

Total assessable. 

o 

P 

p 

<u 

> 

Q> 

-a 

a 

c3 

p . 

O as 

0, § 

3 ► 

C w 
a, 

z ^ 

pp 

a> 


Total. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Ks. 

lls. a. p. 

Fortner, ... 

99,077 

12,283 

21,569 

19,261 

46,974 

w 

CO 

or 

86,791 

1,20,579 

1 13 6 

Present,... 

1,04,121 

13,760 

12,648 

89,878j 37,916 

77,823 

90,371 

I,S3,900 

1 11 6 


According to the census of 1872 parganah Hapur contained 133 in¬ 
habited villages, of which 23 had less than 200 inhabit- 
Popuiation. J between 200 and 500 ; 45 had between 

500 and 1,000; 14 had between 1,000 and 2,000; 3 had between 2,000 and 
3,000; and one had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only towm containing 
more than 5,000 inhabitants is H4pur itself, with 14,544 inhabitants. The 
total population in 1872 numbered 96,776 souls (45,430 females), giving 
594 to the square mile. Classified according to religion there were 75,481 
Hindus, of whom 35,276 were females; 21,268 MusalmAns, amongst whom 
10,145 were females ; and 27 Christians. Distributing the Hindu popula¬ 
tion amongst the four great classes, the census shows 9,403 Brahmans, of 
whom 4,470 were females; 4,372 Rajputs, including 1,985 females; 5,317 
Baniyas (2,468 females), whilst the great mass of the population is included in 
the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 56,389 souls, 
of whom 26,353 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in 
this parganah are the Gaur (7,896), Saraust (750), Bh&t (174', Dakaut (167), 
AchAraj (51), Bohra, Dasa, and lW.hh&da. The Rajputs belong to the Tonwdr 
(2,099), Chauhan (162), Badgtijar, Gahlot and RAna clans, and the Baniyas 
to the Agarv«41 (4,720), Saraugi (38), Bishui (169), and Mahesri subdivisions. 
The other castes having more than one thousand members each are the Taga 
(3,762), Mdli (1,714), Koli (2,675), Garariya (1,449), Kahir (1,770), Haj- 
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jam (1,56(>), Jat (9,7^)1), Kumh^r (1,810), Cliam4r (17,736), Bhan^^n (3,092), 
and Qujar <3,976). Those having less than one thousand members are tlie 
Jogi, Barhai, Sondr, Bharbhiiiija, Dhiina, Juldha, Goshdin, Ahlr, Bairdgi, 
Khattri, Kiiyath, Chliipi, Kaldl, Dhobi, Lodha, Nat, Ivhatik, Teli, Saisi, Dhanak, 
Kanjar, Baheliya, Gadliaila, Gliosi, Fakir, and Raj. Musalmdns arc distri¬ 
buted amongst ^Shaikhs (16,981), Pathdna (864), Sayyids (754), and Mughals 
(50). The mnaindcr are ontored in the census records without distinction of 
race. 

The occupations of the people during the same year showed that among 
the male adult p(puIation, 757 persons were engaged 
Occupatioijfl. professional employments; 2,123 were employed in 

commerce; 12,903 in agriculture; 4,192 in domestic service; 5,502 in manu¬ 
factures and the mechanical arts; 5,221 wore returned as labourers, and 876 
liad no spe\:^5<^d occupation. Taking the whole population, the same inquiry 
set down 10,863 as landholders, 27,363 as cultivators, and 58,550 persons as 
engaged in avocations unconnected with the cultivation of the soil. The edu¬ 
cational statistics are too untrustworthy for record, giving only 2,549 as able to 
read and wnnte out of a male population numbering 51,346 souls. Hapur con¬ 
tained tbe ta-ppas of Gobra or Gaura, H^ipur, and Hdpur. In 1809 it w^as at¬ 
tached to the Meerut tahsil. In 1819, Hdpur, Ajr4ra, Saiawa, Garhmuktesar, 
Bhojpur, and Jaliilabad formed a tahsil. There were 86 estates, with an area of 
67,616 acres, in H&pur in 1852, and these were increased by transfers to 144 
estates, comprising 105,432 acres in 1853. 

Hapur, a tahsil in the Meerut district, comprises the parganahs of H&pur, 
Sar&wa, Garhrauktesar,and Puth, each of w hich is separately noticed. The area in 
1872 comprised 408 square miles and 484 acres, of which 284 square miles and 
541 adres were cultivated. The area assessed to Government revenue amounted 
to 389 square miles and 275 acres, of wliich 269 square miles and 164 acres 
were cultivated, 63 square miles and 539 acres were culturable, and 56 square 
miles and 212 acres were barren. The land-revenue during tho same year 
amounted to Rs. 2,94,125 (or with cesses Rs. 3,25,347), falling on the total 
area at Re. 1-2-0 per acre, on the areri assessed to Government revenue at 
Re. 1-2-11, and on tho cultivated acre at Re. 1-9-lQ. The population numbered 
205,140 souls (96,663 females), giving 501 to the square inile^ and distributed 
amongst 308 villages. Tho same statistics show 18 persons as insane, 6 idiots, 
26 deaf and dumb, 657 blind, and 73 lepers. All other subjects are noticed 
eitiier under the district itself or separately under each parganah. 

HASTiNiiPUR, an old town in the paiganah of the same name in the Meerut 
district, lies 22 miles to the north-east of Meerut* The population in 1872 
was only 77. It is said to mark the portion of the site of the andent Pdndava 
city, of which some account has bema given in the introduotion. 
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HastinApur, a parganah in tahsil Mawdna of the Meerut district, is bounded 
on the north by the Muzaffarnagar district, on the east by the Ganires, on 
the south by Kithor, and on the west by parganah Meerut, According to 
the census of 1872 the total area then comprised 241 square miles and 346 
acres, of which 125 square miles and 530 acres wore cultivated. The area ass(3ssed 
to Government revenue amounted to 241 square miles and 229 acres, of which 125 
square miles and 468 acres were cultivated, 80 square miles and 336 acres were 
culturable, and the remainder was barren. 

The best villages in the parganah lie betvveen Phitkari on the north and 
Nagauri on the south. These contain good soils with 

Condition of the parganah. 7-i- 

water close to the surface and good capability for well- 
sinking, Further east by Mahmud pur and Balisiima the water-level sinks and 
the soil is mixed, while there is no capability for well digging, but to a cer¬ 
tain extent canal water is available. In the south and south-east of the par- 
ganali the soils are still t^oarse and there is no irrigation. For the lands of tho 
first tract, a rent-rate of Rs. 6 an acre was assumed at tho recent settlement; 
for tho good portion of the second tract when irrigated Rs. 4-12-8 per acre, 
and unirrigatod Rs. 3-9-6 per acre, and for the inferior parts Rs. 2 per acre. 
In the third tract, in some parts, the rate has fallen as low as Re. 1-8-0, or five 
annas per kuchcha bfgha, tho rate prevailing in cliorh or high sandy land. Cul¬ 
tivation has increased from 60,704 acres to 75,792 acres in Hastin^pur, or 25 
per cent., during the currency of tho past settlement. 

Irrigation has increased from 8,795 acres to 28,981 acres, or 33'0 per cent., 
and in the proportion to the total cultivated area has risen from 14 to 38 
per cent. This is chiefly due to the opening of the Anupshahr branch of the 
Ganges Canal, which has, in a great measure, supplied villages formerly desti¬ 
tute of the means of irrigation. The general history of 
Irrigation. ® ° ^ 

the past and present settlements has been sufficiently 

indicated under the distidct notice. It is merely necessary to notice that the 
land-revenue has risen from Rs. 1,06,549 to Rs. 1,40,425, giving an increase of 
Rs. 33,876, or 32 per cent., in the upland villages alone. In both classes the 
revenue has increased from Re. 1,14,462 to Re. 1,48,780, and the rate per acre 
on the cultivation from Rs. 1-14-2 to Re. 1-15-4. The following statement 
shows these statistics in detail:— 


Period of 
Beltlement 


Irrigation. 


Former, 

Present 5 Khfidir, 

^re»«»^(B6Dgar, 


i 

1 

i 

CcLIIVATBPa 

1 

$ 

1 

Ills 

Si 



b 

i 

P 

|1 

H 


5 


n 

H 


Acres. 

Acre*. 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres* 
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According to the census of 1872 parganah Hastinilpur contained 139 

^ . inhabited villages, of which 50 had less than 200 inha- 

Fopulation. . 

bitants; 38 had between 200 and 500 ; 32 had between 
500 and 1,000; 14 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; one had between 2,000 and 
3,000 ; and 3 had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants is Maw&na, with 6,714 inhabitants. The total popu¬ 
lation in 1872 numbered 75,344 souls (34,612 females), giving 311 to the square 
mile. Classified according to religion there were 59,982 Hindus, of whom 
27,349 were females; 15,362 Musalradns, amongst whom 7,263 were females. 
Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census 
shows 4,401 Brahmans, of whom 2,002 were females ; 2,747 Rajputs, including 
1,251 females; 3,725 Baniyas (1,709 females) ; whilst the great mass of the 
population is included in “ the other castes” of the census returns, which show 
a total of 49jl09 souls, of whom 22,387 are females. The principal Brahman 
subdivisions found In this parganah are the Gaur (3,949), Bhat (81), Sarasut, 
Dakaut, and Acharaj. The Rajpxits belong to the Chaubiin (2,604) and Ton- 
war clans, and the Baniyas to the Agarwal (1,122), Saraugi (17), Gadariya, 
Bishni, Bishnoi, Raja-ki-baradari, Rastaugi, and Mahesri subdivisions. Tho 
other castes exceeding in number one thousand souls each are the Mali (1,128) 
Garariya (1,005,) Kahar (1,931), Jdt (6,996), Kuinhdr (1,454), Chamar 
(16,721), Bhangi (2,262), and Gujar (8,925). The following have less than ono 
thousand members each :—Taga, Jogi, Hajjdm, Barhai, Sonkr, Bharbhunja, 
Dhuna, Julaha, Goshdin, Ahir, Kdyath, Chhipi, Kaldl, Khatik, Saisi, Fakir, 
Saini, Kamboh, Patwa, Sapera, Baheliya, and Banjdra. Musalmdns are distri¬ 
buted amongst Shaikhs (12,781), Pathdus (1,133), Sayyids (1,116), and MughaJs 
(6) ; tho remainder are unspecified. 


The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collectetl at the 

Occupations. census of 1872. From th ese it appears that of the male 

adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 
362 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests 
doctors, and the like; 2,551 in domestic service,as personal servants, water-car¬ 
riers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &o.; 868 in commerce, in buying, selling 
keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or goods; 
12,154 in agricultural operations; 4,267 in industrial occupations, arts and 
mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral 
and animal. There were 4,291 persons returned as labourers and 566 as of 
no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or 
sex, the same returns give 7,567 as landholders, 27,319 as cultivators, and 
458 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. Tho eduoa- ‘ 
tional statist!^ which are confessedly imperfeoi^ show 1,306 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 40,732 souls. Ih 
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1852 tliere wore two pargaiuilis: Niloha with 128 estates and 104,493 acres, and 
T4rapur with 49 estates and 58,245 acres; these were amalgamated under the 
name Hastiuapur in 1833, which was fixed to comprise IfiG estates and 150,950 
acres. 

Inchauij, a large village in parganah Meerut, is distant seven miles and 
seven furlongs from Meerut. The population in 1872 was 2,187. There is a 
polico-sttition here. 

Jagauli, a small village of 52 inhabitants in parganah Loni, is distant 27 J 
miles from Meerut- There is an outpost of police here. 

Jalalabad, a parganah in tahsil Gh^ziabad of the Meerut district, is bound¬ 
ed on the north by Meerut, on the east by Sarawa and H^ipur, on the west by 
Bigpat and Loni, and on the south by D3sna. According to the census of 1872 
the total area then contained 201 square miles and 123 acres, of which 145 square 
miles and 514 acres wore cultivated. The area assessed to Government rovenno 
showed 198 square miles and 491 acres, of which 144 square miles and 29 acres 
were cultivated. Oi’ the remainder 26 square miles and 216 acres were returned 
as unciilturable. 

The Hindan forms^the western boundary of the parganah, which is traversed 
throughout its entire lengtli by the Dehli and Meerut 

Condition of tlit; parganah. ” , i / i , mi -t 

Grand Iruiik Hoad and the Ganges (Jaual. The vil¬ 
lages to the east of the Dehli road are inferior to those lying to the west. Some 
of the estates to the south-east bordering on Dasna are as rich as any in the 
parganah, and again, as a rule, those lying immediately on the Plindan are tho 
poorest. The Ganges Canal passes through tho must i'ertile tract in the parga- 
nah, and this will account for the small increase vb,795 acres) in cultivation since 
last settlement. Irrigation has increased from 26,156 acres to 66,030 acres. 
About half the irrigated area is watered from wells, whilst extensive areas of 
land have their fine well capability destroyed and supplanted by the canal. The 
general history connected with the past and present settlements of this parga¬ 
nah and other matters pertaining to its economical history are sufficiently indi¬ 
cated in the district notice. One remarkable fact is shown by the recent inqui¬ 
ries, and Hus is, that at the former settlement the rich western villages were 
assessed at only He. 1 per acre, whilst many of the poor \dllag(3s on the east paid 
Bs. 2. At the present settlement the former have boon enhanced and the latter 
]^iie¥ed to a certain extent of their unequal burdens. It may bo as well tanoto 
here that the increase in the barren area is principally due to land having been 
taken up for the Ganges Canal and its distributaries. Twenty-three per cent, 
of tho total area has changed hands during the currency of the past settlement; 
of this 15,764 acres were by private sale, 6,472 acres by forced sale, and 5,173 
acres by mortgage* The largest landholders, as well as sellers and buyers, were 
Tagus and J&ts. J4ts hold 41 entire estates besides chief shares in Toothers, and 
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Hindu Tagas hold 40 estates and shares in 23 others. These Tagas rebelled ta 
1857 and committed murder in several instances, so that seven of their villagoa 
were confiscated, making a considerable dittbrcncc in the transfer returns, Ta¬ 
gas and Jats prevaila mougst the cultivators, and the former and the Rajpdts 
seem to have benefited by the example of the industrious Jats around them. 
The chiel' products grown bear the following proportion to the total cultivated 
area: —sugarcane, 7 per cent. ; cotton, 10 ; maize, G ; chari for fodder, 
7 ; and joJr, 18 per cent. In the rabi harvest whciat shows 21 per cent. ; gram, 
G ; barley, 3; and wheat and gram mixed, 12 p(^r cent. 

The following statement compares the statistics of the past and present 
settlement: — 
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According to the census of 1872 parganah Jalalabad contained 134 inha- 

’ Hed villages, of which 21 had loss than 200 inha* 
Population. ’ 

bitants ; 4G ha<l between 200 and 500 ; 30 had between 
500 and 1,000; 28 had between 1,000 and 2,000; 4 had l)etween 2,000 and 
3,000; and 5 had between 3,000 and 5,000. The total population in 1872 
numbered 105,559 souls (48,392 females), giving 525 to the square mile. 
Classified according to religiou there wore 84,197 Hiudii^, of whom 39,186 
were females; 19,362 Musalm&ns, amongst whom 9,206 wore females. Dia- 
tributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census 
shows 10,737 Brahmans, of whom 4,880 were females; 1,569 Rajputs, in^ 
eluding 660 females; 4,432 Baniyas (2,035 females); whilst the great mass 
of the population is included in the other castes” of the census returns, 
which show a total of 69,459 souls, of whom 31,611 are females. The prin¬ 
cipal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the 0*aur (9,734), 
Sarasiit (88), Bh4t, Dakaut (115), AchAraj (172), Bohra, Chaurasya and Qau- 
tam. The Rajputs belong to the TouwAr (1,040), Chauhan (257), ThAkuriya 
and Hanumao dans, and the Baniyas to the AgarwAl (3,781), Saraugi (268,) 
Gadariya (168), and Mahesri subdivisions. The other castes numberiii^ more 
than on© thousand members each are the Taga (10,485), Mali (1,668), KahAr 
(2,528), HajjAm (2,113), Barhai (1,135), JAt (14,299), KmnhAr (1,870), 
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Ohamdr (15,573), Bhaagi (4,916), Juliha (1,516), Giijar (3,387), and AWr 
(2,018). Those having less than one thousand members are the Jogi, Koli, 
Garariya, Sonar, Lohar, Bharbhtinja, Dhiina, Gosh&in, Bairdgi, Khattri, Kdyath, 
Ohhipi, Kaldl, Dhobi, Nat, Lodha, Khatik, Rahti, Baholiya, Orh, and Sddh. 
The Musalmans are distributed amongst Shaikhs (9,030), Sayyids (402), Mu- 
ghals (334), and Path^ns (1,309) : the remainder are unspecified. 

The census statistics show that of the male adult population 710 were 

engaged in professions ; 3,985 in domestic service ; 

Occupations. r\r\c\ • . i 

2,002 in commerce ; 17,758 m cultivating the soil ; 

4,788 in the mechanical arts and manufactures, whilst 5,767 were returned 
as labourers and 1,017 of no specified occupation. Of the total population 
23,083 are shown as landholders, 25,854 as cultivators, and 56,622 as pur¬ 
suing callings unconnected with agriculture. The educational statistics give 
only 1,632 males out of a total male population numbering 57,167 souls as able to 
read and write. In the reign of Akbar Jaldlabad was included in sirkAr Dehli. 
In 1809 Jalalabad was iucliidod in the tahsil comprising parganalis Ajrdra, 
Sardwa, Bhojpur, and Jalalabad ; the total land-revenue of this tahsil was but 
Rs. 94,527 The present revenue of this parganah alone is Rs. 1,76,718. At 
Sult&npur, in this parganah, ihere is a fine temple built by J4ts, called Shdmji- 
ha-^mandir* At Riiuli there is a fine shiwdla and at Sikri khiird a temple of 
Kalka Devi, at which a religious fair is held in Chait and As&rh. Arifpur 
possesses a fine tank, and Makimpur has the ruins of a small fortress built 
by Gul4b Singh, Rajput. This fort was demolished by the British in 1861. 
Bhojpur, formerly the head-quarters of a fappaand subsequently of a parganah, 
contains a few remains of interest. 

Jalalabad, the chief village of the parganah of the same name, is distant 
17| miles from Meerut. The population in 1872 was 3,087. It is a purely 
agricultural village of no note whatever. 

Jani kalXn, a village in parganah Meerut of the Meerut district, is situated 
dose to the main branch of the Ganges canal at a distance of nine miles from 
Meerut. The population in 1872 was 1,059. It has a first-class police-station. 
One mile to the east is the village of JAni khurd, with a population in 1872 
numbering 1,439 souls. 

KahwAI, a village in parganah Sardhana of the Meerut district, situated 
cm the Hindau hdiigar about 16 miles from Meerut. In 1865 the poptdation 
was 2,502, and in 1872 was 2,707, mostly Hindu and Musalm&n Rajputs. The 
place is very old, and was made the head-quarters of a tahsil establishment by 
the Begam, BAla BAi, of Gwaliar. 

Kailt, a small village in parganah SarAwa of the Meerut district, is distant 
16 miles from Meerut. The population in 1872 was 1,366. There is an out¬ 
post of police^here. 
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Kankak Khkha, a village in parganali Meerut, is distant a little over two 
miles from Meerut. The population in 1872 numbered 1,148 souls, occupy¬ 
ing 285 houses. It is united with the villages of Kasera, Bagsar, and Khera 
Bagsar for the purposes of the Chaukidari Act. In 1873 the Act supported a 
village police numbering 26 men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 1,848. 
This is met from a house-tax, which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue of Rs. 2,307, 
falling at Re. 0-10-5 per head of the population and Re. 1-8-11 per house 
assessed (1,479). The expenditure during the same year was Rs. 2,744, which 
was met from the income and a balance of Rs. 453 from the previous year. 

Karnawal is a large Jat village situated in parganah Sardhana of the 
Meerut district, 15 miles from Meerut. In 1865 the population was 4,264, and 
in 1872 was 3,985. The Jiits are said to have appropriated Karnawal 200 years 
ago. At first a new village was erected by the JAts, but in course of time they 
got possession of the old village and abandoned the new one. This is now the 
khera. At a little distance from the present Bite are the remains of a very 
large village which is said to have been wrested by the invading Musalmdns 
from the Rajputs and then burnt down. 

Kasimpur or Nagla Kdshi, a village in parganah Meerut, is distant 4*6 
miles from Meerut. It has a police-station and a population numbering 598 
in 1872. 

Khabkoda or Khaba Khonba, a town in the Meerut district in parganah 
Sardwa and tahsil Hdpur, is distant from Meerut nine miles. The population 
in 1865 was 3,433, and in 1872 was 3,517. The town is very ancient, and is said 
to bave contained the horse and elephant stables of the Hastindpur Rajas : hence 
the name Khara Khonda or Kharkoda. The town began to flourish in Hum&- 
yun’fl time, and the opening of the trunk road to Calcutta through it has 
accelerated its progress. The principal inhabitants are Hindu Tagas. There 
is a first-class police-station and a district post-offioe here. The elevation of the 
Btone bench-mark of the'^ Great Trigonometrical Survey in the south-east corner 
of the encamping-ground near the barddsht-khana is 713*51 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

Khbkaba, Khekora or Kahkra, a town in parganah and tahsil Bdgpat of 
the Meerut district, is distant 26 miles from Meerut. The population in 1853 
was 5,823, and in 1865 was 6^045. It is said to have been founded 1,500 years 
ago, and 1,000 years since the Jdts emigrated from Sikandarpur and ousted the 
Ahirs of Khekara from all save one pMi^ appropriating the land themselves. 
During the mutiny one pa«t, Ohakarsainpnr-Raghunathpur, rebelled and was 
confiscated* Subsequently it was given over to the zamind&rs of the patti 
khds, who, on account of their loyalty, pay for their lives but three- 
fourths of the Government revenue assessment. There is a fine Jain temple 
here, also a second-class police-station. 
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Kirthal, a large J6t village in pargaaah Chhaprauli and tahsU Bdgpat of the 
Meerut district, is distant 24 miles from Meerut. lu 1 SG.'i the population was 
5,568, and in 1872 tli3re wore 5,651 inhabitants, of whom 4,814 were Hindus 
(2,246 females) chiefly J4t3, and 837 wore Musalmdns (389 females). There 
are about 50 brick-built and 1,400 mud-built houses in the village. The site 
is slightly raised and is bounded on the west by a lake-like expanse of water, 
having a depth of ten feet in January, and on the oast by two smaller excava¬ 
tions. A cut drains the sur[)lus water hence into the Jmnna at I^)h4ri, a dis¬ 
tance of twelve miles. The depth from the surface of water in the wells has 
risen, since the introduction of the canal, from 40 foet to 5 feet from tlie surface. 
In January the principal well ha i a depth of 25 feet of water. There are few trees, 
and the place has a hare look. There is no bazar aud the ways are uutuade, low 
and broken, and the whole place has a damp appearance. All around the mois¬ 
ture is excessive, and, according to Dr, Planck, spleen enlargement, palsy, para¬ 
lysis and rheumatism are common complaints. Kirthal, according to local tradi¬ 
tion, was founded by one Kirat ol th© Mdli or gardener cash?, who called the place, 
after his own name, Kirat-sthala: hence the modern name Kirthal or Kirthah 
He was expelled by the Jats on their arrival in the duab, and Jats have ever since 
occupied the village. Mr. JForbes writing in 1865 snys :—The Jats first 
gained footing in the Chhaprauli, Kutana and Baraut parganahs, driving out 
before them the Tagas, and thence they spread themselves, though in less com¬ 
pact bodies, over the whole district.” The local date for this immigration is 
1,100 years ago. 

Kithor or Kithor kbds, a town situated in jjarganah Kithor and tahsil Ma- 
wdna of the Meerut district, is distant 16 miles from Meerut on the Garhmuk- 
tesar road. In 1865 the population was 3,320, and in 1872 was 3,462, con¬ 
sisting principally of converted Tagas of the Maheshwara got. The site stands 
to the north of the Meerut metalled road and drains by means of four culverts 
into a great excavation to the south of the road; still in the rains the eastern 
portion of the site is often flooded. The entrance to the town from the main 
Meerut road is at this point and passes into the small square bazar surrounded by 
a few shops, poor and ill-made. The houses stretch in an irregular line further 
west and parallel to the high road, and in the midst are the ruins of Nain Singh’s 
fort, now used as a receptacle for rubbish. There are only about sixty brick- 
built houses altogether, the roadways are unmade, and the place and people look 
poor and miserable* There are about ten good wells, in the highest of which the 
water is found at a depth of 45 feet from the surface, and in the lowest at about 
22 feet. The water level has risen about eight feet since the introduction of 
the Amipshafar branch of the Ganges canal, which irrigates abont one-third of 
the townland*. To the north drainage flows into a second large excavation, but, 
on the whole, the public health is good. There is a good school here, where 
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Home 30 pupils are taught, a police-station, and a military encamping-ground. 
Kithor was formerly the head-quarters of tappa Kithor in parganali Sariivva, 
and with Pulh formed a portion of the mukaraH of the Giijar Raja Nain 
Singh. The town is a purely agricultural one and possesses no trade of any 
kind. 

Kithor, a parganah in tahsil Maw4na of the Meerut district, is bounded 
on the north by pargana Hiistinapur, on the south by Hdpur and Garhmuk- 
tesar, on the east by the Ganges, and on the west by the Meerut parganah. 
Kithor, according to the census of 1372, contained a total area amounting to 
189 square miles and 432 acres, of which 131 square miles and 3i.9 acres were 
cultivated. The area assessed to Government revenue comprised 187 square 
miles and 471 acres, of which 130 square miles and 500 acres were cultivated 
and 34 square miles and 94 acres were oulturable. The remainder was barren. 

Like othet riverine parganahs Kithor may be divided into the khddir or 

Condition of the lowlands in tho river valley and hangar or uplands. The 
pnrganali. former are extensive, lying between the Biirh Ganga, or 

old bed of tho Ganges, and its present bed, with an average breadth of from 
three to six miles. The soil is fertile aud yields good crops of rice, wheat, and 
barley. On the oliflC forming the edge of the uplands tho surface is broken and 
well-irrigation is impossible, but inland the soils of the high ground are fairly 
good, aud the capabilities for well sinking are good, with water near the sur¬ 
face. The only exception is whore ridges of sand intersect the good soils. These 
are numerous, and in their immediate neighbourhood the villages are poor, and 
indeed all through the parganah ; though there are few that can be called altoge¬ 
ther bad, yet ''here are also few that are entirely free from sand and poor patches of 
light soil. Irrigation has doubled in this parganali, rising from 11,292 acres to 
23,234 acres, of which 10,825 acres are watered from wells, 11,845 acres from the 
canal, and 564 acres from tanks. Here, as elsewhere, it is noticed that tho canal 
water has a remarkable effect in improving the quality of sugar. The tracts de¬ 
void of natural irrigation have benefitted much from the canal. At present the 
supply of water is insufficient for the demand, and in many villages, though 
large areas are entered as irrigated, the actual irrigation is but nominal. Cul¬ 
tivation, too, has risen from 64,862 to 81,200 acres, or 25, per cent., but there 
is still oulturable waste equal to one-fourth of the cultivation, awaiting the 
plough. 

The general history of the past and present settlomentB has been given 
under the district notice. The Tagas, either Hindu or Musalman, hold 44 
estotes and shares in 17 others; Jits, 29 ; Gujars, 18; Ahirs, 12; and Riy, 
pats, 6. Tho chief tenure is mminddri. Kithor contained tho adlj taliUutddri 
Slsoal history. tenure in the district, etc.,, the small estate of Part- 

chhatgiirb, comprisingsix viUages, held in>(^». by E4ni 
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Sahib Kunwar up to her death iu 1854, when they lapsed, jand at the subse¬ 
quent settlement engagements were taken from the village communities. The 
landless cultivators are chiefly Giijars, attracted by the pasturage lands of tho 
hliddirj which form the best pig preserves in the district. Tho following state¬ 
ment compares the former and present settlements :— 
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According to the census of 1872 parganah Kithor contained 124 inhabited 

_ , . villages, of which 35 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 37 

Population. 

had between 200 and 500, 34 had between 500 and 
1,000 ; 10 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 3 had between 2,000 and 3,000; and 
6 had between 3,000 and 5,000. There are no towns containing more than 
5,000 inhabitants. The total population in 1872 numbered 70,152 souls (32,559 
females), giving 369 to the square mile. Classified according to religion 
there were 51,605 Hindus, of whom 23,716 were females ; 18,534 Musalmdns, 
amongst whom 8,838 were females ; and 13 Christians. Distributing the 
Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 5,315 Brah¬ 
mans, of whom 2,490 were females ; 697 Rajputs, inoluding 317 females ; 2,673 
Baniyas (1,210 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is included 
in the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 42,920 souls, 
of whom 19,699 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in 
this parganah are the Gaur (4,381), Sarastit (170), Bh4t (94), Ach&raj (98) Da^ 
kaut, Taga and Pallewdl. The Rajpfits belong to the Tonwfir (218), Gaur and 
Ohauh4n (319) clans, and the Baniyas to the AgarwAl (1,274), Gadariya (728), 
Sarangi (53), Mahesri, Raja-ki-bar&dari, and Rastangi subdivisions. Other 
cast^ comprising more than one thousand persons each are the Taga (8,126) 
Garariya (1,526), KahAr (1,283), JAt (4,216), KumhAr (1,822), OhamAr 
(18,358), Bhangi (2,839), Gdjar (7,235), and Ahir (1,654). Those having less 
than one thousand members are the MAli, Jogi, Koli, HajjAm, SonAr, Barhai, 
Bharbhunja, Dhdna, JulAha, GoshAin, BairAgi, KAyath, ChWpi, KalAl, Nat, 
Lodba, Khatik, Kanjar, Satni, FAsi, Babeliya, and BengAU. The MusalmAna 
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are distributed amon^jst Shaikhs (15,580), Pathans (1,201), S«iyyids (567), and 
Mu/:hal8 (10): the remainder are unspecified. 

Tlie occupations of the people are shown in tlui statistics collected at tho 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of tho 
Occupations. jnale adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

age), 426 are ern[)loyod in professional advocations, such as Gov(^rnmcnt ser¬ 
vants, [)rie8ts, doctors, and the like ; 2,109 in domestic service, as personal ser¬ 
vants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 3,907 in commerce, 
in buying, soiling, keeping or lentling nio iey or goods, or the couveyanco of men, 
animals, or goods ; 12,275 in agricultural operations; 3,618 in industrial occupa¬ 
tions, arts and mechanics, and tho preparation of all edasscs of substances, vegeta¬ 
ble, mineral, and animal. There were 557 persons retnrne 1 as of no specified 
occupation. Taking tlie total population irrespective of age or sex, the same 
returns give 13,234 as landholders, 23,684 as cultivators, and 33,234 as eugaged 
in o«*cupations unconnected with agrioulture. Tlie odiicatioual statistics, which 
are confessedly imperfect, show 735 males as abhj to road and write ouiof a total 
male population numbering 37,593 souls. This parganah comprised only 52 
villages at tho past settlement, and subsequently received 75 from Meerut and 
other parganahs. It has lost also 3,036 acres of the area by diluvion. 

KuMauDDiNNAOAR, a sGcoud-class police-statiou and ghat on the Burh Ganga, 
in the village of Khaupur in parganah Kithor of tho Meerut district, is distant 11 
miles from Meerut. The population of Ivhanpur in 1872 numbered 574 souls* 
The ghat has a ferry which is well known and much used. The old site of the 
village was swept away by floods in 1873. 

KutAna, the chief town of the parganah of tho same name in tahsil B4g- 
pat of the Meerut district, is distant 34 miles from Meerut. The population in 
1865 was 3,420, and in 1871 was 3,488, occupying 1,057 houses. It is said to have 
been founded in the time of the Kauravas aud Pdndavas. About 100 years ago tho 
people of Adilpur, mostly Tagas, were admitted into this village. The MahAjans 
are the principal inhabitants. There is a polico-statiou here, and some trade in 
timber and bambus. The ChaukidAri Act is in force in KutAna, aud in 1873 
supported a village police numbering eight men of all grades at an annual cost 
of Rs, 384. This is met from a house-tax, which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue of 
Us. 461, falling at Re. 0-2-0 per head of the population aud Ro. O-G-9 per bouse 
assessed (1,057). The expenditure during the same year was Rs. 411, which 
was met from the income and a balance of Rs. 44 from the previous year. 

Kutana, a parganah in tahsil Bagpat of tho Meerut district, is bounded 
on the north by parganah Chhaprauli, on the south by BAgpat, on the east by 
Baraat, and the west by the Jumna. According to the census of 1871 the total 
area> then, contained 72 square miles and 429 acres, of which 55 square miles 
and 231 acres were cultivated. The area assessed to Government revenue 
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amountod to 72 i^qnaro miles and 427 acres, of which 55 square miles and 275 
acres were cultivated and seven square miles and 197 acres were culturable. 

A few villages along the banks of the Jumna in this parganah are too high 

Condition of the parg.nah. ''‘•'•igatioa, and tho water is at too great a 

doptli for wells, while sand predominates in the soil. 
Cut with this exception the entire parganah presents one uniform soil of rich 
black loam of surprising fertility. There is very little river-bed land in the 
Jumna valley. The Eastern Jumna canal with its not-work of distributaries 
covers almost the entire area. Tho irrigated area has increased from 9,319 acres 
to 27,408 acres, of which 8,290 acres are watered from wells. There are still 681 
wells, working 702 /uh.s-, but the canal is rapidly driving them out of use, and 
many have now fallen out of repair and been abandoned. The capabilities for 
well sinking are very good, M'atcr being clos# to the surface, and kuchha Wells 
could easily bo dug at a very short notice. Altogether the parganah is one of 
the richest in the district and })roduees the finest crops. Tho Jiits hold 14 
whole estates and j)ortions of 17 others; Kaw^s, 3; Tagas, 3 ; and Brah¬ 
mans, 2, while the remainder contain a mixed })Voprietary\ The cultivators, 
too, are J&ts, with a small admixture of Tagas, Brahmans, Kajputs, and other 
castes. The general history of tho past and present settlements and other 
matters pertaining to the fiscal history of tliis parganah liavo already been 
sufficiently indicated in the district notice. Eight per cent. (3,596 acres) of 
the total area was transferred (luring the currency of the past settlement, but 
only 437 acres fell into the liands of the monoy-hmders. The J&Ls bought 

2,091 acres and sold 1,658 acres. With the exception 
of nine estates the whole parganah belonged to Begam 

£umru (see Sardhana). 

The following statement compares llie former and present statistics :_ 


Settlcmeritg. 
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The total population in 1872 numbered 45,561 souls (20,943 females), giv- 

Popuiation. square mile. Classified according to 

religion there were 40,708 Hindds, of whom 18,641 
were females; and 4,853 Musalm&ns, amongst whom 2,302 were females. 
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Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census 
shows 5,206 Brahmans, of whom 2,336 were females: 231 Kajputs, including 
116 females ; 2,362 Baniyas (1,066 females) ; whilst the great mass of the popu¬ 
lation is included in ‘Hhe other castes” of the census reiurns, which show a 
total of 32,909 souls, of whom 15,121 are females. The principal Brahman 
subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (1,4 07), Bhat, Dakaut, 
Ach&raj, Bohra, Sarwariya, and Chaurasiya. Tlio Rajputs belong to tho Chau- 
hdnclau (230), and tho Baniyas to tho Agarwal (1,130), Saraugi (1,093) and 
Bishni (139) subdivisions. Amongst tho other eiistes the following have more 
than one thousand members each: — Kahar (2,548), JtU (13,628), Chamar 
(4,813), and Bhangi (2,250). Tho other castes with less than one thousand 
persons are as follows : — Taga, Mali, Jogi, Hajjam, Barhai, Sondr, Lohar, 
Kumh^r, Bharbhunja, Juldha, Goshain, Bairagi, Khattri, Chhipi, Nat, Kalal, 
Khatik, Dhanak, Mallah, Manihdr, Rawa, and Siidh. The MiisalinaQs are dis¬ 
tributed amongst Shaikhs (3,963), Say^nds (133), Mughals (19), and Patlidns 
(245). The remainder are entered without any distinction Ixwon l religion. 

The same returns show’ 45 inhabited villages, of which 8 bad less tlian 200 
inhabitants; 7 had between 300 and 500; 13 luid between 500 and 1,000 ; 12 
bad between 1,000 and 2,000; 3 bad between 2,000 and 3,000: and one had 
between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town with mure than 5,000 inhabitants is 
Surirpur, with 5,216 inhabitants. 

The occupations of the people are shown in tho statistics coOoctod at tho 

Cunsus of 1872. From these it a.ppo:irs that of the 
Occupations. i i ^ . 

male adult population (not less than littocii years or 

age), 651 are employed in professional avocations, such as Goveriimont servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 862 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,073 in commerce, in buy¬ 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or tho convoyanco of men, 
animals, or goods ; 7,569 in agricultural operations; 1,722 in industrial occupa¬ 
tions, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vege¬ 
table, mineral, and animal. There were 2,798 persons returned as labourers and 
678 as of no specified ocoupation. Taking the total population irrespective 
of ago or sex, tho same returns give 15,219 as laudholdors, 6,394 as cultivators, 
and 23,948 as engaged in occupations uncoimocted with agriculture. Tho edu¬ 
cational statistics, w’hich aro confessedly imperfect, show 1,044 males as able 
to read and write out of a total male population numbering 24,618 souls. 
In 1840 there were 45 estates settled at Rs. 93,137 ; in 1841 cu'ght were 
taken away, assessed at Rs. 25,411; in 1852 eleven estates, asses.sed at Its. 
19,327, were received, and four estates have since been created by partition, 
leaving 62 estates, with a revenue of Rs. 87,873, at the commencemeut of the 
present settlemeut. The principal villages of tho parganah not having a separate 
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notice are Loliari with 2,903 inhabitant, and Sudikpur-Sanauli with 2,620, 
mostly inhabited by Jats. 

LAwa'r, a large village in parganah Meerut of tho Meerut district, is dis¬ 
tant 12 miles north of the civil station. The population in 1865 was 4,840, and 
in 1872 was 2,784. It was tho head of vl tappa containing 45 villages in¬ 
cluding Phalauda, and is said to have been wrested from the Rajputs by Mir 
Surkh, a native of Ma7yenderan. There is a fine house here called Mahal-sarai, 
built about 1700 A. D. by Ja^vahir Sirigli, Mahdjan, wdio constructed the 
Suraj Kand near Meerut. The gardens attached to it are in ruins. At Dddri, 
in the neighbourhood, was formerly a fortress of Nain Singh, tho Giijar chief¬ 
tain. It had fallen into ruin, and the line of railway now runs over the site. 

Loni, a town in the parganah of the same name and tahsil of Ghfiziabad in 
the Meerut district, is distant 29 miles from Meerut. In 1865 the population 
was 3,810, and in 1871 w^as 4,088, occupying 856 houses. The name is derived 
from its being the centre of a salt tract, in Sanskrit ^ /aweina," and in Hindi ‘ /on.’ 
Shahdb-ud-diu Gbori plundered the town and ejected tho Rajputs, who wore in 
possession, putting in their place a bodyof Mughals, Pathtos, and Shaikhs. From 
that time the Mughals and PathAiis have been tho zaminddrs of the surrounding 
land which once belonged to Prithirdj, the Chauhdn ruler of Dehli. The remains 
of his fort are still visible. Up to the time of Muhammad Slidh, emperor of 
Dehli, there was an old broken-down fortress of the Hindu period here, called 
Suhkaran Raja-ki garhi. Muhammad Shah razed this fort and used the bricks 
to build a grove and tank about 1789 A.D. To water this grove it is said 
that the Jumna canal w'as dug, though never brought into use. At Uldipur 
is a fine grove plainted by Zinat Mahdl, wife of IJahdJur Shah, king of Dehli. 
It is surrounded by a brick-built wall, and a sarai is built close to it. The gates 
are five, and in the grove is a scarlet domed bdradari. It was confiscated after 
the mutiny and sold to Shaikh Ilahi Baksh of Meerut. The Kharanji Bagh 
too was built by Zinat Mahal, and after the mutiny bought by Shaikh Il&hi 
Baksh. At Loni is the Bagh Ranap, built by tbe wife of some Dehli emperor about 
400 years ago. The walls are brick built, but in ruins, and the place is now cul¬ 
tivated by some Gtijars. There are two famous wells at Bhaunja and Mihman 
sarki (also called Kot), both built by Ghdzi-ud-din. At Kot was a small bagh 
of great celebrity, with a residence of the Delili kings. There is now little trace 
of it. On the boundary of Kela, Jatw^ra and Bhaunja is a bdradari where 
the kings of Dehli are said to have stayed on their way to Agra as the first stage 
from Dehli. There is a second-class police-station and a post-oflBce in the 
town. The Chaukid&ri Act is in force in Loni, and in 1873 supported a village 
police numbering eight men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 384. This 
is met from a house-tax, which in 1872-78 yielded a revenue of Rs. 867| fall¬ 
ing at Re. 0-1-5 per head of the populatiou and Be. 0-8 9 per house assessed 
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(667). The expenditure during the same year was Rs. 322^ which was met from 
the income and a balance of lls. 37 from the previous year. 

Loni, a parganah in tahsil Ghiiziabad of the Meerut district, is bounded on 
the north by Bdgpat, on the west by the Jurnna river, which separates it from 
Dehli, on the east by Jalalabad and Dasna, and on the south by th(3 Buland- 
shahr district. According to the census of 1872 the total area then amounted to 
155 square miles and 002 acres, of which 104 square miles and 524 acres were 
cultivated. The area assessed to Government revenue was set down at 151 
v'^quare miles aud 111 acres, of wdiich 103 square miles and 47 acres w^cre culti¬ 
vated. Of the remainder 17 square miles and 106 acres wore unculturablc. 

In the southern portion of the parganah the Hindan river, debouching from 
Condition of the par- the uplands, approaclies the Juinna previous to their June- 
tion some tea or fifteen miles lower down. The kJiddir 


lowlying lands along the beds of both rivers intermingle here, and together 
comprise the greater portion of the area of the parganah. There is a gentle 
slope, however, from the line of the highlands towards the Jumna, and the 
upper portions of this differ so widely in character from the lower and both from 
the uplands that the parganah has been divided into three separate tracts for 
assessment purposes. The lower river-land is occupied as pastur«'igc by Gujars, 
who prefer leaving the land under grass and gathering its wild products to 
bringing it under the plough. This portion of the district, from its proximity 
to Dehli, suffered much during the mutiny. The Giijars rose and plundered in 
all directions; their hau Is wore against every man, and every man’s hands 
against tht.n. Whole estates are even now only slowly recovering the des¬ 
truction wrought during that period. The liability to inundation, too, will also 
long retard its advance in cultivation. The higher river-lands possess good 
soils with groat facilities for well-irrigation. They are almost invariably highly 
cultivated, producing hue wheat, cotton, and tobacco. In a few places where 
canal water can be obtained sugarcane is grown. The upland tract, which at 
Bdgpat, about twelve miles above Dehli, is close upon the Jumna, thence takes 
a sudden bend to the south-east, joining the high bank of the Hindan near Gh4- 
ziabad, about ten miles from the Jumna, It thus forms an acute-angled triangle 
with its base to the north. Along its edges the land is rough and uneven with 
very light soils, but inland they are of the richest character, with good natural 
drainage and a plentiful supply of water from the Eastern Jumna canal. 

The general history of the past and present settlements and other matters 


Fiscal history. 


pertaining to the fiscal history of the parganah have 
been sufficiently indicated in the district notice. There 


are 130 revenue-paying and three revenue-free estates ; of these 31 are held 


by Giijars, with shares in 13 others ; Tagus hold 25 with shares in ten others; 
ChauH&ns bavo eight, with shares in five others; J4ts eight, with shares in one 
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other, and Shaikhs seven with shares in six others. With the exception of a few 
Musalinto estates the proprietors are also tiie cultivators. Mr, Forbes observes 
the difference in character between the Gujars of the uplands and those of the 
tracts lying along the banks of the Jumna ; in the former case they vie with 
their Jat neighbours in their cultivation of the land, and in the latter still adhere 
to the nomadic, predatory habits which have procured for the Giijar the synonym 
of riev^erand cattle-lifter. Mr. Forbes attributes this salutary change to the 
humanising influenco of the canals.” Transfers have amounted to 28 per cent., 
of which 14 are due to private sales, 7 to forced, and 7 to mortgage. Gujars 
and Tagas have been the largest sellers, and llrahmansjand Rajputs the most 
extensive purchasers. Kayaths, Sayyids, and Afghdus woulil appear also to 
have freely invested in land in this parganah. Irrigation has increased from 
7,051 acres at the last settlement to 23,511 acres, of which 16,857 acres aro 
watered from wells and tanks, and 6,651 acres, in the uplands, from canals. 
Wells have increased in number and aro still increasing. Cultivation has also 
risen from 53,831 acres to 63,408 acres. In the rabiy wheat forms 21 per 
cent of the total produce from both harvests ; barley, 7 per cent.; <jojdi (or wheat 
and barley) 17 ; and gram, 6. In the Jchciify sugarcane is given as but one per 
cent. ; cotton, 7 ; maize, 4 ; cAari, 5 ; and jodt and Adjra, 23. Tlie cultiva¬ 
tion of sugarcane and the species (paunda) grown for eating, and vegetables 
for the Dehli market is extending. The following statement compares the 
results of the former and present settlements :— 



1,000 ; 9 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 3 had between 2,000 and 3,000; and 
one had between 3,000 and 5,000. The towns containing more than 5,000 
inhabitants Were Ghdziabad with 7,365 inhabitants, and Shahdara with 7,257 
inhabitants* The total population in 1872 numbered 66,145 souls (30,060 
females), giving 424 to the square mile. Classified according to religion there 
were 52,725 Hindus, of whom 23,803 were females; 13|4U M usalm4ns> 
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amongst wLom 6,258 were femules ; ami 9 Chrislians. Dislributiiig the Hiudo 
population amongst the four great classes, the census sliows 5,8U7 Dnilnnans, 
of whom 2,692 were females ; 2,521 Rajputs, i/icinding 1,129 females ; 4,372 
Baniyas (2,051 females ^; whilst the groat mass of tlic population is included 
in ‘‘ the other castes” of the census returns, Avhicii show a total of 40,0 5 
souls, of whom 17,931 are hunales. The principal Brahman siibdi'^sions 
found io this parganah are the Gaur (5,029), Bhat (122), Sarasiit (31), iJakaut 
(109), Ach&raj (161), Gujrati, Ciiaurasiya, Dasa, and Sarwariya. The Bajputs 
belong to the Chauhdn (1,990), Tonw^r (249), and Galilot elans, and the Ba¬ 
niyas to the Agarwjil (3,935), Haraugi (357), and Gadariya subdivisions. The 
other castes having more than ojio thousand Tneml>ers each lire the Taga (4,462), 
HajJAm (1,115), Jdt (2,078), Chamar (11,031), Bhangi (2,607), and Gujar 
(9,839). Those with less than one thousand members are the Mdli, Jogi, Ga- 
rariya, Kahiu', Barhai, Sondr, Lohdr, Kunihar, Bharbhuiiju, Dliiina, Juldha, 
Goshain. Ahir, Bairagi, Khattri, Kayatli, Chhipi, Dhobi, JFnt, Lodha, Khatlk, 
Agariya, Malldli, Orh, arid Rfyi. Musalmans are distributed amongst Shaikhs 
(5,771), Bayyids (348), Mughals (333), and Pathdns (1,114) ; the remainder 
are undistinguished. 

The occupations of the people according to the census of 1872 show that 
447 male adults wore employed in professional avoca- 
Occupationg. tions; 2,913 in domestic service ; 2,144 in commerce ; 

10,049 in cultivating the soil; 3,279 in the mechanical arts and manufactures, 
whilst 3,220 were returned as labourers and 447 as of no spocifiod occupation. 
The calling: of the total population shovv 15,142 as landowners, 14,474 as 
cultivators, and 36,529 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics only ^»ive 1,211 males as able to'read and write out 
of a total population numbering 36,079 males. In 1809 Bagpat, Loni, 
Chhaprauli, and PhugAna formed one tahsil. At Sir H. Elliott’s assessment 
Loni comprised 106 villages ; then came the Erst revision, adding eight and 
taking away two villages. In 1853 two villages were transferred JalAl- 
abad and the remainder to Dehli. The parganah was restored in 1859 with 
130 villages, forming 182 estates, vu., 104 out of the 110 which had been taken 
and 26 new villages formerly belonging to Dohli. The parganah at present con¬ 
tains 129 villages and 132 estates. The difficulty in tracing out the past fiscal 
history of any tract can readily be imagined wffion Loni is only a very common 
example of the total disruption of old landmarks perceptible in almost every par¬ 
ganah in these Provinces. The places of note not mentioned separately are Jhal- 

, , mala, with a ruined sarAi, said to have been built by a 

Notable places. ' j 

fakir ; Mandola, a good sized village, inhabited by Tagas, 

and said to have been built by one M&n Batt Bikbi. At Bebta H&jipnr is be 

darg&b of Abdallah Shah and a mosque built by Aurangzeb whore a fair is 
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held every year. L/il Khan’s sarai at Mahroli, the Trigonometrical Survey 
tower (garhpaj) at Aurangabad, and Farriikhsiy^r’s sardi at Farruklmagar are 
tJbe only other ol)jocts of intore^^t in the parganah. 

Mau, a village in parganah Meerut, is distant eight miles from Meerut. 
The population in 1872 nutnbored 999 souls. It has a second-class police-station, 
MawA!na or Mawana Kaldn, a towzi in parganah Hastinapur of the Meerut 
district, is distant 16 miles from Meerut as the crow flies. The population in 1847 
was 6,271, in 1852 was 6,486, and in 1865 was 6,864. In 1872 there were 6,714 
inhabitants, of whom 3,512 were Hindus (1,633 females) and 3,202 were Musal- 
mans(1,498 females); chiefly Chauhdns, jlbosis, and Gradis(Musalrndns), occupy¬ 
ing 1,550 houses. The houses are nearly all mud-built; the only exceptions are a 
few shops in the bazar, which runs from north to south in a narrow winding 
course. The roadways are well cared for and the main bazar-way is metalled 

and has saucer-di aiiis on either side. The water in wells 
The site. . i ^ 

has risen from 18 to 12 feet from the surface since the 

opening of the Aniipsliahr branch of the Ganges canal, which runs through the 
town laud. The town is essentially an agricultural one, and mos.tof tlio inhabit¬ 
ants are employed in cultivating the oxteusive lands attached to the town, which 
occupy an area of 4,581 acres. There is a market on Thursdays and Saturdays. 
The well water is good, still fever prevails after the rains. As usual, tlioro arc 
numerous excavations full of water which becomes stagnant during the hot season. 
One of these pools, almost four acres in extent, and which lay within the town 
site, has recently been filled up. There is a small village school here and a 
sardi. The tahslli and po.st-office are situated in a walled enclosure outside the 
town to the north, and the police-station is in the north-western part of the 
town near the sw^eepers’ quarter. A large brick-built tank on the Bahsuma 
road was constructed by one Kosho Dds of Jausath, and has recently been 
repaired by a Meerut mahajan. On the banks of the ruined Indi tank is a fine 
old temple built some 300 years ago. Mawana was held in direct management 
by Government in 1872. It is an old town and was called Mumdna, some say 
from one Mdna, a huntsman, and reputed maternal unole of the Kauravas ; others 
say from one MasUkan, and that the name is merely a contraction for ^ Mdshkan 
ke khera.’ The original site of the village was on a hill close by, and it was 
removed to its present position owing to the breaking out of fires, which the 
inhabitante attributed to supernatural agencies. The Chankiddri Act is in 
force in Mawdna, and in 1873 supported a village police numbering seventeen 
men ef dll grades at an annual cost of Hs. 1,044. This is met from a house^taXf 
which in 1878-73 yielded a revenue of Bs. 2,017, falling at Re. 0-4-9 per head 
of the popnlatipii and Be. l-8'4 per house assessed (1,325). The expenditure 
during the ettitie year was Rs. 2,038, which was met from the income and a 
balance of Rs. 2,082 from the previous year. 
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M AW ANA, a talisil in the Meerut district, comprises the parganahs of Kithor 
and Hastinapur. The total area, according to the census of 1872, then contained 
431 square miles and 138 acres, of which 257 square miles and 259 acres wore 
cultivated. The area assessed to Governinout revenue was given at 429 square 
miles and 60 acres, of which 256 square miles and 328 acres were cultivated, 114 
square miles and 430 acres were culturabto,and 57 square miles and 581 a res were 
barren. The land-revenue during the same year siood at Us. 2,66,225 (or with 
cesses Rs. 2,92,903), falling at Re. 0-15-5 per acre on the total area, Uo. 0-15-6 per 
acre on the area assessed to (dovermnent revenue, and lie. 1-9-10 on the cnltivatod 
acre. The population numbered 145,496 souls (67,171 fonialos), giving 338 
to the square mile, distributed amongst 260 vill.ages. Tlio same statistics show 
7 persons insane, 8 idiots, 23 deaf and dumb, 360 blind, and 65 lepers in the 
tahsll. All other matters pertaining to thi' history of the Mawdna tahsil have 
been given ander tlie district notice or sep irat.eiy uirlor each parganali. 

Meerut (Mirath), the chief city of tlie district and division of Meerut, is 
situated in the upper dual), in north lat. 29°-0'-41" and east long. 77°-45'-3''. 
The elevation of the stone honch-inark imbedded in tho north-west corner 
of the churchyard is 734'46 feet above tlie level of tho sea ; that of tho 
second bench-mark imbedded in the churchyard near tho western wall by 
the entrance is 735*47 feet, and that of a cross mark on tho surface of the 
stone slab opposite the north pillar of the central west doorway is 739‘30 feet 
abj’''e the level of tho sea. Under the name Meerut arc incdiulcd tlio bazars 
of the cantonments as )vell as the city and its suburbs. The city proper lies 
to the south of the cantonments and to tho cast of the Moerut city station of the 
Sindh, Paujdb, and Debli Railway. The city was originally surrounded by a wall 


The city ^ gates, of which eight are 

of some antiquity and one is comparatively new. They 
are the Dehli, Chamdr, Lihsliri, Shordb, Shdli Pir, Burliana, Kliairnagar, 
Kamboh, and the Bugpat gate of recent origin. Tho Chamar gate is situated in 
the ward of that name. Tlie Lilisdri gate derives /ts name from the village of 
Lihs&ri to the south of Moerut. The Shah Pir gate is close by the makbira of 
a Musalmdn of that name. Tho Khairnagar gate was built by Nawdb Khair- 
andeshKbdn, and the Kamboh gate by Abu Muhammad Khan Kamboh. There 
are 38 muhallas or wards in tho city, tho names ot which for tho most part 
explain their position, or the caste of the inhabitants, or are taken from somb 
The mnhaUM. remarkable person living there or some noted place 

I within them. They are: (1) Birnchdh or Biru’a 

I well; (2) Chdh Godba Bhat; (3) Ghdh Miamdran or masons’ well; (4) Khari 
Kua or saline well; (5) Thaterwdra or the brass-founders’ quarter; (6J 
I «J&tiwdra ; (7) Chhipiwdra or calico-printers’ ward ; (8) Topchiwara or gunners” 
q^aarter;(9) Bhatwdra; (10) Paryaw^p; (11) Mahajanpara; (12) Moripdras 
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(13) Swdmip^ra ; (14) Khairnagar ; (15) Ddlampura ; (16) Kotia ; (17) KA- 
nungoydn; (18) Smithganj, from the Collector of that name, by whom it was 
built in 1825 ; (19) Bazar Kohna, the oldest in Meerut ; (20) Shah Nathan, after 
a fakir of that name who died here ; (21) Karam Ali; (22) Nakarchiya tola ; 
(23) Jatdn; (24)Rdizddagjln ; (25) Darodgaran ; (26) Khandak Kahdrdn ; (27) 
Sabungaran; (28) Baba Khaki, from a/aK^’of that name ; f29), Kamdngardn ; 
(30) Sardi Zinat, called after Begam Zinat of Lucknow; (31) Shah Pir; (32) 
Sar&i Bahdlim; (33) Mashdi Khan; (34) Bani Sardi; (33) Iloli Muhalla; (36) 
Naugaza; (37) Zahidiyaii; and (38) Khishtpazan or brick-makers’ (quarter. 
There are ten bazars:—Kohna, Antardm, Pahra, Guzdri, Ldla bazar, Mirza bazar, 
Smithganj, Wylieganj, built in 1855 ; Sapteganj, built in 1860; and Mandi. 
There are six sarais, four inside the walls and two outside. Smithganj, which 
combines in itself, a muhalla, a bazar and a sardi is the largest. 

Amongst the remains of former times in and around Meerut may be noticed 
the Suraj kund, commonly called by Europeans ‘ the monkey tank.’ It was 
constructed by Jawdhir Mai, a wealthy merchant of Ldwdr, in 1714. It 

was intended to keep it full of water from the Abu Ndia, but at present 

the tank is nearly dry in May and June. There are 

Places of note. n . i n i • -n 

numerous small temples, dharmsolas and sati pillars 

on its banks, but none of any note. The largest of the temples is dedicated 
to Manohar Ndth, and is said to have been built in the reign of Shahjahan. 
The Baleswarndth temple is the oldest in the district and dates from before 
the Musalmdn invasion. The Maheshwar temple is also an old one, and its 
construction is popularly attributed to some of the direct descendants of the 
Pdndavas. The tank called TalAb Mdtawdla was built in 1714 by L&la 
Day&l DAs, a KAyath merchant. It has now silted up and only the walls 
remain. The dargdh in the Nauchandi muhalla is said to have been built 
from the remains of an old temple pulled down by Kiitb-ud-din. The 
darg&h of iShah Pir is a fine structure of red sandstone, erected about 
1620 A. D. by Nurjahati, the wife of the Emperor Jahangir, in memory of a 
pious fakir named ShAh Pir. An urs or religious assembly is held here 
every year in the month of Ramaz&n. The dargdh is supported from the 
proceeds of the revenue-free village of Bhagwdnpur. The Jdmah Masjid is 
said to have been built in 410 Hijrl (1019 xi.D.) by Hasan Mahdi, vazir of 
Mahmud Ghaznavi, aiid was repaired by Hum&yun. The remains of a Buddhist 
temple have recently been discovered near this spot. The dargdh of Makh- 
dum Shah Wildyat is situated near the Collector’s office. Some say that the 
dargdh was built by Shahdb-ud-din Ghori; others again say that Makhdum Shdh 
Wildyat was the son of the Ghorian conqueror who died at Meerut and was 
buried here by his father. The makbira (or mausoleum) of Abu Muhammad 
Kamboh was built by his family in 1658 A-l)« The makbira of Saldr Masadd 
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Gha/i is attributed to Kutb-ud-diii Aibak iu 1191 A.D. The makblra of Abu 
YAr Muhammad Khdn is said to bo 300 years old. The karhala was built at the 
beginning of the last century. There are two largo imdmbdrahs,—one near the 
Kaiuboh gate and another iu the Zahidi iiiuhalla, and an idgah on the Dohli road 
was built about 1600 A.D. There is a mosque built by Nawab Khairandesh 
Khan iu the Saraigauj, and besides those already mentioned there are sixty-six 
mosques and sixty temples in the city, none of whicli, however, deserve any 
particular notice. Amongst the recent buildings the tahsil and police-station 
are remarkably good. A debating society was ostablisliod in 1868, and in 1870 
a fine liouse was erected lor its meetings in Sapte’s bazar. 

The population of Mojnit eihy in 1817 was only given at 29,014. In 1853 

, . more correct returns showed 40,276 exclusive of can- 

Population. ^ ^ 

toaments, which were given at 41,759. A rough calcu¬ 
lation made in 1860 reduced the eantonment population by one-half, duo in a 
great measure to tlie mutiny, when nuiiibors of the inhabitants were ejected, 
whilst others who had taken refuge iu flight on account of their participation 
ill the mutiny reduced the numbers. The population of the city and canton¬ 
ments is given at 79,378 iu 1865. For 1872 we liave fuller btatistics, and those 
give a population oi 81,386 for both city and cantonmonts, of whom 47,606 
were Hindus (21,136 female.s), 33,532 were M usalmdns (16,092 females), and 248 
Were Christians (123 females), exclusive of the military. Ninety-seven are shown 
as Bengalis, 125 as Fanjabis, an 1 12 as Al’ghdus. There were 14,598 enclosures 
in the city and cantoninenis, of which 8,702 were occupied by Hindus, 5,851 by 
Musalmans, itud42 liy Christians. There were 18,951 houses, of which 7,986 wero 
built with skilled labour, and of these 3,185 were occupied by Musalmdus and 
11 by Christians. Of the roin uuiug 10,965 mud-built houses, 4,469 wore occu¬ 
pied by Musalmans and 48 were occupied by Christians. Distributing the popula¬ 
tion amongst the rural and urban classes, we find 694 persons returned as land- 
owners, 2,475 as cultivators, and 78,217 persons pursuing avocations uncon¬ 
nected with agriculture. Taking the male adult population (exceeding fifteen 
years of ago) numbering 29,319, we find the following occupations pursued by 
more than fifty members each:-Bakers (82), barbers (415), beggars (566), 
blacksmiths (84), braziers (91), bricklayers (370), butchers (254), carpenters 
(250), carpet-makers (87), cart-drivers (138), cooks (Ul), oonfectioners (139), 
contractors (97), cotton ^cleaners (114), cultivators (972), doctors (76), dyers 
(102), fishmongers (89), flower-dealers (224), fruit-sellers (85), goldsmiths (190) 
gold.la(^ makers and wire-drawers (71), Government servants (157), grain- 
deal0rs(135), grassoutters (209), grain-parchers (85), grocers (63), grooms 
(216), herdsmen (59), labourers (4,501), lao-workers and sellers (55) land¬ 
owners (320), leather-dyers (92), lime-sellers (66), merchants (286)'cloth- 
sellers (262), milk and butter-sellers (249), money changers (90), money- 
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lenders (121), oil-makers (154), painters and varnisiiers (143), pandits (247), 
pedlars (109), potty dealers (02), porters (load-carriers) (159), potters (137), 
priests (139), purohits (01), schoolmasters (75), servants (8,974), shopkeepers 
(2,520), shoemakers and sellers (353), singers and musicians (179), eweepei*s 
(071), tailors (000), tobacco-sellers (09), vinegar-sellers (185), washermen 
(350), water-carriers (4461, weavers (984), and wood-sellers t95). 

Though there is a considerable trade in Meerut, it is not essentially a trad- 

T,- . . j . 1 centre, and cannot rank in this respect with II4th- 

Municjpality and trade. ^ ^ , . . . ^ 

ras and Ivhiirja. Since the opening of the railway 
from Qhdziabad, in F(d^ruary, 1807, and through Meerut to the Panjab in Janu¬ 
ary, 1809, trade has improved, but to no great extent. The only trade returns 
that we possess are those relating to the octroi, and those only refer to the city 
proper, and do not include the equally important trade in cantonments. Up to 
1868 the Chaukidari Act was in force in tlio city, and since then the Municipal 
Act. The affairs of the municipality are now managed by a committee of fifteen 
members, of whom five are official and ion are elected by the tax-payers. The 
income is derived from an octroi impost, which in 1872-73 fell at Re. 0-8-3 per 
head of the city population. The following statement shows the income and 
expenditure of the municipality for three years, and the succeeding statement 
shows the quantity or value of the imports for two years. In 1873-74 the 
population of the city was estimated at 51,991 souls, giving an incidence of taxa¬ 
tion amounting to Re. 0-10-10 per head 


Expenditure. 


■tit 

00 ^ 

B S 


Oponing balance, 

CniMi* I.—Food and drink, 

„ II.—Animalw for slaughter, 

„ III .—Fuel, 

„ IV.—RuUdinginateriolti,... 
,, V.~ Druga, spices, 

,, VI.—Tobacco, ... 

„ VII.—Textile fabrics, 

„ VIII.—Metals, 

Total octroi, 

Bents, ... ... 

Finos, 

Pounds, ... 

Exti'ftordinary, 

Pairs, ... ... 

Miscellaneous, ... 



41,176 43.702 46,467 68,837 
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Statement showing import oj taxable articles for two gears into the Mcemit 

Aiunierpaiitg. 


1 

NK'I IMrORTS IN 

Consumption 

PER HEAD IN 


) 

1873-74. j 

1874-75. 

1873 

-74. 

187‘i 

-76. 

Articles. 


1 








Quanti¬ 

ty. 

1 

A'^aluc. 1 

Quanti¬ 

ty. 

Value. 

Quanti¬ 

ty. 

Value. 

Quanti¬ 

ty. 

V aluc. 


Mds. 

He. 

Mds. 

Us. 

M. s. 0. 

Us. u. p. 

M. 8. c. 

Us. a. p. 

Grain, ... 

266,861 


244,660 


4 36 6 

... 

4 28 2 

... 

fciugar refined, 

5 

... 

11 




0 0 1 

.*• 

Ditto unreliiicd, 

30,620 

... 

28,999 

... 

0 23 7 


0 22 1 


Ohi, 

6,178 

• •• 

5,144 

... 

0 3 16 


0 3(6 

#•« 

Other articles of food, 

36,707 

17,167 

42,205 

19.820 

besides 61,416 bun- 

besides 57,123 
of pdn. 



dies pdtK 

Animals for slaughter, 

... 

«•« 

2,772 

... 

... 

... 


••1 



No. 






Oil and oil-seeds, 

14,110 


11,317 


0 10 12 


0 9 7 

... 

Fuel, &c., 

31,088 

loads. 

1 6,916 

30,043 

loads. 

6*372 

... 

0 14 

... 

0 9 0 

Building materials, ... 

6,765 

‘ 2,08,427 

4,623 

1,11,881 

0 3 15 

3 14 1 

0 3 9 

9 9 5 

Drugs and spices, 

868 

i 37,92 J 

811 

4,6218 

0 0 10 

0 118 

0 0 10 

0 14 3 

Tobacco, 

European and native 
cloth. 

Metals, ... 

8.SD4 

... 

f>,464 


0 6 7 

... 

0 4 36 

... 

... 

2,06,300 

... 

2,60,982 

... 

3 15 2 

94* 

5 0 4 

... 

23,353 


29,039 

... 

0 7 2 


0 8 n 


Cantonments. 


In the cantonments there are five bazars : the Ldl-kurti (infantry), Topkhdua 
(artillery), Regiment (English cavalry) and Risdlah 
(Native cavalry). The Meerut Church, begun in 1819 
and completed in 1821, is the most important structure of modern date. It is 
built of brick and stucco, and is 150 feet long, 84 feet wide, and being galleried 
all round can contain 3,000 persons. It has a handsome high spire and its 
appearance is striking. The expense of the building was partly defrayed by 
subscription and partly by a grant from Government. Amongst the subscri¬ 
bers was Begam Sumru. There is also a Roman Catholic Church, which has 
recently been enlarged, and a Mission Chapel built by Begamfciumru. The Mission 
Church was completed in 1869. In connection with it is the Meerut Asylum, 
supported by the European residents, for the relief of Europeans and Christians 
in distress. The Meerut Mall is considered one of the finest drives in India* 
TheWheeler Clubis situated on the Mall and was opened in 1863. The offices 
of the Commissioner, Judge and Magistrate lie outside of but close to the can¬ 
tonments, which contain ranges of barracks for the accommodation of cavalry, 
infantry and artillery. In 1875 the garrison comprised two batteries of horse 
artillery head-quarters and two batteries of field artillery, one regiment of Euro-^ 
pean cavalry, one regiment of European infantry, one regiment cf native 
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cavalry and one re^iinont of native infantry. It is the hoad-quartcrs of the 
Meerut Division, comprising the garrisons at Meerut, Roorkeo, Landour, 
Delira, and Debli. The central jail, completed in 1819 and capable of holding 
4,000 prisoners, is built on the concentric principle and covers an area of 219 
biglias. The district jail lies more to the east. The establishment of a mili¬ 
tary prison in the town was contemplated at one time, as an experimental 
measure, with the view of ascertaining the practicability of substituting local 
imprisonment for the ii\efficient punishment of transportation, but the idea was, 
however, abandoned. There is a good theatre and assembly-rooms in canton- 
inents. 


Many of the best wells in Meerut were constructed during the Marhatta 

, rule. The water, as a rule, is good and is found at a 

Water and drainage. i i ^ nn n 

depth of from eight to fifteen feet from the surface. 

The city site is somewhat undulating, but in the suburbs and cantonments the 

surface is usually level, and hence arises the difficulty that has been found in 

elaborating an efficient scheme of drainage. The Abu Nala forms the natural 

drainage lino for both the city and cantonments, and has been deepened of 

late years to carry off the surplus water from both: but care must be taken 

lest it be made too deep, for the fall between Meerut and Sar di Kdzi, where 

the Abu joins the East KAli Nadi, cannot be more than a few feet. The 

principal drain (the Ganda Nala) has recently been paved with brick and is 

connected with the Abu Nala. The latter drainage line has had a large 

increase of water flowing in it in some places of late years, while in others it is 

almost stagnant, forming wide pools. This is due almost entirely to the very 

serious rise of the spring level of the Meerut land during the past few years. 

A comprehensive system of drainage connected with a realignment of levels 

which shall prevent the accumulation of stagnant water in such places as the 

Moriwdra muhalla has recently been taken in hand and has already advanced 

considerably towards completion. The water in the cantonn ent wells was 

analysed in the end of April and the beginning of May, 186"^, by Dr. Gage. 

The wells selected for the purpose were—(1) well in the Royal artillery lines, 

used by the men of the artillery ; (2) well 101, used by the sick of the artillery : 

(3) well 23, used by the sick in the infantry hospital: (4) well 11J in the 

artillery lines, aqd (5) well 103^, used by tihe European infantry for general 

purposes. Dr. Gage remarks that the prevalent opinion is that the drinking- 

waters in Meerut are very good, and that no diseases can be. ascribed to their 

use.’' The results of his examination show that the physical properties of the 

water in all the wells, after passing through filter paper, were unexceptionable 

with an alkaline re-action. Ammonia and nitrous acid were not detected, and 

only in one well was there an almost inappreciable quantity of nitric acid. In 

the samples from all the wells phosphoric acid was precipitated. ISiere were 
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traces of allica and sulphate of soda throughout; the sulphate of soda in well 
(2) registering 2*3. The remainder of the analyses may bo tabulated as 
follows 


a 

o 


Degree of total hardness. 

Degree of permanent 
hardness. 

Grains of oxygen requir¬ 
ed to oxidise the readi¬ 
ly cxidisable organic 
matter in i,000 grains 
of water. 

Solids in 70,000 grains 
of filtered water. 

Volatile matters. 

Mineral matters. 

Earthy salts, &c., inso¬ 
luble in water. 

Lime as carbonate. 

Soluble salts. 

Chloride of sodium. 

101 1 

2*027 

•00004 

16*66 

1*26 

15*4 

11'76 

7*7 

8*64 

0*84 

0*12 

4*2 

•00008 

16*26 

1-865 

14*36 

8*4 

7*625 

6*95 

1*6 

7'04 

2-07 

•000037 

12 bl 

1*61 

12 2 

8*05 

7*176 

3*15 

•526 

9 5 

2*0 

•00006 

16*1 

3 6 

12 6 

8-76 

•66 

3*86 

1*6 

8*8 

8-7 

*000072 

13*3 

1*89 

11*41 

Vitiated. Vitiated, 

1 i 

1 68 


4 

o 

to 

•M 

o 

s 

C9 

g 

I 

o 


2 6 

2-4 

2-2 

•85 


Climate. 


The meteorological detailed statements for two years are given under 
the district notice, and I give here for comparison the 
average range of the thermometer for the years 1833-34--35, 
before canal irrigation was introduced, taken from the records of the Medical 
Department:— 


Month. 

SUMtlSE. 

1 1 
Noon, j 

I 

a 

S 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

a 

0 

a 

January, ... 

54 

32 

73 

64 

February, ... 

60 

38 

81 

67 

March, 

67 

47 

85 

62 

April, 

f 76 

58 

97 

72 

May, 

,,.89 

71 

97 

88 

June, ••• 

1 90 

74 

101 

77 


8 P. M 


78 

84 

88 

97 

100 

102 


Monlli. 


SUI^KZSE. 2^001^. 


July, 82 

August, ... 81 

September,,., 84 

October, ... 73 

November,.., / 63 , „ 

December,... | 58 38 


75 

74 

69 

65 

45 


89 

91 

67 

84 

75 

66 


8 p. M. 


78 

76 

76 

70 

85 

65 


90 

92 

88 

85 

76 

67 


7^ 

78 

77 

75 

71 

66 

56 


The following description of the climate and health of Meerut in 1838 
Dr. J. Murray on Meerut ^7 Ur. J. Murray is reproduced for the same 
^ ***** reason;—“ Meerut is considered one of the most 

healthy stations in India. The average mortality during the last four years 
has been 2^ per cent amongst the Europeans and frd per cent amongst the 
natives. The climate passes through great changes in temperature and humidity 
but these are generally gradual and regular. The weather for five mouths, 
from October to April, is delightfully cool and invigorating. The prevailing 
winds are westerly and northerly, with little rain. In January the ground In 
the mornings is frequenay covered wth hoarfrost Woollen clothing*’and 
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are found oeccssary to comfort. In November an(l March the direct rays of 
the sun are very powerful, yet this is the most healthy season of the year ; the 
diseases are of an inflammatory nature and the fevers are intermitting. Hepa¬ 
tic disease, with a strong tendency to abscesses, is common during this j»erit)d. 
In April the hot westerly wind commences : at. first it begins in the afternoon 
and ceases at sunset, afterwards in the morning, and continues during the 
greater part of the niglit. It ceases in June, During this season there are 
occasionally typhoons—strong gales, from the north-west, coming on suddenly, 
carrying before them clouds of dust and leaves, accompanied by lightning and 
thunder, frerpiently terminating in rain, and leaving the air very cool and re- 
freshitig. During this season the lightest clothes are necessary for comfort. 
Most houses and the barracks and hospitals are kept cool by means of tattis, 
whilst the circulation of air is kept u[) in the rooms by punkahs during the day 
and occasionally during the night also. These expedients do not agree with 
all people even when well, and 1 have seen decided bad effects from them, in 
diseases induced by checked persjfiration. By means of tattis and punkahs, and 
keeping in the house during the day, this season passes not unpleasantly, cs})o- 
cially as, though hot and relaxing, it is not generally unhealthy. Many who 
have suffered severely from rheiunatism, remittent fever, and spleen enjoy better 
health than during any other period of the year. Fruit is abundant, as straw¬ 
berries, loqiiats, peaches, apples, grapes, mangoes, &c. These eaten in an un¬ 
ripe state, combined with imprudently sleeping beliind tattis or in the open 
air, are frequent causes of dysenteric complaints; inflammation, intermittent 
fevers, and acute hepatic attacks are also common from exposure to the sun. 
Convalescence is less rapid than during the cold season. Towards the end of 
June the winds become variable and the weather close and cloudy, witli occa¬ 
sional showers in the intervals, between which it is extremely oppressive, hot 
and damp. The regular rainy season then sets in, and it rains with little inter¬ 
mission, and continues pretty cool till the beginning of September; during this 
month it is cloudy, with little wind, and occasionally extremely hot and exhaust¬ 
ing : this is the most unhealthy season of the year. Dysenteric attacks are fre¬ 
quent, and typhoid, intermittent or remittent fevers very common, particularly 
amongst the grass-cutters, whose occupation exposes them to unhealthy alluvial 
exhalations. In October, though the days are very hot, the nights gradually 
become cool and pleasant; the changes of temperature are considerable, and they 
are much felt by those whose coiivStitutions have been debilitated by the pxevi** 
ous hot and rainy seasons ; dysentery and remittent fever, of a mare asthenic 
type than at the other seasons, are common ; convalescence is slow during this 
season. The climate is found to be favourable to many of the diseases induced 
by residence in other more damp parts of India. Europeans do not oilten 
suffer frona a first itttacH of remittent feTer, though returns of this disease 
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occur during the latter part of the rains. The general character of the diseases 
is asthenic, and, except in hepatic cases, not leaving great organic derangement.” 
The following table shows the rain fall as registered by the canal authorities in 
Meerut for a series of years :— 


Year. 

a< 

S' 

June. 

(A 

a’ 

1-3 

August. 

September. 

October. 

0) 

JS 

B 

a> 

k 

o 

December. 

January. 

February. 

ja 

o 

c3 

■.j. 

o 

H 

1860-67... 

• •• 

... 

•7 

10 6 

12 0 

I *4 

•2 


. 


•7 

■7 

26*90 

1867-68... 

1*4 

1*4 

1-7 

131 

216 

2*3 

0 

... 

•7 

14 

•9 

•3 

36*60 

1868-69... 

10 

•9 

1-0 

9-7 

• •• 

4 



»« » 

•9 

•5 

2-4 

16*80 

1869-70... 

•*. 

... 

... 

C-6 

2 6 

6 0 

rs 

... 

• o 

... 


1*6 

18’20 

1870-71... 

i\sn 

... 

13*90 

11-00 

7 60 

4*20 

... 


•40 

■70 

2-40 


4i 50 

1871 72... 

•10 

3*78 

6-85 

9-79 

6'86| 

*60 


... 

1-80 

3*10 

*90 

• •• 

32*62 

1872-73... 

•42 

•20 

3 07 

8-85 

8 80 

6 90 

1 

... 

‘68 

•40 

... 

*90 

29*16 


Boutcfl. 


From Meerut military routes branch off to all parts of India: by Siliani to 
Dohli, 4t)^ miles or three mar dies ; by Bagpat to Delilj, 
53| miles or four marches; by Bahsiima to Bijnor, 38|^ 
miles or four marches; by Shainli to Karnal, 64 miles or five marches ; by 
Muzaffarnagar toLandour, 118§ miles or 11 marches; by (larhmuktosar to Mo* 
radabad, 72| miles or seven marches ; by Klidtauli to Roorkee, 64 miles or fivo 
marches; by Sahuranpiir to Simla, 214g miles or 19 marches; to Urnballa 


(Amb41a), 133:^ miles or i2 marches ; to Aligarli, 80| miles or seven marches ; 
and to Barehiy, 130 miles or 12 marches. The halting-places wilt bo noted 
in iho alphabetical arrangement of each district within which they are situa* 
ted. 


The people give four derivations for the name Meerut:—(1) Yudhishhira, 
History. becoming king of Indraprastha (Dohli), is said to 

have given his village of Meerut to Mai (called also 
Dara), a distinguished architoofc, in exchange for a palace and grounds belonging 
to this man at Indraprastha. Mai called his new possession Mairdshtra, and 
built the Andar^kot, a high brick fortress, existent now. (2) The Jdts allege tbjftt 
Meerut was founded by a colony of their caste belonging to the Maharashtra 
got. There is now in the city a Jdt muhalla. (3) Others say that Bleerut 
received its name from forming part of the dominions of Maipdl or Mahipdl, king 
of Indraprastha; (4) others again say Meerut was in very ancient times called 
Mahidant-ka-khem. The general history of the town is given in the district 
notice, and may bo very briefly samrnariseJ here. Uadt>ubfc 9 dly the oldest monu¬ 
ment connected with it is the column raised by order of the Buddhist emperor 
Asoka, in the third century before Ohrist, and which is now on the ridge at DohlL 
It bears the following inscription:--^^This pillar was erected originally at 
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Meerut iti tho iliircl coutury B. C., by king Aaoka. It was rcinovoJ tlioriec anJ 
set up ill the Kushak Shikar palace near this by tho Emperor Firoz Shah, A.D- 
1256. Thrown down and broken into five pieces by the explosion of a powder 
inagazine, A.D. 1716-1719; it was restored and set up in this place by tho 
British Govornrnont, A.D. 1867.” Tradition dly, Meonit was first capturod by 
f>a!ar Masaud in the early p;irt of the eleventh century. Pirishta nieniions 
its capture by Malmiu l (Ihaznavi in 1019 A.D., from Hardatta, ruler of Biiran, 
Koil and Meerut, who ransomc 1 Meerut for 2,50,000 dinars and 50 elephants. 
It was again captured by Kuib-ud-din Aibak in 1191 A. D., who hnili the 
Jamah Mas]Id. Tarmsharin Khan, Mughal, mad(^ an unsuccessful attack on 
the city in 1327 A.D., but it was completely sacked and destroyeJ by the 
Mughal Tirnur in 1399 A.D. la 1788 A.D. Ghulam Kiidir held the fort, 
which was taken by tlie Marliattas after a severe struggle. Mr. G uthrie, writ¬ 
ing ill 1805, says ;—Meerut is a ruinous depopulated town and a place of no 
trade, the average net markot duties for four years amount to only Rs. 2,535.” 
It soon, however, began to recover. The walls are now broken every-where 
and roads have been put in at all ])oints. In sorno places the remains of tho 
walls are of brick and in others of mud. In 1806 cantonments were first 
established at Meerut, and in 1808 Major Penson commenced tlio erection of 
cavalry and infantry barracks. Since then tho can ton nun ts have sprung up to 
the north-west of the city, and in 1865 contained 35,194 inhabitants, exedusive 
of Europeans, and in 1872 the returns show 29,395 inhabitants. 

Mebuut, a parganah and tah^l in tho district of tho same name, had, accord¬ 
ing to tho census of 1872, an area of 366 square miles and 290 acres, of which 
271 square miles and 666 acres were cultivated. The area assessed to Government 
revenue amounted to 356 square miles and 351 acres, of which 263 square miles 
and 546 acres were cultivated ; of the remainder 53 square miles and 362 acres 
were returned as uneulturable. 

Meerut is the central parganah of the district. Its breadth from east to west 
is about 23 miles, and its extreme length from north to south about 24 miles. It 
is almost a square and is compact in shape, except the strip running northwards. 

The parganah is bounded on the west by the river Hin- 
Physical characteristics. Tr- • • • • i u i i 

dan. bringing tins is a belt ol lowland, varying in 

breadth from a mile to a mile and a half, and extending from Kalina on tho 
north to Dhauldii un the south. Within the last few years this tract has be¬ 
come quite swampy and water-logged, and much cultivated land has had to be 
abandoned in consequence. Reh has at the same time made its appearance. 
It is curious that in the similar and similarly situated tract in parganah Sar- 
dhana further to the north no Siicb deterioration has taken place. Perhaps the 
reason is to be sought in the fact that c^nal irrigation in the Meerut parganah 
approaches close to the edge of the high lauds, while iu Sardhana canal irrigatioti 
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remains at a greater distance iVom tlnnn. The Ivdli Nadi traverses tlio whole 
length of tiio parganah Irom north to south. It j)ass 0 s t'our iniios east of the 
town of Meerut, and is crossed at Gokalpur on the metalled road to Garhinuktcsai* 
hy an iron bridge. It is hero joined by the Abu or Ivhodara Nala, which runs 
throughout this ))argauah I'rmn tlie v illage of Chakbandi to its junction with the 
Kali Nadi. The banks of the uadi arc low, and swamps have been form, d hero, 
and land also has been thrown out of cultivation. Tlu? Chhoiya, a small stream 
running parallel to the Kiili Nadi, may be said roughly to form the eastern, 
boundary of tlie parganah, dividing it from Kithor. Tliis sireaui conveys a 
good (leal of water in th(M*ains. but is dry at other seasons. The only other 
pliysicul feature of importance is a sand ridg(^ which enters the parganah at 
Tabli, and skirting cantonments on the north-east, proceeds in a south-vvesterly 
direction to the Sarawa parganah. This is a continuation of the sand ridgo 
ill parganah bard liana. 

In .such an exlen.sive jiarganah tliei'ii is o{ cour.se a great variety of ."oils, 
I nit is may be said that with the exception of tho 
irigation. tract which is within the inliiieiice ul‘ the sand ridg(^, 

and the [>oor sandy soil which friiigos the Kali Nadi on either side, thoro 
i.s little bad land in the parganah. Of a total of l(uS,045 iicro.s 94,699 arc 
a good firm clay, while 60,108 are more or les.s liglit in character, and 
13,188, or not (pilte 8 jier cent., are actual b/nh\ The soil is generally 
of remarkably tine and fertile (|uality. AVater is close to the surface, and 
kuchcha wolls are made ai a trifling cosf an<l last well. The (Jranges canal 
passes down'TOe jnirgauab on the west, and tho whole tract between the Hindan 
and the Kdli Nadi is more or loss completely irrigated from it: 266 mahdls out 
of the 4il in the parganah are returned as receiving water from the canal. 
But, as in parganah bardliana and the good parts of Hastindpur, tho canal has in 
a great measure inoroly sii])ersoded the kuclicha wcli.s. Wells water 54,099 
acres ; canals, 43,819 acres, and jhlls, 3,296 aere.s, or a total of 101,214 acres. 
Sugar has always been grown largely in many village.s of tho parganah, but tlio 
opening of the Ganges canal has given an immense impetus to the growth of 
this plant. No less than 10 per cent of tho whole cultivation is under sugar ; 
seven per cent, is sown with cotton and 31 per cent, with wheat.^ 

Tho general history of the past and present settlements are given under the 


Fiscal history. 


district notice. From them it will bo seen that cultiva¬ 
tion has increased 12 per cent, and irrigation 138 per 


cent., while tho proportion of irrigation to cultivation has increased from 28 to 


60 per cent The tenures show 201 zamiuddri, 160 bhdyachara, and 54 patti- 
ddri estates. The transfers have been moderate: 41,117 acres were sold by 
private sale during the currency of the last settlement; 7,869 acres by auction, 

^ Mr. J. S. Fortcr in 1867. 
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and 8,370 acres wero temporarily mort^raged. In none of these cases except 
Jdtauli, Mfimipur, and a few other villages, can the transfer bo attributed to the 
pressure of the assessment. There have been few balances except, nominally 
during tlio famine year, and altogether the landowners and cultivators are 
very well off‘,—a result to which the rise in prices, the Ganges canal, and an 
easy assessment liavo all more or loss contributed. Rents and rent-rates are 
sufficiently indicated in the district notice, and the data on which the assess¬ 
ment was made are given in the parganah reports published by the Board of 
Revenue. The parganah formerly contained thirteen tappas—Gaija, Siwdl, 
Pnthi, Pabli, Patta, Haweli, Rori, Lawdr, Machara, Sisauli-Mau, Satta, Rasiil- 
pur Rohta, and Sikhora, but these distinctions liave now been entirely lost. 

l.’he following statornont compares the results of the past and present as¬ 
sessments :— 


i’eriod of settle¬ 
ment. 


Former, 


Present, 


Khlidir, 

Bangar,| 


Total area. 

Barren and re¬ 
venue-free. 

Cultivable. 

CUJLTIVATKD. 

Total assessable.! 

1 

Land-revenue. 

Revenue* rate on 
cultivated area. 


t 

1 ® 

Total. 

A crea. 

1 ! 

A c res. 1 Acres. 1 

Acres. 

j Acres. 

Acres. 

j Acres. 

K». 

Ks. a. p. 

235,153 

39,689, 45,443 

42,482 

107,53'^ 

160,021 

i 195,464 

334,667 

2 3 8 

6,694 

|,074| 1,106* 

417 

2,108 

2,525 

3,720 

) 

1 2 7 3 


! i 





f 408,906 


228,836 I 

UO,208 24,780 |99,657 

6»,291 

163,848 

188,628 


1 

1 


According to the census of 1872 parganah Meerut contained 284 inha¬ 
bited villages, of which 35 iiad less than 200 inhabitants ; 

Population. between 200 and 500; 05 had between 500 and 

1,000; 52 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 7 had between 2,000 and 3,000; 
and two had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 
5,000 inhabitants was Meerut itself, with 81,306. The total population in 
1872, including the city and cantonments, numbered 274,899 souls (126,793 
females), giving 751 to the square mile. Classified according to religion 
there wore 200,742 Hindus, of whom 91,470 wore females; 73,818 were 
Musalmdns, amongst whom 35,154 were females; and 339 were Christians* 
Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census 
shows 19,941 Brahmans, of whom 8,850 were females; 9,451 Rajputs, in¬ 
cluding 4,092 females; 17,725 Baniyas (8,005 females) ; whilst the great mass 
of the population is included in ‘Hhe other castes” of the census returns, 
which show a total of 153,625 souls, of whom 70,523 are females. The prin¬ 
cipal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (15,566), 
Saraswat (620), Bh&t (114), Dakaut (507), Achfiraj (116), Kanaujiya, Gujrdti, 
San&db, Chaiirasiya, Dasa, Gangaputr, and Rahiya# The Rajpdts belong 
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to the Chaulidn (4,638), Tonwdr (2,126), Badgtljar, Dhangar, Panwdr, Qalilot, 
Suiaukhi, and Mohrawar clans, and the Bauiyas to tlie Agarwdl (9,620), 
Saraiigi (1,153), Gadariya (3,130), Bishuoi, Bishni, Raja-ki-barfiJari, Ma- 
lieshri, Rastaugi, and Rautgi subdivisions. Amongst the other castes the follow¬ 
ing have more than 1,000 persons each : —Garariya (2,603), Taga (2,228), M4li 

(4.870) , Jogi (2,116), Koli (4,096), Kaluir (6,705), Hajjdm (3,339), Barhai 

(1.871) , Sondr (1,676), JAt (24,297), Kumhar (5,703), Chamdr (46,640), 
Bhangi (10,808), Jnlaha 1 1,074), Giijar (9,899), Ahir (2,537), Kdyath (1,648), 
Dhobi (1,185), Khatik (2,222), and Lodha (3,940). The following have between 
1,000 and 100 members Lohdr, Bharbhimja, Goslidiu, Bairagi, Khattri, 
Chlnpi, Kaldl, and Nat. Tho following show less than 100 members Dhuna, 
Tcli, Saisi, Dhanak, Fakir, Kanjar, Mallah, Kurmi, Bohra, Saiiii, Rahti, Kambob, 
Kdchhi Baheliya, &c. Musalmans are distributed amongst Shaikhs (53,006), 
Sayyids (2,84d), Mughals (955), Fathdns (6,515), and the remainder are entered 


lulirtuilios. 


Education. 


without distinction, 

Tliero wore 23 insane porsv'ins, 10 idiots, 27 deaf and dumb j>er8on8, 536 
blind, and 50 lepers in the tahsil during 1872. The occu¬ 
pation staterueuts show that of tho male adults iu the popu¬ 
lation 2,542 were engaged in professions, 18,075 in domestic service, 7,112 in 
commerce, 30,469 in tilling the soil, 16,715 in the mocha- 
Occupation. and manufactures, while 17,134 are shown as 

labourers and 3,059 of no specified occupation. Of the total population 29,058 
arc shown as landowners, 58,283 as agriculturists, and 187,558 as pursuing 
avocations other than agriculture. Tho educational returns for tho parganah 
were alsocollected at tho census of 1872. They show that out of atotalof 148,106 
males only 4,342, or 2 9 per cent., could read and write, 
and this too including the population of the city and can¬ 
tonments—a number so small as to clearly show that in this respect the census 
statistics cannot be trusted. In 1852 Meerut parganah comprised 368 estates, 
having an area of 280,037 acres; in 1853 these wore reduced to 323 estates, 
with an area of 241,263 acres. 

MurXdnagar, a large village in parganah JaWllabad and tahsil Qhdziabad 
of the Meerut district, lies a little more than 18 miles from Meerut. The 
village comprises the two old villages of S&ma and Murfidnagar. The inhabit¬ 
ants of S4rna are exclusively Tagas, and in Murddnagar they are now found in 
greatest numbers, Murddnagar was founded by Mirza Muhammad Murdd, 
Mughal, about 300 years ago, whose mausoleum still exists near the town. In 
1865 tho population was 4,263, and in 1872 was 4,769, occupying 1,020 houses. 
The founder built a brick sardi here, which is now Government property, and 
a school is carried on in it. The tahsil was transferred to Ghdziabad in 1859* 
There is a police-station and a post-offioc here. The Oliaukiddri Act k in 
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force in Murdiliiagar, anJ in 1873 sujiported a village police numbering ten 
men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 480. This is mot from a house-tax, 
whieli in 1872-73 yielded a revenue of Rs. 541, falling at Re. 0-1-il per bead of 
the population and Ro. 0-11-0 per house assessed (782), The expenditure 
during the same year was Rs. 433, which was met from the income and a 
balance of Rs. 511 from the previous year- 

Muzaffarnagau Sainc, a station of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, is 
situated in pargauah Hastiiiapur of the Meerut district, in lat. 29®-2'-21'’' 
and long. 77‘^-4y'-50''^, at an elevation of 831*6 feet above the level of the sea. 
The upper mark-stone of the survey is fixed on a very high mound of ruiiiod and 
broken bricks, probably the re.nuants of a ruined reloiibb, in the midst of tile 
village of that name, and 5*4 miles north-east of Meerut. The population iu 
1872 was only 911. Saiiii was by coinrnori report the groat gate of Hastinapur, 
and the base of the mound on which it is built is clearly masonry, above which 
the layers of brick are still visible. 

Niloha, a village ia pargauah Hastinapur of the Meerut district, lies at a 
distance of about 13 miles from the civil station, close to the Bijiiaur road. 
The population in 1865 was 2,434, and in 1872 was 2,840. Eighteen biswds of 
the village belong to the Landhaura estate and two bis was to the J4ts. The 
name of the village in which Niloha is situated is Bhaisa, on the Aniipshalir 
branch of the Ganges canal. Niloha was founded by a J&t named Nihdl, who 
emigrated from Saldrpur, where a mound or khora now marks the site of the 
original village. In the month of Sawan a fair is held here in honour of Qoga 
Pir. The market day is Sunday. 

Niupuka, a large village in pargauah Barndwa and tahsil Sardhana of the 
Meerut district, is distant 25 miles from Moerut, In 1865 the population was 
4,657, and in 1872 was 4,995, principally Jats and weavers. It is noted for the 
good blankets made there. There is a fair held every year called the Mela Ohiiri 
Khwdjah Ajmer. 

NiwAri, a village in parganah Jaldlabad, with 3,503 inhabitants, is distant 
13 miles from Meerut. It has a police-station. 

NizXbcpub, a village of parganah Hdpur of the Meerut district, is distant 
20 miles from Meerut. The population in 1872 was 243. There is an outpost 
of police here. 

PARfCHHATGARH, a town in parganah Kifchor and tahsil Mawdna of the 
Meerut district, lies half way between Mawdua and Kithor, at a distance of 14 
miles from Moerut on the road to the Knmruddinnagar ghdt on the Ganges. 
The population in 1865 was 4,894, and in 1872 was 4,810, chiefly Tagas, Sani¬ 
yas, and Brahmans, occupying 1,003 houses. The greater part of the site is well 
raised and drains into a large excavation to the south, and others to the east 
and north. On the Wghesft point in the centre of the town are the brick fort 
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of the former Raja Naia Singh, and adjoining it his family residence, both of 
which are still in good repair* The fort claims a hoary antiquity. Tradition 
ascribes its building to Parikhsit, the grandson ot the PanJava Arjuna, who 
was also tho founder oi the town, in consoquonce of which the name kda or 
^ fort’ is often given to tho town to tiio present d iy. Tlio iort rom lined untexi- 
anted until the rise of the Gl jjiir power in tho last conMiry, wh )a liija Nain 
Singh repaired and strengthened it, substituting sun-dried bricks for burnt- 
bricks, so that the restoration can easily bo traced. The fort was dismantled 
in 1857 and is now used as a j>olice-station. Tho chaftpdl on one side ot the 
residonce of the Raja has boon utilised as a school. The houses of the people, 

chiefly of mud, with a few of brick, congregatti around 
The site. Baniya and trading quarter lies to the 

and tho quarter of the Chain4rs and sweepers to the east. From tho 
sc.hool a paved street runs to the south of tho town, and towards tho centre 
of this street another street turns off to the bazar on tho west, Tho bazar 
contains many fair shopa, souio double-storoyed, and altogether presenting a 
more prosperous appearance than one could expect in a town of this kind.. 
Tile water in the wells is good and the publb health is excellent. A market, 
mucli frciquentod by the people of tho neighbouring villages, is hold every 
Monday, Tho water of the Newaldeo well near the Raja’s residence is much 
jiraised : it is said to have been built in tlie tirao of tho I'andavas, and is drunk 
by people from all parts as a specific for leprosy. In tho early days of British 
rule Parichhatgarh was the head-quarters of a tahsil establishment. The Anup- 
shalir branch rS the Ganges canal runs close to the town and irrigates a portion 
of the town land. There are falls on the canal here, and a canal bungalow, a 
district post-office, and a police-station. The Chaukid^ri Act is in force in the 
town, and iu 1873 supported a village police riuinboring eight men of all grades 
at an annual cost of Rs. 522. This is met from a house-tax, which in 1872-73 
yielded a revenue of Rs. 899, falling at Re. 0-2-11 per head of the population 
and Re. 0-15-5 per house assessed (930). The expenditure during the same 
year was Rs. 1,025, which was mot from the income and a balance of Rs. 235 
from the previous yean A small sum has been expended iu works of improve¬ 
ment and in conservancy. 

Patpahqanj is an old village in parganah Loni and tahsil Qhdziabad of 
the Meerut district, about a mile from tho Jum ia and 31 miles from Meerut. 
About three-quarters of a mile from the village site is the spot marked out by 
a surrounding ditch, where in 1803 the battle of Delili was won by Lord Lake 
against the Marhattas, commanded by Bourquien, a French adventurer. There 
is a moniimeat on the spot to the memory of Colonel Sanguine and others who 
fell, Tho Chaukiddri Act is in force in Patparganj, and in 1873 supported a 
village police numbering two men at an annual cost of Rs. 96. This is met 
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from a honso-fcax, which in 1872“7i3 yielded a revenue of Rh. ICO, falling at 
Re. 0-2-5 per head of the population and Re. 0-10-2 per house assessed (250). 
The expenditure during the same year was Rs. 148, which was met from the 
income and a balance of Rs. 16 from the previous year. The population in 
1872 was 1,036, occupying 251 houses. 

Phalauda, a town in the Maw4na tahsil of the Meerut district, is distant 
17 miles from Meerut. The population in 1865 was 4,700, and in 1872 was 
4,697, composed of Baniyas, Mirs (Musalrn^ns), Bishnois (46 houses), &c. It is 
said to have been founded by Phalgu, Rajput of the Tonwdr or Tudr clan, and 
his descendants were in possession of the village up to the time of the advent 
of the Musalmans. The story runs, that in times past a Musalmdn named 
Mir Surkh, a native of Mazendaran, came with a body of freebooters and 
desired to settle in Plialauda village. They were afraid of the Rajputs and 
resolved, if possible, to get rid of them. A Brahman was bribed by Mir Surkh, 

who was induced to explain all the usages of the 
Jlistory. ^ ^ 

Rajputs. Mir Surkh then withdrew and awaited his 

opportunity till the Rajputs went to Batnaur, ou the then stream of the Ganges, 
to bathe on the last day of the month (puranmdfihi) of Kiirttik. Mir Surkh then 
got numberless palkis or palanquins, armed his men, closed the doors, and had 
them transported to Batnaur as native ladies. On arriving there the Phalaurla 
Rajpiits were in the water unarmed. The palki doors were then thrown open 
and Mir Surkh’s men went armed into the water and put all the Rajputs to 
death. lie then seized on Phalauda and other villages, and incorporating with 
them his former villages constituted all (45 in number) the tappa of Ldwur. To 
this day the zamindars of Phalauda are Mirs. At Phalauda is the dargdh of 
Kutb Shah fakir, where an urs or religious fair is held every year. Kutb 
Sh4h was the son of Daulat Klnin, an Amil stationed under thci Dehli Government 
at Phalauda, and being born during the fast month of RamazAn refused to 
be suckled. It was considered to be a sign that the boy would attain to great 
distinction, and on his growing up this was fulfilled by his becoming a fakir and 
a great miracle worker. The people of Nagla KatAr, a neighbouring village, 
mostly Mirs, wished to destroy Kutb Shah’s power, and for that purpose invi* 
ted him to a feast where a roasted cat was served up. Kutb 8hAh iostantlj 
detected the treachery and restored the cat to life and cursed the people of the 
village. The people were in consequence visited with sickness and the village 
went to ruin. For nearly two centuries nobody cultivated the village, nor in 
1836 could the Settlement Officer (Mr. Elliot) induce anybody to undertake 
its cultivation. After that some JAts occupied it at a progressive revenue 
of Be. SO. The village is now again in a high state of cultivation, and 
at the last settlement a land-revenue of Rs. 990 was assessed. No MusalmAn 
will now live in the village, for they say they immediately become sick. The 
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area of Phalauda is 2,769 acres. There is a vernacular school here and a mar¬ 
ket on Sundays. There are numerous bdglis or groves of mango trees. The 
Htreets are narrow and dirty. 

Phapht5nda, a smali village in parganah Meerut of the Meerut district, is 
distant six miles from Meerut, Tlie population in 1872 was only 1,961. It 
has a police-station. 

PiLKHUA or Pilkhuwa, also known as Biidslialipiir, a town in parganah Oasna 
and tabsil Ghaziabad of the Meerut district, is distant a little over 19 miles from 
Meerut. The population in 18G5 was 4,065, and in 1872 was 6,239, of whom 
5,572 were Hindus (2,605 females) and 659 were Musalraans (303 females). 
The iuhiibitauts are for the mo.st part Mahaja)is, Rajputs, Brahmans, and 
Cliamars. Except towards tlie exmtre, the site of Pilkhua is low, and is con¬ 
nected with the Dehli and liApur road by a raised and bridged road. To the 

west is a large excavation forming a tank called the 
Kaukbali; to the soutli-cast a second, used by the 
Chamars in their trade ; and cU>sc to the Dehli road a new tank is being 
made by a Baniya iiana>w Jane running irom east to west of Sikliara. The 
principal bazarway runs from north to south from us far as the Kankliali tank. 
There are about 250 shops in the town, nearly all of wbieii are built of mud. 
There are about tea bar^kers and there are two large Hindu temples. The 
}>opulation is a Hin<iu manufacturing one, and there are very (ow Miisalmfins, 
Water in the wells was found at 20 feel from the surface in 1872, but in 1874 it 
had risen to 10 feet. Tno dr^indge tliroiigUout is imperfect, and much stagnant 
water collects —fruitful source of fever and spleen. Indeed, the mortality from 
fever has been excessive for several 3 ^ears, and in 1874 amounted to 78*2 per 
thousand of the population. Since the establishmemt of the inuncipality, how¬ 
ever, much impiovement has been elfocted, Tlio market-place has been raised 
and metalled and a good entrance to the town from the highroad has been 
provided. Arrangements have been made to dispose of the overflow from the 
great water-hole on the west, and a drain has been excavated from the eastern 
margin of the town in the direction of a small tributary of the Kali, which 
passes about four miles to the east of the site, and to which a canal escape, now 
apparently unused, passes just south of Pilkhua. The lands around are partly 
irrigated from the canal; and distributaries, which impede the outflow of rain¬ 
fall, exist on all sides of the town, but at a considerable distance from it. There 
is still much to bo done in improving the drainage of the town in the direction 
of preventing the stagnation of water in the excavations around, before the 
causes of the great fever mortality in the autumn months can be removed. 

In 1872 a municipality was established here, the affairs of which are man¬ 
aged by a committee, of whom three are officials and 
six are elected by the tax-payers. 

56 


Manicipality. 
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The following staiement shows the income and expenditure of the munici¬ 


pality for four months of 1872-73 and the entire years 1873-74 and 1874-75 : — 


Receipts. 

CO 

CM 

GO 

'If 

vs 
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00 

• 

00 

Expenditure. 

! 

t.. 

00 

1874-75.1 


Ra. 

Rs. 

Rs. 



Rfl. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Opening balance, 

3,344 

8,777 

1,469 

Collection, 
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516 

611 

Class 1.—Food and 

730 

1,727 

1,027 

Head office, 


... 

36 

36 

drink. 




a. Original works, 


... 

946 

1,861 

y, II.—Animals for 

2 

7 

6 

b. Supervision, 


SO 

180 

... 

slaughter. 




c. Repairs, &c.. 


... 

2,567 

... 

„ in.— Fuel, &c. ... 


178 

166 

Police, 


29i 

895 

768 

„ IV.—Building ma- 

16 

41 

42 

Education, 


30 

172 

174 

terials. 




Conservancy, 


72 

865 

461 

„ V.—^Drugs, spices, 

69 

107 

103 

Miscellaneous, 


88 

40 

65 

„ VI.—Tobacco, ... 

6 

26 

£8 

Charitable grants, 


... 

62 

ISO 

VJI.—Textile fa- 

26 G 

866 

487 

Pounds, 


7 

... 


brics. 









„ VIII.—Metals, ... 

10 

37 

25 






Total of octroi, 

1,124 

2,987 

2,484 






Kents, 

47 

181 

2J2 






Fines, 

5 

84 

41 






Founds, ... 

4 

63 

107 






Miscellaneous, ... 

... 

137 







Total, 

4,624 

7,229 

4,303 

Total, 

... , 

748 

6,771 

4,106 


Statemmt slioxving import of taxable articles for two years Pilkhua, 


Articles. 

JVet imports in 

Consumption per head in 

1873*74. 

1 1874-76. 

1873- 

74. 

' 1874-75. 

1 

0 

a 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity 

Value. 


Mds. 

Rs, ' 

Mds. 

Rs. 

Mds. s. c 

Rs. a. p. 

Mds. s. c 

Rs.a p, 

Grain, 

27,312 

• •• 

26,667 


4 16 5 


4 6 11 


Sugar refined, 

3 

... 

3 



... 

0 0 1 

• « • 

Ditto unrefined, 

4,618 

... 

8,8! 8 

... 

0 29 9 

... 

0 24 7 


Ghi, 

138 

• •• 

212 

••• 

0 1 8 

... 

0 I 6 


Other articles of food, ... 

6,061 

160 

4,717 

200 

••• 

... 

... 


Animals for slaughter, ... 

109 No 

••• 

96 No 

... 


••• 


••• 

Oil and oil--seeds, 

797 

... 

989 

*•« 

0 6 2 


0 6 4 


Fuel, &c, ... 

5,004 

... 

4,199 

... 

... 

... 

• *» 

... 

Building materials, 

... 

2,206 

... 

1,970 

... 

... 

••• 

0 8 i 

Drugs and spices, ... 

... 

6,360 

... 

6,040 

... 

0 13 9 


0 18 C 

Tobaicco, 

292 

••• 

306 

... 

0 2 0 

... 

0 2 0 


European and Native cloth, 

... 

67.461 

... 

46,538 


8 5 3 

*•* 

7 0 ( 

Metals, 

236 

... 

161 


0 1 9 


0 1 0 

... 


About one hundred looms are worked in the town, and there is a consider¬ 


able eKport of coarse cloth. Chuneria, a kind of thin 
Manufacture#. > i i « it. 

cloth dyed in an elaborate manner with spots, are also 

made for the Dehli market. There is a very large trade in leather and shoe¬ 
making. The shoes of Pilkhua find their way to Calcutta and Bombay, and the 
Cham&r shoe-makers are especially skilful in the inode in which they dye the buff 
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and red ornamental portions of tlioir shoes. The greon leather is imported from 
Dehli, where it is made by the Mnsalman leather-workers. Mr. Michel of the 
Masiiri factory purchased Filkhiia and the thirteen neighbouring villages after 
the mutiny. He is now the landlord and a member of the municipal committoo. 
There is a mud-built police-station and post-office, and two sarais. The school 
is of masonry and is attended by about 35 pupils. The market-day is Friday. 

PuTH, a parganah in tahsll Hapur of the Meerut district, is situated in the 
extreme south-eastern corner of the district. It is bounded on the north-east by 
the Ganges, on the south by the Biilandshahr district, and on the north-west by 
Garhmuktesar. Accordingto the census ol 1872 it then comprised a total area 
amounting’to 64 square miles and 341 acres, of which 37 square miles and 396 
acres were cultivated. The area assessed to Government revenue in the same year 
stood at 63 square miles and 385 acrCvS, of which 36 square miles and 474 acres 
were cultivated and 13 square miles and 20 acres were returned as unculturable. 

There is a large river-iVontago in this parganah, and in half this areafherois 
Condition of the par- ^ Considerable proportion of khddir or land lying in the 
river-bed. Two villages lie wholly within the khddir 
and portions of thirteen others. The portions lying nearest the uplands are fer¬ 
tile and produce good crops of sugar-cane and rice, while those lying on the high 
bank itself contain some of the poorest land in the distric?t, being mucli cut up by 
ravines, and so situated that irrigation is impossible. Another characteristic of 
the parganah is the existence of sand-drifts or dunes, which, though in many cases 
fixed, are in others stil! ino'n'ng, thus causing sudden and great changes in the 
distribution of th® soils. By the side of a fertile estate with good irrigation may 
be seen another without any irrigation whatsoever, and with a sandwhelrned soil 
capable of producing only scanty crops of the poorest kinds. Mr. Porter, in hi® 
report, calls attention to the rapidly increasing area occupied by ravines in this 
parganah, and shows that this ravine area is admirably adapted for the plantation 
of gardens and fuel reserves. The water-shed drained by these ravines is usually 
very small, seldom exceeding one square mile in extent. If light embankments 
were formed around the fields above the head of the ravine, and the ravine itself 
were divided into plots by small embankments thrown across the narrowest 
parts of its bod, each field and each plot would absorb its own share of the 
rainfall, and the plots would at onco be ready for ploughing and sowing with 
kihar^ and other timber trees. At present the population, including land- 
owners and cultivators, belong to the least industrious classes in the district, so 
that wild-pig jungle largely predoininateR amongst the cultivation. There are 
instances in the district whore this raviny land has been terraced by the Jdts, 
and the richest crops are flourishing on what tho Pathans of Pdth would call 
barren waste. Again, tho Gujars are interested in tho preservation of tho waste 
as affording good pasturo-land for their cattle. With the oxcoption of these 
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hhddir and sandy tracts, the land lying in the interior of the parganah is of fair 
quality, whilst a few villages are extremely rich. 

Irrigation from canals has only recently reachcil the parganah and is 
limited in extent, while well-irrigaiian is not always practicable. The capabili¬ 
ties for wells are confined to a narrow belt, commencing on the southern fron¬ 
tier, and running direct through the centre of the parganah with n asonry wells 
having water at »:K) to 35 feet in the hegiiming, and ending with kuchcJia wells 
^ ^ with water at 10 to 15 feet. Except a few villages to 

the souili-east, tlie remainder have very little woll-irri' 
gation capability, and some have absolutely none. Of tlie 54 estates in the 
parganah, nine are pattidari, two are bhayachara, ami 13 are zainindari. Thirty 
estates are held by J4ts wdth portions of 12 others, four by llaj))uts, and the 
remainder chiefl y by Miisalnuins. The J;U Iioldings are represented by the estates 
of the Kuohehesar Raja^ who is one of the least improving landlords in the 
parganTih. Owing to continued litigation and had management his estates have 
deteriorated, and there is little hope fur improvement und(‘r the present incum¬ 
bent. There are few Jai cultivators, and the Paihans, from their natural indo¬ 
lence, pride, and oxtravaganci', mak»; as bad cultivators as they are Inid landhold¬ 
ers, Irrigation has doubled during tlie currency of the last setilomeat, but still 
covers only about one-fifth of the cultivated area, and cultivation has only increased 
one-tifth. Transfers have amounted to 43 p^*r cent., of whieJi 32 per cent, were 
by private sale, five by forced sale, and six by mortgage. As a whole, this par¬ 
ganah, though the poorest in the district, is not so flourishing as it might be in 
the hands of more improving proprietors. Sir IL Elliot, in his Putli report, said 
‘Hbat his arrangements were made with a view of rendering these transfers less 
frequent, and he trusted that the timely reduction made to some of the landholders 
would save their property from the grasp of the Kuchchesar Ruja but in this 
respect his efforts have been unsuccessful. The cultivating classes comprise 
Pathins, Chauhans, Kajj uts, Brahmans, a few Jats, Gujars, and Cbamars. Pay^ 
ment of rent in kind, a sign and cause of inferority of produce, prevails. The 
Kuchchesar villages are usually farmed, and hero cash rents frequently obtain. 
The irrigation details show 273 wells (G7 pukka) worked by 358 runs for irrigation 
purposes and watering 3,1G9 acres ; 275 acres were irrigated from tanks and 1,502 
acres from the canal, leaving an uuirrigated area of 19,133 acres. The settlement 
statistics, past and present, are as follows : — 


Period of settlement. 

Total area. 

3 g 1 

ili\ 

1 

Cultivable. 

Cultivated. 

T 0 1 al as¬ 
sessable. 

1 

•O CD 

5 ^ 

vL 

|i1i 

<5 

u 

Total. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres.! 

-- 

Acres. 

Ba. 

Bs. a, p. 

Former, «•« 

37,103 

6,626 

9,646 

3,043 

18,788 

20,831 

80,477 

40,196 

1 14 10 

Present, 

14),382 

8,360 

8,868 

4,946 

19,138 

24,079 

32,932 

41,226 

1 11 4 
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The census papers of 1872 show that there were then in the parganah 45 inha¬ 
bited villages, of which 13 had a population under 200 souls ; 

Population. between 200 and 500 ; 10 had between 500 and 

1,000; 0 had between 1,000 and 2,000, and one had between 2,000 and 3,000^ 
The land-revenue from all sources daring the same year amounted to Rs. 40,052 
(or with cesses Its. 44,133), which fell on the total area at 15 annas 6 pies per 
acre, on the area assessed to Goveniinent revenue at 15 annas 9 pies, and on the 
cultivated area Re. 1-10-7. The total population in 1872 numbered 24,196 souls 
(11,431 females), giving 372 to the square mile, f^dassificd according to religion 
there were 19,399 Hindus, of whom 9,056 were females, and 4,797 Musa!mans, 
amongst whom 2,375 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst 
the four great classes, the census shows 1,921 Brahmans, of whom 917 were 
females ; 5,249 Rajputs, including 2,323 females; 801 Baniyas (379 females) ; 
whilst the great mass of the population is included in the other castes” of the 
census ret. rns, which show a total of 11,428 souls, of whom 5,437 are females. 
The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaiir (1,741), 
Bh it, Dakaut (41), Aclnlraj (01), and Sarasut, The Haj[>uts belong to the Chau- 
han (3,3121, Tonw6.r (1,267), Badgujar, Ponwar, Jadon, Rdna aiid Solankhi 
clans, and the Baniyas to the Agarwdl (779) and Gadariya subdivisions. The 
other castes comprising m ire than one thousand persons each are the Chamdr 
(3,877) and Lodha (1,285) castes. The following have less than one thousand 


members each:—M41i, Koii, Jogi, Garariya, Kahiir, Hajjam, Barhai, Sondr, 
Jat, KumhAr, Bharbhunja, Dhuna, Bhangi, Gujar, Goshmn, Ahir, BairAgi, 
KAyathjKalah Nat, Khatik, Baheliya, Malhih, Orli, Ghosi, and Khagi. Musal- 
m&ns are shown under Shaikhs (3,239), Pathdns(1,076), Mughals (3), and Say- 
yids (172) : the remainder are unspecified. 

The census statistics show the occupations of all the malti adults in the dis- 

OccupatiouH. parganah we find 210 engaged in pro¬ 

fessions ; 758 in domestic service ; 1 ,752 in commerce; 
3,838 in cultivating the soil ; 1,063 in the ai'ts and mechanical occupations and 
manufactures, and 174 are returned as of no specified occupation. For the total 
population of the parganah the same statistics give 764 as landholders, 10,666 
as cultivators, and 12,766 as engaged in avocations unoonnocted with agricul¬ 
ture. The educational statistics show only 442 out of a male population num¬ 
bering 12,765 souls as able to read and write. In 1819 Puth-Sayana, Th^na 
Farida and Ahir Malukpur formed a tahsil known as Puth-Saydna. Thdna 
Farida and Ahdr Malakpnr were transferred to Bulandshahr in 1824, In 1844 
Pdth was separated from Saydna and attach-d to the Hdpur tahsfl, and Saydua- 
was transferred to-Bulandshahr. One village was added to it in 1853. 

PtiTH, a small village in the parganah of the same name and tahsil of Hdpur 
in the Meerut district, lies about 34 miles from Meerut. In 1865 the populatien 
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was B88, nnd in 1872 was G92. Piith is said to have contained the favourite 
garden of the Hastinapur Rajas, by whom it was called pushpavati. The Musal- 
ni6ns hav^e the credit of changing the name to Puth. There is a ferry and a 
second-class police-station bere*^ 

PuxHi, a town in parganah Kithor and tahsil Mawana of the Meerut district, 
is distant about 16 miles from Moerut. The population in 1865 was 2,010, and 
in 1872 was 2,478, comprising chiefly, Gujars and Tagas. It formed a part of 
Nain Singh’s j^gir, and malikdna (or proprietor’s allowance) is still paid to his 
family. 

SALi^WA is an old village in tahsil Sardhana of the Meerut district, about 
20 milo3 from Meerut. In 1872 the population was 3,242. It is situated on 
the canal, and boasts of a regular bazar with attendant chaukrdj/at or head-beadle. 
The agriculturists are mostly Rajputs, but there are also Jats and Jain Baniyas. 

Sarauli, a station of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, is situated in par¬ 
ganah Sardhana of the Meerut district, inlat. 29°-9'-58" and long. 77®-33'- 
48/' at an elevation of 819-8 feet above the level of the sea. The upper mark- 
stone of the survey is situated 5-9 miles north-west of Sardhana, 1’5 south-south¬ 
west of the village of Chhiir, 0*7 north-north-east of Gotka ; and 1*6 miles east 
of BapArsi village. 

SarXwa, a town in the parganah of the same name and tahsil H&pur in 
the Meerut district, is situated about 13 miles from Moerut. The population in 
1865 was 3,713, and in 1871 was 4,163» This town was in 1737 A.D, the 
DiwAnkhAna and Tawila of Raja DilarAm, a follower of Najib-ud-daula, Rohilla. 
The son of Raja Dilaram received another jigir at Ahmadgarh in Baran 
(Bulandshahr) from Muhammad Shah, on which he left Sardwa, and after this the 
place lost its importance. The village was founded in the time of tho Ghori line 
of kings and was then called Fatehgarh. The name was subsequently changed 
to Sarawa when tho Tagas got possession of it. The word ‘ sirai’ means * cul¬ 
tivator, ’ and when tho Taga cultivators made it their own they called it Sariwa, 
or the cultivators’ own village. The inhabitants are Tagas (MusalmAns), Shaikhs 
and Sayyids. There are two khoras near the village site, named Kharkali and 
Jalalpur. There is also an old khera near the village of Atrara in this parganah, 
called Kiiihauli, and another at Badnauli. 

Sarawa, a parganah in tahsil Hapur of the Meerut district, is situated in 
the centre of the district, a little to the south of Meerut. According to the 
census of 1872 the total Area, then, comprised 76 square miles and 220 acres, 
of which 56 square miles and 274 acres were cultivated. The area assessed to 


^ The net revenue from the ferry was;— 

Bs Be. Bs. Bb. 

16SI-62 ... 581 I 1663 64 ... fi,0S5 ( 1865*66 ... 1,750 | 1867*66 ... 1,595 I 1869-70 ... 8,100 

186S-G3 ... 178 I 1864-65 1,090 | 1866-67 m* IJOO | 1868-69 *.« 1,750 ] 1670-71 ...3,060 
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TOA^ernmeut revenne amounted to 73 square miles and 617 acres, and of this 
iJy seven square miles and 413 acres were returned as unoiilturable. 

Sar&wa is a small pargaiiah drained on the east and west by two branches 
■ the K41i Nadi, which are almost altogether dry during the hot season, and 
*e used as escapes for the canal, but are scarcely of any service for irrigation. 
loner the lines of those channels lie the ridges of sand-dunes, throwing out 
.teral spurs in all directions and causing much diversity in the character ot 
the soils. The general fiscal history of the past and 

Physical eatures, present settlements has already been given in the dis- 

ict notice, as well as that relating to rent-rates and other subjects connected 
ith the economical history of the ti'act. Hero, as in llapur, the drainage 
lannels cut off the parganah from canal irrigation. At the time ot settlement 
10 area irrigated from canals was only 719 acres, while wells watered 15,328 
ires and tanks 681 acres. The water is throughout at no great depth from the 
irface, and the soil, except in the sandy tracts, is firm enough to admit of wells 
iing sunk : and that this lias been taken advantage of is shown by the fact that 
rigation has increased from 9,766 acres to 16,728 acres in thirty years. Tlio 
ipulation, both landowners and cultivators, are chiefly Tagas, there being only 
urteen villages in which they have no footing. They are not an industrious 
ass; still, owing to the lightness of the assessment, no balances occurred 
iring the currency of the last settlement, and in only one unimportant village 
as a remission of revenue necessary on account of the drought of 1860-61. 
ae transfers of all kinds have amounted to 32 per cent, of the total area, but 
leso are not cKcessive when the character of the mass of the cultivating com- 
lunity is considered. 

The following statement compares the former and present assessments in 
lis parganah 


Period of settlement. 

Total area. | 

_ i 

Barren and 
revenue- 
free. 

► 

& 

Cultivated. 

4 b ^ 

1 & P H 

r 

« 

CD 

► 

«v 

T3 a 

P 

i s§l 


[Acres.^ 

Acres. 

Acres, 

1 1 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Us. 

Us. a. p. 

Former, 

48,367 

7,500 

11,035 

9,766 

20,067 

29.823 

40,668 

52,*^52 

1 12 2 

Present, ... 

4S,860^ 

4,990 

7,756 

16,72b 

19,380 

1 

36,IH 

48,870 

60,860 

i 10 a 


According to the census of 1872 there were 50 inhabited villages in this 
Population. parganah, of which 13 had a population under 200 ; 14 

had between 200 and 500 ; 14 had between 500 and 
,000; five had between 1,000 and 2,000; one had between 2,000 and 3,000, 
ad three had more than 3,000. The laud-revenue from all sources during the 
one year amounted to Rs. 60,905 (or with cesses Rs. 67,201), which fell on 
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the total area at Re. 1-3-11 per acre, on the area assessed to Government 
revenue at Re. 1-4-7 per acre, and on the cultivated area at Re. 1-11-0. 
The total population in 1872 numbered 37,255 souls (17,853 females), giving 
490 to the square mile. Classified according to religion there were 27,077 
Hindus, of whom 12,817 were females, and 10,17 8 MusalmAns, amongst 
whom 5,03(1 wore females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four 
great classes, the census shows 3,176 Brahmans, of whom 1,536 were females ; 
745 Rajputs, including 341 females ; 1,039 Raniyas (474 females); whilst the 
great mass of the population is included in “ the other castes” of the census 
returns, which show a total of :i2,ll7 souls, of whom 10,466 are females. The 
principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (2,764), 
Sarasut (37), Bhat (115), Dakaut and Acharaj (129). The Rajputs belong to 
the Toiiwar (561^, Chauhiin (25), and Panwar elans, and the Baniyas to the 
Agarwal (1,028) subdivision. Amongst the other castes the following show more 
than one thousand members each :—Taga (5,251), J4t (1,004), Charndr '8,559), 
Bhangi (1,324), and Giijar (2,086). The following have less than one thousand 
persons in each:—Mali, Jogi, Koli, Garariya, Kahar, Hajjam, Barhai, Sonar, 
Kunilidr, Bharbhunja, Dhuna, Goshaiu, Bair&gi, Khattri, Chhipi, Kaldl, Lodha, 
Khatik, Teli and Baheliya, The Musalmans are classified as Shaikhs (8,256>, 
Pathdns (223), Sayyids (161), and Mughals (46): the remainder are unspecified. 

The occupations of the peoj)lc, as .shown by the census of 1872, give 322 

male adults employed in professional occupations : 1,217 
Occupations. . , . . ^ . 

in domestic service; 593 in commerce ; 5,868 m agricul¬ 
ture ; 1,697 in the mechanical arts and manufactures ; 1,784 were returned as 
labourers, and 321 had no specified occupation, The total popnlution during 
the same year was divided into landowners, who numbered 4,945; cultivators 
11,841, and persons pursuing avocations unconnected with the cultivation of 
the soil, 20,469 souls. The educational statistics show only 852 males as able 
to read and write out of a population numbering 19,402 males. These figures 
must be rejected as untrustworthy. Sarawa contained the tappas of Bhojpur, 
Kharkoda, Kithor, and Ajr4ra in the daMxir of Meerut and chaJela of Sikandar- 
rabad. In 1809, Ajrdra, Saniwa, Bhojpur, and Jalalabad formed one tahsil 
which, in 1819, was transferred to Hdpur with Garhmuktesar. One village was 
added in 1853. 

Sakdhana, the chief town of the parganah and tahsil of the same^ name in 
the Meerut district, is situated about twelve miles from Meerut. The popula¬ 
tion in 1847 was returned at 12,481, in 1858 at 13,760, and in 1865 at 13,072. 
The census of 1872 shows only 12,466 inhabitants, of whom 6,471 wore Hin¬ 
dis (2,994 females) ; 5,641 were Musalmdns (2,817 females), and 354 were 
Christians (147 females). The difFerenoe between the enumeration of 1865 
and 1872 is chiefly due to the non-inclusion of outlying hamlets in the town 
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census, and its decay since the death of Cogani Sunii'u. The site lias an area 
of 168 square acres, giving 74 souls to the acre. Distributing the population 
amongst the rural and urban classes, the returns show 534 laudliolders, 605 
cultivators, and 11,327 persons pursuing occupations unconnected with agri¬ 
culture. The number of enclosures in 1872 was 1,686, of which 852 were 
occupied by MusalmAns and 2y by Christians. The nuTuber of hou.ses during 
the same year was 2,991, of which 623 were built with .skilled labour, and of 
these 116 were oecuitied hy Musalnn'uis and 13 hy Christians. Of the 2,368 
mud huts in the town, 1,145 were owned by Musalmdns and 71 by Christians. 
The ehaukidari returns give 4,144 houses. Taking Iho male adult population 
(not less than fifteen years of age), wo find the following occupiitio!js [tnrsued 
by more than 40 adult males :—Barbers (95), boggar.s (71), butchers (109), 
carpenters (47), cultivators (304), goldsmiths (55), grain-dealers (43), green¬ 
grocers (81), labourers (763), landowners (244), cloth-sellers (89), oil-niakers 
(58), money-lenders ^48), potters (53), serv:int.s (('43), shop-keepers (173) 
shoemakers (53), sweopet-s (85), tailors (120), watitr-earriers (57), and weavers 
(253). The Saraugis are the principal residents. The family of the A.fghdn 
pensioner Jan Fishan Khdn also reside here. 


The site is low thronghout, in a country covered with canal irrigation and 
The «ite. abounding in shallow depressions which imperfeotly 

fulfil the duty ef drainage lines. To tlie norih is Lash - 
karganj and the old fort of Begani Smnru, nc.xt comes a considerable plain, and 
then the town itself. There arc five muhallas, one of wliioh is Lashkargani 
founded by the Bega.n as the head camp for her troops, for whom the plain be¬ 
tween it and the town formed the parade-ground. To the sontli-^ast of the town 
there appear to bo the remains of some rude attempts at a fortification. Traces 

of a low ditch still remain, and the entrance way crosses this ditch by a low- 

embankment, and winds, as if for the purpose of defence, by a tortuous lane to 
the Begam’s kothi. From thence it turns, at right angles, westward towards 
the centre of the town and forms the principal road. This main street as 
well as the side lanes, is low, broken and unmade, and exhibits in places’the 
remains of a brick pavement. To the west there are a few good ma.sonry honses 
but, as a rule, the shops are poor and many of the housc.s are partly in ruins. A 
metalled road joins tlie town to Lasfaknrganj, which forms the niarket-nhcfl 
Its two principal streets are laid out at right angles to each other, and at the poini 
of intersechon 18 a circular space known as the chauk. These roads are as yet 
unnietalled and are lined by poor looking shops. Altogether the toivn has a 
poor and decayed appearenoe. The depth, from the surface, of tl,e water in 
wells has risen from twenty feet to ten foot since the introduction of oanl^ 
irrigation and fevers and spleen enlargement are common. A drainage line 
has been excavated from the south of the town to Niau, whence it turn* 

57 
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westward and enters the Hindan at KaJina, a distance of nine miles. A second 
line of drainage collects to the south-east and enters tlie Khodara nala, a tri¬ 
butary of the East KiiliNadi, near Bajhcra, whilst to the north-east the Alipnr 
line of drainage enters the same ndla near Pal)li. The evil ettects of over- 
saturation are exaggerated by the existence of excavations both on the plain 
beyond the town, in the ditch to tljo south-east of the town and amid the 
bouses on the sontl), wliere there is a lioltow covering eight biglias of land. 
Some efforts have recently 1 )Cct> inatie towards levelling those plaoes and cleaning 
the drainage cut towards the Jlinilaii, ami to this object much of the local funds 
is applied. The town is i3Ssentia]ly an agricultui'al one and has little or no 
trade. A market is held in Lashkarganj every Friday. 

The Chaukidari Act is in force in Sardhana, and in 1873 supported a village 
police numbering 44 men of all grades at an annual cost of Its. 2,67(>. This 
is met from a house-tax which in 1872-73 yi(‘lded a revenue ol‘ Its. 3,1)1)I, fall- 

^ .... ing at Itc. ()-G-2 per head of the po])ulation and Its, 

Local institutions. ^ , 

1-13-2 per liouse assessed (2,51)0 ). Tlio expenditure 
during the same year was Ks. 5,887 wliich v\ as met from the income and a 
balance of Its. 2,074 from the previous year. The tahsili building is square 
and fairly kept, and within it are the police-station and post-office. Close to it 
is a Christian village and within tlu' town arc sediools. The old fort of the 
Begam in Lashkarganj is in ruins, and within it presents tlie appearance of a 
mud-built village with interstices of cultivation which are gradually encroaching 
upon the entire area. The Begam''s residoneo or kvtlii on the east side of the 
town. It is a fine modern house with a grand flight of steps at the eiitrance and 
extensive grounds. It is well kept and in gooil repair and well furnished, con¬ 
taining some fairly executed pictures. It was built in 1834 and is commonly 
known as the kotJd Dilkusha. The lioman Catholic Cathedral, built in 1822, 
and St. John’s College are both outside the town on the soutli. The former is a 
rather imposing building standing within a remarkably large enclosure surrounded 
by a fine ornamental wall. Tlie college is a low masonry house which was once 
the Begam’s own place of residence. The college is intended for the instruction 
of native priests and is supported from an endowment made by the Begam. The 
Baraugis have four temples ; two of which, known as Lalji Rim ko and the 
Ohakrawila, are tine buildings. Local tradition assigns the founding of Sardhana 
to one Raja Sarkat. His family ruled until the arrival of the Musalmjins, when 
all of them were expelled. After a time the place became the property of Dhusar 
and Bishnoi Mahajans, who, in their turn, were expelled by Tagas during the 
troubles of the la>st century. These latter continue still in possession. The 
ruins of another building of the Begam still exist at Khirwa Jaldlpur. 

Sardhana, a, parganah in tahsil Sardhana of the Meerut district, is bounded 
on me north by the Muzaffarnagar district; on the south and east by parganah 
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Moorut, and on the west by par^aiiah Barnawa. Sardhana is also the hoad- 
qnarters of tlio tabsi'i of tlie same name. In 1872 the area comprised 137 square 
miles and 27)1 acres, of whicli 105 square miles and 443 acres were cultivated. 
Of the area assessed to Government revenue, 105 square miles and 400 acres 
were cultivated, 11 square miles and 408 acres were culturable, and 20 square 
miles and 40 acres wore barren. 

The West Kali and Hiudan rivers unite below the village of Pitlokar in 
this pargiinah. The soil is of excellent quality, con- 

Condition oi the parganiih. . . i i • i 

of a deep dark loam, prodiuaiti^ tine crops of tlio 
best kind. To the nortli and east there is a sand ridfjo whiidi, entering at Sar¬ 
dhana, proceeds in a sonth-oasterly direction to Kliirwa, and on the north-wesfc 
corner adjoinin;^^ the Kali are a fe.w had vilhinges sliowing mucli raviny land iu 
their areas. Tlio liindan Jc]id<Hr^ though incliiie<l to .sand, is iertiie and yields 
^ootl crops. Water is edosc; to the snriaee and kuchcJia vvidls are goncirally 
easily made and last several years; but the canal wliilo .siij)]:>iying much of tlio 
water hasliad the edectof destroying and supplant ing the well-irrigation, which 
was alw^ay.s a cliaractoristic of this tract. Mr. Porter thinks that the advantages 
derived from tlie canals are more than balanced by the injury caused to tho wells 
and the uncertainty of the water-supjdy ; so that on tho whole, w Ith tho excep¬ 
tion of the tracts to the north and cast, tho parganah has gained little from tho 
canal. In some ca.ses, particular villages have sustained considerable loss from 
the obstruction to the natund drainage caused by tho canal embankments and 
some of tho distributary chanuels. It is, however, right to observe that mea¬ 
sures have been faken to remedy this evil by tho excavation of drainage cuts 
and the clearing and realignment of tjje existing lines. Irrigation has increased 
from 35-9 per cent, of tho cultivated area to G2‘4 per cent., whilst eultivatioa 
has also increased by 29*2 per cent. The irrigation from wells amounts to 
19,496 acres ; from canals 20,914 acres, and Aom tanks 979 acres : whilst 8,687 
acres still await tho plough, of which 3,147 acro.s are situated in tho Hindau 
khddir. 


The past and present fiscal history and other matters relating to the econo¬ 
mical history of this tract have been given in tho district notice, but here it 
will be w^ell to give some account of the state of the 8umru parganalis as a whole, 

e A . settlement. The poi lions of tho Sumru 

rhe Sumru estates. , ^ * 

estate.^ included in the Meerut district on its lapse in 1835, 
comprised parganahs Sardhana, Budh4ua, Baraut, Kutaiia and Barnawa, and 
two other villages. Of these, parganah Budhdna was subsequently transferred 
to the MuzafFarnagar district. The net demand of all these parganahs for twenty 
years (1814—1834 A.D.) averaged Rs. 5,86,650, including cesses, while the col¬ 
lections during tho same period averaged Rs. 5,67,211 with balances, amounting^ 
on tho whole to only Rs. 19,439. Tho mode of settlement adopted by the 
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Bexrarn was tliat calculated to extract tlie very last anna that a cnltivaior could 
pay. The villaije rent-rolls veere framed on inotiey rates Tor produce graduat¬ 
ed to flic caste of t]i«' cnlvi\ators, of whom the Jats held the first rank. A» 
compared with the rieiglilioiirioix British district of Meerut^ tlio rates per 
pukka higha for sugarcane ranged from Its, (1-9 to Rs. 9 as the lowest, to from 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 as the highest^ while in Meerut they were Rs. 3 to Rs. 4^ for the 
lowestj and Hs. 9 to Rs. 12 for the highest. An allowance of from 2^- to 12 
per cent, was made as nankdr^ but to tlie regular revenue were added cesses 
{ahu'ab)f one of wLicdi was fluctuating according to the amount of the land- 
revenuejon which it amounted to seven per cent., and the other fixed, intended 
as a commutation for hhef^ nazardna^ and other presents to tax-collectorB^ which 
the Begain professed to reimburse them for. To these items were added ba¬ 
lances ij^takkdvi and .'irrears, all of which together formed the debit side of the 
accounts of each village to which the collections were credited.^ 

In realizing the revenue the i.akkdvi advances wc^re first recovered with 

_ , „ . interest at 25> per cent, per annum, then a second deduc- 

Actual collections. . . 

tir.a at Rs. 7-5 })cr cent, was made for batta or loss in 

exchange on inferior rui’iees, which was continued, even when full-weight 
rupees were current. Taking the average rent-roll for 20 years at Rs. 5,49,847 
the sum of Rs. 34,744 was allowed as uankdr^ leaving Rs. 5,15,103, to wlileb 
must be adJod 11s, 34,054 as cesses making a total demand oi' Rs. 5,49,157. The 
collections amounted to Rs. 5,29,718, or with batta Us. 5,67,211. That there was 
such a small arrear as Rs. 19,439 through such a long series of years is due to the 
fact that sugarcane, the principal crop, was grown on a system of takkdvi or 
advances. These the cultivator was forced accept, and the collectors inspected 
the villages each year, and obliged each one to till as inuch land as hia means 
would allow, Lumberdars, or head-men of villages, were also allowed to levy a 
fee amounting to twelve per cent, on tlfe revenue. In good villages sugarcane 
land was rated in the village hdchh at Us. 18 ihoi pukka bigha, and many villages 
paid as high as ten rupees per acre on the cultivated area, so that many villages 
w'ore obliged to eko out tlieir revenue by taxing trades, hiring carts and tho 
like. In fact the cultivators were only left sufficient to keep body and soul 
together. Mr. Plowdon writes :—‘‘The rule soeniB to have been fully recog¬ 
nized and acted up to by the Begam which declared that, according to Muham¬ 
madan law ‘ there shall be left for every man who cultivates his lands as 
much as he rofjuires for his own support, till the next crop be reaped, and that of 
his family and for seed. This much shall be left to him ; what remains is land- 
tax and shall go to the public treasury.’ For considering her territory as a 
private estate and her subjects as serfs, she appropriated the whole produce of 
their labour, with the exception of what sufficed to keep body and soul together. 


» From Mr. T, C. lieport, Set, R«p., I, Sao. 
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It was by these means, and by niccdy keeping the balance, and always limiting 
her demand to the exact point of endurance, and with equally due regard to 
favourable or unfavourable seasons, that a factitious state of prosperity was 
induced and maintained, which though it might, and I btdieve did, deceive the 
Begam’s neighbours into an impression that her country was highly prosper¬ 
ous, could not delude the population into content a id happiness. Above ihe 
surface and to the eye all was smiling and prosperous, but within was rottenness 
and misery. Under these circumstances the smallneBs of the above arrear is 
no proof of the fairness of tlio revenue. It rather shows that the collections 
were as much as \hi) Begam’s ingenuity could extract, and this halanco being 
unrealizable, the demand was by so much at least too high.” As long as the 
Begam retained possession of her energy and strength, this system, the product 
of her own tact and shrewdness, flourished. But when her heir attempted to 
meddle in the administration, during the last few^ years of her life, the fictitious 
nature of the prosperity of her estates became apparent. He abandoned the old 
system and its ativances and made a settlem-mt for throe years. Adopting the 
old demand cesses, he allowed only a set-off of five per cent, and attempt¬ 
ed to collect the rest as regular revenue. The net revenue of this settlement 
for I24d was Hs. 6,1)1,388, exclusive of 35 villages held khdnu This result¬ 
ed in an increase of a lakh of rupees in the demand, while no assistance 
was rendered in bad seasons or when untoward circumstances affected the 


cultivator. The result may bo easily imagined : in the first year of the lease 
92 villages fell under direct mauagouient, in the second six, and in the third 
28 more villages, amounting to ono-third of the whole estate. Ruin was im¬ 
pending, when the Begarn's death, in January, 1836, and the consequent lapse 
of the estate to the British, induced the cultivators to return to their homes. 

Mr. T. (J. Blowden was appointed to settle the pargauahs.. A summary 


First settleiiieuts. 


settlement, at a uniform reduction of nineteen per cent, 
on the lease, was first made to allow of preparations 


being made for a regular settlement. Mr. Plowden apparently put aside 


the Begam’s collections, and found Ils. 5,44,000 a fair sum for the Government 


demand, which he distributed over the parganahs and then on each village. 
This work, from the absence of all data that could be relied upon, was not very 
satisfactorily performed. For we find from Mr. Forbes’ report that the most 
startling inequalities in assessment were perpetrated. Some estates paid less 
than one-third of their not assets as land-revenue, whilst others had only culti¬ 
vating profits left them. These inequalities wore most glaring in every par- 
ganah in the case of the JAt proprietors, who seem to have been ground 
down to the utmost. The cause for this is not difficult to discover. The 
Begam’s diwdn was a Taga, between whose clansmen and the Jits there has 
over been the bitterest enmity. The feud was heightened by the murder of the 
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Tnga diwan of Bamnauli in Earnawa by the Jdts of the neighbouring villagof. 

Ill this way/’ vvriies Mr, Forbes, ^Hiy placing the slightest dependence upon 
an average of collections the injustice which springs from old party-feuds has 
boon continued up to the present time.” It has been one of the principal 
o])j(’cts of the framers of the new settlements to correct those inequalities, 
which, bowev^?r, havT* hecomo so stereotyped as to be incapable of removal at once. 
The I’cduciioQ in the assessment of over-taxed estates has been accomplisliod, 
but it has u >t Ixum possible all aton?o to raise the demand on the Taga villages 
to the full tjuota which the State has a right to dem iud. However, the relief 
from cesses and iriisctdl aiieons dues an l other exactions efFecto 1 by Mr, Plowdon 
was sullicicnt to give the Jats new life. Their industry was redoubled, and not 
only did they ocampy fully their own villages, bub swarmed out into those 
around, forming the most valuable tenantry of tliose landowners who were too 
proud to cultivate their own estates or were unable to manage them. 

In the Sardhana parganah Mr. Plowdon’s assessment has been lowonnl 
, , in nine villages. In one Jat village alone (Chliiir) it 

Parganah Sardhana, i i i \ / 

has been found necessary to remit Rs. 3,100. Still 
tlie land-revenue all round has been raised by Rs. 13,466, or 8*5 per cent.,though 
the rate on cultivation has fallen from Rs. 3-2 to Rs. 2-9-3 per acre, owing to 
the increase in the cultivated area. Only 12,738 acres, or 14 per cent, of the 
total area have changed hands, exclusive of two patHs confiscated for rebellion. 
Rajputs, sold or mortgaged 3,998 acres, Jats 1,228, and Tagas 1,456 acres, 
while Baniyas have bought up 2,996 acres or nearly one-fourth of the whole. 
The prevailing tenure is hhdyachilra. Rajputs hold nearly half the parganali, 
next (in the soutli-west) Jats, and next Tagas. Pathana own three villages; 
Biluches, two; Giijars, one; Rawas, one; Sayyids, one; and Mowdtis, one. 
Sardhana is now a flourishing parganah; sugarcane occupies 14 per cent, of 
the cultivated area, cotton 10 per cent, and wheat 33 per cent. The cano 
cultivation is, perhaps, the best in the district owing to the land being left 
fallow for one harvest before it is planted. 

The following statement compares the statistics of Mr. Plowdon’s and Mr. 
Forbes’ settlements;— 


Period of settlement. 

Total area. 

Barren and reve¬ 
nue-free. 

Cultivable. 

CULTIVATBD. 

Total assessable. 

Land-revenue, 

Revenue-rates ou I 
cultivated area, j 

<0 

s? 

o 

Total, 

Former, 

„ ^ CKMdir,... 

3 resent, ^jj^ngar. ... 

Acres. 

S7,656 

8,702 

79,229 

Acres. 

16,767 

1,206 

11,677 

Acres, 

19.532 

3,147 

6.641 

Acres. 

18,443 

817 

40,679 

Acres. 

82.9141 

8,632 

2)»439 

Acres. 

51,367 
4,849 
62.01 i 

Acres. 

70,889 

7,496 

67,662 

Rs. 

1,67,714 
1 1,71,180 

Rs. a. p, 
3 9 8 

2 9 3 
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According to the census of 1872, parganah Sardliana contained 61 in¬ 
habited villages, of which 4 had less than 200 in- 
Pcpulatio habitants; 19 had between 200 and 500; 15 litid 

between 500 and 1,000; 16 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 5 had be¬ 
tween 2,000 and 3,000; and one had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only 
town coutaiiiing more than 5,000 inhabitants is Sardhana Avitli 12,466 in¬ 
habitants. 


The total population in 1872 numbered 82,401 souls (37,740 females), 
giving 601 to the sejuare mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
60,530 Hindus, of whom 27,482 w^ore females ; 21,516 Musalinaiis, amongst 
whom 10,111 were females; and 354 Christians. l)istri])uting the Hindu 
population amongst the four groat classes, the census shows (*,301 Brahmans, 
i)i‘ whom 2,857 were females ; 8,282 Uajputs, including 3,382 females; 6,092 
Baniyas (2,776 females); whilst the great mass of the j)o})ulation is iiudiuleu 
in other castes ’ of the census retiinis, which show a total of 3J),853 

souls, of whom 18,467 are females. The priucip^d Brahman subdivisions 
found in this parganah are the Gaur (3,278), 8arasut (131), Blult (281), Dakaut 
(159), Gujrdti, Chaurasiya and Gautam. The Rajputs belong to the Chauhtm 
(646), Tonwdr (5)), Kaclihwaha, Bhat and Sombansi clans and the Baniyas 
to tho AgarwAl (1,002), Saraugi (3,637), Gadariya (1,096), Bislmi (12S), and 
Kaja-he-bar4,dari subdivisions. Amongst ihe other castes the followinrr have 
more than one thousand members eachr-Taga (3,424), Kalifir (3,606), Hajjam 
(1,194), Jat (6,707), Kuinhar (2,132), Cbamdr (9,748), Bbangi (3,156), and 
Jalulia (1,251). Tho following have less than one thousand members : — 
M41i, Jogi, Koli, Garariya, Sonar, Lobar, Barhai, Bharbliunja, Gujar 
Gosb^iii, Ahir, Bairiigi, Chhfi.i, Kaliil, Dhobi, Lodba, Khalik, Saiai, Dbanak’ 

Darzi, Kanjar, baini, and Mina. Tho Musalinans comprise Sliaikbs (9 86C) 

Pathuns (1,549), Sayyids (457), and Mughals (139); tho remainde’r are 
unspecified. 


The occupations of the people are shown in tho statistics collected at the 
Occupations. From tlieso it appears that of the 

male adult population (not less than fifteen vears of 
age), 622 are employed in professional avocations, such as aovernment servants 
priests, doctors, and the like; 3,783 in domestic service, as personal servants^ 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,365 rn commerces in buw! 
mg, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or tho conveyance of men 
txmmals, or goods; 11,743 in agricultural operations; 6,199 in indnstria! 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances 
vegetable mineral, and animal. There were 3,913 persons returned as labour! 
ers and 764 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population irre¬ 
spective of age or sex, the same returns give 23,878 as landholders, 8,223 as 
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cultivators, and 50,300 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agri¬ 
culture. Tiie educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 
1,(178 males as able to read and write out of a total male population number¬ 
ing 41,GO I souls. In 1852 there were 80 estates in Sardhana comprising 
78,0^0 acres. Two estates were added in 1853, making an area then of 87,532 
acres. 

SAiiDriANA, a talisil of the Meerut district, coinprisos parganahs Sardhana and 
Barnawa. The total area, according to the census of 1872, then contained 251 
gquani miles and 45 acres, of which 184 square miles and 215 acres were culti¬ 
vated. The area assessed to <Tovernment revenue amounted to 251 square miles 
and two acres, of which 184 square miles and 172 acres w^ere cultivated, 23 
square miles and 2ij9 acres were culturablo, and 43 square miles and 171 acres 
were barren. The land-revenue for the same year stood at Rs. 3,00,438 (or with 
cesses Rs. 3,30,511), falling on the total area at Re. 1-13-11 per acre, on the 
area assessed to Government revenue at Rs, 1-13-1 1 per acre, and on the cul¬ 
tivated acre at Rs. 2-8-9. Tlio total population numbered 147,398 souls 
(67,843 females), giving 587 to the square mile, distributed among 128 villages. 
Th('. same statistics show 7 persons insane, 3 idiots, 10 deaf and dumb, 207 blind, 
and 23 lepers in the tahsil. All other matters pertaining to the history of the 
tahsil will be found under the district notice or sefjarately under each parganah. 

Sarzapur, a village in parganah Hastimipur of the Mawana tahsil, is distant 
27*5 miles from Meerut. The population in 1872 was only 261. It has a 
second-class police-station. 

Shahdara, a town in parganah Loni and tahsil Gh4ziabad of the Meerut 
district, is situated near the left bank of the East Jumna canal, about 31 miles 
from Meerut. In 1865 the population w'as 7,227, and in 1872 was 7,257, of 
whom 5,683 were Hindus (2,686 females) and 1,574 were Musalmans (767 
females). It lies within the area of village Chandawali. This place was 
founded by Shah Jahan and named Shahdara or (royal gate) by him. His ob¬ 
ject was to make Shahdara an emporium for the supply of grain to his troops. 
The muhallah Dalbai was destroyed by Suraj Mai, Jdt, of Bhartpur (Bhurt- 
pore), and just before the battle of P4nipat the town itself was plundered 
by the soldiers of Ahmad Shah Dur&ni. The ddl of Dalhai is mucih celebrated 
in the neighbourhood, and the sweetmeats of Shahdara are much esteemed. The 
most important inhabitants are Mah&Jans and Brahmans. A large trade in 
shoes, leather, and sugar-refining is carried on. There is a first-class police- 
station and an imperial post-office. Shahdara has a municipality whose 
affairs are managed by a committee, of whom three are official and six are 
elected by the tax-payers. The income is derived from an octroi tax, which in 
1872-78 fell at Re. 1-0-5 per head of the population. The following state¬ 
ments show the income of the municipality for four years and the character of 
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imports tor two years. The grain duty has been abolished and a tax on carts 
laden with grain has been substituted for it:— 



Statement showinff import of taxable artideK for lico years into Shahdara. 


Articles. 

Aet imports in 

1 ConsU7nption per head in 

1873* 

74. 1874-7 

5. 

187; 

5-74. 

1 1874-75. 


Quantity. 

Value. 1 Quantity. 

Value 

Quantity. 

j Value. Quantity, 

. Value. 


Mds. 

Ks. j Mds. 

lls. 

Mds. 8. c.j 

Ks. a. 

p. Mds* 8. c. 

Rs tt. p. 

Sugar,’’•.urefineil, ... 

47,652 

1,76.707 3,890 

13,93) 

^22 1 1 


0 215 


(jhi, 

nns 

1 1,242 486 

9,525 

0 2 15! 


0 2 10 


Other articles of 

2,167 

1,718 1,809 

V,502 





food. 

loads 

loads 


! 




Oil and oil-seed.^, 

6,068 

9,954 4 (’>48 

7,-386 

0 27 14; 


0 25 9 

1 0 5 

Fuel, &c., 

. ... 

1,641 

1.599 


0 3 

7 

0 3 6 

Building materialB, 

... 

3,344 ••• 

! 3,233 


0 7 

4 ••• 

0 7 1 

Drugs and spices,... 

897 

2,1151 511 

1,851 

0 4 15 


0 2 13 


Tobacco, 

618 1 

1,U0 336 

.572 

0 3 6^ 


0 1 13 


Kuropeanand native 


11,109 

10,576 


1 8 

4 

1 7 3 

cloth. 

1 

1 


... 




Native shoes, 

... 1 

9,055 

10,667 

' 

1 4 

0 ... 

i 7 4 

Metals, 

... 1 

388j 42 

882 

| 

0 0 

9 ! ... 1 

1_ 1 

0 0 10 


The duty ou grain was abolished and a toll on carts laden with grain was siT^ 
stitHted in 1873-74. The sugar imports were only for nineteen days in 1874-75 ; 
loads are in addition to the value of other articles of food ; the tax on animals 
was let Aut on contract, 

ShahjahAnpur, a large village in parganah Kithor and tahsi’I Mawfina of 
the Meerut district, is distant 17 miles from Meerut and about one mile eastward 
of Kithor on the Meerut and Garhmuktesar metalled road. The population 
in 1865 was 3,.350 and in 1872 was 3,586, consisting principally of Path&ns, 
N&is, Chamdrs, and Mihtars. The site is fairly level and lies on each side of 
the Meerut road. Between the southern porffon and the Meerut road is a large 
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irregular excavation full of water which serves for the reception of the drainage 
from the country round. To the west of this is a small bazar of poor mud hfuts 
where a market is held on Saturdays. In the town itself there are five large 
havelis bordered by brick walls, around which the mud-built houses of the people 
cluster without any apparent arrangement. ShAhjahanpur is a purely agri¬ 
cultural village, inhabited by cultivators and landowmers. There is a Govern¬ 
ment school and a small Musalmdn school, where pupils are taught to road the 
Kordn. The water in the wells has risen from 23 feet to 15 feet from the sur- 
fiice since the introduction of the Auupshahr branch of the Ganges canal, and 
is not so sweet as it used to be. Fever and spleen diseases are common,jpad of 
late years very prevalent. Sbahjahanpur was founded in the reign of the Em¬ 
peror Shahjahan by one Niir Khan, Pathun, who obtained a grant of land in 
the vicinity. There is a post-ofBce and an encamping-ground for troops, here. 
Water is abundant, but supplies can only be hs^d after notice. 

Shimsher in parganah Jalalabad and tahsil Ghaziabad of the Meerut district, 
23 miles from Meerut, was formerly a celebrated village. The inhabitants were 
Kayaths in tlie service of the Hindu kings of Dehli. It is said that the place 
was so wealthy that it contained no less than 52 possessors of elephants. 
Shahab-ud-din and Ala-ud-din ravaged the place, and the KAyatha fled never to 
return again till the time of ShAh Alam. There arc now a few Kayath families, 
and a considerable number of cultivators have settled here under them. The 
population in 1872 numbered only 250 souls. 

Si^RiRPUB, or Sarurpur, a large village in parganah KutAaa and tahsil BAgpat 
of the Meerut district, is distant, 28f miles from Meerut. Siirirpur first appears 
with more than 5,000 inhabitants in the census returns of 1872, when the numbers 
were5,2l6, of whom 4,849 were Hindus (2,226 females) and 367 were MuSalniAns 
(167 .females). The inhabitants are for the most part JAts and Hindu Rajputs, 

TfERl, a large village or town in parganah Barnawa of the Meerut district, is 
distant 27 miles from Meerut. In 1817 the population was returned at 9^882 
souls; in 1853 it is not mentioned, and in 1865 the numbers were 5,631. In 1872 
there were 5,698 inhabitants, of whom 4,989 were Hindus (2,277 females) and 709 
were Musalmana (339 females). There are five pattis or subdivisions in the village, 
all of which were formerly held by co-parconera, hut partition has of late years 
been going on to a great extent. A Jat, by name, Theruis said to have founded 
this flourishing agricultural village, and the present occupants are his descendants. 
Ttkri is one of the villages from which the portion of BarnAwa lying to the north of 
the Karsuni NAdi is called ‘ Chaugaon,’ or Hhe tract of the four villages.’ The 
other villages are Nirpura, DAha, and Doghat. The land in the neighbourhood is 
soinewhat sandy, owing to the presence of a depression in th© general level of the 
country, which servos as a drainage channel for this portion of BarnAwa. The pat¬ 
tis of Titari are RatnAra, Dabra, MenawAra, Dhamara, OhhajyAna, and BhojyAra. 
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Paiijdb, aud on the south by the Meerut district. ^ Muzaffarnapnr lies between 
north latitude 29"’-11and 29^-45'-15'', and cast lon^dtuJe 77"’-3'-4y^ and 
78"’-10'-45", with an arca^ in 1874 of 1,053,201 acres, or 1,G15 square miles 
and 401 acres, and a popiihitioii in 1865 returned at 682,212, and in 1872 at 
690,107 souls, of whom 498,950 were llindds, 191,097 were Musalmans, and 60 
were Christians, giving 419*5 to the square tnile.^ The length of the district from 
north to south varies from 31 to 36 miles,and its extreme breadth is about 61 miles. 

The following table shows the existing administrative subdivisions, with their 
Administrative subdivi- area, population, and asscssmont. The area of the 
parganahs of the Ganges canal traet^ is that given in 
the returns of the revision of settlement as corrected in 1874 ; for the remain¬ 
der the measurements of 1861-62 have been taken:— 





Includes 





Present 

tahsil. 

Parganah. 

Entered in the 
A£n^i-A/ibari 
in 

Num¬ 
ber 
of vil¬ 
lages 
in 

1876. 

Land- 
revenue 
in 1281 

f a ft ti 
(1874 

A. D.) 

Area in 
acres 

in 18“4. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

In the police 
jurisdiction of 
station. 

«M . 

( 1 

MuzjiflParnagar, 

Sarwat, 

Baghra, 

64 

Us. 

82,160 

6.),55 4 

48,888 

Miizaffarnagar. 

2 

Bnghra, 

Gl 

82,903 

66,006 

44,iG4 

Ti(awi. 

a a ^ 

3 

Charthawal, ... 

Charthawal, ... 

60 

61,856 

69,044 

34,9.30 

(Charthawal. 



Pur Chhapar,,.. 

Fur Chhapar,... 

61 

69,800 

69.647 

.3^,026 

Pur. 


1 6 

Gordhanpur,... 

Tughlikpur, ... 

74 

17,402 

47.f06 

13,394 

Gordhanpur* 

^ ( 

^eS 1 

6 

Shamli, 

Banat, 

62 

1,21.449 

64,767 

67,546 

65,876 

Shamli. 

7 

Kairana, 

Kairana, 

46 

63.660 

38,828 

Kairana. 

rd ■ 

CO J 

8 

Thana Bhawan, 

Thana Bhim,... 

66 

57,994 

67,590 

41,928 

Than i Bhawan. 


9 

Bidauli, 

Bidauli, ... 

54 

29,2 n 

66,610 

23,208 

Bidauli.Chausd- 

►H J 

•Si ( 

10 

JhanjhAna, ... 

JhanjhUna, ... 

i 62 

68,638 

60,117 

36,090 

na. 

.Jhanjhdna. 

oS / 

to 1 

11 

Jansath, ... 

Jauli, ... 

62 

81,MO 

61,963 

37,097 

Jansath. 

a 

12 

Khatauli, 

Khdtauli, ... 

88 

88,106 

62,293 

49,267 

Khdtauli, 

J 

13 

Bhuma, 

Bhdma and 

68 

52,948 

80,246 

35,990 

Miianpur. 


14 

Bhukarheri, ... 

Sambalhera, 

Sfkn-Bhukar* 

64 

78,061 

78,003 

39,673 

Bhupa* 

^ , 

[ 

Budhina, 

beri. 

Budhana, ... 

44 

70,839 

61,045 

41.675 

Budhana. 

1 < 

1 16 

Shikarpur, 

Soron Palri and 

57 

1,05,240 

64,015 

62,329 

Shshpur. 

^ 1 
t 

[ n 

Kindhla, ... 

Khudi, 

Kaudhla, 

62 

1,13,238 

68,152 

63,869 

Kdndhla. 



Total, ... 

j 

1,044 

12,94,675 

1,063,201 

690,082 



^ The principal authorities for this notice are the ofheial records connected with the settlement, 
the reports of the Hanitacy Commissioners and Canal KngineerH, the records of the Board of Reve¬ 
nue in Allahabad, notes by Mr. G. Williams, C.8., and notes and, chiefly and most largely, M.8. re¬ 
ports by Mr. A. Cadoll, C.S., on the parganahs of the Ganges canal tract. ®The area in 1848 was 

given at 1,034,899 acres; in 1853 at 1,053,641 acres; in 1863-64 (settlement) at 1,033,468 acres; in 
J865 at 1,064,066 acres,and by the census of 1872 the district contained 1,001,989 acres. Mostof these 
discrepancies are explainable a« due to loss by diluvion or increase by alluvion or transfer, or receipt 
of patches of land and villages from other districts. *The district details show the same num¬ 

ber of HindCis and Musalmins, 67 Burojicans, one Eurasian, five Armenians, and one Native Christian, 
or a total of 690,111 souls. The parganah details give a total of 690,082 souls, and this 1 have fol¬ 
lowed throughout. A district return gives the population as 690,210. -‘The six parganahs 

of the Ganges canal tract referred to in this notice are l^iir Chhapir, Musaffarnagar, Khatauli, JauU- 
Jiusatb, Bhima^Sambalhera, and Bhukarheri. 
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Parganab Kandhla, in tlie reign of Akbar, belonged to sirkar^ Dohli and 

all the remainder of the district to sirk^r baharaiipnr. 

AdnnnisiratiTC cUaages. in the 

boundaries of the pargaiiahs for administrative purposes, the existing par- 
ganahs represent the Akbari mahfils only in name. Sarwat was superseded 
by Muzaffixrnagar in Shalijahan’s reign, when parganahs Sarwat and Kin i:udi 
were bestowed upon Sayyid Muzaffiir Klian, better known as Khanjahan, 
whose son founded Muzaftarnagar. Tughlikpur vvas known as Niirnagar between 
1842 and 1855, and afterwards as Gordhanpur, Banat was early absorbed in 
Bhamli, which bore the name of Sluunli**Banat up to the settlement in 1860. 
Sbamli itself formed a portion of KairAna. A village of Kairana named 
Maharninadpur Zanardar formed a portion of the ol Navvab Hakim 

Mukarrab Khan in the reign of Jahangir, and was bestowed by him on a fol-- 
lower, who founded a bazar in Muhammaflpur and called it after his own name 
Shatnli. The jagir remained in the family of Mukarrab Khan until the reign 
of Bahadur Shdh, who resumed ii and formed it with a few other villages into 
a tappa, which in course of time ac(|utred the name of a parganab. Jansatli 
was taken from Jauli and formed into a separate parganab through the influence 
of the Sayyids in the reign of Farrukhsiyiir. It was incorporated with what 
remained of Jauli in 1842 under the name of Jauli-Jansath and the tahsil is 


now usually called Jansath. Tbana Bliini derives its name from the founder of 
the principal town in the parganab, but since the conquest the town has been 
called Thana Bhawan from a f'olebratod Hindu temple to Bhawani. Bhukarheri 
comprises the old parganab of Sikri Bhukarheri. Bhiima was a separate par- 
ganah until the settlomont under Regulation IX. of 1833, when it was broken 
up and the greater portion was included in Bahsiima. The latter parganab was 
again dismembered, and the northern portions went to swell the area of the re¬ 
constituted parganab of Bhuma and part of Bluikarliori. BLuma is now in¬ 
cluded with Sambalhera as one parganab, known as Bhdma-Sambalhera or sim¬ 
ply Bhiiina. Shikhrpur is made up of portions of the two old Akbari pnrgannhs 
of Boron Palri and Khiidi: the latter is the old name of tho town of Shikarjtnr, 
The district was attached to Moradabad in 1803, and as it now stands, 


ChaDgesBiDoe the conquest. 


formed in August, 1801, a jiortion of tho Bnlidi.uqmr 
district, which extended from the Biwiilik hills as far 


south as the northern parganahs of the Bulandshahr district. For the [irvt 


two years a portion of the district was administered by the Resident ui Dold 


until, in 1805-06, the unwieldy tract was divided into a northern and soiiiln rri 


charge unjer Collectors stationed at Sahdranpur and Meerut.^ It was nor 


^ Boards Rec, Dec. 14, 1804, No, SO. The parganahs of Rtawa to the west of Funil h a*,, 
ioetuding Sikandra, were attached to Aligarh, as well as An6pshahr from Moradabad. 'Vli< ), 
separating the northern from the southera diyiaion of Sah&ranpiir passed through Muz«ir a 
to the Klimra Ghdt on the Jumna. 
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until 1824 that the nucleus of the present district of MuzaflFarnagar was 
formed by creating a aub-collectorahip at MuzafFarnagar, with revenue juris¬ 
diction over parganabs Muzaffarnagar, Baghra, Sl^mli, Bidauli, Jhanjbdna, 
Chartbdwal, Khdtauli, Jauli, Piir Chhap&r, Gordbanpur, Bhukarheri, Jansathi 
or Soran Soron, and Lalukheri. Mr. W. Dundas^ was the first sub-collector, 
and he was succeeded in 1826 by Mr. Franco, during whose administration the 
sub-collectorship was converted into a regular district, and further changes took 
place whieli reduced the Sahdranpur district proper to only 24 parganahs. 
Sali&ranpur lost parganahs Lakhnauti and Nurnagar at this time. Of the 
parganahs named above, Jauli is now included in Jdnsath and Soron in 
Shikdrpur. The next great series of changes took place in 1841, consequent on 

the settlement in 1838-10, when the following transfers 
were made from Sahdraupur to this district:— 


Changes la 184 


Parganah, 

No. of villages. 

Revenue. 

Parganah. 

a? 

bO 

m 

3 

> 

■g 

Revenue. 

Parganah. 

iO 

1 

o 

o 

S 

Revenue. | 

1 

Parganah. 

Oft 

O) 

bO 

1 

«M 

O 

Revenue. 



Rs. 



lU. 



Rs. 

• 


Rs. 

Sahiiranpur, ... 

3 

1,725 

Manglaur, 

6 

1,431 

NakCir ... 

4 

3,608 

Bhawan, ... 

72 

5 9,068 

Deoband, ... 

10 

9,490 

Jaurisi, 

1 


Gangoh, 

5 

3,761 

Chausatkheri 

16 

7,174 

...j 1 

mudfi 

liurki, ... 

IS 

4,170 

Nanauta, 

6 

10,312 

Total ... 

184 

1,01,339 


The following table shows the distribution of these transfers amongst the 
parganahs of the Muzaffarnagar district:— 


Parganah. 

i 

bc 

6 

% 

Revenue. 

Parganah. 

OJ 

bo 

at 

3 

► 

V-t 

9 

6 

<i5 

0 

s 

► 

Parganah. 

No. of villages. 


Parganah. 

No. of villages. 

0 

«> 

m 


1 

Rs. 



Rs. 



Rs. 



Ba. 

Budhana, 

1 

1.200 

Jansath, 

1 

200 

Kh&tauli, 

1 

685 

pfif. 

3 

1,060 

ThAna Bhawan, 

53 

46,62t 

Muzaj$ar> 

4 

3,005 

Kair^na, 

2 

400 

Total ... 

184 

1,01,339 

Gordhanpur, ... 

16 

6,841 

Charthi- 

20 

18,115 

Baghra, 

6 

3,360 







wal. 






• 



Jhanjhina, ... 

20^ 

1 10,944 

Bidanll,... 

4 

1,220 

Sbtoli, 

4 

7,880 


1 



At the same time 93 villages, assessed at Rs. 69,781, were transferred to 
Sahdranpur, viz.^ two villages assessed at Rs. 1,400 from Baghra; five at Rs. 6,045 
from Pfir Chhapdr; 17 at ^s. 7,813 from Nurnagar, and 69 at Rs. 54,523 
from Lakhnautu Of the Lakhnauti villages, 58 were transferred to Gangoh, 


1 Mr. Dundaa reports havmg received charge of the several parganahs in bis snb-collecfcor- 
ship from the Hon’ble Mr. Cavendish and from i;he CoUectors of Meerut and gaWronpur on thi 
$ud, and IQch March, 18^4, reepectively* ^ 
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three to Nakdr, seven to Rdmpur, and one to the K4tba parganab ; and of the 
remainder, four were transferred to Deoband, eight to Manglaur, nine to Riirki, 
and three to Jawdlapur. These arrangements were sanctioned by Government 
and came into force from January, 1842. At the same time that these changes 
took place to the north, the southern boundary was enlarged by the transfer of 
farganahs Shikirpur, Bndh4na, Kdndhla, KairAua, Gangeru, Phugdna, Titar- 
wara, and Bhuma Sambalhera from Meerut. Gangeru has since been absorbed 
in K&ndhla , TitarwAra in Kair4na, and Phugdna in K4ndhla. In 1820 Gangeru 
contained only two villages, Titarw&ra had only eight, Soron six, Phug4na 
seven, Lalukheri six, Jauli 16, and Sambalhera 16. Some idea of the 
changes that have taken place and of the difficulty of identifying the exact 
areas of the old parganahs may be gathered from a comparison of the number of 
mah41s included in some of the parganahs in 1820 with the returns of 1860:— 




1820. 


1860a 



16SO. 


I860. 

Farganaha 

i 

o ,2 

o ^ 

Revenue 

of 

1819-20. 

o « 

z. 

Revenue. 

Parganah. 

1 

Revenue 

of 

1819-20. 

a 

S 

63 

z 

RevenuCa 

Bhumaj 

Baghra, ... 

20 

Bs. 

5,816 

62 

Bs. 

45,706 

1 

Kairdoa, 

31 

Rs. 

19,006 

57 

Bs. 

52,307 

85 

82,461 

76 

81,691 

RhEtauli, a.# 

Shlk&rpur, a.# 

78 

47,669 

82 

61 ,sn 

Jauli, M« 

K&udhla, .a. 

12 

5,810 

6S 

5,878 

44 

60,960 

62 

1,08,301 

42 

40,325 

76 

1,11,410 

ShaCUU, a.a 

24 

89,567 

77 

1,20,057 


The changes in 1853-54 were chiefly internal and resulted in the transfer of 12 

. villages from Meerut to Muzaflarnagar, and of one vil- 
Changes tn leo3-5«. , „ ® 

lage from Mnzimarnagar to Meerut, mz.y two from Chha- 

pranli toK4ndhla, five from Niloha-Tdrapur to J^nsath, and five from the aamo 

parganah to Bhdma, whilst one village was transferred from Bhdma to Niloba. 

There are two civil courts in the district, that of the mnnsif of Muzaffamagar 

and that of the Munsif of Sh4mli. In 1860-61 there were seven magisterial 

courts in the district, eight revenue courts, and four covenanted civilians. The 

staff in 1875 comprised three covenanted dvilians—^the magistrate-oollector, joint 

magistrate, and assistant magistrate; one native deputy collector, four tahsildirs 

with judicial powers, and seven honorary magistrates—Sayyid Husain Ali Kb4 n, 

L&la Ude B6m, Abid Husain, Mahdi Husain, B&i Gaueshi L&l, Bii Umar 

Singh, and Sabit Ali. Besides the executive staff there is a district snperin'- 

tendent of police, a civil surgeon, and a deputy inspector of schools. 

The district of Muzaffamagar may be divided into four tracts. On thn 


Physical features. extreme east, the parganah of Gordhanpur, situated 
entirely in the valley of the Ganges, and to the sonilt 
of it, in succession, the valley portions of Bhukarheri and Bhiima Sambalhern 
form the first taract. Next comes the tract between the Ganges and the west 

60 
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K41inadi watered by the Ganges canal; then the K6K-Hindandu4b ; and lastly, 
the tract to the west of the Hindan bordering upon the Jumna and partly wa¬ 
tered by the eastern Jumna canal* Gordhanpur lies in the delta formed by 

the confluence of the Sol6ni with the Ganges# All along 
North east, Soldni river from north to south the parganah con¬ 

sists of an almost continuous swamp fed by the overflow from the river and by 
percolation from the Ganges canal. The SolAni formerly flowed in a sufficiently 
deep bed through the middle of the parganah, but of late years it has formed for 
itself a channel just below the upland through the line of jhils which mark the 
old bed of the Ganges. The change of course in the river and the increasing 
percolation from the canal have combined to ruin many villages, and in a great 
portion of the parganah the settlement concluded in 1862 has broken down, 
and thirty-nine villages of Gordhanpur and six estates of P6r Chhapir situated 
to the east of the Soldni, and which it is proposed to incorporate with the for¬ 
mer parganah, are leased annually to the zamindars. Considerable efforts have 
been made by the Irrigation Department, both by embankments and by drain¬ 
age lines, to prevent flooding from the river and to drain the marsh, but the com¬ 
pletion of the scheme is still distant, and as yet but little benefit has resulted. 
Between the marsh affected villages to the west of the parganah and the Ganges, 
the land is on a higher level, but although water is close to the surface, irrigation 
is not general and is but little required. In the immediate vicinity of the Ganges 
the great river and its branches run riot through the land and make cultivation 
a very hazardous speculation. Communication, too, is restricted during the rains, 
and even during the winter months the ferries on the Sol&ni are rendered difficult 
by sudden freshes, due partly to the Irain fall and partly to the escape-water 
from the Ganges canal, and the roads into the tract are either mere oart-tracts 
or are iDuch neglected. These considerations have led to a recommendation 
that Gordhanpur should be attached to the Riirki tabsil of the Sah&ranpur dis¬ 
trict and should be administered by the subdivisional officer stationed at Rdrki. 

To the south of Gordhanpur, the Ganges, although it has of late years rece¬ 
ded considerably, comes within a few miles of the np* 
South-east. lands, but again flows in a south-westerly direotion> 

leaving a gradually increasing extent of valley land in parganahs Bhukarheri 
and Bhlima gambalhera.^ The old high bank of the Ganges marks the division 
thronghont between the uplands and the khddir or valley. The hhAMt as seen 
from this ridge presents a broad, far-stretohing tract of level covered with 
patches of cultivation, but generally bearing nothing more than the coarse grasses 
known as panni, pdtel^ and Borhoroy with occasional clumps of tamansk# lo 
the 0 (dd season it is clothed in brown, trees are scarce and the grass has then be* 
gun to wither, and here and there rivulets occur, and bqrond all is seen the stream 


* fee these psrganahe hereafter for on account of the 
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of the Ganges itself. In this tract, too, percolatioa from the canal is 
doing its work, and village after village has been injured by increasing 
marsh. Nor is the injury at an end, for year by year, fresh fields become 
useless and the cultivated area dwindles. Canal irrigation has made the upland 
so much more attractive to cultivators that it is now difficult to keep the in¬ 
habitants of the valley in the tract that they have occupied from time immenm- 
rial. The population is decreasing, and wild animals, especially pig and hog- 
deer, are becoming more numerous every year, so that between the deterioration 
of the soil, the superior attractions held out else where to tenants and the increasing 
difficulty of cultivation, the future of this tract is not promising. The khdchrj 
however, will always be a useful grazing ground, and it may perhaps 
be made to yield a larger supply of wood for the ploughs and sugar- 
mills of the prosperous upland than it does at present. The land-revenue 
in a great portion of this tract has fallen off very seriously as the subjoined 
statement shows, and it is hardly to be hoped that still further loss will be 
averted;— 





Revenue 
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Revenue. 

Parganah. 

oi 

CD 





i 




s 




Farganah. 

S 






1841. 

! 862-63. 

1878-74. 


00 

1841. 

1862-63. 

1873-74 

Oordhanpur,... 

39 

9,399 

8,387 

4.694 

i 

PfirChhapar, 

6 

604 

80 

S50 

Bhdma Samba! - 
hera. 

13 

8,319 

7,975 

..j 

5,030 

Bhukarheri, 

7 

3,451 

3,717 

1 2.8S8 


In a little more than thirty years, therefore, the revenue of 64 estates has 
decreased by Rs. 8,841, or 41 per cent., and it is to be feared that the productive¬ 
ness of the tract has fallen off* in a still greater ratio. 


The second tract or the Kdli-Gaoges du4b is watered by the Gjinges canal, 

Ganges-Kali duab. which runs through the east of the district with a 

course almost due south to Belra, and thence it flows in 
a coarse somewhat south-west into the Meerut district. It is bounded on the east 
by the low valley of the Ganges rising, from which to the uplands the line of 
severance is marked by a series of ravines worn by the surface drainage and 
of little value even for pasturage. Beyond these ravines the uplands are 
reached. Ihese have a general slope from east to west, and close to the eastern 
boundary from west to east with a more considerable slope from north to south, 
so that from within half a mile of the northern boundary of tlie district to 
within a short distance beyond the southern boundary no less than five falls 
are required on the Ganges canal to moderate the otherwise excessive 
slope of the canal channel* To the south-east between the csnal and the low¬ 
lands the head •waters of the east K41i nadi or N4gan, as it is locally 
called, collect together, but do not assume a defined shape as a river until they 
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Sandy ridges. 


enter the Meerut district. To the west of the canal^ the descent into the valley of 
the west K41i nadi is in the northern parganaha generally more gradual, but 
in the southern parganah of Kh4tauli, a belt of broken land divides in most vil¬ 
lages the generally level upland from the valley of the river. Here, too, perco¬ 
lation from the canal has destroyed much fertile land. 

The chief physical feature of the entire tract is the presence of sand which 
occurs in belts of hillocks with a direction from north to 
south, and occasional transverse ridges in the north and 
in the form of a level plain in the south. This plain commences to the east of 
the sandy ridge in the Muzaffarnagar parganah and extends in a south¬ 
easterly direction through Jauli and Bbuma into the Meerut district. Mr. 
Cadell writes‘^This extensive sand plain gives to the south-eastern parganah 
an enormous excess of bad land, and in Bhiima Sambalhera less than one-third 
of the cultivated area is naturally good land; but the land is for the most part 
level, and there is in this way greater hope of improvement than in the 
northern parganah, Piir Chhap&r, and in Muzaffarnagar, which are both 
traversed by linos of sandhills, not merely by level belts of sand. With the 
exception of Bhiima Sambalhera the natural fertility of the tract steadily 
improves towards the south. In Piir Chhapdr little more than one-third of 
the cultivated area is natural loam or clay. In Bhukarheri and Muzaffarnagar, 
the east and west central parganahs, the proportion is increased to about 
one-half; in J4nsath it rises to sixty per cent.; and in the south-western par¬ 
ganah, KhatiuH, more than two-thirds of tho parganah are naturally good 
loam. Irrigation and careful cultivation by an increasing population are 
gradually changing the character of much of the sandy land, but a tract in 
which even now only a comparatively small percentage of the cultivated area 
is entered as loam and clay, and in which before the opening of the canal irriga¬ 
tion was for the most part difficult, must thirty years ago have greatly de¬ 
served the description of it given by Mr. Thornton as dry and sandy.’* 

The central tract between the Hindan and the K41i, comprising an area of 

Duttb ot the Hiodan and over a lakh and a quarter of acres, is at present totally 
the K&li. devoid of canal irrigation, but irrigation from wells is 

fairly sufficient except to the north, and parganah Cfaarth4wal alone required 
much consideration during the drought of 1868-69. The land is high 
throughout the centre of this tract and is naturally fertile, but the water-level 
is, as a rule, at a great depth. The projected branch from the Ganges 
canal vi& Deoband was intended to irrigate this portion of the district. The 
eastern and western portions of the oentral highland slope down to the rivers 
on either side, and is there marked by much broken ground, and a ten¬ 
dency, especially in the south) to an increase of ravines which cut into the 
good land above. Through a portion of parganah 3hik4rpur in this tract we 
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have the same phenomena of sandhills running from north to south, and add*- 
ing to the natural difficulties due to the absence of the means of artificial irri¬ 
gation, There are few tank? or jbils throughout this Duab, but, as stated abovoj 
the irrigation from wells is considerable. The lowland along the Hindan is 
marked by steeper banks, is larger iit area, broader and more fertile than Inat 
of the west Kali nadi. Along the latter river several estates have been in¬ 
jured by the appearance of veh due to over-saturation and by the overflow 
of the river itself in time of flood* Injury from this latter source has, no 
doubt, been enhanced by the use of the Kali as a canal escape from Kliatauli 
on the opposite side, but the connection between the increased volume of 
water iu the river and the prevalence ot reh has not as yet been so sufficiently 
established as to warrant our debiting the loss occasioned by its appearance 
to the action of the canal. On the whole, then, the soil in the uplands is 
good, and in many places kuchclia wells can be sunk, but, as a rule, they are 
expensive and in the sandier tracts almost impracticable. 

The western tract between the Hindan and the Jumna naturally sub¬ 
divides into three parts: the portion generally 
The weiHtern tract. .iiu i. t 

watered by the eastern Jumna canal between the 

Krishni on the oast and tbo Katha on the west, and the portions lying on 
either side of those rivers. Taking first the tract between the Hindan and 
the Krishni, it consists of a somewhat elevated plateau partly sloping on 
either side towards two rivers, but sufficiedtiy low to admit of canal-irrigation, 
from a branch of the eastern Jumna canal. To the north the soil is poor; 
and irrigation is scanty, but the ^^ne increases in fertility and the other in, 
quantity further south. The western portion of Oharth'iwal is watered from, 
the canal, but the adjoining parganah of Thana Btiawan possesses little means 
of irrigation. Further south in eastern Shanili and western Baghra the 
northern villages partake of the character of those in the extreme north 
of the district, whilst the southern villages improve rapidly in fertility. In the 
extreme south the villages of eastern KAodhla, and more especially western 
Budh&na, though high, possess a naturally fertile soil. The ravines towards the 
Hindan are less marked than those on the left bank of that river. The eastern. 
Jumna canal runs through the western portions of pargannhs Th^na Blmwan,^ 
Sh4mU, and K4ndhla, and sends out numerous branches. The country is, as a 
rule, low, and in the*rains is often inundated towards Kandhla on the south and 
Jhanjh&na on the north-west. The soil is fertile on, both sides of the canal 
and the cultivation is close and high*. 

Farganahs Jhanjhiina, Kairina, and Bidauli lie to the west of the canaf, 
BldauU. north-west of Th4na Bhawan, the north of 

Jhanjh&na and in nearly the whole of Bidauli, popula¬ 
tion is scanty and cultivation is backward. The soil, though naturally gooi 

61 
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is covered over with thick dhdk jungle, interspersed with oases of light sandy 
soil, high above the ordinary level of the tract. Towards the south and east 
in Jiiaiijh'‘na population increases, cultivation im|)r()ves, and the jungle 
gradually disappears, but in the south-west of this parganah and the sou h of the 
neighbouring parganah of Bidaiili there is a very small amount of cultivation, 
aud scarcely a single inhabited village deserving the name, and this description 
applies equally to tho villages of Kairana lying nitliin the delta of the Ktitha 
and Uie Jumna. The remaining villages of Kairana are good and up to the 
average of tho district, and a few of them lie Avithin ilie fertile khddir of the 
Jumna. To the extreme north-west, Bidanli has suffered much from the 
encroachments of tho Jumna, which duritig the years 1841-61 separate^d six 
villages from this district aud added them to Karnal in the Panjab. The pro¬ 
cess of diluvion goes on year by year, and much of the lands of other villages 
has since been cut aw'ay. Independent of the natural poverty of the soil, 
Bidanli suffers much from tho eflloresccnco of reh eaus(3d by tlie overflow ol* 
tho Jumna. This renders large tracts uneulturable, and in n week or ten days 
wall often entirely kill a flourishing crop. Altogether tho extreme north-west 
about Bidauli and the extreme north-east around Gordhanpur may bo con¬ 
sidered us the worst and most diftjcnU tracts in the district. T)ie entire area 
of the southern and central tracts, with the exception of Bhuma, is fertile and 
higJdy cultivated, while the tracts to the north possess fewer natural advan¬ 
tages. 

The following table of ascertained heights above the level of the sea in tins 
district is extracted ^rom the table of hcjights published 
by tho Great Trigonometrical Survey. (See further under 
Begharazpur, Kaliana and Dohra in tho alphabetical arrangement.) 

On the Meerut and Saharanpur road (SahAranpur, 25 miles, Muzaffarnagar 12 miles):— 


Feet. 

Top of milestone, ... fi2D*i4 

Ditto 9th milestone from Miwaffar- 826*32 
nagar. 

Bi’to 8th ditto ditto, ... 824*11 

Dilio 7th ditto ditto, ... 822*36 

Ditto 6th ditto ditto, ... 828 07 

Ditto 6th ditto ditto, ... 8»8 78 

Ditto stone in Kampur village, ... 796 87 

Ditto 3rd milestone from Muzaffar- 804-47 
nagar. 

Ditto Sod ditto ditto, ... 810*68 

Ditto 1st ditto ditto, ... 807*52 

Mu^affsmagar bench-mark, ... 790*01 

Top of ist milestone on Meerut road ... 805*86 

r>itto 2nd ditto ditto, .. B01'8S 

Ditto 3rd ditto ditto, ... 801*97 

Parapet of canal ayphon bridge, ... 80IM4 

Top of 4th milestone on Meerut road, 797*95 
Ditto 6th ditto dltt », ... 793*36 

Top of 6th milefloue on Meerut road,... 783*63 


Feet. 

Begharazpur pound-lerfl, 816*94 

Top of 7th muestone on Meerut road, 796*48 
Ditto 8th ditto ditto, 791*59 

Ditto 9th ditto ditto, ,.. 792*09 

Ditto syphon bridge, ditto, ... “792*05 

Ditto loth milestone on Meerut 7s*l'25 
road. 

Farapet Of Kirni bridge, 791*79 

T<ij) of nth luileBtoneou Meerut road 785*35 
Ditto I2th ditto ditto, ... 786*66 

Kbatauli bridge, ... 70s 82 

Plinth ot camil milestone. No 69, ... 787 ^5 
Top of 13tb milestone on Meerut 780*06 
road. 

Ditto 14th ditto ditto, ... T77 36 

Ditto 16th ditto ditto, ... 776 79 

Ditto canal sypfion bridge, ... 776-28 

Ditto i7thiijilestotte ' n Meerut rOsd, 768*84 
Pafapet of cMiial bridge 16} miles 776-34 
from Meerut. 
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Difterenco in area. 


^he difference in area of the district at different periods has already been 
cursorily noticed, but needs some further explanation. 
Ir 1840 tho district was assessed under Regulation I X. 
of 1883, and then showed a total area amounting to 691,708 acres. In 1842 
five parganalis were received iroiii Meerut and one from Saharanpur, 'v?>ich 
raised the area to 1,064,218 acres. Subsequently some :dight changes occurred, 
due in a great measure to diluvion and exchange with the adjoiniag districts, so 
that in 1848 and tho following years tho distribution of the area in acres may 
be tabulated as follows : — 


1 

ClusB of land. 

1 

Census of 
1848. 

1 

Census of 1 
1863. 1 

Sciilciutnt, 

1860-63. 

! Census of 

1865. 

Census of 
1872. 

^ j Cultivated area, 


628,863 

670,468 

660,173 

660,173 

664,048 

^ ^ j Cultunible, 


219,019 

153,173 

197,931 

197,931 

201,843 

l^evenut'-frce* 


43,099 ' 

76,287 

32,789 

53,37$ 

57,836 

Barren waste, 

... 

162,660 

163,713 

162,576 

162,585 

1 148,262 

Total, 


1,053,641 

1,063,641 

1,033,468 

1,054,066 

1,061,989 


I rom these returns it would appear that cultivation has increased in the 
quarter of a century, between 1848 and 1872, by 25,185 acres, though if tho 
figures of 1853 be taken the cultivated area will show a dooreaso of 16,420 acres. 


The increased :..rea under cultivation in 1853 was duo to the breaking up of 
new land, and gave a not increase of 41,605 acres over 1848, or 6'6 per cent, 
on the previous cultivation and 4 per cent, on the total area. Taking tho 
figures as tolerably correct, tho only explanation that can bo given is that much 
land was thrown out of cultivation during the famine year 1860-61, and much 
good land has been taken up for roads and canals since 1853. It is also to be 
noted that the figures for the culturable area in that year are so low as to lead 
one to suppose that laud ht for but not actually under tho plough was included 
in the cultivated area iu 1853. 

At the old settleinout Mr. Thornton adopted tho following classification of 
Soils. or manured land ; rausll or loam ; d<^Lir 


or clay, and bk4r or sand, with occasionally danda or 
high, uneven and poor sand, wdiilat Sir H. M. Elliot, distrusting the details of 
soils, satisfied himself with the distinction of wet and dry laud. More recently 
in 1863, Mr. Thornton’s system was followed, while at the partial revision now 
brought to an end the soils recorded were hdrah or garden-land, first rau^^i or 
loam, second rauslz or sandy-loatn, and bMr or sand* Besides these broad 
divisions special terms are often used for each of tliese great classes under 
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particular circumstances : thus yh'dr is the term applied to the soil of the sandy 
ridges ; choil to the swamps of the Gordhaupur parganah ; chdki to irrigated 
land ; and mnhita chdhi to land usually irrigated, but thrown out of irrigation 
during tho year. Manured land and loam grow almost every kind of crop, 
but sand is seldom fit for anybhmg except the poorer classes of crops, such as 
the millets in the rains, and only under favourable circumstances wheat and 
barley in the cold weather. Cane, cotton, tobacco and vegetables are only 
grown in manured land and the loamy soils yield rice and gram. 

Tho injurious saline efflorescence known as rc/i (impure carbonate of soda) 
occurs in considerable quantities along the Jumna in 
Bidauli, most abundantly along tho course of tho east¬ 
ern Jumna canal and occasionally along the west Kdli nadi and the Ganges 
canal. Taking the district as a whole, reh occurs both in the uplands and in the 
river valleys, generally in loam and never in sand. It shows itself both in 
level plains and on the banks of rivers wherever there would appear to be 
an excess of moisture, but owing to the absence of usar plains it is nowhere so 
prevalent as in the lower districts of tho Dudb. Whenever the efflorescence 
becomes general over a field its productiveness ceases. The prevalence of reh 
along the line of the eastern Jumna canal is apparently due to wholesale over- 
irrigation and the consequent over-saturation of the soil, so that the cultivated 
area in many estates which wore once the finest in the district has fallen 
off rather than increased. Here, too, occurs one of the clearest cases of 
reclamation of land once unculfcurable on account of reh. Several of tho fields 
around Shdmli hav^o again come under the plough since the closure of the 
channel which fed the mills and the decrease of irrigation in other parts of the 
same estate. On the other hand, reh has increased very much of late years all 
through this tract and often appears in patches, and sometimes attacks tlie higher 
fields whikt the lower ones are unaffected. As far as is known reh comes up 
from below; oonstant raiu washes the reh in, whilst a bright sun causes 
the moisture which held the reh in solution to evaporate and leave the white 
efflorescence on the surface, and hence it is not nearly so apparent in wet 
weather. Reh destroys the water of wells in its vicinity as well for drink¬ 
ing as for irrigation purposes, and when it once attacks a tract its effects 
are soon seen on the groves. In Shdmli and Tbdna Bhawan trees, especially 
mango trees, begin to wither long before the crops are attacked. Young trees 
begin to droop at the tops, and as reh increases the mango disappears, the 
si$$u soon follows, and then grass ceases to grow, and what was twenty years 
previously a grove now becomes unculturable land covered with a white 
eifiorescence. The rise in the water-level of a low-lying tract by percolation 
from the canal and over-irrigation must have much to say to this state of affairs, 
for once this low-lying tract is left there is little or no riiA, and in naturally dry 
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lowlands there is uone. To remedy this evil will require more control over the 
distribution of water than is had at present. 

From inquiries made as to the methods adopted by the farmers in Utah 
Reclamation of .alioo America in reclaiming lands lying near the Great 

tracts in America. Sake, it would appear that experiments tliere have 

been very successful. One farmer advocates levelling the lands so that water 
can stand uix)n them, and then leaching them by continued ploughings so as to 
form terraces. When water is near the surface, a few inches of sand should be 
applied to the newly-leached land to prevent incrustation and to break the con¬ 
tact with the soil, and so facilitate the growth of the tender plant. Castor-beans, 
cotton, melons and lucerne w'ere then sown in the order mentioned and wero 
productive. Another recommends liberal irrigation when the mineral rises to 
the top in a frothy scum and can bo drawn off, and then vegetable manuro 
should be applied. Plentiful water with drains to run it off and the use of silt 
ploughed in with manure have been found successful. Another farmer writes ;— 
I have experimented on and brought into successful cultivation, in the follow¬ 
ing manner, some land so strongly impregnated with mineral that nothing grew 
upon it, and so situakid that water could not be advantageously applied to wash 
the mineral out. Put on a good coat of warm manure and plough very deep 
iu the fall of the year, and in tlio spring, before sowing, plough again, but not 
quite BO deep as iu the fall. The seed should be sown immediately after plough¬ 
ing. For all kinds of roots furrow out with a small plough or cultivator, 
leaving sufficient room between tlie furrows to plough and cultivate the soil. 
Sow the seed o the drills, haul on and cover with fine sandy loam. Do not irri¬ 
gate till the plants are of a good size and the weather hot, A few inches of sand, 
a coating of chaff or fine manure, over the whole surface after planting, prevents 
crushing and becomes mixed with and improves the soil for future crops. The 
following kinds of fruit can be successfully raised on such land, rt-s., apples, pears, 
plums, currants, and gooseberries. Plough the ground deep ; and for all kinds 
of trees dig the hole two and a half feet square by two feet deep, put in the bot¬ 
tom of the hole six inches of good manure, then six inches of mixed sand and 
gravel, set the roots of the tree in good loam not too far from the surface. A 
tree thus planted will grow thriftily. I have an orchard planted as above beaiv 
ing good fruit four years after planting. The-inineral does not appear to 
injure the tree after it gets well started, and as its size and shade increase, so 
the soil surrounding it improves, A good coating of rough manure, chaff, or 
partially rotted straw over the whole surface the first year will keep the ground 
moist and prevent crusting* Where water is plentiful, and the land so situated 
that it can bo applied, the saline substances can easily be washed out by having 
the necessary drainage, and the land be made productive either for grass, roots 
or grain,” 
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In Sonthern India kalar land is successfully reclaimed by using the dk ot 
maddr ( Calatropis giganteo) as manure. The land is flooded, ploughed up and 
thickly covered over with the leaves and stalks of the shrub, which are tram¬ 
pled in : after decomposition a second course of plough* 
Reclaaiation in Madras. flooding thoroughly rel'orms the land for the 

season. The process must be repeated two or more seasons to render the 
reclamation permanent, but rice can bo grown even after the first season’s 
preparation. 

The following statement shows the soils of the cultivated area and the dis- 
^ ^ tribution of the total area as ascertained during the 

measurement operations preceding the revision of 1861- 
62, and will show at once the peculiarities of each parganah ; — 

Statement showing the soils of the cnltwatpxi area and the distriimt on of the entire 


a7^ea of the district in 1860-61. 



Cultivated area. 

i 

j CuUurable. 

1 

1 

1 
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Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acrea. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Shlitn)i« ... 

10,639 

29,494 

4,137 

1,186 

46,465 

6,797 

1,402 

11,191 

922 

64.767 

K^ndhla^... 

11,003 

34,343 

3,971 

1,012 

60,329 

6,391 

636 

9,609 

946 

66,973 

Thanii Bha- 

7/103 

16,423 

3,918 

818 

27,692 

6,lit? 

6,619 

9,242 

6,3t9 

66,069 

wan. 











Budhana,... 

9,718 

23,840 

662 

1,067 

85,282 

6,067 

1,454 

8,423 

60 

60,276 

Shikdrpur , 

18,478 

80,794 

1,044 

3,171 

48,487 

4,707 

1,216 

8,47 7 

1,128 

64,016 

Baghra, ... 

9,666 

28,661 

1,973 

1,888 

42,038 

4,876 

2,2.39 

6,.^68 

689 

66,064 

Jhanjbana , 

4,302 

16,337 

2,581 

1,791 

26,011 

14,066 

4,920 

9,040 

4.399 

67,436 

C h a r t h a - 

10,330 

26,949 

2,821 

4,249 

44,349 

6,213 

2,284 

6,659 

689 

69,044 

wal. 

Kaii4na, ... 

3,668 

26,190 

2,776 

2,019 

33,642 

14,782 

1,784 

J6,80l 

1,096 

67,d4S; 

Oordhanpur, 

3,216 

9,369 

3,433 

101 

16,118 

14.649 

2,913 

7,628 

... 

41,802* 

Bidauli. 

1,947 

14,413! 

2,449 

1,7.35 

20,644 

14,987 

6,660 

11,101 

8.033 

56,924J 

Muza£faroa- 

4,8u4 

29,8 .^0 

l,j>41 

6,262 

4i,9i; 

8,3.34 

4,994 

7,844 

2,982 

81,021 

gar. 

Bhukarheri^ 

10,267 

29,302 

1,426 

717 

6,879 

47,664 

15,C46 

3,.329 

16,277 

2,088 

84,204 

pur Chba- 

! 10,543 

26,024 

3,819 

41,108 

4,886 

1,758 

9,742 

1,210 

68,699 

par. 

7,i>323 


361 

13,904 







Jingath. ... 

26,986 

48,763 1 

3,178 

2,669 

6,289 

1,189 

61,971 

Bhuma, ... 

6,304 

18,968 

2,464 

13,494 

41,216 

19,771 

6,333 

12,886 

80 

80,186 

Khdtaali,... 

8,641 

24,737 

866 

6,180 

40,864 

4,844 

1,623 

6,648 

6,804 

5996^8 

Total, ... 

183,026 ^ 

tl 1,044 

1 

87,189 


660,178 

146,270 

6I|661 

162,676 

39,789 

1,088,468 


To complete the soil returns I give the figures of the revision of settlement 
in 1871-72 for the six parganahs of the Ganges canal tract* 




Cultivated area. 


i 


Parganah. 

-<r 

CJ 



'3 

'cS 


l-s 





§ 

o 

a 






H 


1—« 

FiirChhapar 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

IJpIaudB, ... 

19 

14,197 

23,209 

23,575 

41,000 

20,989 

20,011 

ho w lands, 

1 

268 

363 

522 

1,149 

1,135 

14 

Total, 

20 

14,46 ) 

13,672 

14,097 

42,149 

22,124 

20,026 

M uzaffar 

91 

24,026 

10,563 

11,766 

1 40,436 

25,774 

20,662 

nagar. 




1 




Bliukarheri. 


1 



i 



Uplands, ... 

47 

19,723 

13,567 

12,159 

45,496 

21,579 

23,917 

Lovr lands, 

3 

348 

200 

224 

775 

776 

23,917 

Total, 

60 

20,07 1 

13,767 

12,883 

46,271 

22,364 

Jauli Jan> 

321 

28,833 

7,148 

13,717 

50,319 

26,074 

24,245 

path. 

Khatauli, ... 

62 

28,554 

7,251 

6,356 

1 

42,223 

17,939 

24,284 

Bhuma Sam- 








balhera. 








Uplands, ... 

112 

10,637 

8,029 

17,614 

86,292 

26,795 

9,497 

Rowlands, 

... 

222 

43 

42 

.3u7 

305 

2 

Total, 

112 

10,869 

8,0 V 2 

17,566 

86,599 

27,100 

9,499 

Grand total, 

65C 

126,803 

60,663 

75,875 

263,997 

141,365 

122,632 


Acres. Acres. Acres. Aeres. 

2,413 2,595 6,674 52.**6i 

1,168 ... 1,848 4,16i 

2,596 8,422 56,74; 

6,560 10,276 7,292 69,654 


2,084 8,7r8 

1,489 
2,084 10,257 
1,135 5,934 

8,876 6,408 


62 1 8,192 46,195 

.• ' 1,196 2,728 

62 9,888 48,925 


The Garigos on tlie ea^t and the Jumna on the we^it lorm tbo boundaries of 
the district and are tbo only navigable rivers within or 

JlivcM 

adjoining it. Both have a ]>aralIol course from nor ill 
to south. 1[he Ganges recedes yearly more and more towards the oast, cutting 
awa y the villai^es from the Bijnaur side and adding them to tliis district: thus, 
between 1842 and 18 2 the two pargamihs of Bliukarheri and Bliiirna received, 
in this way, thirty-one estates from Bijnaur. The former higli bank of the 
Ganges now constitutes the right bank of the SolAni, and there is reason to be¬ 
lieve that the recession has tMkm since 1 ‘^98 A.D. Timiir, in his Memoirs,^ 
mentions his raid into the Diuib. After leaving Meerut he marched by 
Mansura‘‘ to PiroKpur,” which must eitlier be tbo Firozpur in parganah Has- 
tinapnr of the Meerut district, or the Firozpur seventeen miles northward, near 
Shukartdr, in parganah Bliukarheri of this district. Ho came thence by the 
bank of the Ganges, where he encamped, and afterwards marched for fifteen 
kos up the river to Tughlikpur, which from his description must have been close 
upon the river. Now Tughlikpur gave its name to a parganah in the reign of 
Akbar subsequently known as Niirnagar from Nurjahun’s village, and again as 
Gordhanpur. These two villages can therefore be no other than the Tughlikpur 
and Nuruagar,both situated on the high bank of the Ganges, to the right of the 
Bolani in parganah Pur Chhapfir of this district. The greater portion of the 
parganah of Gordhanpur would thus seem to have formerly lain on the eastern 
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side of the Ganges, and the process hy which it has been separated from the 
Bijnaur district is in full force at the present day. Similar loss by diluvion is 
caused by the Jumna on tlie west. There also the tendency of the river is 
to move towards the east. Between 1841 and 1861, the villages of Nasirpur^ 
Nalwi, Duh&ri, Chandipur, Rasulpur, and Nagla Nega have been cut off from 
this side and added to the western bank of tho river. Towards the Jumna 25 
villages are recorded as liable to fluvial adion; 12 in parganah Bidauli, 8 ia 
Kairana, and 5 in Kindhla. On the Ganges, 7 villages in parganah Gordhanpur, 
18 in Bhiiina, and 11 in Bhukarheri are similarly afleoted. The rule observed 
in settling riparian disputes is that locally termed machcha do, by which 
the deepest branch of the river is always considered the boundary between the 
lands on either bank, whatever course the current may take;^^ but land detached 
as an island apparently remains, as a general rule, in the possession; of the 
original proprietors. Some remarks on the volume of the Ganges at Shukart&r in 
this district have been made in a former volume (II., 147), and the character of 
its khddir has also been notioed. In the Jumna kliddir tho only good villages are 
those lying to the south of the Kair4na parganah. The navigation by both 
rivers is confined to the rafting of timber and a few empty boats from the 
Dun. 

Next in importance to the great rivers is the Hindan, which also runs fronx 
^ north to south through this district. It is crossed 

by the roads from Muzaffarnagar to Tb&na Bhawan, 
Shamli, and BadhAna. To the north the banks are high and steep, and 
towards the south they are sloping and tho lowlands are broader. Tho Hindan 
rises to the north of the Sah&ranpur district and receives the west Kali 
nadi on its left bank near Riauli Nagla in parganah Kfuidbla^ to* the south, 
of this district The Hindan is here fordable everywhere except, after heavy 
rain, but is used neither for irrigation nor navigation. Floods in the Hindan 
cause a little damage to the lowlying lands on its banks, but they never rise^ 
sufficiently to cause any danger to the uplands. The only deterioration visible* 
ia that caused by the tendency of tlie drainage lines to cut into the bank separatr 
ing the uplands from the khddivj but this is common to the Bindan with the* 
other minor streams of the district. The west Kdlinadi also rises in the 
ranpur district, and has a course somewhat south-west as far as Jaaui ; thence 
it turns to the south and again turns south-west to its junction with, the Hindam 
It runs between the Hindan and the Ganges canal. To the west of the Hindan^ 
is the Krishni, which flows in an almost parallel course to the former river* Ta 
the north the banks are high and steep, and but little damage ia caused by it m 
aeason of flood. Further west the sluggish Kitha creeps along through Jhau* 
jh&na and Eair&na, and joins tho Jumna on the left bank near BamraJn par^ 
ganah Kairina* 
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tho East Kdli Nadi, or as it is called in this district the Ndgan, rises to 
the eastward of the sixtieth mile of the Ganges canal 
East Kili «. aud between the Canal and the great sand-ridge near 

Sardior Rasulpar in the north-east corner of parganah Khdtauli in this district. 
Erorn the north and east the level of parganah Khdtanli gradually falls away 
into the depression which forms the source of the Kali, and so low is this that 
it admits of tanks or large ponds being excavated which become dry only in 
the hot weather. This line of drainage which ultimately forms the main arterial 
line of drainage for the whole of the eastern Dudb as far south as Kanau.j in the 
Farukhabad district is immediately below these tanks an ill-defined nala nin- 
bing through grassy ill-cultivated fields. It gradually, however, expands and, 
in the latitude of Bulandshahr, becomes a perennial stream running through a 
valley marked by high banks. Some injury has been done, of late years, by 
the use of the imperfect channel as a canal escape for the superfluons water 
from Palri, and by pouring into a tributary of the NAgan the waters 
of a second escape. Thus, in two instances, a mere local drainage line, barely 
Bufiicient to carry off the rainfall in ordinary years, has been turned into a 
regular stream liable to rise and suddenly destroy the crops grown on its banks. 
The works recently undertaken by the Irrigation Department will, however, 
probably remove the swamps already created, and by clearing the channel of 
the sluggish N&gan prevent their recurrence. The rivers throughout the dis¬ 
trict, as a rale, run very far below the level of the upland, so that irrigation 
from them is impracticable at any time. 

The general history of the Ganges canal has boon given in the introduction, 
0«ngcs canal necessary hero to notice its local charac* 

ter. The canal enters the district Close to the old high 
bank of the Ganges in the Pur Chhapir parganah, aud leaves it within some 
six miles of the west K41i nadi in the Khatauli parganah. Daring its course 
through the southern portion of the district it crosses the basin within which 
the head-waters of the east Kali collect. The character of the country is here 
very different from that through which the canal funs from its head to Asaf* 
nagar in the Sahiranpnr district. Here there is an almost equable slope through¬ 
out, and no great natnral obstacles to be overcoma, whilst further north torrents 
and valleys had both to be crossed by means which taxed severely the skill 
energy and labour of the engineers. The first design for the portion of the* 
Works lying within this district embraced a canal with a slope of bed ameiiTit^ 
ing to eighteen inches per mile, the eaperfluous declivity being disposed of by 
means of fodr descents of eight feet each, in masonry falls at Budhpnr (Jtah- 
m4dptir), Belra, Janli and Ohitatira, and a branch canal to bo given off at JauU* 
fortheirrigatioH of the oonntry as far as F rftehgarfa.^ On a close examination' 
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of the southern parganahs of the Sahdranpur district and the parganabs of 
this district it was found that there were occasional beds of sand and sand in 
hillocks exposed on the surface, but that below the surface of even the best 
soil, sand was found at a small depth. This discovery necessitated a reconstruc¬ 
tion of the original design and a lowering of the slope to fifteen inches a mile# 
To carry off the excess of slope the falls wore increased to ten, and were designed 
to overcome a total declivity of 74 feet between Asafnagar and Siimera, whilst 
the works at those places were enlarged and strengthened in many ways. 

During the first portion of its course in this district, as far as Belra, the 
r>escripUoa of the canal has a direction almost duo south. Throughout 
this tract the surface is marked by undulating hillocks 
of sands which run in belts from north to south or throw off lateral spurs 
which gradually intermingle with the surrounding plains. Between Jam41pur 
and Belra the canal passes two of these ridges: one at Bahlolpur and the other 
near Belra. The slope between Riirki and Belra is estimated at 46 feet, or 2*3 
feet per mile, and on this section within this district there are bridores at 

o 

Dham4t, Tughlikpur and Belra, and falls and works at Belra with a waterway 
of 200 feet ever the sill, and a navigable channel which leaves the main line of 
canal at a distance of 3,500 feet above the falls on the left, runs parallel at a 
distance of 1,000 feet, and rejoins the main canal again 4,000 feet below the 
falls. Just beyond Belra the canal bends slightly towards the south-west, 
approaching the more central portion of the highland forming the water-shed 
between the west Kiili nadi and the head-waters of the east K&li nadi, and 
through them the water-shed between the Jumna and the Ganges. The dis¬ 
tance between the two Kdli rivers is here about eight miles, and the canal is 
almost four milcjs from either river. The features of the country throngh this lino 
are very much the same as in the first tract. To the west of the canal, ridges 
of sandy hillocks appear at intervals, and occasionally spread over the plain. 
The excavations, therefore, both for the channel of the canal and the founda¬ 
tions of the works along it were sandy throughout. Clay for brick-making pur¬ 
poses was scarce, and much delay would have ensued were it not that the rains 
of Ohitaura and other old deserted towns supplied a large quantity. The longi-» 
tudinal slope of the country for the 20 miles south of Belra is 32 feet, or 1*6 
foot per mile; the transverse slope is from west to east, but the line of canal 
runs high and is well situated with regard to the water-line. 

At Jauli, on the fiftieth mile, a branch is drawn off, at first intended to water 
jsuH to Mshm6dpiir. country between the east Kali nadi and the Ganges 
as far as Farakhabad, but eventually stopping short at 
Anfipshahr. This branch runs at such a low level that it is of very little nse to 
t|ie irrigation of this district, and only gives water to a few villages in the 
extreme south-eastern oornerg The principal works on the section of the cani J 
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between Belra and Antw&ra are the bridges at Bhupa, Janli, Dbakheri, J&nsath, 
and Sardi: falls and works at Jauli and Ohitanra similar to those described 
above at Belra and the head of the Anupshahr branch of the canal close to 
Jauli* The works at the last place consist of a bridge of nine bays, of 
twenty feet each, over the main canal, and a bridge of four bays, of twenty 
feet each, over the head of the branch, connected by a line of curved revetment, 
resting upon a redan-shaped platform, which projects its acute angle towards 
the point of separation of the main stream and the branch ; the sides of this 
redan consist of flights of steps, or ghdts, which are approached from the higher 
levels by stairs centrically place! on the curved revetment; both these bridges 
are fitted with shutters and ])lanks and the necessary appliances for regulating 
the water.” From Mahmiidpur, on the fiOth mile, the canal continues in th<» 
same direction, beading after it leaves the district a few degrees nearer south* 
Immediately opposite KhdtauU in the 62nd mile a cut connected with the west 
K&li nadi has been made to form an escape for surperfluous water. This cut it- 
sixty feet in width at its head, divided into ten openings of six feet each* The 
distance from the canal to the river is here 3| miles, and the difference of level 
from the bod of the canal to that of the river is 29*21 foet. The maim western 
distributary channel is carried across this escape cut by an aqueduct, connected 
with a bridge of cross-communication, to the floor of which a masonry descent 
is attached intended to overcome an excess declivity of eight feet. There are 
bridges at Kh&tauli and Satheri with three arches and a water-way of 165 feet. 

The eastern Jumna canal was opened in 18B0. The works on it were 

„ ^ . designed by Colonel Robert Smith of the Bengal Engi^ 

Eastern Jumna canal. i ® 

neers, and were completed in five years from their com*^ 

mencement.^ It enters this district at the village of Aurangabad, to the north 

of parganah Th4aa Bhawan, and flows southwards through pargauaha Sh4mli> 

and K4ndhla into the Meerut district. There are bridges at Mdnikpur, Khora^ 

Gadh&i, Khail Shikarpur, and Tharuwa in parganah Th&na Bhawan : at Jan* 

dheri, Bhainswil, Mandet, Sh&mli, and Liloan in parganah Sh&mli; at^ at Do* 

makheri, Kandrauli (2), Fatehpur, Kindhia (2), N&la and Ailam in parganah 

K&ndhla. The bends of the old course of the canal at diSereat points which 

were left untouched by the remodelling operations oontain much swamp which 

recent operations are designed to drain. These swamps are especially noticeable 

in the neighbourhood of Bhainsw&l, Salawar, Sthimli, and Kindhla, and, indeed, 

in the whole tract of country lying along the right bank of the canal. Daring 

the cold weather of 1875 many important works connected with the drainage of 

the country irrigated by the eastern Jumtia canal were taken in hand, and some 

ef them are now arriving fast near completion. ^ 

^ For fuither iafaiamtlou tUis caaaT^rGazeUwri^^^ 

** Irrfgatiuu/' 
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Navigation on the eastern Jumna canal from Ydrpur in parganah Tinina 
Blmwan to Sarnauli in pargauah Loni of the Meerut 
district is confined to the carriage of materials for 
departmental purposes by means of three cxr four flat-bottomed boats [>eloiiging 
to (rovernrnent. Thore are also two grain-boats attached to the Ydrpur corn- 
mills, but they never appear to be devoted to the purpose for wliich they were origin- 
ally intended. The navigation on the Ganges canal is very considerable,^ and 
the principal commercial depot here is Kbatauli. There is only one water-mill 
on the Jumna canal with six sets of stones. The rates charged for grinding corn 
are from two annas to four annas per maund. There are two mills with three pairs 
ot‘stones each on the Gauges canal at Chitaiira, where the rates are lower: one 
anna to one and a half anna for the lower class of grains and two annas per 
maund for wheat. Thei'c are also mills with six pairs of stones at Muham- 
inadpur and Jauli, but the latter arc out of order owing to the defective state 
of the lock and channel. All these mills are leased out to contractors, and I 
have failetl to obtain any information as to the amount of work done by them, 
or as to the estimation in which they are held in f^opular account. All through 
the Ganges canal line, not one-tenth of the water-power available is made iiso 
of’, thiougli sonike attempts have reoently been made by issuing orders for improve^ 
monta in the mills and their arrangements to render them more convenient 
and acceptable to the local grain merchants. In connection with recent experi¬ 
ments., the Meerut caual authorities intend to erect a sugar-cane crushing mill at 
Chitaura in this district, to be worked by the water-power of the falls there. 

The whole line of the Solani in this district is little else than a line of jhils and 
marshes, and tlie delta between its oonfluenoe with the 
Gauges is occupied by the great Jogawala jliih which lias 
au area ol' three and a half miles hy two miles, or about 14,000 bighas. Altogether, 
the marslies about here cover upwards of 20,000 bighas. Another line of marshes 
running parallel to the Ganges from a point aljcmt five miles south of the mouth 
of the Solani on into the Meerut district, marks the old bed of the Ganges, the 
interval between which and the swamps is occupied by a maze of water-icoursoa. 
In Pur,the pargauah immediately adjoining Gordhanpur^ the marsh lauds along 
the Soliiui cover al)nut 3,000 bighas. Throughout the remaiuder of the district 
thes e are fewj liils worthy of notice, but the AW i jhil in K4ndhla, theTisang and J4n- 
sath jhils in pargauah Jansatfa, the Badhiwala jh/I in Muzaffarnagar, the 0hbap4r 
tanks, the Bhdma tank in Bhutna and the Toda jhil in JJidauU may be mentioned* 
There are ferries across the Ganges leadin\g to Blijnaur at Aki Kheri aiias 
Matwufi, also called Haul gb4t, due east of Mnzafiamagar^ 
(21 niiles from the civil station), and at Dharmpur (32 milep. 
from Muzaffa rnagar) a few miles south, opposite PAranagar in the Bijnaur 


JMts. 
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district and on the Jumna at Mawi iu parganah Kairana (34 miles), from tlio 
civil station leading to Piiiiipat and at Andhera (44 miles), ftom the civil station 
in parganah Bidauli, leading to Nai Na^a in Karnul. At all these ferries 
bridges-of-boats are kept up daring thu cold and hot seasons, from October to 
June. These bridges are under the Karn&l and Bijnaur authorities respec¬ 
tively. A pontoon bridge across the Soldni near Tughlikpur is frequently swept 
away, and another of very rude construction crosses the Hindan at Budh&na 
During the raius a ferry-boat plies across the Hindan at Nagwa on the 
Meerut frontier, and another across the Jumna at Hdmra gh&t. 

The main hue of communication is the Sindh, Dehli and Panjdb Railway, opeu- 
_ , , ed in 1869. On it are two railway stations,—the first at 

CommanioitUonB. rxi , . i. .. .» 

Kbatauli, almost equidistant from Meerut and MuzafTar- 
nagar, and the second at MuzafFaruagar. The roads in the district are divided into 
four classes:—first class, metalled and bridged; second class, raised and bridged 
but uumetallad; third class, nnmetalled cross-country roads, no raised, but with a 
few culverts here and there j and fourth class, village cart-tracks. There are only 
two roads coming under the first class,—the Grand Trunk road from Meerut to 
Biirki and the Muzaffarnagar and Shamli road. The former enters this district 
from Meerut and runs nearly parallel to the railway, passing through Kh&tauli, 
about four miles from the Meerut border, Bhainsi, BegharazpurtoMozaffama- 
gar; here it takes a bend to the right of the rail way and passes through Sisaumt, 
Chhapdr, BarJaand Bhukarheri into the Sahiranpur district, with a total length in 
this district of 36 miles and ! ,230 feet, all of which is metalled, raised and bridged. 
Therailway it crossed at the 37th milestone from Meerut, and the Deoband and 
Bijuaur road oroBses this road in the 45th mile at Barla, Although its import¬ 
ance hasgreaUy diminished since the ojieuing of thq railway, it still supports a 
considerable traffic. The Muzaffarnagar and Shamli Road is as yet only motal- 
leJ as far as the Hindan, but kuukur for the remainder is collected. It crosses 
the Kili nadi by a masonry bridge of three arches of 54 feet span eodi, in the 
second mile, where the roads to Thana Bhawan and Badh4na branch off and then 
passes by Baghra, Titiwi and Banat to Shamli. A bridge across the Ritulyn 
in the eleventh mile, consisting of ten arches of 50 feet span each, has recently 
been complet^. The Krishoi is crossed in the twenty-first mUe by a girdi 
buckl^plate bridge: the total length of the road will be 24 miles. A short 
line of metalled road connects Kh4tau]i town with the railway station. 

Ihe principal Becond^ciass roads are the fallowing ;_ 

Mwrut to Karn 4 l by Sbtoli, o’ 

Kairifla, ... n ^qq 

Bii&iuli and KAndhla^ i$ • ooo 

^nat and Jalllabad, 14 * 

Miiaaff 4 rnairQ.r and l^h&ranpur» lo 
_ Uitio and Dhatmtiufa by 
«uaatb. ai, 


),400 

0 

4,000 


7. 

6. 

9. 

10 . 


Mua^rnsgarto Bijoanr, 

jje'band to Bijtiaur» la 

Ttighllkpar and Gordhaapar* **» 0 
MnaafEarntgar and Thana ^ 
Bhawan, 


iPaat 

0 

400 

4.000 


11. Ditto toBndhana, 


16 


4,too 
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The first road passes the Krishni nadi in its 17th mile by a bridge of three 
arches of 25 feet span each at right angles to the stream. The banks on'the 
np-streain are well defined. From iSh&mli to the boundary of the district the road 
is out of repairs and wants culverts ; the KMha nadi, too, is unbri Iged, as welt 
as a nila near Kerto (33rd mile). After crossing this n&la, a village road strikes 
oft to Bidauli and the Jumna, where there is a bridge-of-boats, and the road goes 
on to Karn&l. The Sli&mli and Kairana road continues by a bridge-oP-boats 
to the Jumna, and on to Panipiit. The third road leads to Dehli by Baraut, 
B&gpat and Loni. The fourth road joins the Muzaftarnagar road at Thana Bha* 
wan in its eleventh mile and leads on by Ndiiauta and Bdmpnr to Sab&ranpnr. 
The fifth roads leave the Grand Trunk Road at R&mpnr and passes through Deo- 
band to Sahdranpur. It has a fine avenue of trees on its entire length, and on the 
fifth mile crosses the Kali by an old bridge with long, arched approaches. The 
sixth road crosses the railway in its second mile and has a fine avenue of trees for 
four miles. The fifth mile runs through sandhills and is heavy. After leaving 
Dharmpur the road passes through the bed of the Ganges and crosses the main 
stream at the bridge-of-boats leading to Bijiiaur. The old Bdrki road branches off 
from the Grand Trunk Road on the first mile and unites wdth it again at the end 
of the fifth mile, and has now been abandoned. The seventh road leads by Bhupa 
to Bijnaur by the bridge-of-boats at Rauli across the Ganges. The eighth road 
commences in the nineteenth mile of the Muzaffarnagar and Bijnaur road, and at 
Bhukarheri meets the Pur road, passing on across the Grand Trunk Road to Riirki 
at Barla, and joins the Sahaninpur boundary at Kutbpur. The Gordhanpur 
road starts from the village of that name and runs through the Ganges kbddir 
and the bed of the Solani to join the Par road at Tughlikpur, On the tenth road, 
the Hindan which is 200 feet broad during the rainy season, is unbridged, and the 
Krishni is unbridged. Similarly oniheBiidh&na road the Hindan is unbridged, and 
for this reason it is proposed to treat it as a third-class road, to be used for local 
traffic only, and for through traffic to make a short new line from the Sh&mli and 
Muzaffarnagar road at a point nearTitawi through Fipalbera to Thana Bhawan. 
The third-class road from Muzaffarnagar to IXaryapur is hardly discernible in 
parts beyond Jauli. After passing Daryapur, six miles beyond Jauli, it desoends 
into the Ganges khadir, uhich is seldom passable except in very dry weather. 
The following is a list of the third-class or unmetalled and unraised roads 


MozafCamsgar to Jaali, 

MiUt 
... 17 

Feet. 

4,600 

M^Irinpur to Dharoapura, 

Sftfea 
... 12 

FteC 

3,20e 

Old Rurki road. 

... 4 

1,600 

KhUtauU to Jinaath, 

... • 

1,400 

KbitauU and Miiioptir, 

... 12 

1,300 

Kair4im to Jhanjh&na, 

... 9 

0 

Gordhaitpor and Mangtaar, 

... 4 

3,000 

Circular roads, 

Muzaffarnagar and Pachenda, 

M. S 

600 

Kairioa to BadbSna, 

... IS 

3,200 

•Ik* 4 

1»962 

3Pdr to Bbukarheri, 

... 12 

1,600 

Khatauli to Budhina, 

... 16 

2,000 


Second and third class roads are repaired every year, just before the close of 
the rainy seascut 
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The following list gives the distances of the principal places from the head¬ 
quarters station :— 

Baffhra. ... * I Oordhanpnr, ... «6 J KhitauU, ••• 1* 


Baffhra, 

Bidauli, 

Bhainswal* 

Bhtikarherl, 

Bhuma, 

Budhina, 

Chartbiwal, 

Cbhup&r, 


Jalalabad, 

Jiinaath, 

Jaula, 

Jftull, 

Jhanjhana, 

Kairana, 

K&ndhU, 


I Rh 6 tauli, 

I Mansdrpur, 
Mirinpur, 

Pdr ( hhapdr, 
Sambalhera, 
Shdmli, 
Shikdrpiir, 
Thina Bhawan, 


The climate resembles that of Sahiranpur. The rainfall is less owing to 
the greater distance from the hills, which removes the 
Climate and meteorology. a certain extent, from the influence of the 

local storms not infrequent in the more northern tract immediately under the 
hills at times when drought prev^ails elsewhere. The average heat is decidedly 
greater than in Sah&ranpur, thougli perceptibly less than at Meerut, only half 
a degree south. 

The average total rainfall for the eleven years 1860-61 to 1870-71 is given 
below:— 



l8t June to doth Bep> 
tember. 

iBi October to SI ft Jan- 0*1 
nary. 

iBt Pebraary to dist May, 1*0 



... I IS’I |s 5‘4 33*0 34'3 | 307 | 29 6 I >2 9 | 88‘3 | 17 3 I 20 *S I 89 ’i 


The following table gives the total rainfall at the principal stations of the 
district for the years 1844-45 to 1849-50 from returns existing among the 
records of the Board of Revenue 


Name of gtations. 


Musaffamagar, 
KbitaaU, ... 
Wr, 

Eindhla, ... 
Tbina Bbawan, 
Baghra, 
Badb&oa, ... 
Kairana, 
Bidauli, 
Jhanjbioa, «•, 
Charthivid, , 
J&nsatb, ••• 
Mirinpar, 
Oordluin]^r, 
Bhakarheri, 
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PART IL 

Productions of td® District. 

Tjserbj are no animals peculiar to the district, and the remarks under this 
head given under the Meerut district apply with equal 
Aninml kingdom. force to Muzaffarnagar. Wild pigs and deer have 

increased very much, of late years, in the swampy portions of the kM Ur of 
the Ganges and do considerable damage to the scanty crops grown there as 
well as in the neighbouring upland. The thick vegetation along the canal, 
too, and extensive clumps of sugar-cane cultivation afford during the rains and 
early cold-weather ample cover for wild pigs and occasionally for leopards. 
Hie remainder of the district, with the exception of Bidauli, is too thickly 
populated to allow of wild animals increasing to the injury of the cultivation* 
The deaths from the attacks of wild animals and snake-bites in 1869 numbored 


<i5, tn 2 ., 32 males and 3 females; in 1872 the deaths of 10 males and 
8 females were attributed to the same cause; in 1873 the numbers were 17 
males and 7 females, and in 1874, 8 males and 6 females died from snake-bites. 

There are no really good breeds of domestic cattle in- 
Domestitt cattle. .. , , ni, , . ^ 

digenous to these Provinces, ihe best cattle for 

draught purposes come from H&nsi in the Panj&b and NAgpur in the Central 
Provinces, and next to them are tlie cattle imported from Naup&ra and Danreha 
in the north of Oudh. The cattle in these Provinces are, as a ruto, deformed. 
They are sunk iu the ueck, short in the body and crumpled at the hump^ and 
these faults are duo as much to carelessness in breeding and over-taxation of 
strength when worked as to inherent causes. The improvement arising from 
careful crossing and care during the earlier stages of growth is shown at once 
whenever attempted* Natives are proverbially careless of their stock daring 
the earlier and more important stage of their existence. They starve or stiut 
the calves for the sake of the milk, and then put theill-fed and ill-grown young 
animals to work much too soon. To this may be attributed the marked fall¬ 
ing off of milch cattle in and about towns and cities where milk is in much 
demand. Food for milch cows should be partly green, and this should be 
mticed with bMsa or chopped straw, finely-powdered oil-cake (khuti) husks of 
ddl, ; some salt should be added and plenty of pure water should be pro¬ 
curable, not the stagnant water of the holes around the village site. A small 
tank should be added to each well into which water could be drawn for the 
cattle with the same care as for the owners. Gotton-seed (binaula) hi aiso a 


favourite fodder ibr working cattle. Oonstant crossing does not appear to 
give good rSsulta. For the ordinary small breed of cattle, a cross with an 
JEhiglish short-horn or Alderney bull would greatly improve the blood, power, 
milk and meat; while for the larger breed of cows kept by the wealtliieir 
classes, a cross with the English, Sindh or NAgaudh breeds is reeommeiided. 
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In Kumaon there is a cross V>ctween the yak and the hill breed of cattle, called 
jhabu, which is invaluable for traffic through the passes into Tibet, but neither 
this cross nor the small, hardy mountain cattle of the Him&layas can live per¬ 
manently in the plains, n<;r will the cross with them flourish. The best cattle for 
beef is the ordinary small breed of the country known as^au/i>, as they fatten soon¬ 
est, and if the animal bo i^roperly fed, the meat is not so coarse as that of the larger 
breed. A cross between this dwarfish breed and the Kerry cow has done well in 
Ireland. Buffaloes are chiefly kept for milch purposes, though they are now often 
used for draught as well. Good buflaloes cost from Rs. 35 upwards, and tha 
price of common animals has risen from Rs. lOandRs. 15 to Rs. 20 and Rs. 40. 
Common cows cost from Rs. 20 to Rs. 30, and Haiisi and Sindh cows from Rs. 50 
to Rs. 80. The value of sheep lias nearly doubled within the last twenty years, 
and the supply has not ucarl}'^ kept up with the demand. Yearly more and more 
difficulty is found in gettingsheep of the requisite age and size for mutton clubs, 
and nothing is being done to improve the breed or increase the area devoted to 
sheep-farjning. In several districts the Gararija caste, whoso profession it is to 
breed sheep, have been obliged to give up their iiereditary occupation and 
take to cultivation as the area of pasture land yearly decreases, and to this fact 
also may be, in a measure, attributed the falling oft* in the character and the in¬ 
crease in the price of cattle for agricnUural purposes. 

The stvid extends its operations to this district, but liorse-breediug is not so 
popular here as in Sahuranpiir, though some fair animals 
may be found in the Rajput chanld'fi in tho north-west 
of t^he district, on the Saliaranpur border. A stml-bred colt may fetch from Rs. 100 
to Rs. 125, or even Rs. 140. Stud-bred stallious have been distributed through 
some of tho villages in tho Budhaua and Jansath tahsils, and both marcs and stalli¬ 
ons among those of Shamli. A country-bred horse of the ordinary description 
may be purchased for Rs. 100, but a really good one can rarely be procured for 
loFS than Rs. 250 or Rs. 300. This price is about the limit. 

With the exception of the mahaser^ the fishes which an^ abundant are the samo 
as those found in tho Suhdranpur district? the roku 
chilwa^ anwdri^ and hdm. They are sold at from one 
to two annas per ser, and are eaten by Musahndns, Kalidrs and many other Hindus. 

The <;rops grown in the district in the kharif aro sugar-cane, cotton, maize, 

Vegetable kingdom. »everal kinds of rice known as dhdn, munji, ehahora, 

naka^ bijar^ ziri^ kudri^ sdfM, cj-c?., jodr for its grain and as 
fodder (chart)^ mandwa (Eleusine corocana), moth (Ihctseolus aconitifoUus)y mdsh or 
urd (P, ItMburghii), til (Semmum Indicnm)^ carrots, arhar (Cajames Indicus}^ 
vwdng (Phaseolns mungo)^ sdnwdky gawdry chainay ka^^gniy lobigay saniy patsariy hdjray 
vegetables, tobacco, and indigo. In the rabiy wheat occupies over 30 per cent, 
of the total cultivated area ; next in importance comes barley^ wheat and barley 
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mixed, ivhcat and gram mixed, gram and barley mixed, barley and peas mixed, 
gram, p(^as, sarsou^ vegetables and garden produce generally. The mode 

of husbandry differs so little from that practised in the Meerut district that any 
detailed description would be mere repetitions. I shall, therefore, confine myself 
to local statistics and a comparison of the distribution of the crops at the settle¬ 
ment under Regulation IX. of 1833 in 1840-41 with that found to exist in 
1860-61 and at the revision of the Ganges canal tract in 1871-72. 

Mr, Thornton notes that in 1840-41, when nearly all routs were paid in kind, 

a cultivator lioldint^ 100 bighas should grow five 
Cultivation in 1840-41. ^ , 

bighas of sugar-cane, two to five of cotton, about 

thirty of wheat and of other good crops ; there should bo a little maize, some jodr^ 
and about five bighas of chari for fodder. There should also be five bighas of 
the coming year’s sugar-cane and about fifty bighas under such crops as wre/, vioth^ 
hdjra^ and gram. The following table compiled by Mr. Thornton has referonce 
to 247,227 acres of the cultivation, or two-thirds of the district as it then stood, 
sipd includes all the parganjihs assessed by him except tahsil Bidauli and parga- 
nab Gordlianpur. The object of the table is to show the proportions in which the 
several qualities of soil together compose the cultivated area; also the proportions 
per cent, in which the various agricultural products are found both in the whole 
area and also in each quality of soil. Whore, as in bkui\ wet,” no proportion is given 
ip the total area, it is because the area is too small to be expressed by one jdace 
of decimals. It will l)o seen that the irrigated land amounted to 17*5 per cent., 
misan to 16’5 per cent., and hkiir or sand to 2’8 per cent, of the total cultivated 
area of the tract to which the statistics refer. Makita land island capable of irri¬ 
gation, equally with irrigated land, only in the rotation of crops its turn had 
arrived for being cultivated in the kharifj which is not usually irrigated. The 
average ” line shows the proportion in which the products compose the whole 
cultivated area of all the denominations added together. 

Kharif Cropify 1840-41. 


Soils. 

Soils. I 

Sj g 

Caoe foFi 
the next: 
year. ! 

a 

o 

6 

Fodder, j 

1 

Bice, i 

vT 

'53 

1 

Urd, ! 

i 

Moth. 

Bdjra, j 

6 

t© 

p 

Maize, 

I 

Misan t wet,... 

6 75 

a0 76 

11-60 

6 75 

1-00 

050 

1 00 

200 



... 

7*50 

„ mukitaj 

.$•50 

4*25 

10 OJ 

14-00 

6 50 

2 00 

7-50 

12 50 

0-25 

... 


13*25 

„ dry ... 

6 25 

18-00 

U-25 

7-25 

3*25 

4 50 

325 

11-76 

0-25 

0*75 

*** 

2 25 

Jtausli, wet, ... 

3-25 

7-75 

6*00 

2 60 

2*26 

0-25 

4 00 

3-75 

0*25 

... 

■ .* 

3-50 

,, muhitay 

3*35 

1*00 

3*00 

6*00 

9 00 

0*75 

15*60 

16-00 

2 00 

1-25 

... 

6*75 

dry, ... 

4000 

2*26 

2-25 

2 -6() 

4*60 

1 76 

10*50 

16 76 

2-26 

5‘QO 


•%% 

Dakar ^ wet, 

0-60 

2-50 

1-00 

050 

0*60 

17'85 

2-60 

9 00 

0-26 

• •• 

... 

6-00 

^ muhita, 

0*50 

l-OO 

1 60 

2-00 
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24 60 

6-76 

8 26 

... 

••• 

1*75 

0 ‘6 

„ dry, ... 

8*00 

1*75 

1*00 

0-50 

2*00 

32*75 

6*00 

12*60 

0»76 

0-76 

«•« 

1*75 

BA«r, wet, ...| 

... 

7-50 

8-25 

a-50 

0-76 

1*00 

1-00 

2 00 

4-50 

»•» 


1 50 

„ muhita^ 

... 

... 

2*00 

3*00 

3 00 


7-00 

3 50 

10-76 

9 00 

»#• 

1 50 

u dry, ... 

28 00 

0-60 

0-60 

0 75 

1-75 

0 7S 

2 25 

3*00 

to 25 

32-00 

1 ,,, 

1*00 

Nihal, 

... 

1-75 

... 

• • • 


0-60 

0 60 

0*50 


... 

1 

*•» 

Average, ••• 

100 

4-76 

3-60 

8-75 

3-25 

8-75 

8*60 

9*76 

3*75 

11*26 

, ^ 

Ll. 

8*26 
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Rahi Crops, 1840-41. 
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Uthercrops 
of both 
seasons. 

Dofaali or extra crops. 

Soili^. 

1 

a 

a 

o 

t--* 

V. 

C'J 

.« 

qj’ 

K5 

V 

V 
to 

a 

<v 

X 

£: 

B 

a 

o 

, 

QJ 

IZ 

as 
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t-t . 

a, w 
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o 

H 

MCsarty wet, «•« 
,, muhita, 

„ dry, ... 

PausUy wet. ... 
,, mukitay 
„ dry, ... 

32-GO 
0*75 
'23-75 
63*00 
16 00 
.32*00 

1 75 
14 60 
6*75 
3*60 
19*75 

iroo ( 

2*50 

1 00 
1*26 
2*75 
TOO 
' 2-00 

0-60 

1*00 

0*75 

0*50 

0*76 

i 2 00 

0 25 

0*26 

3*00 

4 00 
2*25 
1*00 
3-26 

5 75 

2*50 

0 60 
0*50 

1*60 

0*26 

1 00 

1 2.5 

2*75 

1*50 

0 25 

1 *00 

0*76 

0*25 

0*25 

0*25 

3*25 

1*2.0 

6*50 

10*25 

1*00 

0-26 

0*26 

0 75 

0-2i 

0*60 

11*75 

1 1 00 

t 75 
S 25 
4*00 
4 00 

Ddfiai'y wet 
„ muhitUy 
dry, ... 
HhuVy wet, 

5‘i*50 
10 50 
MOO 
5.5*50 

10 00 
34*50 ! 
20-25 1 
2*00 

3 60 

2 50 
1*75 
8*00 

' l(J0 

I 0*25 
i 1 25 

1 2*00 

I 

! *•* 

1 25 
0*50 

1 26 
8*25 

6-76 
i 0*50 
! 1-25 

800 

8*76 

2-76 

3*26 

1 *00 

1 76 

0 75 
1*00 
0*60 
1*60 

1*00 
1 00 
1*00 

i 18 75 
i 12*25 

1 7-25 
j 160 

,, muhiitiy.,. 

23*75 

17-50 

4*25 

i 4*50 ; 


fi'75 i 



... 


... 

i 

„ dry, ... 

21'00 

7*50 

12*00 

«*26 1 

0-50 

1*00 

(725 

0*25 

0'50 

... 


1 *00 

Nihaly 

34*60 

7 26 

35 00 

n 25 ; 

-- 

1*60 1 


1 00 

... 

... 

... 

i-oo 

Avcnigc, ... 

26 50 

“TiB" 

4 75 

3 IF; 

(>•26 

^ l*5t7 * 

T*uF 

1 1*60 

0 76 

1 *25 

... i 4*50 


These figures are taken from Mr. Thornton’s report amlshow auaverago Uiarif 
cultivation of 54'5 per cent, of the total cultivate <#n and an average rahi cultivation 


Cultivation in I860-61. 


of 45*5 per cent. 

The returns of the distribution of produce for 18G0*GI, though cast in a 
different form, will, in their general result, admit of 
comparison with the returns of 1810.^ The lollowing 
statement shows the distribution of the crops in each parganah (not in each 
class of soil as before) and gives the results of the statistics of tho entire district. 
The figures show the percentage of tho area under each crop to the entire cul¬ 
tivated area of tho district, aud oxliibifc a general improvement in the propor¬ 
tion., te cultivation ol* tiie better classes of crops - 

Khaiif Crops^ 1860 -Gl. 


l^argaiiiih. 

Sugarcane. 

Sugarcane 
for next 
year. 

Cotton. 

Fodder. 

a5 

o 

ca 

o 

L. 

o 

V) K. 

o 

Bdjra 

1 

1 

5f 

Maize. 

(niicr 
kharif 
crops 
and 
fallow. 

Muzalfiiroagar, 

6 7 

2*8 

2*5 

8*3 

2 7 

1*8 

10 2 

10*8 

48 

... 

0*3 

1 4 

Tur Chhapar, ... 

8 0 

1*0 

3*6 

6 5 

3*6 

0 7 

8 0 

7*u 

17 0 

... 

0 2 

S 1 

Chartbdwttl, 

46 


4 6 

115 

3*0 

2 6 

14 0 

t*5 

2-0 

0*7 

2-5 

S3 

Budbana, ... 

37 

... 

3*2 

10*0 

2*0 

14*0 

3 0 

8 0 

0-7 

0*5 

3*2 

3*7 

Baghra, 

6 7 

1*3 

2 8 

14*7 

1*7 

4*0 

8*0 

4-7 

1*3 

0*5 

3*0 

4*J 

Shikdrpur, 

7*5 

10 

3*0 

14 0 

1*6 

60 

3 5 

no 

0*5 

0-3 

2*2 

2 5 

K&hdhla, ... 

5 5 

... 

6*5 

7 0 

6*7 

12 0 

2*6 

12 

0*3 

0*7 

5 8 

2*8 

Jansath, ... i 

6 7 

1*2 

3 a 

6‘6 

1 7 

3*0 j 

15 5 

6*2 

15*8 


1 6 

2 0 

KhdiauU, ... 

no 

3 0 

3 0 

6 0 

16 

3*0 I 

10*0 

1 V‘(' 

4*6 

... 

2*0 

3 i» 

Bhdina, 

6*0 

16 

2*8 

4 0 

6*0 

1*2 j 

6*7 

! 7*6 

19*0 


3*0 

i *J--i 

Bhukarheri, 

66 

1*3 

2*0 

42 

6*6 

0*7 

12 5 

10 0 

17*6 


1*2 

1*1 

Shimli, 

8 3 

• •• 

4-2 

11*8 

6*8 

7-5 

3-0 

1*6 

0 5 

2 3 

4*2 

0 5 

Kairina, 

10 

«•« 

5*2 

7*0 

3**i 

11*0 

37 

2*2 

2 0 

2 0 

I 4*0 

1 4 0 

Jhanjhina, 

60 


3 2 

18*3 

6 3 

ro 

16 

20 

0-8 

1 2 

i ** d 

\ 4 0 

Thiua Bhawan, ... 

45 


40 

9*0 

10 5 

30 

5 0 

16 

i*0 

1*7 

4*0 

; 3 6 

Bidauli, ... 

8*5 


2*7 

11 6 

i 5 

3*0 

0*6 

1*5 

1*5 

‘i*7 

! 4*3 

4*3 

Uordhanpur, ... 

8-0 

««• 

2*8 

4*0 

9*7 

0*6 

• * • 

**• 

... 

to 3 

j 1*2 

2*3 

Average, 

6*2 

0-7 1 

4*1 

9*6 

4 3 

4*4 


6*1 

V 

■ 

1*3 


; 2 8 


^ In comparing the tableB for 18A0*41 with those; for 1860-61 it must be rcioembered that tin> 
former only apply to a portioh of the present dlstricl, bui the general result will, to a ijicat 
exteiit, hold good for the district ai it now islands. 
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Rahi Craptfy 1860-61. 


rarganah. 

a 

i> 

XJ 

1^ 

Barley. 

Gram. 


Vegetable. 

’S 

w 

'8 

1 

Other rail crops and 
fallow. 

PropoHit 

cultiva 

Rahi 

crops. 

m to total 
tion of, 

Kharlf 

crops. 

Muzaffarnacrar, ... 

5f9*5 

4*0 

5*0 

07 

1 

02 



8*3 

47*7 

52*3 

I’ur Chhapar, 

'J5 5 

SM 

3 6 

05 

... 

3-2 

... 

2-6 

43*5 

66-60 

Charthawal^ 

42 6 

1 3 

0 7 

02 

... 

0 3 

... 

... 

450 

55 0 

BudhaiiA, ... 

21'0 

18 

2 8 

... 


• •fl 

... 

13-4 

39*0 

61 0 

Baghra, 

i8M 

1-2 

1*2 

... 

13 

... 

**. 

27*3 

47-3 

52*7 

Shikarpur, 

1 ‘i 0 

1-7 

0 8 


... 

03 1 

... 

26*2 

48*0 

62*0 

Kaudnla, 

3b*2 i 

irf) 

9 3 

0*3 

... 

1*6 

0*2 j 

... 

50*0 

60*0 

JioRath, 

i a 0 

3 7 

3*8 

... 

... 

2*0 1 

... 

14*2 
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63*3 

Khdtauli, *•* 

2 fro 

1*0 

60 



1*0 


120 

46*0 

640 

BliCinia, ... 

16 7 

8-5 

2*8 

... 

... 

8*7 

... 

4 3 

40-0 

600 

Blmkarheri, 

ISO 

10-5 

30 

; 0 3 


07 

... 

60 

37*5 

625 

... 

:j27 

1*3 

11 7 

i ... 

• 04 

... 

0 3 i 

35 

49*6 

60*5 

Kail ana, ... ^ 

40 5 

2 0 

ire 

1 03 


1 ... 

02 , 

07 

64*7 

46*3 

dhaujhana, ... | 

47 0 

2 0 

2-7 



05 

0*5 

... 

62*7 

47*3 

Thdna Bhawftn, ; 

4%-5 1 

1*5 I 

1 2 3 


... 


... 

... 

62*3 

47-7 

Bldaiili, 

55 7 

i 6 0 

' 1 5 

! 

... 

oa 

0-5 j 

... 

63 0 

37*0 

Gordlianpur, ... 

4b’5 

1 67 

] 4 -0 

I **’ 

... 

0*8 

13 

1*4 

61*7 

38*3 

Average, 

31 tt 

1 

j 31 

i 


i 

••• 1 

1*1 


7 0 

47 2 

52*8 


The followiug Uible gives the distribution in acres over the cultivated area 
of the crops grown during the three years 1808-69 to 1870-71 :— 
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Sabi, 



DOFASLI CHOPS 
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Other crops. 
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OQ 
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6 
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1868*09, 

33,647 

19,267 

20,402 

2,412 

21,817 

103,916 

1 

§ 

1 

i0,iZ6 

976 

22,000 

267,541 

81,721 

2,012 

16 

601,186 

1869*70, 

40,330 

27,653 

47,274 

1 613 

... 

171.001 

287,071 228,689 

16,428 

967 

22,600 

257,604 

38,22] 

8,210 

... 

686,106 

1870*71, 

44,767 132,781 

1 

j 64,164 

1 224 

1 - 

186,983 

317,899 224,612 

12,080 

|87e 

27,402 

265,180 

42,829 

8,625 

2 

629,785 


We have still later information for a portion of the district in the retams of 


Comparison of the pro- the cultivated area of the Ganges canal parganahs, and 
autriefwithMrThoroton’t compare these figures with the statistics coUected 
ptatwtica, at the settlement by Mr. Thornton in 1840-41, Mr. 

Blliot revised the assessment of Bhuma Sambalbera in ISSO^ and bis crop siato- 
ments are not procurable. The following statements show the percentage of each 
crop on the total cultivation in 1840-41 and in 1871-72 for five parganahs 
according to the settlement records, and for the sixth parganah for the latter 
year only. The total cultivated area includes 661 acres of bdrah or garden iand, 
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the crops of which are too small to uotico. Tlie figures 
occupied by each crop to the total cultivated area : — 

Kharif Crops, 


the pcrceutage 


Targanah. 


Vur Ohhapar 
ISJ0.4I, 
‘871-72, 

M 'izaffarnagar— 
l8-*0-4l. 
1871-72, 
Bliukarheri— 
1840-41, 
1871-72, 

Jauli J^nsath- 
1840-41, 
1871-72, 
Klidlauli— 
1840-41, 
1871-72. 

BLdma fcJambal 
bora— 

1871-72, 

Total of 1871-72, 


Parganah. 


Pur Cbhapir 
1640-41, 
1871-72, 
Muzaffarnagar— 
1640-41, 
1871-72, 
Bhukarheri— 
1840-41, 
1871-72, 

Jauli Jansath- 
1840-41, 
1871-72, 
Kh4fcauli«— 
1840.41, 
1871-72, 
Bb6ma Sambal 
hera-— 

1871-72, 

Total of f87U78. 
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o a> 
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40 

3*0 

... 

4 0 




23,855 

5*3 

4-2 

7'3 

2 2 

0-2 

0 8 

8*0 

21,5-3 

4 0 

20 


30 




26,6(iG 

6'8 

8 2 

40 

35 

0*3 

1*7 

8*7 

19,863 

4 0 

2 ( 

... 

6 0 




27,151 

5-5 

3'b 

.5‘7 

23 

0*5 

0*7 

6*8 

26,807 

4-U 

20 


6*0 




27,824 

C-3 

3 0 

2*7 

2*8 

0*7 

1*5 

77 

21,457 

6 0 

( 

8 u ... 

3 0 


... 


24,943 

9*3 

3-7 

L.8 

4 7 

2*3 

2*5 

12*0 

21,01 f. 

6 8 

3-3 

I'i 

1*0 

2 8 

1*2 

6*5 

161.996 

6 6 

3-8 

4*0 

2*7 

0*8 

15 

8*:^ 




Jiai'n Ctops, 
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2 
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a 

•a 

v 

u 

< 

-J 

s 
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a 

c« 
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'A 

ic 
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o 

b 

o 

-o 

! 

! a 

M 

o 

1 

w 

Xi 

a 
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17,076 
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To 
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33 

92 
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85 
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06 
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46,436 
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08 
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38,816 
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08 
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10 

263,997 


ufiMri auu rice nas risen, and in 
Bice ud CMC. parganah, especially, the cultivation 

•j of rice known 88 man/t has incrcasad 

considerably. Before the opening of the canal it could only be grown in 
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favourable spots in the khddw au^l near tanks, but it now alternates with cane, 
cotton, maize, wheat and gram in the very best land around the village, and is 
equally esteemed with them. The proportion of the cultivation under kharif 
crops would seem to have slightly increased in some parganahs since 1841, but 
although this is the case, there can be little doubt that the cold-weather crops are 
cultivated with better results than formerly, owing to the improved character of 
the soil and of the cultivation, and also that they are sown in as large, if not a 
larger, area than before. Although there is no record of the dofasli land, or 
hind bearing two crops, in 1841 for the wliole district, it is fairly certain that 
the facilities for irrigation afforded bj’' the canal and the increased competition 
for laud have rendered the practice of taking two crops off the best laud in a 
single year much more common than of old. In 1841 the statistics for over one- 
half of the district show less than five per cent, of the total area under two crops. 
It would also seem that the proportion of cane grown after fallow is less than 
formerly prevailed, and the practice of planting the cane in a field which has 
just given a rain-crop now generally obtains. Thirty years ago, to grow 
cane after fallow was the rule, now it is the exception, and cane follows cotton, 
maize, urd^ and the finer rice, and but very seldom succeeds wheat. Formerly 
more than two-thirds of the cane area lay fallow, now hardly one-ninth is 
allowed to rest. Moth and hdjra among rain-crops and barley in the cold 
weather are the clearest signs of poor soil and careless agriculture in this part 
of the country, and the improvement in this respect is marked. The very 
small proportional area devoted to jo<^*i.s perhaps duo to the soil not being suit¬ 
able to tills crop, and partly to the I’act that it is difficult to preserve it from the 
attacks of birds in a fairly wooded country and to tlie lateness of tlie crop, 
which prevents a second sowing and necessitates llu? devotion of a very consi¬ 
derable area to fodder crops. Tiic area under charl and (jawdr is extensive 
in proportion to the excellence of the farming and tlie large number of cattle 
required, and in the inverse ratio to tlie acreage under the yioorer rain-crops and 
to the extent of waste land available for grazing purposes. Taking the superior 
rain-crops, such as cotton, sugar-cane, maize, munji, and to a less extent urd and 
charif they occupied 32*7 per cent, of the total cultivated area and 62 per cent, of 
the kharif area in 1800-61 ; and the better rahi crops, such as wheat and gram 
(even omitting the mixed crops of wheat and barley, gram and wheat, peas and 
wheat), occupied 35*8 per cent, of the total cultivated area and 76 per cent, 
of the rubi cultivations In 1870-71 cotton, sugar and rice alone occupied 19*1 
per cent, of the total cultivation, while barley and wheat alone covered 35*7 per 
cent. It should be borne in mind, however, that thougli barley is grown in poor 
soil, it does not cover all the poor soil, and that wheat is often sown in very bad 
land, but at the same time its presence is an unqoestionable sigh of careful culti¬ 
vation. Comparing all the returns, there can be no doubt that cultivation has 
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improved in quality and area very considerably since 1841, and that tlie movement 
is still on the right side. The next thirty years must show a still greater advance 
until all the available waste is absorbed, and then we must look to improved pro¬ 
cesses of husbandry for any further progress. On the whole, then, it may bo stated 
that while the area under spring crops, sucli as wheat, gram and barley, lias hard¬ 
ly, if at all, changed, the area under sugar-cane has increased generally and 
almost doubled in the Ganges canal tract, wliih^ the rice crop has mon tlian 
doubled in the same tract and has improved in quantity and quality, and the area 
devoted to fodder crops has increased. The tendency is to increase tho area of 
crops which may form valuable articles of export, as sugar, rice, and even wheat, 
at the expense of the poorer classes of crops of* the same season, and hitherto the 
increase in the cultivated area lia » inoie than balanced the increased area devoted 
to other than food-grains. 

In the matter of manure the area of the misan and hdrali land gives tho area 

of the manured land and a gauge of the resources of a 
Manure. .... ^ 

village in this direction. In two-lhirds of the disbict 

in 1840-41 the mUan area amounted to 10-5 per cent, of tho total area cultivated. 
Sugar-cane, wheat and cotton are grown in misan land, and‘‘the man who has 
grown the customary quantity of them,’” writes Mr. Thornton, “is no more con¬ 
sidered to have exerted an usual industry than is ho consieb red to have abused his 
situation by sowing urJ, moth and the rest of the poor crops, much of wlu'oh will bo 
succeeded in the following year by wheat. If ho cultivates loss of the better crops 
than is the ordinary proportion he would, in universal opinion, be acting dishonestly. 
It appears, therefore, that in tho present state of agricultural science and with 
the present habits of the people in using cow-dung as fuel, the available manure 
only suffices for this portion of the land under crops.” In 1860-61 tho misan 
area had increased to 20*4 per cent, of the cultivated area and is still increasing, 
for if we take the area of tho Ganges canal parganahs and compare their statis¬ 
tics for 1861-62 with those collected in 1871-72, we find the manured area entered 
as 36 per cent, of the cultivated area. Increased population brings witli it increased 
manure and a larger area devoted to the better crops, and nowhe re is this shown 
better than in tho upland portions of the parganahs lying in the Ganges-Kali Dni^ib. 
In his remarks on parganah Kbdtauli, Mr. Cadell, while accepting t’ e rise from 
20 per cent, in 1861-62 to 36 per cent, in 1871-72, is inclined to place little confid¬ 
ence in the results ordinarily deducible from these entries, and would not give much 
weight to them. He writes;—“ It is very common in this neighbourhood to grow 
the cane crops in clamps around the estate, in this way giving nearly every field 
of good laud its turn of manure and of the most careful cultivation. In this 
way a very ordinary rotation would give nearly half the cultivated area and 
nearly the whole of the irrigated area manured.” Still there can be littk 
doubt but that the manured area has increased considerably of late years. 
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The following statement gives the time of sow’ing and cutting and cost of 
cultivation of the principal crops as estimated by the 
tabsUddrs in each tahsil (S=»Shdmli; B=aBudhdna; 


Cost of cultivation. 


M =sMuzaffarnagar, and J«s Jdnsath) ; — 
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of sowing. 
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of cutting. 

Cost o» cultivation. 
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These estimates must be purely hypothetical, and are not only imperfect but 
considerably under the mark. No account is apparently taken of the value of 
the straw, and the estimated value of the labour given by the cultivator is too 
high. The returns are, however, useful, as showing the opinion of natives of 
much local experience, and how little confidence can be placed in them, and 
the outturn per acre may be advantageously compared with the note on 
produce returns given hereafter. The Budhdna and J&nsath figures, apparently; 
do not in several iustances include the important item of rent. 
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Continuing the agricultural vocabulary giveu iiivler the Meerut district, I 
shall hero note th(3 terms used for implements generally 

Implements. Meerut district and in Muzaffaruagar.' Commen¬ 

cing with the hat or plougli tlio three pegs which prevent the halm from shifting 
forwards are called hanel. Those pegs press against, tln^ haL At the yoke end of 
the halas are three holes pierced in which the ndrisov leathern thongs aie tied. 
The yoke is attached by these. The holes themselves arc called karhr,. In tiiis 
district the whole of the 3 ’'oko is known The word iarmachi applied else¬ 

where to the lower piece is unknown. All the pins of the yoke are knowm by one 
name, sail The ropes or thongs attached to the inner pins are calk^l >/., and the 
knots at both ends of these ro])os are called La this district the drilling 

machine is attached to the plough. Tht; channel through winch < he seed descends 
is here called wairna. If a man wishes to plough deep he harnesses the yoke higher 
uptheAaZtt^. This deep plougliing is called hfju. \Vh(m light ploughing is 
necessary the yoke is fastened lovv(‘r down the halm nearer the share. This light 
ploughing is called askulsiyo.. The katha is a circul.ir |jieco of iron placed on die 
share to prevent its going too deep into tlio earth, and ilio hharwa i.s a peg to 
prevent the plidl or iron share from s[ip})ing out. The ddhaa, is a harrow with 
teeth for eradicating grass from ploughed land, and costs about Ks. It is 
especially used to mix up the earth and water in a fiekl tilled wdth rice and 
munji. There are usually four teetli called klmiUU. 

The maira is a harrow withciit teeth and is drawn ovei’ a ploughed field afior 
the seed has been sown; it costs about 24 annas. Tlio lakar is a large 
wooden roller weighing from si.x to eight maunds. Tlio block itself is 
Ljikar called lakar^ the pwots c/m/, and the traces to wdiich 

the yoke is attached are called giir>^d. There are 
two other names applied to this implement, one is dhalaphov or dhelaphor^ 
another is or or tor. This roller is used for crushing clodded clayey soil, 
as the maira is used for bhur land for the same purpose. The mdu/ha or jaudra is 
the implement used for dividing a field into kaydris or small bods with a view to 
economy in the use of water; it is used by two men, one holds the handle and 
the other holds a string attached to the block in a direction oppositij to the handle. 
It is worth only about four annas. Jell is a kind of rake for coliecling cut corn. 
The kolhu is the sugar-press. The names of tho com ion< 3 nt part.s of the 

Kolhu orsugar^preM. P*"®*® lan-macre of 

Benares and Rohilkand, and it may be interesting to 

1 From notes by Mr. S. H. James, C.S. In Mastaffamagar one plough represents stock as 
follows!—Two bullocks at Rs. 75 to 90, or four bullocks at Rs. 190 to 150; plough atid apput- 
tensnees, Rs, 5-8 to 10 ; lid, Rs. 10 to 16 ; charas, Rs. 4 to 5, and other implements, such as the 
kani, maira, phavra, kh4rpa, ganddsa.und, daranti, Rs. 2-12 to 3-11, or a total ot ll«. 65-4 to 123-11. 
To these may be added a gdrhi at^. 30 and a sugar-mill at Rs. 40 , so that it requires a fair 
amount of money to set up a small farmer, and he has frequently to borrow the amount aecessarv 
at ao usurious rate of interest. 
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compare with thorn the names current in this and the Meerut district, which 
fairly represent the upper Dudb.^ 


Meerut. 

Iloliilkhand. 

Benares. 

Explanation. 

(1.) PAt, . 

-I’ftt, 

Kaitn, 

The horizontal beam to wlileh bnll'>okH are attached. 

(l.) L4tli, gala, rhu- 

Ldtli and Jdih, 

Pdi.,>////, ... 

Tho iij, right beain which moves in the mill. 

ran and nali. 



(3.) MiSrui iniil, uml 

Mulkliaiii, ... 

KhimiJi. ... 

The uprigliL pd.st which la parallel to tho hiHi. 

muIkliHiu. 



(1.) Makri and dliab- 
ka. 

C Jury a, 

Dlieaku, ... 

Th(' bv which the twi^ preceding are Joined to one 

aJiot iier. 

(5.^ Jhiilii and jhiU,... 

Ori, 

Ori, 

'I'he basket on (he liorizontal bi'inn frotn wbieli the mill is fed. 

(6.) Nai’i aud ndr, ... 

Narij 

Ndri, 

'I’ln' leather thong l»y which tho horizontal beam i« con¬ 
nect ('<1 v\nh the yoke. 

(7.) l^air. 

Pait.li, 

Ghagra, ... 

'J’he cirele m which the bullocks move. 

(8.) Suhya, . 

Say a, 

■ Saika, 

'l’h(' cup in wbicb the expreH.sed Jince is transferred into tho 

(9-) Jhokat,. 

Jhokund, 

.fliok.and, ... 

The pluiv from which the tuel is supplied to the tire under 
tJie boih'r. 

(10.) Dhundlila, 

Dliundra, 

Dhundka,... 

The outlet for tin* smoke. 

(11.) nijori. 

Olior, 

O'dira, ... 

I'he spoiin h»r taking the juiee out of the boiler. 

Cltandwa, 

Cliaadwa. ... 

(iiirda, 

Tlio scrape t<* prev.-iit tlic sugar restittg at tho bottom of 
tli<' boiler. 

(13.) Nih. 

Oiu, 

Ne.Hur, 

Tho rai.sed block.-* on wliieli the cane is c*nL, 

rGaiKlrdla, ) 




(14.) \ and > 

(Jaiidarwiila, 

(iareran, 

The recoptacio for the sugar-cano before it is cut. 

(Gandwdla, ) 




Besides these terms, the log connecting the pdt and dhahka is sometimes 


called hdnkmal. A kolhu costs from Rs. 30 to Rs. 60, and the wooden beams, the 
Jcundiy chdky and riand (or vessels used in various processes) about Rs. 6. Tho 
hire of a kardhi or iron boiler for a season is Rs. 10. 
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Other implements used in husbandry are the gdrhx or gdH (cart), the 
driver of which is called the gdriwan. The following is 
Other implem ^ names of its different parts in this district. 

It will be seen that they differ more or loss from the names given by Elliot.^ 
The wheel generally is Ofilled pdhh/a. The spokes of the wheel are called ari ; 
puthi is the felloe of a wheel. Of these felloes there are generally four. The 
nave of the wheel is called 7 \dh, The andhi is a small iron hoop going round 
the extremities in the middle of the ndli^ and the awan is the small hoop inside 
the 7 idh in which the axle turns. The axle itself is called dhura. The two long 
shafts extending on eiilior side from front to back are plidrs^ the transverse 
pieces are called patri^ those extending beyond the wheel are called iikdnis. The 
lank or painjaiii is the curved beam that joins the two tikdnis, Chakel is the 
iron pin for securing the bank to the dhura or axle. The upright posts that 
support the siding are called khaleva ; they are eight in number, four on either 
side, and are themselves fixed in the four transverse pieces called paty'is. Tlie 
long bambu poles supported by the khalevas laid horizontally to form the top 
of the sides are called eJamdois^ and the similar but shorter polo along the top 
of the tail of a cart is called ndhhjdr. These ohandois have a further support 
in the four posts fixed in the tikdnis^ which also take the strain off the khalevas. 
These four posts are called d^ege, Paralh.*! to the chandc’s and placed on the 
patrU are the two long bambu poles called mi'mgL The ropes strung on the 
chandois and mdngis and so forming the sides of the cart are called phw'kas. 
The reeds laid out at the bottom of the gdviy so that nothing may fall through, 
are called ckkdbar. The part under the yoke, forming the extremities of the 
phdrSy is called tyiathapara, and the protruding piece beneath this, on wliich tho 
gdri sometimes rests, is called antara. The i)lace where the gdriwdn sits is called 
panjdla. The leather rope binding the yok(3 to tho mathdpara and aniara 
is called war, the third rope securing the yoke to the phdr is called Of 

these there are two, one on the outside of each phdi\ The small beam under 
tho phdr and in front of the tikdni is called gaj. Tho two posts attached to the 
phdrs near the ynathdpara on which tho loaded gdri is made to rest are called 
ddhi. 

As illustrations of the local dialect, other terms relating to rural life are 
given, and compared with those mentioned by Elliot. 
One of the sacks or baskets called akaia in the glossary 
is here rndnehi A pair of grain bags used as a pannier termed akha in the 
glossary are here khdrji. Tho word ara, with the meaning of cross-ploughing, is 
in this district the second ploughing. The first ploughing is parytho second is 
dusar or ara. The basdli is a small instrument for cutting, tho diminutive of 
l/asdla, an adze; tho chdshni is a pan in which the juice of sugar-cane is boiled ; 
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it is much the same as the? kardhl except that it is somewhat larger. The chdifi 
is a pad to prevent laden bullocks from being galled. Chhdj is a basket used 
in winnowing grain and also for irrigation. The chhinka is an ox-muzzle, A 
feeding trough in this district is khur. The platform on which a person is 
posted to protect crops is here a tdnd, Ganddsa is here a reaping-hook, called 
elsewhere a gardaa. The word is derived from daaa^ a reaping-hook, and 
ganna^ sugar-cane ready for cutting. The bundle of thorns tied together and 
drawn by bullocks over corn for the purpose of beating out the grain is 
in the glossary called d]vm,kat\ in this district it is called phalsa. This pro¬ 
cess is never resorted to except where cattle are scarce. The word here applied 
to the treading of corn is ydJma, Besides this, ddhan jovna is applied in the 
same sense. Dahendi is a vessel for liohling dahi or curds. Dohni is the name 
of the vessel which holds dudhj or fresh milk. The word pxdkri is much used 
and is synonymous with dohnu Daranti is a sickle. Dantauii or dantwa is a 
rake. The rope which binds the bullocks together when threshing, called in 
the glossary dawn, is here called jor. The rope round the neck of a yoked 
bullock is here galtani. An ox goad is here termed adrda. A pair of plough 
oxen, called in the glossary gain, are here called a A sheaf of corn is gara, 
not gaira. Haraoi is used here to signify the bringing of the plough home 
across the back of a bullock or with the share inverted, after the conclusion of 
a day’s w^ork. Ilaxiga is a reaping hook. Jadhna is a pad placed on the top 
of the head to support a water-^jar. The indndal is the iron ring at the mouth 
of the chavas. The efwiukta, dahdna or kaintn' is the W’oodon grating placed 
over a well to prevent people falling in, called elsewhere jangla. Tiie jdr is 
the well-yoke with the jiids parallel to each other. The^’dK is a net used 
for binding up grass. Bar hi is a strong rope of hemp. Addna is the frame¬ 
work of the well on which the wheel works, either post of which is called 
gahlat or kanha; the cross post is maiydl, and the pin supports of the wheel, or 
charkhi, the goynga and suja. 

Wells, tanks, and canals are used, in this district, for irrigation. Through¬ 
out the uplands, where w^ater is found at a great depth, 
masonry wells are scarce, and Imchcha wells can only bo dug 
at a great expense and only last for a year or two. Masonry wells for two 
pair of bullocks are said to cost from Rs. 400 to Rs. 500, and 
from Rs. 250 to Rs. 300 for one set of bullocks. Earthen 
wells cost from Bs. 25 to Rs. 30, and are impracticable in the more sandy 
tracts* Where water is near the surface kuchcha wells can be constructed for 
about seven or eight rupees, and in the Jumna khddir for from two to three 
rupees. Here, too, they last sometimes as long as one year, but usually for 
only one season or crop, and irrigate about four acres each. There is little 
tank-irrigation except in parganahs Sbamli and Charth4wah Tho following 
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stal-emoiit shows the proportion of irrigation dne to canals, wells and tanks 
respectively, us shown by the settlement records prepared in 1860-61 : — 
Statement showing the mode of irrigation in 1860-61 and in certain parganahs 

in 1871-72. 


Parganah. 

Area 

1 

IN ACRES IRIUOATEI) PROM 

s ! 

i ! 

aS ! rt 

1 -3 ^ 

1 ! £> 

s j ® 

Total cultivated 
area. 

Masomrt 
WBLLB IN 1860. 

Wells. 

Tanks. 

(S 

o 

! ^ 

Canals. 

In repair. 

Out 0 f 
repair. 

Total. 

Bhtlmli, 

15,612 

1,004 

16,616 

14,607 

31,223 1 14,232 

1 

45,456 

1 

768 

119 

877 

Kandhia, 

12,669 

292 

12,951 

25,-56 

38,806 i 11,529 

I 50.329 

355 

42 

397 

'J'haua Bhawan, ... 

9,468 

632 

10,100 

9,598 

19,698 i 7,994 

27,692 

567 

165! 

732 

Budhdna, 

18..SI8 


1 18,318 

200 

18,.518 ; 16,764 

35,282 

186 

24 

210 

Shik6rpur, 

19,34 3 

... 

1 19,343 

1,H..5 

2I,!;08 127,279 

i 48,487 

422 

35 ' 

457 

Biighra, 

J 4.O. 6 


1 14,016 

4,880 

18,896 ; 23,142 

1 4 2,038 

485 

85 

670 

Jhanjliana, 

13,901 

269 

j 14,170 

5,138 

19,308 j 

1 25,011; 80S 

134 

942 

Charthawal, ... < 

8,3 18 

1,990 

10,308 

4.865 

16,173 129^176 

44,349 

^ 25*1 

54 

307 

Khatauli,— 







1 



1860-CI, 

! 3,254 

i 

3,964 

16,632 

19,8«0 1 20.4"8 

40,364 

' 3 )0 

53 

363 

1871-72, 

3.417 

419 

3,856 

20,428 

24,284 17,919 

42,223 

i 



lOuraimi 

16,451 

631 1 

1 17*082 

7,853 

24,936 , 8.707 

33.642 

1 794 

123 

917 

Gordhaiipur ... 

5 1 

288 

339 

... 

Ji39 1 15,779 

16,1 18 

5 

— 

5 

Bldauli, 

14,fi08 

... 

14,063 


I4.()6?l 6,476 

20,544 

1 857 

105 

962 

Muzaffarnagar,-— 







1 

1 


1860-61, 

2,708 

• •• i 

2.708 

18.950 

2»,664 20,253 

41,9)7 

160 


178 

1871-72, 

1,C64 

2u: 

1,871 

18,791 

20,662 1 25,774 

46,436 

! 

i 


Bhukarheri,— 







1 ” 

1 


1861-62, 

164 

... 

164 1 

25,238 

25,402 j 2 >,46.0 

47,864 

1 1- 

1 

1 ... 

17 

1871-72, 

89 

17 

66 

23,861 

23,917 23,917 

46,271: 




Pur Chhapir,— 






1 




1861-62, 

269 

... 

259 

26,025 

25,284 14,819 

41,103 

2 


a 

l<i7l-72, 

111 

49 

160 

19,865 


42,149 




Jllasath,— 

' 




20,026 1 22,124 




••• 

1861-62, 

2,683 

... 

2,688 

1.5,881 

18,564 .30.199 

48.763 

184' 

24 

208 

1871-72, 

2,522 

202 

2,724 

21,521 

24.246 ! 26.074! 50.3 19 




Bhiiina— 





! I 





1861-62, 

562 


552 

7,631 

8,183 *33.032^1,216! 

42 

8 

50 

1871-72, 

417 

70 

487 

9,012 

9,499 j 27,1 OOj 36,699! 

( 

... ^ 

*«. 



The figures for 1860-01 are taken from Mr. Martin’s final report, and those 
for 1871-72 from Mr. Cadell’s parganah reports. 

Irrigation in thi.s district from the Ganges canal dates only from the year 
1855. The ma-vinuim area irrigated was obtained during 
the year of drought in 1868-69, when 128,203 acres were 
watered from this canal alone ; the returns of an ordinoi y year show less than 
one-half this amount. Throughout a great portion of the tract traversed by 
the Ganges canal, owing to the prevalence of sand, irrigation was in former 
times practically unknown. Towards the south-east of the district in Bhiima, 
close around the town of Muzatfarnagar, to the south of J4nsath, and in a great 
portion of Kh4tauli, well-irrigation was common, but the greater portion of the 
area now watered by the canal had few wells and no tanka or other reservoirs 
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for water. The west Kali nadi rims far below the level of the uplands, 
aud the nikior stroamlots which occur in the south-east could never have been 
of use for irrigation purposes. Before the introduction of the canal, the whole 
area might be said to be dependent upon the rainfall for its water, and only here 
and there and within the lowlands of the rivers could any reliance bo placed 
upon the outturn from cultivation. Now, with the exception of a few villages 
in each parganah, the whole of the eastern portion of the district through 
which the canal runs is amply supplied with water, and, year by year, the 
few outlying estates are brought nearer an 1 nearer to obtaining a share of 
water sufficient for all their wants. In addition to tho practical preven¬ 
tion of the occurrence of famine in seasons of drought, tho canal has had 
a marked influence in promoting the cultivation of trees for timber, fruit, 
and shade. Along tho canal itself plantations of sisu^ tun and tho acacias 
flourish, and the example so successfully shown has been followed to some 
extent by the proprietary cultivating bodies throughout the canal-irrigated tract. 

At tho same time, tho canal has not been altogether a gain to the district. 

Besides the sanitary evils to be noticed hereafter, to 

Injary cansed by the canal. 

which tho canal has given rise, much unnecessary loss 
has been occasioned by the obstruction of the natural drainage lines by the 
works on the canal and its distributaries. On this subject Mr, Cadell writes :— 
A great work like the Ganges canal could not, of coarse, be turned aside to 
avoid the depression of the oast KAli river, but it is to bo regretted that the 
existence of this depression as a line of drainage was not carli(}r and more practic¬ 
ally acknowledged. But besides this, distributary after distributary has been 
run out without regard to tlie drainage of the country, and for many years tho 
necessity of allowing waterway under the irrigation channels was not practic¬ 
ally admitted, aud it is only in quite recent years that the department has made 
it a rule that drainage should be fticilitated instead of being obstructed. Now, 
unfortunately, the remedy has been rendered more difficult by the fact that the 
railway engineers seem to have considered that obstructions of drainage by 
irrigation works justified similar obstructions by the railway. The argument 
was not a good one; for a canal running across a drainage line and unprovided 
with permanent waterway under it, could bo out when flooding became serious, 
whereas the railway embankment forms a much more permanent barrier* 
Within the last few years very great improvement has been effected : one of 
thd worst of the^oflending distributaries has been abandoned, permanent means 
of escape for the surface drainage have been constructed under several others, 
and in Muzaffarnagar an important system of drainage has greatly improved 
thli condition of the neighbourhood, and similarly thorough work in the south¬ 
ern parganahs will quickly remedy the evils which have resulted from want of 
forethought in past years. 
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In the MuzafFarnagar parganah especially, as to a less extent elsewhere) 
it must bo admitted that the evil appeared more seri- 
owing to the improvements which the canal itself 
Ijis effected. Thirty years ago, when land was in 
less request, wide margins were loft round ponds and depressions, and it was 
only in seasons of excessive rainfall that flooding occurred. Now cultivation 
has encroached upon the old depressions, small j)onds have been ploughed up, 
and the area of cultivated land so situated as to be liable to injury from a heavy 
but not exceptional rainlall, has been largely increased. If, then, the Irrigation 
Department has a good deal to answer for with reforenco to drainage obstruc¬ 
tion, it is also frequently blamed I’or vvliat is only a natural result of the in« 
creased value of land, which thirty years ago was allowed to lie waste, while 
it now swells the profits of the landlord in a dry year, and intensifies the out¬ 
cry against the department in a season of plentiful rain. There is now less 
ground for complaint, for a good deal has been done already, and when the pro¬ 
jects under consideration shall have been completed, there will, as far as f no 
can see, remain only the south-west corner of the tract (in whicli the railway, 
the canal and its distributaries have run more than ordinary riot among drain¬ 
age linos), from the town of Khdtauli to the Meerut boundary to be drained. 
But besides the, in most eases, unnecessary injury to the upland whicli has been 
occasioned by irrigation works, another evil may be justly attributed to the 
canal, and tliat is the great increase of marsh in the valleys of the rivers. As 
far as the eastern parganahs are concerned the injury has not been very serious, 
bee: use the valley land is limited in extent, but its deterioration has been general 
and complete, alike iu the Ganges valley and near the west and east K41i rivers, 
and it is probable that only in the case of the land lying along the latter streams, 
and especially in the valley of the east Kali, would the reclamation of the 
land give any adequate return for the expenditure required. When, there¬ 
fore, the groat improvement due to the canal comes to be estimated, it wnll 
be necessary to deduct a comparatively trifling sum for the injury to the 
valley which has been found inseparable from the improvement of iho up¬ 
land.’^ 

Mr. Cadell is borne out in his opinioii by other officers. Thus Mr. S. N» 
Martin writes of Pur Chhapar, tliat 1,336 cultivated 
acres have deteriorated by percolation from tho canal 
and in writing of parganah MuzaffUrnagar he says :—I have had many com** 
plaints about the uncertainty in the supply of canal water, often just at tho 
critical period when the cane crops threaten to dry up unless moisture is given 
to the roots* On enquiry at Rurki I ascertained these complaints to be well 
founded.” Mr. C* Grant, also, speaks of the damage done by the overflow of the 
II4gan and its tributaries when used as canal escapes in parganahs Jiusath and 
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Ehatanli. 

Solani villages. 


From the northern to the southern boundary of the Pur parganah all 
but the very highest and sandiest fields below the upland 
have been seriously injured by percolation from the 
canal added to the natural moisture of the Solani khcuUr. Where cane, cot^ 
ton and wheat were formerly grown, in dry seasons, rice occasionally succeeds, 
but much of it is hopelessly ruined, and the old rice laud is now a reed-grown 
swamp. Ciiltivatioa has fallen from 1,470 aere.s iu this tract to 83(> acre.s, and 
the class of crop grown lias also deteriorated. Cane is now grown in only one 
village, the area of cotton is gradually becoming more and more restricted, and 
the rice crop is now greatly less iu area, inferior in quality, and more uncertain in 
produce. Formerly it was the only portion of the parganah in which the produce 
was tolerably assured, now it is the tract in whicli the crops arc most doubtful 
and in which the produce is least valuable. Notvvithstanding these injuries, the 
general result of the Ganges canal in tliis district has been an almost unmixed 
benefit to the people, for, compared with the increase in cultivation generally and 
in the proJiiotion of the better class of crops, the loss is almost inappreciable. 
The increase of revenue duo to the inHuenco of the canal has been very 
Increase in land-revenue considerable in this di.strict. Mr. 8. N. Martin esli- 
dueto the canal, mated the amount due to the influence of canals in 


the whole district at Rs. 74,830. In this estimat(^ he made allowance for 
masonry and earthen wetls thrown out of use by the canal, as wt41 as for the 
average amount of earthen wells which might reasonably be expected to bo 
brought into use should the canal supply be stoppoKl. The result of lii.s 
inquiries for theparganahs watered by the Ganges canal is given below. 1 also 
give Mr. Oadell’s estimate in 1875, wlihdi is exclusive of the owner’s rate:— 


Parganah. 

Mb. MASTIN’s EStlMAXE, 
1863. 


Mk. Cadeij/s estimate, 18 

76. 

Revenoe of canal- 
irrigated vil¬ 
lages. 

O 

OS 

vs 

4 

o 

Is 

Ph 

p 

s 

n 

CQ 

e 

fA 

bo • 

'Et 

—’ o 

Area irrigated in 
1872-73. 

Amount credited 
to canal at Re, 1 
per acre. 

Tear in 
which to 
be cre¬ 
dited. 

Canals. 

Other 

sources. 









Bs. 


Pfir Chhap^r, 


09,330 

12,390 

47,040 

63 

19,926 


19,972 

1873*74. 

l^uzaffarnagar, 


68,442 


69,612 

3,133 


1,696 

17,629 

mno. 

Bhukarheri, 

f •• 

60,770 

4,938 

65,837 

162 

2.3,860 

67 

23,766 

ditto. 

Jauli J&nsath, 


68,578 

8,716 

54,863 

6,273 

21,520 

2,726 

17,972 

ditto. 

*Kh&tanli, 

... 

66,311 

6,943 

59,368 

10,812 


3,862 

18,472 

ditto* 

Bhdma Sambalhera, 

46,706 

8,563 

43,163 

1,200 

i 


498 

8,299 

ditto. 

Totab 


869,137 

40,265 

318,672 

fl,638 

113,694 

8,988 

100,999 
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The following 
Area irrigated. 


table shows the irrigated area from the Ganges canal for 
seven years according to seasons as shown by the irri¬ 
gation reports of the Canal Department:— 
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Irrigation from the Eastern Jamna canal was considerable before the last 

Eastern Jumna Canal. settlement and has increased very much of late years. 

The irrigated area at the last settlement cannot now be 
ascertained, but with the exception of Kandhla, Sh imli and ThAna Bhawan there 
were few portions of the western half of the district fully irrigated. The canal 
authorities appear to have been much less successful in economically distribut¬ 
ing the water here than on the Ganges canal. In writing of Th&na Bhawan 
Mr. Cadell remarks that the enormous proportion of old and new fallow in the 
tract to the west of the Hindan must bo due to the gradual falling out of 
cultivation of land which has been injured by over-irrigation.” Mr. A. Colvin 
Bays of the same tract, ‘‘ the villages bordering the canal are very much affected 
by the efflorescence known as reh which is destructive to all vegetation. The 
barren land of those villages at the last settlement was 535 acres, it is now 
2,407, The increase in barren is chiefly attributable to the increase of this 
land.” In fact it would appear that this tract is deteriorating rather than im¬ 
proving, and it is entirely owing to the rise in prices and the consequent rise in 
rent that there was not a serious diminution in the land revenue at the present 
settlement. The same tale is told of Shdinli to the west of the Krishni. Here 
over-irigation has done its deadly work. Mr. Cadell writes:—“The land is 
slowly but steadily deteriorating, and malaria has enfeobled the population ♦ * ♦ 
the cultivated area is decreasing owing to the steady inroads of swamp and rehy 
and as irrigation is now so general, little improvement can be looked for in the 
great majority of estates from a large supply of canal water. Indeed, in many 
cases we must look for improvement to a systematic lessening of the canal-irri¬ 
gated area, and to the benefit which is likely to follow from a return of the 
people to the use of wells. It would, I am convinced, be difficult to over-estimate 
the advantage which has been derived by many estates in this neighbourhood 
from a judicious supply of canal water, but it would be also difficult to over¬ 
state the injury which has been caused to the immediate neighbourhood of 
the canal by the short-sighted policy of deluging low-lying tracts with the 
sole object of collecting high water-rates over a limited area, and without pay¬ 
ing the slightest attention to the wants of more distant lands, to the health of 
the people, or to the indirect revenue which a more enlightened system of dis¬ 
tribution would secure to Government” Still, on the whole, as in the case of 
the Ganges canal, the benefits derived from the Eastern Jumna canal maybe 
fairly said to compensate for the injuries it inflicts, and when the drainage pro¬ 
jects now contemplated have been completed there will be little room for com¬ 
plaint. 

The proportion of the increase in the land-revenue due to the action 


Increase in land-reTenne 
due to the Eastern Jamna 
eaual. 


of the Eastern Jumna canal was estimated in 
1863 by Mr. S. N. Martin at Es. 34,565 as noted 
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below. Mr. Cadeli’s estimate in 1875, exclusive of owner’s rate, is also 


driven :— 


Parganah, 

Mb. Martin’s estimate in 

1863. 

Mr. Cadell’s esti¬ 
mate in 1875. 

Initial revenue | 
includin g 
canal prolits. 

Revenue o f 
villages irriga¬ 
ted from the 
canal. 

Canal profits. 

Revenue minus 
canal profits. 

Aea irrigated as re¬ 
corded at settlement. 

Canals. 

Other 

sources. 

Bttdhana, ... 

... 

69,846 

5,986 

210 

69,686 

200 

I 

18,318 

Shikarpur, ... 


1,03,801 

25,886 

2 277 

1,01,024 

1 

1,865 

19,343 

Baghra, ... 


81,691 

21,520 

3,227 

78,464 

4,880 

14,016 

Charthfiwal,... 


61,257 

18,908 

1,850 

59,407 

[ 

4,866 

10,308 

Jhanjbana, '••• 


56,698 

31,085 

2,767 

58,931 

5,138 

1 14,170 

Th&na Bbawan, 

... 

57,082 

42,776 I 

6,024 

1 51,058 

9,598 

10,100 

Shamli, „• 


1,20,057 

77,870 

5,107 

1,14,950 

14,607 

16,616 

Kindhla, 


!,U,410 

78,990 

9,456 

1,01,954 

25,865 

12,951 

Kairana, 

••• 

62,307 

96,780 

3,647 

48,660 

7,868 

17,083 

Total, 


7,13,649 

8,98,245 1 

34,565 

6,79,084 

74,861 

1 

1,32,904 


In Mr. Martin’s estimate the amount of land irrigable^from wells which 
had fallen into disuse since the canal was opened was calculated and allowe^I 
for at the rate of twenty-two acres per well. The difference between the wet 
and dry rates on the remainder of the irrigated area gives the profit due to the 
influence of the canal after allowing for all possible irrigation. It must be 
remembered that this is only an estimate^ for there are no trustworthy 
statistics of the irrigation from the Eastern Jumna canal at the settlement in 
1841. 


The average estimated irrigation for the years 1839^40 and 184(K41| in this 
district^ from the Jumna canal amounted to 22^305 
acres; in 1850-52 the average was 37^615 acresy and 


Area irrigated. 
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for 1858-59 and 1869>60 the returns show an average of 58,615 acres. The 
following statement shows the returns for seven years : — 


Year. 


Thana Bhawaa. | 

! 

oS 

a 

a 

cs 

.a 

1 

ShamlL j 

j 

Baghra. | 

o3 

C 

3 

« 

1 

Chartliawal. j 

i 

u 

P 

Ph 

ft 

V09 

rC 

c/} 

Kairana. | 

... . i 

Kandhla. 

Bidauli. 

Total. 

1866-67. 

Kharif, 


3,590j 

2,532 

4,632 

1,466 

28 

1,187 

977 

2,882 

8,870 


26,164 

Kabi} 

... 1 

6,626 

6,700 

i 

8,654 

3,041 

122 

1,630 

2,250 

6,734 

18,650 


62,313 

Total, 

1 

9,216 

i 

8,232 

1 3,286 

4,607 

150 

2,823 

3,227 

9,616 

27,420 

... 

78,477 

1867-68. 

Kharif, 

■ 

3,244 

2,526 

3,411 

1,646 

33 

1,506 

902 

2,140 

4,886 

• a* 

12,094 

Babj, 

• « 9 

2,480| 

j 

2,749 

3,377 

2,751| 

1 

59 

773 

1,709 

3,916 

8,790 

48 

26,652 

Total, 


6.724 

i 5,276 

6,788 

j 

4,297 

92 

2,279 

2,611 

6,066 

13,676 

48 

46,846 

1868-69. 

Eharif, 


3,687 

2,477 

4,296 

1,773 

23 

1,846 

1,112 

2,196 

9,336 

97 

26,843 

44,800 

Bab^ 


6,232 

4,H6 

6,384 

3,002 

29 

3,265 

1,068 

4,000 

6,521 

18:i 

Total, 

1869-70. 


9,919 

6,593 

10,680 

4,776 

i 

52 

6,111 

2,180 

6,196 

26,867 

280 

• 71,643 





1 








Kharif, 

• * • 

4,628 

3,186 

5,411 

1,858 

24 

2,022 

838 

3,522 

11,604 

95 

83,087 

Babl, 

... j 

4,649 

4,235 

6,328 

2,889 

34 

1,645 

1,572 

3,649 

12,130 

179 

37,310 

Total, 

1870-71. 


9,177 

7,420 

11,739 

4,747 

68 

3,607 

2,410 

7,171 

23,734 

274 

70,3»7 


1 

1 











Kharif, 


4,047 

2,912 

4,790 

1,732 

27 

1,864 

977 

2,702 

8,481 

48 

27.680 

Babl, 


3,469 

3,003 

5,726 

2,407 

89 

1,248 

1,424 

3,367 

12,280 

106 

33,109 

Total, 

1871-72. 

Kharif, 

... 

7,506 

6,916 

10,516 

4,139 

116 

3,112 

2,401 

6,069 

20,761 

154 

60,689 

• •• 

2,662 

2,072 

3,480 

1,326 

34 

1,447 

916 

1,857 

6,292 

66 

19,042 

Babi, 

• •• 

8,783 

3,932 

7,210 

2,788 

17i 

1,654 

2,120 

3,979 

16,823 

83 

40,944 

Total, 

1872-78. 

Kharif, 

• •• 

6,346 

6,004 

10,690 

4,114 

206 

3,001 

3,03^6 

6,836 

20,616 

189 

69,986 

l.t 

3,064 

2,089 

4,250 

1,482 

68 

1,617 

1,013 

2,850 

6,161 

1 

SI,076 

Babi, 

• •• 1 

2,979 

8,160 

6,281 

2,4 IS 

297 

1,682 

1,885 

3,814 

9,616 

163 

3S,14S 

Total, 

• •• 

6,048 

6,249^ 

10,534 

1 

3,895 

365 

3,199 

9,848 

«<164 

14,767 

164j 

68,218 
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1 give below statemeuts showing the crops irrigated from both canals for 
Influence of the canal several years. The Ganges canal, in addition to cans- 
on the better crops. barm by over-saturation of the soil, has clone 

much good by promoting tho cultivation of the better crops. Taking the five 
parganahs of Piir Chliapdr, Mnzaifkrnagar, Bhukarheri, Jansath, and Khdtauli, 
tho areas under tho superior crops in 1841 and 1871 wore as follows:— 




Sugar-cane. | 


q; i 

o 1 

'P 

1 a 

o 

a 

s 

o 

O 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Other crops. 

. 

^ .2 
^ ta 
o ^ 

H 



Acres. 

Acres. | 

Acres, 

Acres. | 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1841, 

»»• 

8,138 

4,632 

7,759 

1 

50J29 

9,620 

112,988 

193,866 

1871, 

... 

14,20*^ 

8,194 

6,913 

1 

63,146 

1 ! 

14,834 

120,018 

227,398 


The entire area under sugar-cime watered by the Ganges canal was in 1869-70 
21,133 acres, and in 1872-73 was 22,768 acres. Mu7iji rice, followed by gram, 
is about as valuable as sugar-cane, and is grown in rotation on the same land, 
and the'best is found in villages with a plentiful supply of canal water. In no 
case has tho influence of the canal been more marked than in the cultivation of 
mnnjL It was unknown in the uplands, of the Ganges canal tract, in 1841, 
and, for many years, the cultivation of rice was unduly encouraged by the low 
water-rates charged for this crop. The rates have now been raised, and with tho 
old artificial induc^'ment to this cultivation removed, the canal-irrigated area of 
this crop has fallen from 20,448 acres in 1869-70 to little more than 9,000 acres 
in 1873-74 and 1874-75, whilst that of sugar-cane has risen from 14,305 acres 
in tho first-named year to 20,904 acres in 1874-75. 


Crops irrigated Jrom the Ganges Canal. 


Crops. 


1869-70. 

1870-71. 

»i 

1 

r- 

00 

eo 

CM 

r- 

00 

l->l 

Crops, 

d 

« 

o> 

«> 

00 

1870-71. 

1 

r- 

to 

ISJS-TS, 

Gardens, 


836 

433 

226 

299 

Other pulses, 

1,656 

1 ' 

365 

603 

1,108 

55 

85 

250 

115 

26 

Bogar-cane, 


14,804 

16,593 

12,974 

15,443 

Fodder, ... j 

1.068 

64 

71 

Wheat, 


39,661 

38,444 

28,046 

26,746 

Cotton, 


188 

232 

Barley, 


1,454 

2,S09 

709 

215, 

Other fibres, ... 

J71 

478 

564 

Bice, 


SO,460 

14,712 

12,495| 

13,321 

Indigo, 

158 

123 

158 

Maize, 

Other cereals, 

469 

1,049 

16 

183 

■i 

1 

' 66 

! Other dyes, 
Drugs, 

Is 

8 

9 

16 

Graxoi 

ll 

8,882 

S,949 

3,394 

86 

Oil-seeds, . ... 

2 

29 

1*06 

64 
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Craps irrigated from the Eastern Jumna Canal, 
Maaby measurement; Cc=by contract. 


Crops. 

1808-69. 

__ 

1869-70. 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 

1 I87S-78. 



M. 

C. 

M. 

c. 

M. 

C. 

M. 

C. 

M. 

C. 

Gardens, 


456 

801 

771 

246 

621 

4 

584 

*40 

548 

• «* 

Sugar>canc, 


6,011 

1,887 

5,489 

1,340 

6.148 

18 

6,127 

7 

7,314 

11 

Rice, 

• •• 

6,485 

1,925 

9,766 

2,556 

1^,237 

78 

7,940 

26 

8,859 

8 

Wheat, 

•• * 

27,882 


29,874 

276 

29,330 

887 

35,808 

122 

28,961 

80 

Barley, 


1,773 

405 

■EH! 

1 

1,146 

18 

1,34) 

2 

730 

a 

Maize, 

... 

S.519 

1,266 

8,U7 

1,771 

1,318 

12 

1,229 

8 

645 

8 

Other cereals, 


118 

104 

704 

824 

609 

1 

136 

1 

1,019 

4 

RulseSi 

••e 

2,399 

802 

4,236 

817 

2,141 

3 

1,231 

6 

786 

4 

Fodder, 

••• 

1,327 

6.51 

862 

661 

650 

7 

269 

8 

111 

1 

Fibres, 


1,773 

798 

3,1 so 

1,613 

6,005 

44 

2,394 

30 

8,409 

8 

Dyes, 

• «« 

264 

355 

398 

676 

916 

1 28 

593 

1 23 

1,079 

10 

Drugs, 


... 

SOS 

40 

2 

57 

• •• 

47 

1 6 

34 


Oil-seeds, 

•«« 

124 

13 

171 

... 

74 

• •• 

350 

... 

344 

**s 


Eastern Jumna canal. 


The necessity for attempting something to remedy the evils complained o£ 
Drainage operations in district officers ill Muzaffamagar, and indeed 

connection with the canal, throughout the whole of the Meerut Division, led to a 

conference of collectors and canal officers in January, 1875, when the Govern¬ 
ment resolved to s*^t on foot a complete scheme of drainage in connection 
with the canals and river systems of the northern Duab, and works to cost over 
nineteen lakhs of rupees were taken in hand during the year. The following 
is a summary of the principal facts brought forward at the conference which 

bear upon this district. On the Eastern Jumna canal, 
the Bhainswal cut on the right bank of the canal, 
which was intended to take a portion of the drainage which comes down 
the old bed of the canal, works badly, as where it gets into the high land 
its banks fall in and get choked. The Saldwar cut takes the greater 
portion of the drainage of the old bed of the canal under the present canal 
to the Krishni Nadi. Water now accumulates in the loops of the old bed 
of the canal where it has been abandoned, and the drainage of these accu¬ 
mulations forms part of the Krishni and K4tha projects. The town of Sh&mli 
and the country below it is constantly flooded from the overflow of the Shimli 
xidla* A scheme for deepening and enlarging the bed of this channel is now in 
hand and is estimated to cost about two lakhs of rupees. In the meantime, the 
lower part of the bed will be deepened at once, so as to provide an outfall for 
the water which lodges in the town of Shdmli, and the municipality will 
co-operate by digging channels within its own limita. The Fatehpur out 
starts from the large jhfl of Fatehpnr Aldi in parganah K4ndhla, about 
a mile from the right bank of the canal, and passes under the canal by 
a syphon to the Krishni Nadi. Beyond the canal the cut has been of soma 
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benefit but it has not yet proved sufficient to carry off the flood-water from tho 
village of Aldi. The swamps around the town of K&ndhla wdll be taken in hand, 
in connection with the Kirthal drainage scheme :n the Meerut district. The entire 
country along the right bank of the canal in the Thdna Bhawan parganahnear 
Muhamniadpur Madan and between Sh&mliand Kandhlais in much need of drain¬ 
age, and will be provided for in connection with thcKatha and Krishni schemes. 

On the Ganges canal the Solani reclamation works are in active progress 
year by year, and a considerable area has been raised by the deposit oi silt. 
The similar swamps to the south in the water-logged portions of parganahs 
Bhukarheri and Bhiima will be taken in hand. A project for the continua¬ 
tion of the Rehi cut (opened in 1873), eo as to drain the swamps along 
^ ^ j the Grand Trunk Road and around the town of 

the Chhap&r, is under consideration, as also Ba- 
dhiwdla cuts. A system of cuts for the relief of lands lying to the 
east of the town of MuzafFariiagar was completed before the rains of 1874 
and did much good, and since then the drainage of Pachenda, Makhiali, and 
Begharazpur has been included in the scheme. Between the M ikhiili distri¬ 
butary and the sand-hills which run down the middle of tho district is a 
chain of small Jhils, some seven miles long; an outlet was provided for their 
storm-wator under the right main distributary in 1872, and a drainage cut 
will now be made leading into the main cut of tho Muzaffarnagar scheme 
below the village of Saudhauli. The Bhainsi cuts will afford relief to the 
draiuage of seventy square miles of country lying between tho sand-hills and 
the caual. The Ndgan Nad? drainage scheme is intended to provide for the 
drainage of a ’";rge area lying between JAnsath and Khdtauli, and the left 
bank of the NAgan Nadi by improving the bed of the latter, and by cuts from 
J&usath, Tisaug, and Ohandsamand. The two former outs were made some 
years ago, but they have not been sucoessful, as JAnsath was flooded in the 
rains of 1874. In conuection with this scheme a line of drainage is projected 
to carry off the water between Kh&tauli and Banghi into the East Kdli Nadi. 
These with other minor works will complete tho drainage system of the 
district as far as can be seen, and one good result has, at least, taken place 
that the evil has been acknowledged, met and grappled with, and in a fevr years 
we may hope that fever-epidemics will be a thing of the past in Muzaffarnagar. 

Before the opening of the canals, Muzaffarnagar muv»t have suffered much 

FMnineB ana drought. *^6 famines which have periodically visited the 

Da4b, and some acconnt of which is given in tho intro* 
dnetion to the second volume of the Gazetteer. Though a fall of rain in the 
1887 - 88 . beginning of February, 1838, lessened the famine area 

1860 - 61 . tljg district, it suffered greately in common with the 

remainder of the Da4b, and its influence was shown in the large proportion 
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of land shown as recently abandoned’^ in the returns of the settlement 
in 184041, The remissions on account of the famine for the year 1246 fash 
(1837-38 A.D.) amounted to Rs. 39,28G. Famine again visited the district 
in 18G0-61, when the Andpshalir branch of the Ganges canal was undertaken 
as a famine-relief work. Owing, however, to the presence of the canals the 
pressure of the scarcity in this district was not felt so severely as elsewhere, 
and during January, 1861, it was only found necessary to expend Rs. 283 in 
outdoor relief to 3,182 persons, w hile in Meerut, to the south, 25,864 persons 
came for relief, and in Sah4ranpur, to the north, the numbers were over 17,000. 
Still for the next six months it w^as found necessary to relieve an average of 710 
persons daily at an average daily cost of Rs. 174. The favourable nature of the 
season, during and after July, enabled the cultivators to plough their lands, and 
to assist them Rs. 25,000 were advanced as takkdvi for the purchase of stock 
and seed. The balances rose to Rs. 1,34,095, of which sum the collection of 
Rs. 1,03,116 w^as postponed indc 3 finitely and Rs. 31,531 for a certain period, and 
ultimately Rs. 10,607 were remitted- 

We next come to the famine of 1868-69. In this district there was 

scarcely any rain from the end of July, 1868, to Feb- 

1868-69. ^ J . 7 

ruary, 1869. The rain-crops failed in the unirrigated 
portions of tho uplands, and the sowings for the cokl-weather crops were gene¬ 
rally confined to the irrigable area. On such lands, however, the yield from 
the rabi harvest was good. Moreover, at the close of the year 1868, there 
were large stores of corn hoarded in tho grain-pits of the district, and these 
changed hands, several times, during the last three months of tho year without 
ever being opened. Tlie existence of those supplies kept down prices, and 
distress was further mitigated by the high wages and ample work procurable 
on the Sindh, Panjdb and Dehli Railway, then under construction. In August, 
1868, cartmen could earn eight to twelve annas a day, and there was abundant 
demand for every class of labour. The prices ruling at the close of tho year 
rose to 9 sers per rupee for w^heat, 11 sers for barley, and 10 sers for hdjra^ 
and occasioned much distress, so that it was eventually found necessary to pro¬ 
vide both gratuitous relief and famine works. Between the 4 th of January 
and 15th of September, 1869, a daily average of 53 persons received gratuitous 
relief at a cost of Bs. 2,659. The most important of the famine works were 
theSMmliand Muzaffamagarroad, andtheroadfrom Deoband in the Sahdran- 
pur district throngt the north-eastern parganahs to Bijnaur, During the last 
three months of 1868 immigrants arrived from Bikanir and the western states 
of Bajputdna, but refused to work 5 the able-bodied passed to the east and the 
destitute and sick were relieved in the work-houses. Altogether between 
December, 1868, and October, 1869, an average of 195 persons were 
employed daily on relief works in this district at a cost of Rs. 6,583. Trade 
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was vigorous during the famine, and the district exported not only its 
own stores but was the channel of an important transit trade in grain. In 
September, 1868, there were large imports of corn from Meerut, and 
straw for cattle came in December from Saharanpur. In January, 1869, great 
quantities of maize came by the Ganges canal into Kh&tanli. Again in March 
600 maunds of grain came in by rail from the Panjdb, but the subsequent 
strain on the local supplies for the Panjab, Saharanpur, and Rohilkhand was 
very groat. In March the northern parganahs exported wheat to Sahfiranpur, 
and towards the end of the same month considerable consignments were sent 
to Ambala (Umballa). During the first week in April the Ambdla markets 
received 2,000 maunds of grain from this district, and in the following week 
Rs. 6,000 worth. In July, 1869, exports w-^ent on to Agra, Bhawdni, Bijnaur, 
and by the canal to Cawnpore. The drain towards Ambala, also, continued 
and did not cease until alter the rains of 1869. On the 3rd of September 
2,550 maunds of grain were despatched, and the high rates in August, which 
equalled the rates prevailing during the most critical period (December, 1868), 
must be due to the same cause. The coarser grains soon became as dear as 
the finer, for though some relief was given by the kharif 1868, in February, 
1869, jedr and hajra were offered at lilgher prices than wheal, and the scarcity of 
these grains is still more conspicuous in the succeeding inoiitbs until the de¬ 
mand for wheat in August, 1869, brought the prices once more nearly level, 
wheat being quoted at 10^ sers per rupee and jodr at 9| sers. The follow¬ 
ing table shows the prices ruling in the kst week of each month during the 
season of scarcity 


Months. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

1 

Efijra. 

Jofcr. 

Common 

rice. 

Gram, 

February, 1869, 

March „ 

April „ 

»♦ 

June „ 

M ... 

August „ 

September „ 

Oct her „ 

Norember „ 

December „ 

January, l87o, 

February „ 

March „ 

s. c. 

12 2 

14 7 

15 11 

15 16 

16 8 

19 2 

U 9 
It 0 
11 4 

10 n 

10 2 

11 0 

10 7 

13 3 

S. 0. 

16 8 
17 9 

22 0 
23 1 ( 

20 14 

15 6 

12 11 

13 7 

14 13 

13 3 

13 3 

13 8 

13 S 

15 12 

S. C. 

11 0 

11 9 
tl 0 

12 4 

8 13 

8 13 

9 15 i 
12 10 

14 4 

13 13 

17 9 

16 0 

15 15 

s. c. 

11 0 
11 9 

11 9 

... 

9 14 

9 14 

n 0 

18 3 

16 r 

17 0 

?7 9 

19 13 

17 1 

19 4 

S. c. 

8 10 

9 1 

10 2 
10 7 
a 14 

9 6 

8 4 

8 13 

1 1 0 
JO 7 

If 0 
|l 0 

M 9 

H 9 

S. C. 

H 11 
12 2 
12 10 
11 0 
12 2 
9 14 

8 13 

9 a 

9 14 

9 16 

8 14 

9 15 

8 U 

8 13 


Kunkur for road metal is scaroe in the district. There are only two fair 

Building material.. the Sh&mli talisil, only one in Jnnsath and one 

in the bed of the Soldni in the Mnzaflrarna;jar tabsil. The 
distance from these quarries is so great that the kunkur for the trunk road ia 

66 
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brought from the Meerut and Sahdranpur districts. First-olass bricks 
12^ X X 3'' cost from oiglit to ton rupees per 1,000 ; 9" X 4^" X 2^' seven to 
eight rupees per 1,000, anti small native bricks lls. 2-8-0 per 1,000. Goodwyn’s 
tiies cost Rs, 14 per 100 and Syrian tiles Rs. 12. Stone lime costs Rs. 50 per 100 
cubic feet; kunkur lime, Rs. 18, and aurkkij Ks. 8. Digging kunkur for roads, 
cleaning and stacking costs Re. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2 per 100 cubic foot, and cartage 
costs nine to ton annas per 100 cubic feet per mile. Altogether metalled roads, 
cost for maintenance twelve to fourteen rupees per mile per mensem, and hero 
the average cost of kunkur placed on the road rises to the very high sum of 
Rs. 8-S-O to Rs. 14 per 100 cubic feet, and consolidatingthe same costs one rupee 
per 100 cubic feet. Sal logs from the Garhwal forests cost Rs. 2-4-0 to Rs. 2-8-0 
per cubic foot, and dressed and placed in position, the costs rises to Rs. 3-12-0 
and Rs.'4 per cubic loot. In oartliwork, excavating light soil with a lead of 75 
feet costs Re. 1-12-0 per 1,000 cubic feet; with 150 feet lead, Rs. 2 ; and with 200 
feet lead, Rs. 2-4-0. Foundation excavations costRs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 3 per 1,000 
cubic feet. Concrete masonry in foundations cost Rs. 14 per 100 cubic feet 
and fine concrete costs Rs. 15 ; whilst first-class brick-work costs Rs. 22, second- 
class Rs. 20, and third-class Rs. 15. Arch masonry and brick-w^ork in cornices, 
mouldings and other ornaineutal work cost Rs. 25 per 100 cubic feet. Best 
half-inch plaster of stone liino costs Rs. 3 per 100 cubic feet; kunkur lime, 
Rs. 2-12^0; and white washing, two to three annas. Terrace roofing costs Rs. 3 
per 100 square feet: thatching nine inches thick, Rs. 9 ; tiled roofing, Us. 6-8-0; 
and Goodwyn's tiles, Rs. 16. Iron work costs Jts. 16 to Rs. 20 per nuiund ; 
painting throe coats of green Rs. 2 per 100 square feet, or red or white, Rs. 3-12-0 
Glazed and pannclled doors are made for from Rs. 85 to Rs. 95 per 100 square 
feet and panelled doors for Rs. 75 per 100 square feet. 


PART III. 

Inhabitants of the District. 

The enumeration of 1848 gave a total population numbering 537,694 souls, 
„ , . of whom 172,304 were Hindu cultivators and 218,341 

Populatjon in 1818. tt- i n • 

were iliudus loUowing other callings; 61,445 were 
Musalmikn agriculturists and 85,504 were Musalm4ns following oconpationa 
unconnected wdth the cultivation of the soil. The entire population gave 333 
souls to the square mile, residing in 934 villages,^ of which 803 had less than 
1,000 inhabitants and 121 had between 1,000 and 5,000. The towns having 
a population exceeding 5,000 were Muzaffarnagar (7,264), BudhAna or Burh&na 

1 There were in addition 194 villages without inhabitants {Id-^ckirdyhi or ^Mainpless’^)* The 
returns of 1848 and those incidentally noticed as having been collected at settlement refer to 
the permanent residents only, the remainddr to all residents in the district on the day the census 
was taken. 
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(5,559) Kdndlila(7,062), SMinli (8,447), Jahilabad(7,789), eJlmnjhmia(5,662\ 
Charthdwal (5,111), J4nsath (5,312), Kairana (11,470), and Th^na Bhawan 
(11,221). The urban population only numbered 74,897 souls, or about 14 j>er 
cent, of the total number ot* inhabitants. Even ainongst these there must have 
been a large proportion dependent more or less on the land for their subsistence. 
In fact the towns in this district partake far more of the nature of large vil¬ 
lages than of towns proper, and the entire district is essentially agricultural in 
its character. 

The census of 1852, bettor known as the census of 1853 from the year of 
report, shows a total population numbering 072,861 
Census of 18 j3. gouls, or 409 to the square mile. There were 490,171 

Hindus (221,420 females), of wl.om 241,246 were engaged in cultivating the 
soil and 248,925 souls were engaged in other occupations. The Musalrndns 
numbered 172,690, (39,607 females) of whom 73,943 were cultivators and 
98,747 were engaged in avocations unconnected with agriculture. Of the 887 
inhabited villages, 717 had a population less than 1,000 and 159 had between 
1,000 and 5,000 inhabitants. The towns with more than 5,000 residents were the 
same as in 1847 with tho addition of Miranpur, The changes occurring between 
1847 and 1853 resulted in an increase of 10 villages and 7,828 inhabitants, but 
even deducting these from tho total population given in 1853 the increase is 
striking, and must, iu a great measure, bo attributable to defectivo enumera¬ 
tion in the first census. 

The census of 1865 is more valuable for tho purposes of comparison. It 

Census of 1866. ^ population of all sexes, ages and creeds 

of 682,212 souls, sliowing 414 to the square mile. The 
same broad division into agriculturists and those following other occupations 
was made, and gives the results shown in the following table : — 


Census of 1866. 
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There were 1,041 villages in 1865, of >vhich 348 had less than 200 inhabit¬ 
ants ; 285 had between 200 and 500; 238 had between 500 and 1,000 ; 106 
had between 1,000 and 2,000, and 55 had between 2,000 and 5,000 inhabitants. 
The towns having more than 5,000 inhabitants were the same as in 1853, 
except that BudMna was omitted. With 1865 may be compared the figures 
of 1872, which are as follows :— 


Occupations in 1872. 


HeligioD. 

Landowners, 

Agriculturists. 

Non-agricultur tats . 

Total, 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female 

Hind(i8, »„ 

6,786 

4,910 

i 

98,516 

73,645 

168,748 

1 

146,146 

1 

: 274,049 

234,901 

MusalmAniB, j 

4,931 

4,406 

32,379 

26,199 

64,226 

1 

58,966 

101,036 

69,561 

Christians, ... 


... 


• •• 

23 

12 

23 

12 

Total, 

11,716 

9,316 

180,^95 

100,044 

232,997 

1 

206,114 

37 6,608 

314,474 


The non-agriculturists numbered 438,111 souls, or 63-48 per cent, of the 


Comp.ri.on between population in 1872. Tho details of the census 

the return, ot 1868 and returns of 1847 are not worth reproduction, but thoso 
thoteol 1866 . „ loro 1 11- /. . 

of 185o and 1865, as the two first enumerations con¬ 
ducted on uniform principles and with defined objects, should hare a place 
in the district notice. JBetween 1853 and 1865 the changes in area were very 
small, consisting chiefly of a few villages transferred to the Karn&l district. Tho 
most noteworthy fact, however, is the apparently great diminution in the agri¬ 
cultural population. There is, however, no reason to suppose that this is due to 
anything bat error in classification. In 1872 day-labourers and the' mass of 
the agrioultnral population were molnded in the non-agricultoral class chiefly 
because their caste-name denoted a trade. 
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The following table gives the details per parganah for both the census of 
1853 and that of 1866 :— 





Hindus. 

Alusa^mans. 

Total population. 

J s 

il 

I'arganah. 

Males, 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Total. 

Males 

Fo- 

riiales 

Total. 

Mai es. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Total. 

■S2 

J J? 

■e " 

1 -1 ► 

25 

Ph 

M uzaflarna- ( 

f 1865, 

18,738 

16,051 

33,789 

8,406 

7,323 

16,729 

27,144 

22,374 

49,5<8 

82*42 

gar. i 

[ 1853, 

17,597 

14.069 

81,666 

7.419 

6,667 

13,976 

26,016 

2 ,6:^0 

45,642 

82 46 

Baghra, 

1 1865, 
[ 1853, 

18,500 

17,878 

13,963 

14,447 

82,463 
32 326 

6,496 

5,355 

4.951 

4,71 I 

10,447 

10,066 

23,996 

23,233 

16,914 

19,158 

! 42,910 
42,391 

78'8‘i 

82*46 

Cliarthawal, 

1 1865, 
[ 1853, 

16,781 

14,953 

11,086 

11,708 

26,866 

26,661 

6,976 

5,828 

4,769 
4,86‘2 

iO,736 

10,690 

21,767 

20,781 

16,844 

16,670 

37,601 

37,351 

72*82 
79 74 

Pur Chhapdr, 

i 1865, 

13.407 

10,716 

24,122 

3,873 

6,279 

9,152 

17,280 

16 994 

33,274 

! 9*^*66 

[ 1853. 

12,716 

10,163 

22,879 

4,637 

4,248 

8.780 

17,263 

14,406 

31,659 

83 49 

Gordhanpur, 

r 1865, 
[ 1863, 

^3l2 

7,084 

6,793 

6.748 

18,105 

1 2,8.32 

825 

8-4 

7 191 
730 

1,544 

1,604 

8,137 

7,958 

6,512 

6,478 

14,649 

14,436 

80 01 

1 81*4 

Jhanjhana,... 

f 1865, 

16,603 

12,744 

28,347 

1 4,125: 

3,771 

7,h96 

19,728 

i 6,615 

3 6,*; 43 

83 71 

[ 1853, 

16,627 

13,638 

30,165 

4.U5| 

3,831 

7,976 

20,672| 

17,469 

38,U1 

84*61 


( 1865, 

25,175 

20,848 

43,023 

5,761 

5,072 

10,8^3 

30,936j 

25,920 

66,856 

, 83*78 

* 

1 1863, 

28,878 

23,216 

61,694! 5,021! 

4 666 

9,687 

33,399 

1 27,882 

61,28<i 

83 48 

TCnirAnfl. 

r 1865, 

11,174 

9,241 

20,416 

1 9 084 

7,6.1 

16,594 

20.258 

16,752 

.37,010 

82-69 

' i 

[ 1863, 

9,611 

7,916 

17,427 

8,291 

6,892 

15,183 

17,802 

14,808 

32,610' 

83 18 

Thana Bha* ( 

1 1865. 

15,296 

12,50l 

27,796 

1 8,434 

7,992 

16,426 

23,729 

20,493 

44.222 

1 86 36 

wan. \ 

» 1863, 

17,455 

14,596 

3i,051 

9,037 

8,888 

17,926 

26,492 

23,484 

49.97618a 64 

Bida ulij . .« | 

[ 1865, 

8,005 

0,164 

14,169 

4,943 

4,167 

9. no 

12,948 

10,331 

23,279 

79*70 


[ 1853, 

8,906 

7,069 

15,976 

6,069 

5,166 

11,226 

14,965 

12.235 

1 27.200 

1 81*76 

Bhikdrpur,... | 

1 1865, 

20,703 

17,575 

38,278 

7,035 

6,622 

13,657 

27.738 

1 24.197i 61.936 

i 87*s/3 

t1853, 

20,977 

17,447 

.38,424 

6,672 

5,979| 

12,65 l| 

27,649 

23,426 

61,076 

! 84*72 

]Kaiidl]ilai| ... j 

1 1865, 

25,09i) 

21,366 

46,466 

9,102 

7,069 

J6,16l| 

34,192 

28,425 

62,617 

i 83*13 

[, 1863, 

23,891 

19 , 946 ! 

43,837 

6,626 

6 063 

12,689 

30,517 

26,009 

66,626 

85*22 

* Budb^na. j 

[ 1866, 

15,432 

13,467 

28,899 

6.010 

6,59‘2 

11,602 

y 1.442 

19,059 

40,601 

88 88 


> 1853, 

15,648 

13,062 

28,610 

6,021 

5.391 

11,41 2 

21,569 

18,463 

40,022 

86*65 

; Kbitauli, ... | 

18o5, 

17,971 

16,191 

34,162 

6,052 

6,42 9 

11,481 

24,023 

21,620 

45,643 

89 99 


' 1863, 

18,113 

15,006 

33,119 

6,795 

6,437 

11,232 

21,908 

20,443 

41.331 

86*81 

Bbukarheri^ | 

1 1866, 

16,191 

12,576 

27.766 

4,744 

4,449 

9,193 

19,936 

17,024 

36,959 

85*89 


[ 1853, 

14,136 

11,615 

25,761 

4,442 

4.2 i' 

8,669 

18,578 

16,842 

34,420 

86*27 
66 87 
86*3 

r Bbuma Sam*< 
balbcra. { 

: 1865, 

[ 1863, 

14,196 

13,712 

12/074 

11,908 

26,269 

25,620 

4,241 
4,811 

3,942 

4,078 

8,183 

8,889 

18,436 

18,623 

16,016 
Iff, 986 

34.462 

34,509 


12,280 

10,622 

22,902 

6,124 

6,617 

11,641 

16,404 

16,139 

34.643 

87 69 

11,369 

9,866 

21,235 

5,076 

4,961 

10,036 

16,444 

14,827 

31,271 

90*16 

Total, j 

r1666, 

•269,663 

221,976 

491,827 

100,231 

90,164 

190,385 

370,083 

312,129 

662,212 

84*34 
84 46 

t 1863, 

S6S,76l| 

221,420 

490,171 

96,008 j 

86,682 

162,690 

*64,76# 

308,102 

672,861 


The census of 187;S shows a total population numbering 690,082 souls and 


Census of 187 *. 419 inhabitants to the square mile. Of th&se 

498,950 were Hindus, 191,097 were Musalmdns, and 33 
were Christians and others not inoluded in the first twm classes. There were 883 
inhabited villages, giving an average of 0-5 villages to each square mile and 782 
inhabitants to each village. The actual classification of villages shows 207 with 
less than 200 inhabtiants ; 268 with between 200 and 600; 233 with betwewi 
500 and 1,000} 108 with between 1,000 and 2,000, and 54 with between 2,000 
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and 5,000. The towns having a population exceeding 5,000 souls were those 
before given with the addition of Gangeru and Khlitauli. The next table gives 
the parganah details according to religion sex and age : — 


HindiJs. 


Parganahe. 


Muzaffarnagar, 

Boghra, 

Gordhanpur, 

Charthiwttl, 

Pur ChhapAr, 

JhanjbAna, 

Sh&mli, 

Kairdna, 

Tbdna Bhawan 
BidauU, 

Shi! drptir, 
Kandhla, 
Budhdna, 
Khdtauli, 
lihukarheri, .. 
Bbdma Sambal- 
hera. 

Jauli Jdnsath,.. 

Total, 


Up to 16 years. 


Male. 


6,948 
7,3 
3,010 
6,553 
6,252 
6.284 
9,833 
4,495 
6,946 
3,1 3 
8,733 
11,004 
6,40! 
8,016 
6,603 
5,990| 

6,671 


Fe¬ 

male. 


6.351 

6.436 

2.436 
3,92. 
4,090j 
4,8081 
7,331 
3.657 
4.38 
2,266 
6.571 
6,406 
5,165 
f.,274 
4,968 
4,63) 

4.457 


Adults. 


Male. .Female 


11,275 
1 l,V39 

3.6 Uj 
8,397 
7,865' 
9,367 

15,6 17 

6.6 2 4l 

9,1341 

4.6 71 
12.667; 
16,778 

9,4911 
I2,249| 
9,676' 
8,779 

7,775 


110,165 84,3531 163,884 


9,2 93 
9.652 
2,885 
7,04 i 
6,510 
8,09 1 
13,728 
6,869 
7,843 
3,604 
U,i4l 
13,767 
8,207 
10,367 
8,129 
7,687 

6,734 

140,648 


Muhammadanb and otukrs 
NOT BlNDfja, 


Up to 16 year%\ 
Malt 


3.333 
2,248 
361 
2,072 
2,0 *4 
1,494 
1,843 
3,914 
2. 44 
2,050 
2.823 
3,34 1 
2,7u7 
2,558 
2,098 
1 , 88 ) 

2,716 


40,187 


Fe¬ 

male. 


Adults. 


2 647 
1,8.58 
306 
1,639 
1,743 
1,‘^70 
1,53.3 
8.227 
2,.376 
1,694 
2,432 
2,63-* 
2,140 
2,116 
1,781 
1.663 

2,800 


33,144: 


Male. 


6,370 
3,341 
502 
3,316 
2,936 
2,447 
3,216 
5,860 
4,631 
3.1 17 
4,098 
4,609 
3,907 
4,063 
3.309 
2,738| 

3,893 


Fe- 

niHle. 


4,671 

3,06' 

380 

2,956 

2,626 

2,329 

2,756 

6,302 

4,868 

2,817 

3,964 

4,304 

8,567 

3,ti34 

3,009 

2,65^8 

3,551 


Total, 


MjiU*. 


20,926 
24,151 
7,387 
19,86/- 
18,057 
19,592 
30,6 8| 
20,783! 
22,456 
12,897 
26,221 
34,732 
22,506 
26,870 
21,680 
19,388] 

20,055 


Female. 


61,372 50,429 


376,608 


21,902 
20.013 
6.007 
15,502 
14,969 
16,498 
25,3)8 
18,046 
19,4:3 
10,871 
24,108 
29.127 
19,1 69 
22,391 
17.887 
16,602 

17,042 


314,474 


This table shows that the number of Hindu males in 1872 was 274,049, or 45*1 
per cent, of the entire Hindu population; Hindu females number 224,901, or 54*9 
per cent. ; Musalm&n males 101,536, or 53 1 per cent, of the entire Musalmdn 
population, and Mussalman females 89,561, or 46*9 per cent. The percentage 
of Hindus on the total population is 72*3 and of MusalmAns is 27*7, or throe 
Musalmdns to every eight Hindus. The percentage of males on the total popu¬ 
lation is 54*4, and of females is 45*6, whilst the divisional percentages are 54 0 
and 46*0 respectively. 

The statistics relating to infirmities were collected for the first time in 
1872. They show that amongst the total population 
there wore 122 insane persons ( 49 females), or 1*7 
per 10,000 of the population ; 13 idiots (2 females), or 0*1 per 10,000 ; 143 deaf 
and dumb (42 females), or 2*0 per 10,000; 2,538 blind (926 females), or 36*7 
per 10,000, and 227 lepers { 23 females), or 8*2 per 10,000. The statistics as to 
age were also collected for the first time in 1872, and exhibit the following 
results for the Muzaffarnagar district. The table gives the number of Hindus 

and Musalmins according to sex at different ages, 
with the percentage on the total population of the 


Icflraiities. 


Age. 


f 
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same sex and religion. The columns referring to the total population include 
the inhabitants of all creeds, but preserve the sex distinction 

Hindus. Alusalmdns. Total population^ 


Up ti) 1 year, 
Between I and 6, 

» ® ti 

„ 12 „ 20 , 

„ 20 „ 30, 

„ 30 „ 40, 

»> *j 50, 

„ 50 „ 60, 

Above 60 years, 


Hindus. 

Musalmdns. 

Males. 

Percentage on total 
Hindus. 

Females. 

I'ercentageon total 
Hindus. 

Males. 

Percentage on total 
Mnsalmans. 

Females. 

Fercentage on total 
Mnsalmans. 

1 1*8l>2 

4-3 10*37tt 4*6 

4*539 

4*4 4*175 

4*2 

36*763 

13*0 29*6t 7j 13*2 

12*935 

12*7 !l*u7» 

13*0 

43-773 

31*191 13*8 

15*918 

15*6 12*286 

13* 7 

4i>*5H6 

16*9 36*648 16*8 

16*88! 

16*6 14*26 4 

15*9 

6 2-60s 

19-1 43*67-3 19 4 

19*467 

19*i 17*697 

.9*7 

.‘ly*: 12 

14-2 33*229 14*7 

14*431 

14*2 12*976 

14*1 

24*526 

8-9 22*214 9-8 

9*241 

9*1 8*637 

9*6 

13 0<3 

4*7 12*179 5*4 

6*4 1*2 

5*:i 4*987 

S'b 

6-806 

‘>•4 6-707 2*9 

1 

2*720 

2*0 2*861 

3*1 


5#*526 2-5 9 668 3 0 


Tlie proportion of Hindu males under twelve to the total Hindu po^uU- 
tion is 33-3 per cent., and of Hindu females is 32-9 per cent. Amongst Musal- 
luaiis the percentages aro 317 and 31-4 respectively. Taking "the quin¬ 
quennial periods up to 15 years of age, or 0 to 5, 5 to 10, and jo"o 15 years, 
the percentage of both sexes to the total population is 14-91, 12-5, and 113 
respectively, or taking females only, the numbers are 15-2, 12 0, and 10-2 per 
cent. Here, as in other districts of this division, females are slightly in’ 
excess of males -n the first period and considerably below them in the other 
two. In the third period males show 12-3 and females only 10-2 per cent. 
Again, taking the whole population of the .same sex and religion only, the pro¬ 
portion of Hindu males of the ages of 10 to 15 to all the Hindu males is 6 - 9 ' 
and of Hindu females to all the Hindu females is 5-fi; whilst MusalmAns show 
6-8 and 5-5 per cent, respectively. The proportion of Hindu males of the ages 
from 13 to 20 to the total of the same sex and religion is 15-6 per cent., and of 
Hindu females is 14*7 per cent.; whilst Musalmdns show 15-4 and 14-8 pw cent, 
respectively. These results support the conolusion arrived at by Mr Plowden 
that the enumeration of females from 10 to 15 years of age is defective. 

Distributing the Hindu population, numbering 498,950 souls, amongst the 
Castes. four great classes of the census returns, we have 40,654 

, , Brahmans ( 18,212 females), 15,470 Bain,its (6 13 a 

Saniyas (19,106 females), and all other castes numlired 
400,627 souls, of whom 181,453 were females. Amongst the Brahmans 

Brahman*. belonged to the great Gaiir tribe of the Qanr 

division; there wore 72 Samidh-s,. 384 were Aciiarajs, 
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Saras vats. 


109 were Bliafs, 223 were Dakauts, 332 were Kanaujiyas, 441 were Sarasvatff^ 
and 155 wore Sarwariyas. Besides those clans there were a few belonging to 
the Bharaddhvaj, Gujrati, Kashmiri, Mahir&st, Shaivi, and other subdivisions. 
The Maithila Brahmans form a tribe of the great Gaur division and are found 

scattered in small numbers in almost every district, 

Maithils. 

The tribe has four divisions *,—Maitliil, Saratri, Joga and 
Chaugola, and is very numerous and powerful in its proper home, Tirhut and 
the adjoining districts of the Benares division. The Sarasvats are also a tribe 

of the Gaur division of Brahmans, and are named after 

Sarasvats. 

the sacred rive** S'lrasvati, now a dry nsla, but once a 
broad river which watered fertile plains and rich fields in the early home of the 
Aryans to the west of the Jumna. There can be no doubt that these Sarasvats are 
one of the oldCvSt of all the Brahmanical tribes, and represent a division which 
has come down from the remotest antiquity. The subdivisions of the tribe 
in these provinces are the following :—B'iwanj Ui Sarasvat, Ashtbans S4ras- 
vat, Shatbans Sarasvat, Panjajati S'lrasvat, B'lhari, Bhunjahi, Kashmiri, 
Dogare, anti Suradhvaj. The first of these, as its name implies, includes fifty- 
two clans ; the second hns eight clans ; the third six clans, and the fourth five 
clans. The more common subdivisions found in this district are the Kash¬ 


miri, Siiradhva, jand Bawanj iti. Amongst tlie clans of the BAwanjati the follow¬ 
ing titles occur:—Basude, Bijara, Randc, Mcrha, Mustdl, Angal, Sudan, and 
Hastir, The Par&sur gotra of the Panjajati subdivision has the title Tikkhe, 
the BhArgav gotra has the title Kamariya and the Gautam gotra has the title 
Jhingan, Amongst the Ashtbans clans are the Bh -raddhvaj with the title 
Pathak; Kasyap called Sori, Gautam called Tiwari, Parasur called Shand, and 
Suvarniya called BhAraddhvaji. Amongst the Baliari clans are the KisnAtri 
with the title SArada, Garg with the title Narada, Sandel with the title NAbha^ 
and Monas with the title Chitrkotiya, besides numerous others, SArasvats or 
SArasAts are numerous in the upper Daub. In 1872 there were over 6,000 
in the district of Dehra Dun and over 2,000 in Meerut. They are amongst the 
most respectable of the Brahman families, and still, to a certain degree, preserve 
their ancient simplicity of manner. 

The BAhtis or Bohras are sometimes classed amongst the subdivisions of the 
Gaur tribe of the great Gaur division, under the name 
ofPalliwals, but they are now so completely separated 
from the Brahmans as a body that they are usually regarded as one of the 
miscellaneous tribes of Brahmanical origin. Other names for this tribe are 
Athwariya, BArhar, and KAinya. These Bohras are immigrants from MArwAr, 
and are called Palliwal from their original seat, Palli, They are the great 
usurers and pawnbrokers of the upper DuAb, and are a wealthy, pushing 
unscrupulous race who have made good use of the opportunities aflTorded by our 
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courts to obtaiu possession of a considerable amount ol landed property. They 
are doiosied for their roguery and trickery, and the derivation ot the names by 
which they are known shows the estimation in wliich they are held- The 

continually revolving nature of their dealings,” writes Sir IL M. Elliot, and 
monthly visits to oacli of their deljtors, have, with reference to the constant 
revolutions of the Persian wheel (rdhat) and buckets, procured thcio the 
dcsi<i*nation of Rahtis or tbihatis,” The name Bohra is derived from ^ heolidr* 
or ^ trade,’ and may bo roudorod as ‘the trader.’ The name Athbariya ur 
Atbwariya, which signifies ^ weekly,’ refers to a ]>orson who treansacts his busi¬ 
ness weekly, and to the Bohras who collect their interest every week, a prac¬ 
ticed followed by the Ralitis wlien they first (%ame from Marvvir and settled in 
these provinces towards the close of the last century, Barhar similarly refers 
to the division of the tribe who used to collect their interest every day. The 
name Kuinya is duo to their frequent use of the word ^ kdin^ ^ why,’ ‘ where¬ 
fore,’ in their daily trausacjtions. Palli in Marvnir was held by a community 
of Brahmans who invited iShiuji and SoLram, the grandsons of Jaichandra, the 
last RtUhor ruler of Kanauu to assist them against the Miaas and M.airs of the 
hills aronnd Palli. The Ratliors accepted tlio invitation, defeated the Minas, 
and, in reward, received lands in Palli which thus formed the nucleus of their 
possessions in Marwar.* The Rathors soon added to their first acquisi¬ 
tions the lands of the Brahmans by the murder of the In^ads of the commiuiity 
during the holi festival. The survivors remained in their ancient home and 
devoted themselves to conim<:rce, so that in a short time Palli became the great 
commercial mart of western RaJwAra, electing its own magistrates both for 
municipal regulations and the arbitration of all matters connected with th(?ir 
commercial pursuits, and having a mint of its own. Subsequently, when 
Mdrwdr was devastated by the Muhauirmidans, the Raja called for a general 
contribution, which tlie Brahmans of Palli refused oii account of their caste. 
The Raja was enraged at this and placed a number of their headmen in con¬ 
finement, and in revenge many of the Brahmans committed suicide, but instead 
of being terrified at having caused the deatlis of so many Brahmans, the Raja 
expelled them from his territories, and the Palliwals emigrated to Bikanir^ 
Dbdr, Jaisalnier, the Sindh valley, and those Provinces. Sir H, M. Elliot 
separates the K4inyas and Eahtfs from the Bohras, and calls the former an in¬ 
ferior class who lend money to agriculturists and others in a small way, 
generally by tens, and for every ten rupees take a bond for twelve rupees, pay¬ 
able byinstalments of one rupee per mensem.” The Bohras have larger deal¬ 
ings with the higher classes, and, like the Rahtis, are eager to acquire possession 
of profitable estates. There is, however, this difference between the two, that 
while ^hits will only take money for money, the Bohras are ready to yeceiv o 

* Tod’s Kajasthan II. 13?; I., 601. ^ 
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Rajputs. 


property as well in exchange. In Bombay many have become MusalmAna and 
form an important section of the trading community. Tod says that the Palli- 
wals never marry out of their own tribe and giv^e a sum of money for their 
wives. They worship the bridle of a horsc^ a custom which loads Tod to iden* 
tify them with the priests of the Skythian-Palli race. Unlike other castes Palli- 
wals eat and drink with the Mahabrahman tribe, wlio accept gifts for the dead 
thirteen days after death, a practice v'diicli is lield in great disrepute by all 
other classes of Brahmans. In this district, during the currency of the past 
settlement, Buhras have acquired l)y purchase 7,788 acres of land chiefly in par- 
ganahs Muzaffarnagar, Blmkarheri, and Chartliawal. 

Amongst the Rajputs tlio most iiuineroiis tril)e is the Chauhan (4,998). 

Next comes the Pundi'r (4,1)12), Jhotiy&na or Jhatiyana 
(2,106), Bisen (631), Snrajbansi (625), Polast (329), 
wdiich is really a clan of the Pundir tribe, Kaebiiwdba (533), Gabarw&r (272), 
Dbakara (173), Chbonkar (149), Cadgiijar (167), Ihiranwar (149), Tomar 
(105/, besides small nnmb 'rs ol’ the B iis, Bithu i, Biiuiphar, Chandrabansi, 
Galliot, Gauruhar, Gaur, Ja lubansi, Kharg, R ithor, aud Raj war clans. The 
Bundirs or Bnrirs are of the same tribe' as those in Sabaranpur and form an 
irnpoiiant eleuK'nt of the Rajput population in Aligarh, wliere a colony from 
8aharanpur made an early sdilemont. Tiu^ Bisena (daiin to bo descendants 
of the same stock from which the Kaja of Saiempur Majhanli, in the Goraklrpur 
district, is descended. Those In tliis district are petty agriculturists, chiefly of 
tlie Parasur (jotra. The Baranwars are an obscure tribe, probably a gotra of 
some lorgotbm tribe, and are called after the town of Baran or Bulandshahr. 
Gaharw rs conm*ct themselves with the dynasty of that clan which onco ruled 
in Kanaiij. The Ganrabars are an obscure tribe, hero said to be descended 
from the Ciiamar Gaurs, and to liavc some connection with the Ahfrs. Gahlots 
and Chlionkars are noticed under the Aligarh district, J ^dubansis under Muttra, 
Banaphars under Hamirpur, RUhors uinler Eta, and Pundirs under Saharan- 
pur. Here, as eloswhere, there arc numerous minor castes of obscure origin, 
many of which have arisen from social dilForences caused by marriage contrary 
to caste rule and from breach of caste etiquette. Tiieso new castes have by 
degrees both in number and in influence attained to the position of separate 
tribes, and have in their turn given rise to fresh subdivisions. 

The dhotiyaiias or Chliotiyanas about Jaula are by common consent Kachh- 
wahas of the original stock and Kasyap got^ and are 
probably the same as the Kachhwahas of the Antarbod 
(dnob) who are so frequently mentioned by Chand as the allies of Prithir&j. 
They are, too, said to have assisted Visala Deva in his invasion of Qujr&t in 
the middle of the eleventh century, and, in any case, must have been amongst 
the earliest Rajput colonists of the district. The name Jhotiyana is said to bo 
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derived from Jhotw.tra in the Jaipur State, wlieiice they camo liore, and they 
once held a ehaiirdsi, with a Haja of tlua'r own. at Tisang. Kacldiwahas are also 
found in Meerut, Bulaiid-hahr, Et wall, Ali.i^arh, Eta, and Jalaun. To tlie 
north-west of the distiT t. close to the Saharanpiir border, there is a chauhisl 

(or colony of twentyJoiir villages) held by Chaulian 
Chauhins. Rajpvits. These villages cluster around Clian;'4na, the 

parent village, and are still lor the most jiari in the hands of their founders* 
The Chauhdns trace their origin to Prithiraj, and through him to Sainbhar. 
Near the junction of the Hindan with the west Kali Nadi there is a cliauhiai 
of Rajimts of the Bomwal or Sombausi clan and Atri (fot comprising eight 
villages in this district and sixteen villages in tlie neighbouring district of 
Meerut. Their principal village in this district is Incliliauli, and in Meerut is 
Burhaddna. 


Baniyas chiefly belong to the Agarwul (37,354), Chhoti Saran (1,824), 

. Mahesri (177), Bislinoi (155), Saraugi (1,59-0, Agrahri, 

Pasa, (data, Gindauriya^ Dnsri Saran, Rastaugi, Rorh, 
and R:ija-ki-baradari subdivisions. The Dasa is the same as the Raja-ki- 
barildari, and is a subdivision <d' the Agarwiil division. It obtained the second 
name from one Rataii Chand Dasa, a resident of Miranpur, who rose to dis¬ 
tinction and bigli oflic.. under the Sayyids of Jansulli during tho reign of 
Farrukhsiydr. The Dasas are descendants ot a slave-girl of Ugrasen and 
are divided into Dasas and Kadiini Dasas. Many of the former are Jainas, 
but this difference in religion does not prevent them ironi eating and diinking 
together or intermarrying. Tho Bishnoi Baniyas are more a religious sect 
than a tribe and are recruited from variou.s tribes, including Rajputs, Brah¬ 
mans, and Baniyas. Tho Rorhs have three divisions—tlie Khattri, Lahauri, 
and Rorh, and are chiefly arkaU and daJdls (or brokers). Mahesi is are of tho 
Jaina sect. Agrahris soern to he a mixed caste and wear the sacred thread. 
They are more numerous in the Benares division than in the upper Duab, and 
are divided into several classes, such as the Uttaraha, Pachhawan, Bandrasi, 
Pdnehara, Ddldmau, Mabuliya, Ajudhiyabasi, and Chhednawe. The Rastaugis 
trace iheir origin to Araethi in Oudh, and are divided into the Amothiya, 
Mauhdriya, and Indrapatiya classes. The Giiidauriya and Gata are obscure 
subdivisions of the Baniya class, of whoso origin nothing is known. All 
through the upper Dudb, the Agarwdlas and their divisions—the PaehLain, 
Purbiye, Dakhinddhi, Utarddhi, Churdwfile, Jaisalmeriye, Dasa and Pancha— 
are the most prominent, numerous, active and intelligeiit portions of the trad¬ 
ing community. 

The Jainas form one of the most important sections of the mercan- 


Jainas. 


tile community, and for their influence and wealth 
are particularly deserving of notice, lliey allow of 
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I'iglity-four ^ac7i/ias or r/oircfs ill those provinces, the names of which are as 
follows^ 4— 


Oswi'il. 

Sdil. 

Lameru. 

Ciiradh Will. 

Srirnal. 

1 Jhundiya. 

Mtihiira. 

Niksjjala, 

Sri Srimal. 

Padnmvaii Panwar. 

('lolalani. 

Khandiya. 

Srimali Pattan. 

Jaisala. 

Harhfluura. 

Paraur. 

P<)r\val, 

Golabare. 


Sainaiya. 

Kli.’iiidelwal. 

Hu mar. 

hiihari. 

Jhaimiiya. 

I’idliwal. 

Kumanera. 

Hadguja ra. 

CMiaasakc, 

A jjnrwiil. 

Janacheni. 

Ghnrlawa 1. 

I )usakc. 

T/ohivfi. 

(jrihdpati. 

Baghelwfil. 

Aaot hi. 

Jaiswal. 

Naimawar. 

Saurati. 

Hakasc, 

Biiabhara. 

1 Ivharana. 

Murliuvdl. 

Golaragha rc 

Laniechu. 

i Biirhela, 

Cluioriya. 

I’ataniys. 

Golarara. 

Malu'lwdl. 

Httiu lcp(d. 

! )iirhiyc. 

Thadiya. 

Addhowal. 

Barligi. 

Uaiuaiya. 

Bagherwal. 

Piikviwai. 

Puriya. 

Ba rajatiya. 

Mahesri. 

Posival. 

Ithuriya. 

Sri pa la. 

Golapurab. 

KIi.Mrcwal, 

Mewari ya. 

Bi'iiisri { d!a. 

Dasa. 

Marc Will. 

Ayodhyalnisi, 

Khaoln. 

(illjar Gaur. 

Vara Iliya. 

Kama gai n . 

Bareli wdl. 

Goia. 

Ncma. 

(^harmigara. 

Kaiiaujiya. 

Mudcla. 

Girnsirwal. 

Kathara!. • 

Kapur^ ul. 


Most of those gachhas do not eat together, nor can they intermarry with caeli 
other. Much has been written about the Jainas, both in India and in Eng¬ 
land, by Colebrooke, Buchanan, Stevenson, Ward, D(damaino, Franklin, Wilks, 
Erskine, Dubois, and others, but the best and most useful account of the sect 
in Upper India is that given by H. II. Wilson, from whoso notice I shall give 
a short account of their tenets aiid }K.)sition. I have made' several eflbrts to 
obtain some local information regarding their customs in Meerut, hut failed 
to gather any but the vaguest statements whicli were entirely worthless for 
record.^ The Jainas are divided into two principal divisions, the Digamba- 
ras or sky-clad, i. e., naked Jainas, and Svetambaras or white-robed. The 
tiachersof the former division, however, no longer go naked, but wear coloured 
garments, and con fine the disuse of clothes to the time of eating, wdien they throw 
off their wrap|)er when receiving food from their disciples. B(‘sides these two 
great divisions tluM'c are several minor ones, but the differences in doctrine and 
practice are trivial and of little imj>ort. Amongst them mention may be made 
of the Miila Sanglii-^, who use brushes of peacock’s feathers, wear red garments 
and receive alms in their hands: the Kashta Sanghis, who make their images 
of wood and employ brashes of the tail of tlie ydk; the Terah Panthis, Bis 
Panthis, Bhishana Panthis, Dundiyas and Baravegfs. Besides these denomi¬ 
nations all Jainas are divided into Yatis and Sravakas, the former of whom 
lead a religious life, depending upon the alms of the latter. Many Yatis are 


‘ These names diifer slij^htly from those given in H. H. Wilson's list, and are taken from a 
** BarnaiiA’a'' published in Benares. * See H, H. Wilson^s works (Ed. Host.) I., 276, in 

which a so ramary of the bibliography of the Jaina literature is given. He also refers to 
Oolebrooke*s Essays, 243, 28 ); Catalogue of the Makenzie MSS.; Trans, K. A. Soc, London. I., 
418, 620, 631,; 11 , 270 ; t-alc. Quart. Mag. Ward’s lliiidoos; Buchanan’s Travels in Mysore ; 
Wilks’ Historical Sketch of the South of India; Erskine’s Journal, Bombay Literary Society, 
ic. Their great place of pilg* image in llio Upper Di 6':) is Hastindpur. 
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engaged in trade or possess maths and mandirs, but they never officiate as priests, 
leaving this to a properly trained Brahman. Tlio Yatis are sometimes collected 
in maths, called by them poshdlas. The seeulai- Jainas in those provinces 
worship almost c.\cliisively I’jirasram (Parsvan/ith) and Maliabir (Mahdvira 
f^vaini or Varddhaniiina) il'e twenty-third and twenty-fourth Tirthankams of 
the present age. Tlndr temples generally consist of an oblong or square room 
surrounded by an oi)en |)ortico. On one side is an altar-piece of several stages, 
.and in the centre of the upper tier sits the principal deity supported by two 
other ar/(a<*, while the remainder are ranged upon the lower tiers. The spire is 
usually arranged in compartments like leaves and is surmounted by ,a pole resemb¬ 
ling a flag-staff which terminates in a gilt knob. The Jaina teinplo atllfithras 
is a jjarticularly fine building. 

The Jaina works in the various languages spoken by them are exceedingly 
, nuim'rous and voluminous. Like the Hindus, they have 

Literature and tenets. ^ > .7 * “'o 

a series of works called Purana.s, giving the legendary 
hi.story of their Tirthankaras or deified teaclmrs ; .such are the Adi, Ullara, ClidmiUn- 
da lid;/n and Chatiirvmsati I'liranafi. Other classes of works are the charitras, 
which are generally devoted to the marvellous history of some Tirthankara or other 
holy porsonago, .as the Pdj/jnpdda Charifra, &c. The Jainas have also their 
writers on philosophy, grammar, astronomy, medicine, jihysics, and nialhematics 
so that, altogether, their liioraturo aifords ample materials for a description of 
their tenets and religious customs. Mr. II. H. Wilson gave a list of over one 
hundred Jaina works cither in his possession or in the library of the Sanskrit 
College in Calcutta, and numtionod the existence of a mnnher of works called Sid~ 
dhdntas and Agomas, which arc to the Jainas what the Vedas are to the Hindus 
Hemachandra, a Julua writer of the twelfth century, calls the principal authori¬ 
ties of a sacred character acknowledged by the Svet.imbara^’, Angas, of which 
there are eleven, or with a supplementary division, twelve. With tlieso are con¬ 
nected the Updngas or inferior Angas and the Farms, which are so c die 1 because 
they were drawn up before the Angas. Those last are fourteen in number, and 
treat of the chief tenets of the sect on moral subjects. Those writin<Ts have 
never yet been thoroughly examined, and only very small portions of them have 
been edited and explained, so that our knowledge of the religious history of this 
important sect is as yet far from complete. 

The tenets which chiefly distinguish the Jainas fr m the Hindus are 
Tenetg of the Jaina*. briefly, their denial of the divine origin and infalli¬ 

bility of the "V edas ; the reverence paid by them to 
the saints who have by their self-denial and austerities attained to a position 
superior even to the gods, and their extreme tenderness of animal life. Their 
disregard of the authority of the Vedas is common to the Juiuas with the 
followers of Buddha, and involves a neglect of the rites which they prescribe. 
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lu fact it is these rites which iieecssarily include some disregard of animal 
life that impugns the sanctity of the Vedas themsclv^es in the eyes of the Jainus. 
The worsliip of holy men is also cotnmon to both Jainas and Bauddhas. Tlie 
latter out of their celestial hierarchy usually confine tlndr devotions to seven 
Buddhas ; tlie Jainas extend this number to twenty-four, and enumerate 


twenty-four of their jKist age or Avasar/rini; tweiity-foar of the present age 
and twenty-four of tlie future. The twentv-foiir of the present age are ; — 


No. 

Name. 

Symbol. 

No. 

Name. 

Symbol.* 

1 

Adinath or Varishabha, 

Pull, 

1.^ 

Vimalai d‘b, 

Boar. 

s 

Ajitandtb. 

Elephant. 

14 

Auantaiiatb or Aniinta- 

Poreupine. 

a 

Sambhurdih, 

Horse. 


jita. 


4 

Abhalnaridana*^^!], 

Monkey. 

15 

DharrDatid!:hf 

Thunderbolt 

6 

Suriiatinath, 

(’bak vva-cbakwi 

Id 

SantandUi. 

Antelope. 

(loat. 

€ 

Supadniar athor Padoja- 

Lotus. 

17 

Kantbanath, 


prabhu. 


18 

Amndth, 

l^iah. 

7 

Suparswarath or Supa> 

Sivddika. 

19 

Malliidb, 

Pinnacle. 


rasa. 


2(» 

Munisuvrata, 

Tortoise 

8 

Chandraprabbu, 

Crescent moon. 

21 

Namii dth, ... 

Lotus with stock. 

9 

Puftbpatid’ita or Suida- 
1 a.b. 

Alligator. 

22 

Nemindth, 

Shell. 



23 

Parswandth or Paras- 

Serpent, 

10 

Sitaiai d h. 

Tree or flower. 


idm. 

11 

Sri Ansei.d .h or Sriyasa, 

Uhinoceros. 

24 

Varddhumdna or Ma- 

Lion. 


Vasupadya or Vasupuj- 

Buffalo. 


hdbir. 



ya. 






But of those the twenty-third and twenty-fourth, or Parasnun and Malui- 
bir, have superseded all their predecessors and engross the dev^otions of the 
Jainas of the present day. The generic names applied to tliese saints show the 
Jaina notions of their attributes. The saint is Jn^atfmibhuy or lord of the 
world ; Tirtliakara^ or one who has passed over {tiryate anena)^ that is, the world 
compared to the ocean ; Kevatiy or the possessor of kevalay or 8j>iritual nature ; 
Arhatj or one who is entitled to the homage of gods and men; and Jina^ or 
the victor over all human passions aud infirmities. Besides these general 
epithets there are others of a more specific nature referring to the form of the 
body, voice, hair, nails, &c., and his superhuman powers. Each of the twenty- 
four Jinas, too, are distinguished from each other in colour, stature and longe¬ 
vity. Two are red, two white, two black, and the rest are of a rich yellow¬ 
ish brown. Each, in order, decreases in size and age until the last but one 
Jina, like the last Buddha, lives only one hundred years, and the last^ Jina 
seventy-tw’o years. 

Mr. H. H. Wilson gives a summary of the life of Mahivira or Mahdbir 
^ from the Mahdvira Cluxritra of Hemachandra. The 

first birth of MahAbir took place at an unknown time 
as Nayasara, the head-man of a village in the country of Vijaya, His next was 
as Marfcbi, the grandson of the first Tirthankani Rishabha. Wo next find 
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liim as Visvabluita, prince of Rajagriha; then as Vasuclex^a, the foo of Hjagriva. 
He then successively became a lion, a Chakravartti Raja, the devotee Nandana, 
and finally the Tfrthankara MaliAvira, born in a family of the line of Iksh\aku 
at Pavana in Bbarata Kshetra. Mababir early adopted an ascetic life, fol¬ 
lowing the tenets of the Digambara division, and living chiefly in Behdr 
and the adjacent provinces. During his wanderings he visited Rdjagriha, 
Si'dvasti, Vaii-dli and Kausarnbhi, and in the last place attained to kevoJa or 
spiritual knowledge, the only knowledge. He then proceeded to Apapapuri 
in Behdr, where ho began his instriictit)ns and secured many disciples from 
among the Brahmans, tlie most celebrated of whom was Gautama or Indra- 
bhuti, whom some identify without reason, with the Gautama of the Bauddhas. 
From the conversations hotweon Mahahfr and his discnples it would appear 
that they recognised the vital princi[)le as a real existence animating, in dis¬ 
tinct portions, distinct bodies, and condemned to sufler the consequences of its 
actions by migrations through various forms. Tlie reality of elementary 
matter is also asserted, as well as of gods, demons, lioaven and liell. The final 
state of the vital and sentient principle is left raflier obscure, but as its 
actual and visible extaiipti n from human acts is taught, it follows that it is 
exempt from their consetpumccs or repeated births in various shapes, and, 
therefore, ceases to be in any sensible or suflering form.” 

Mahabir, then, aitmded by his followers, wandered about to various places 
disseminating tlie Jaina tenets and making numerous converts. He again 
came to l<ing Sasiiiiika of Kausiirnbhi, in the modern district of Allahabad, 
and remained with In'm ui.iny days. 'Humce he returned to Apiipapuri with 
a following of oadbu?’ and vSadhwis, or lady men and women ? Sramanas, or 
ascetics .versed in the fourteen Purvas ; Avadhijiuim's, or those who know the 
limits or laws ; Kevalis, or those detached from acts ; Manovits, possessors of 
inbdlectiial wisdom ; Vadis, controversialists ; and Sravakas, the male laity, 
Mahabir died at Apapapuri on the day of the new moon of Karttik, in the 
seventy-second year of his ago. In a passage in his life it is prophesied that 
when 1669 years have elapsed from the deatli of Mahabir, Kumura Pdla of 
Analiilla Pattan in Gnjrat siiould become a convert to the w^orship of Jina. 
The conversion of Kuiruira actually took place about 1174 A.D., so that the 
death of Mahabir, according to Hemachandra, must Lave taken place about 
495 B.O. ; other Jaina authorities from the south of India give the date as 
663 B.C., and some from Bengal as 636 B.O, 

The leading tenets of the Jaina belief may now be briefly described. They 
General view of Jaina do not acknowledge a first cause, nor do they admit of 
^***'*^^' soul or spirit as separate from the living principle. 

All existence is divisible into—life Cj^raJ or the living principle, and 
inertia or the various modifications of inanimate matter. Both 
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are uncreated and imperishable. Agiiii, all objects are arranged under nine 
tattwas or categories, truths or existences :—jio a or life in its various forms 
subdivided into those with mobility as animals, men, &c., and those without, as 
the products of the four elements, plants, &(;. (2) Ajioa^ or objects and proper¬ 

ties devoid of consciousness and life. (3) Pimi/i, or good, whatever is the cause 
of happiness to living beings. (4) Pdpay or ill, as opposed to the preceding. 
(5) Asravity or the sources from which the evil acts of living beings proceed, in¬ 
cluding the organs of sense, |)assions, evil acts, evil pursuits. (6) Samvaray which 
is that by whicli acts are collected or impeded, such as attention, endurance, 
secrecy, &c. (7) JSu'jara is the religious practice that destroys mortal impuri¬ 

ties or penance. (8) Bandha is the integral association of life with acts as 
milk with water, fire with tow, tic. ; and (9) Moksha^ or the liberation of the 
vital principal from the bonds of action. ‘‘ From tlie details of these nine 
tattim»y'‘ writes Mr. Wilson, “ the whole Jain system may bo oollocted, but the 
form only the text on which further subtleties are Ibunded, and they leave the 
end and scope of all the doctrine or the attainment of uliiiuate liberation singu¬ 
larly indistinct. The moksha or nirvdn of the Jains is exemption from the in¬ 
cidents of life, and, above all, from the necessity of being born again ; but in 
what state the living principle subsists after it is soexemptel does not very 
satisfactorily appear.*’ In one state, indeed, the bodily individuality remains, 
and in others the Siddhas) the pure existences correspond with our notions 
of spiritual existences having an impassive ami inappreciable form. Mr. Oole- 
brooke observes :—It is not annihilation but unceasing apathy which they 
(Jainas and Bauddhas) understand to be the extinction of their saints and which 
they esteem to be supreme felicity worthy to be sought by practice of mortifi¬ 
cation as well as by the acquisition of knowledge.” 

All Jainas believe in the essential principles declared in the tattwas, but there 
are some differences in the practices of the Svetam- 
Differences of r t al. j Digambaras, and in the duties of the lay and 

religious orders. The Svetambaras decorate the images of the Tirthankaras 
with ornaments of gold and jewels, a practice in which they are not followed by 
the Digambaras. The former say that there are twelve heavens and sixty-four 
Indras, while the latter increase the number of heavens to sixteen and the num¬ 
ber of deities to one hundred. The SvetAmbaras allow their spiritual guides to 
eat out of vessels, while the Digambaras feed their preceptors with their own 
hands. The Digambaras deny that the brush, waterpot, &c., are essential to the 
character of an ascetic, and they assort that no woman can obtain nirvdn, and that 
the Angas are not the work of the immediate disciples of the Tirthankaras, but of 
subsequent teachers or Aebdryas. The Yatis or clerical section of the Jainas 
are expected to follow a life of abstinence, taciturnity and continence, while the 
Srdvakas or lay portion worship the saints and all holy men. They all hold 
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that there are five great duties : refraining from injury to life, 

truth, honesty, chastity and freedom from wordly desires: four groat merits 
(dharmas), liberality, gentleness, piety and penanne; and three sorts of restraint: 
government of the mind, body, and tongue. To these some minor instructions 
of a formal nature are added as purificatory and ceremonial. On the whole, the 
system is calculated to produce a quietism which renders the believer regarilless 
of what may happen both here and hereafter. 

The system of worship is simple. A Yati may dispense with ceremonial 
observances, and a lay Jaina need only visit tbo temple once a day, walk 
round it three times, bow to the imaj^os of the Tirthankaras, and offer some 
flowers or fruit with a mantra such as tlie following : Naina Arihantdnam^ 

Namo Siddhdnanif Namo Arijanam, Nimo Updjydnamy Namo Loen Sabba Sad- 
Mnam:' Salutation to the Arhats, Siddhas, Sages, Teachers, and to all the holy, 
devout persons in the world,” A morning prayer is also repeated:— Icliehhdmi 
khama sanumo bandiyonjo manjdyt nisidyey mdthena vanddniL'' I beg forgive¬ 
ness, O Lord, for your slave; whatever evil thoughts the night may have 
produced, I bow with my head.” A portion of some holy book is then 
geuerally read by a Yati, after which the worshipper proceeds to his home. 
The priest and attendant on the images is a Brahman. The Jains do not deny 
tho existence of the Hindu gods, and both Devi and Sarasvati are worshipped 
by them in these provinces, in subordination, however, to ParasrAm and 
MahAbir. The only rites followed on births aro the marking the top of the 
head with perfumes and sandal tvrelve days after birth. Marriage and crema¬ 
tion ceremonies are much the same as with Hindus, except that tho Vaidik 
mantras are o .dtted. Parasnath and PApapuri in Bengal, mount Abu in 
Ajmer, and Girinar in Gujrdt are the great Jaina shrines. Their holidays com¬ 
memorate events in tlie lives of their saints, but they also observe the Basant- 
ydtra, Sripanchami, and the second, fifth, eighth, eleventh and twcH’th days of tho 
lunar month. On these days no new work should be commenced, no journey 
should be undertaken, and fasting and continence should be observed.^ 

The following list gives the names and the numbers of the other castes” 

Other castes census returns arranged in alphabetical order, 

and includes all the Hindu castes which have not been 
placed under the previous three divisions. The classification appears to be very 
imperfect, for there are many clans given here which appear to be mereof 

1 1 must refer to Mr. Wilson for his note on the origin of the Jain faith (Works, I, 82^) and its 
connection with Buddhism. He writes That it is the moat recent of all the systems rnrsned 
in Hindustan Is rendered highly probable by the extravagances in which it dealt, byt he doctrine 
it opposes to those of all other schools, and by the comparatlTely recent date of many Jain authors 
of celebrity and of monumental relics, but at what period it actually took its rise it is not easy to 
determine.'* He admits them to be a distinct sect ten or twelve centuries ago, but questions their 
being of any note or importance at a much earlier time. 

68 
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clans really belonging to the Brahman, Rajput and Baniya sul>divisions, such 
as Bohras, Dhusars, Chaiihdns, Jaiswars, Ac.:— 


Aheriya, 

... 

47 

Jaisw4r, 

25 

Patwa, 


199 

Ahir, 

Pan gar, 

... 

508 

Jat 

Julaha. 

66,759 

R^maiya, 


15 


10 

9580 

itangar, 


5 

Banjara, 

... 

3,451 

Kachhi, 

193 

Rawa, 


124 

Barhia, 

... 

I0,46t 

Kahir, 

40.452 

Uiwari, 


37 

Bawariya, 


610 

Kaliil, 

J.774 

Saisi, 

... 

1,163 

Bhaddri, 


SS4 

Kamboh, 

1,004 

Saini, 


16,485 

Bband, 

Bharbhunja, 

... 

U 

Kanjar, 

48 

Sial, 


1,578 

... 

1,985 

Karpri, 

36 

Shoragar, 


96 

Bhat, 


1,140 

K^yath, 

863 

Shutarban, 

• •• 

20 

Bohra, 

... 

630 

Khakrob, 

26,720 

Sikh. 


14 

Chamar, 

... 

96,921 

Khatik, 

1,583 

> onar. 


4,250 

Chbipi, 

••• 

1,594 

Khattri, 

908 

Sud, 


6 

Chauhan, 


201 


549 

Taga, 


11,947 

Dabgar, 


1 

Kumhar, 

12,966 

Taaioli, 


94 

Darei, 

... 

1,803 

Kurmi. 

)5 

Toll, 


16 

Dhanak, 

... 

189 

Kiizahgar, 

15 

Tharhera, 


181 

Dhobi 


790 

Dodhfl, 

11.18 

Vaiahnu, 


81 

Dhuna, 

... 

SO 

Loh4r, 

43,83 

Bairagi, 


620 

Dom, 


41 

Mi 11 mar. 

522 

Barwa, 


124 

Dhusar, 


9 

M41i. 

7,965 

Fakir, 


636 

Oadahla, 


97 

Alallih, 

129 

Goshain, 


1,193 

Gadaria, 


1.3, J07 

Meo, 

1 

Jogi. 


9,069 

Gbofii, 

... 

1 

Mochi, 

233 

Gurkha, 


9 

Gola, 

... 

157 

Nat, 

456 

Gond, 


11 

G Cijar, 

Hajjara, 


24,899 
8.448 ' 

Orh. 

PSsi, 

6,87 4 

2 

Purabiya, 

... 

70 


The Banjiras are scattered tliroughoat the district in small colonies and 
are now almost entirely tillers of the soil ; as cultivators they are still very back¬ 
ward, and in their small impoverished settlements, carts are only now beginning 
to come into use. 


The Bawariyas (Bhowreeah8)or Bauriyas or Bbauriyas claim descent from Raj¬ 
put fathers and trace their orimn to Bikanfr. They were 
Uauriyas. * o 

probably included amongst the predatory tribes inha¬ 
biting the hill country south of Dohli, mentioned by the Muhammadan historians 
under the generic name of Mcw4tis. The branch that ultimately made its way 
ijito the Duab is said to have sojourned for a time at Lalki, west of the Jumna, 
and appears to have first attracted attention by its wanderings in this direction 
about a hundred years ago during the decline and downfall of the empire. 
They say that they were originally Raj puts and explain their fall from their high 
estate as follows “Once upon a time, their remote ancestor,Amr Singh, a 
mighty hunter of the genuine Chauhin stock, a resident of M&rw&r, went out for 
a day’s sport in the jungle. A deer passed, so be drew his bow and let fly an 
arrow, but as bad luck would have it, it missed the mark and hit Sri Thikur 
(apparently the Bauriya representation of the ‘ Supreme Power,’ Bhagw&n) 
who happened to be reposing at the foot of a tree, Sri Th&kur, smarting with 
pain, incontinently cursed him, calling him ^ or (synonymous, 

it appears, Vith ^you stupid oafT), ^ and add^d a pious wish that he might 
never have a roof to cover his head with. Amr Singh’s fault was visited upon 


^ From a itote by Mr. G. WilUstaa, C.S*, and the official report*. 
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the heads of his children, fourteen in number, seven daughters and seven sona^ 
who gave their names to the seven ^ots of the Bauriyas, viz., Koli, Parwir^ 
Solankhi, Dobas, ChauhAn, Dhanddl, and Badhidra. Two other grots peculiar to 
the Panjdb are the Ohdran and Dhandhare. In marriage the only prohibited 
is that of the father, and /:a?'do is prevalent. Others say that in the olden time 
two notables, brothers, presented tho king of the period with one of their 
daughters at a darbdr. The potentate, being exceedingly delighted, told diem 
to ask for any favour they might wish. The one with prudent foresight de¬ 
manded a substantial jdgtr of land ; the other, a careless sort of fellow, simply 
asked to be allowed to do whatever he pleased and dispose of his time as seemed 
good in Liis own eyes. He accordingly became a thief and founded tho Bauriya 
community. The suu (Snraj or Nar&yan) is a universal object of worship 
with all Bauriyas, but each got also has its special deity. For instauce, those 
of theKoli got adore a demon called Dhera Deota, whose shrine is at Chitor; tho 
Chauhdns worship the dsvi of Jawalamukhi ; the Dhandhals, K41a Das, who is 
probably identical with the Kala Baba of the Champs ; and the Badhidras Nar 
Bingh, the equivalent fco Nardyau, whom the Parwais, Solankliis, and Debas 
prefer to call Goshain. They naturally regard tho Brahmans with becoming 
reverence, but any drunken Bairdgi does equally well for a guru, if not bettor. 
Still the birth of a child is celebrated by a distribution of alms to tho Brah¬ 
mans whenever possible. At the time of betrothal, tho intended bridegroom’s, 
father has to pay Rs. 7 to the girl’s father, and marriages are celebrated with 
feasting and presents of ornaments to the bride at a cost of from Rs. 20 to 
Rs. 100. A widow invariably marries again if she possibly can, and no restriction 
is placed upon divorce. No food whatsoever is prohibited, and their social 
system is, in short, that of primitive savages.” 

The following is a list of some of the t>eouliar words used by them :— 


Breadi 

... TuA or ro(o. 

Knife, 

... 

Churgun. 

MaUf ... 

... Mdnkho, 

Sword, 


... Tory dr, 

Woman, 

... Man^hi. 

Sleep, 


M. KhdigyoHi 

Body, 

... Wdlitfa, 

Die, 


... MarioyoH^ 

Girl, 

... Kuwdrni. 

Horse, 


... Ghoro. 

Mother, 

... Ai 

Buffalo, 


... Bhinkh. 

Father, 

... Aga. 

Bullock, 


•»« Dhdndho^ 

Son, 

... Dikra. 

Cloth, 

t 

>•* JLugrofit 

Daughter, ... 

••• IHkri, 

Bread, 


Bhddhit 

Food, 

... KhaUdi, 

Eyes, 

»»• 

... Dhoh, ankhu 

Driak, ... 

... PUdhon, 

Face, 


.*• Bdkoti, 

Fat, ... 

... Kkaildhon, 

Feet, 

**• 

... Golo» 

Walk, 

ffindoH, 

Legs, 


... Goda» 

l*lough, 

Bulk. 

Head, 


... Mdndh* 


The history of the experiment commenced by Mr. S. N. Martin, C. S. with 

Bfiorta reform«tion. “ ^ reformation of this tribe by locating’them 

as cultivators in the villages of Khtopnr, AUahuddinpur 
Kheri, &e., in parganah Bidaoli, has been the subject of many reports and mueJk 
correspondence. Inquiries regarding the Bauriyas began in 1855, whbnKhairuddin 
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Ahmad found that a very large number of men, known as Doliliwdl Bauriyas, 
were settled in villages in this and the Sabdranpur district under separate and 
several loaders. These gangs thrived under the protection of the zaminddrs of the 
villages in which they lived. Every year at the close of the rainy season they 
left on thieving excursions for different parts of India, travelling even as far as 
Calcutta, Indore, and other distant places in search of plunder. Their practice 
was confined almost entirely to the plunder of tents and carts laden with grain and 
merchandise, and they never attempted robbing by open violence or resorted 
to force except iiuder necessity for defence or escape. Thej" were, however, 
very successful, because very expert in cutting entries into tents and abstractiug 
parcels or bales from the bullock-train or other carts. It was also found that 
the owners of their villages helped them by providing food, and even the luxu¬ 
ries as well as the necessities of life for tlie families of those who had gone on 
long excursions. They not only did this but were over ready to give evidence 
as to character in order to refute accusations acd to give security for good 
behaviour whore such was demanded. In return for the protection thus afforded 
they received high interest for their advances an 1 no inconsiderable share of 
the plunder. The administrative measures which ensued were stopped by tho 
mutiny, and again in 1863 inquiries were set on foot with similar results. 

A colony was then established by Mr. Martin in parganah Bidauli consist¬ 
ing of 1,200 persons, of whom 356 were adult males. 

A colony established. . ^ i i ii .. /.ri •! 

Ibis was at first placed under the supervision of ISayyid 

Mahdi Hasan Khan, an Honorary Magistrate and powerful landholder, resident 
in the parganah, and about the close of tho year 1863, a special police, mainly 
composed of Bauriya constables with a picked inspector at their head, was 
posted in tho colony for stringent supervision. The first year was an unfortu¬ 
nate one, for the seasons were unfavourable, and in consequence desertions soon 
took place. Cultivation, too, was unpopular in spite of tho inducements offered, 
ri«,, in the first year, of holding without rent; in the second year, of paying only two 
annas per bigha; in the third, four annas ; and in the fourth, the maximum of eight 
annas was reached. It is not to bo wondered at that the Bauriya, combining 
in himself the simplicity of a Bedouin wdth the dexterity of an English poacher, 
and from his earliest youth taught by precept and example to live by plunder, 
should naturally not only become an adopt in the art of thieving but also acquire 
a keen relish,for a predatory life. For generations he neither would nor could 
give up his hereditary calling, and both antecedents and an utter imfittedness for 
any trade has made the Bhauriya boy, a thief and the Bhauriya girl, a prostitute. 
The colony soon showed signs of dissolution. Antagonism sprang up between 
the police and the zamind&r, and, in 1866, the Bauriyas rose en masse, and 
‘Were it not for the good sense and prompt action of the local authorities, the 
results would have been very serious. lu 1870 the numbers had dwindled down 
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to 704 souls, of whom only 150 were adult males, and in 1875 the numbers 
a^rain rose to 905 At the close of 1873 the colony was brought under the 
provisions of Act XXVII. of 1871 (the Criminal Tribes’ Act), and the Bauriya 
constables were replaced by a force which now comprises one sub-inspector, 
two head-constables, two Bauriya informers, and seven chaukiddrs, at a cost 
of its. 258 per month. The great difficulty encomitoreJ is how to prevent de¬ 
sertions. During 1874 these woro numerous, and were occasioned by the 
arrestof a leader, Cliliatarua, who confessed hU crimes and implicated many of the 
residents, and by one Nandwa recruiting a gang for an expedition. Thorois no 
provision in the law authorising the prevention of desertion, and to this is to be 
attributed, in a great measuro, the larg(3 number of desertions, which nuinborod 
seventy-five in 1874. At the same iime ninety-five persons voluntarily re¬ 
turned to the colony, and altogether there is reason to be satisfied with the pro¬ 
gress made towards improving the character of the Bauriyas. Mr. Martin’s 
experiment was eminently philanthropic oven if utopian in its design, and in 
respect of the objects airnod at entirely worthy of the attention of Government. 
The task of supervision is a wearying, thankless one, but this must be thorough¬ 
ly done and strictly adhered to before any permanent results can bo hoped for* 
As it is, it has been shown that much improvement can bo effected by the strict 
application of the rules already in force. 

The principal clans of Tagas in Muziaffarnagar are the Gan Jran, Gaur, Paoh- 
aulan, BikwAn (said to have como from Bikanir), Nim- 
tdn, Bhardwar, Jadwdn, Rasdan, and BbAraddhvaj. The 
Gaadrdn prevail in Budhdua and its vicinity ; the Pachauliia in Shikarpur ; the 
Bikwdn in I lir Chhapdr; the Nimtdn and Bhardwar in Charthdwal, the 
Rasdiin in Thaiia Bhawan, and the Bharaddhvaj in Baghra. Most of these 
names seem merely to be the titles of the ^ots: thus Gandran is the title of the 
Vasislit ffoty Pachauldn of the Bachas yoif, and Nimtdu is the title of the Gan tarn 
ffoC. The last ffoC are said to have originally held Kasauli on the left bank 
of the Hindan, and now a Pundfr colony, and were in possession of a hdrah of 
villages until lately. Gaur Tagas of the Garg got once held half Khdtauli, The 
Bikwdns, also, held a bdraJi in Pur Chhapdr, and say that they came there with 
the Qfijars, with whom they are still on the most friendly terms. The Tagas 
give the same story of their origin that they tell in Meerut, how that on the 
death of Parikshit in a contest with the serpents, his son Jananiejaya, returning 
victorious from Takshasila, caused a great snake sacrifice to be made, in which 
the Tagas assisted and in reward received grants of land, on account of which 
they abandoned their Brahmanical occupations and took to agriculture : hence 
their name Taga (from ^ tydg dena,' ^ to abandon’). On this legend Sir H. M. 
Elliot remarks;- The extent to which this tradition of the serpent sacrifice 
(mrpasatra) has spread is very surprising. Here we not only have it preserved 
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by the common people of the north-west, the very scene of the operation, but in 
inscriptions and legends from distant parts of India. Thus in the ‘ Asiatic Re¬ 
searches ’ (Vol. IX.) we have an inscription from a copper-plate found at Bednor, 
which purports that Jauamojiya ntuide a progress to the south and to other 
quarters, for the purpose of reducing all countries under his dominion, and per¬ 
formed a sacrifice for the destruction of serpents at the confluence of the rivers 
Tangabhadra and Haridra, at the time of a partial eclipse of the sun. Having 
completed the sacrifice, the king bestowed gold and lands on certain Brah¬ 
mans of Gautama Grhina,—a name evidently of Buddhist origin. Though the 
genuineness of this monument is distrusted by Golobrooko and Colonel Mac¬ 
kenzie: they both concur in thinking it no recent fabrication. If it is forged, it 
must of course have been drawn up in conformity with notions and traditions 
generally current on the spot. Again, Stirling (‘ Report on Orissa,’ p. 25) 
says that the Brahmans of Agrahat, eight miles north of Katak (Cuttack), state 
that the spot was visited by Janamejaya during his progress over India with 
all the feudatory princes of the country in his train ; and they ‘ point out the 
sjmt where he performed the sacrifice for tl»o destruction of the serpents.’ See 
also * J. A. S., B.,’ September, 1837. It can scarcely be doubted that these 
serpents, for whose annihilation so much trouble was taken, were Takshak Sky- 
thians of the Buddhist persuasion, and the chief supporters of that religion. 
From the time of the great war, when we find them already in the north-west, 
to about 500 B. C. they extended their conquests in India; and, as they hal a 
serpent for their national emblem, they were known as the Takshak or serpent 
race. There can be no question, also, that the early legends of Persia are to bo 
interpreted with this key, and that the voracious snakes o-f Zahbak were hordes 
of barbarous Skythians from the north.” All through these provinces local tradi¬ 
tion relates scenes in the royal progress n»ado by Jananoejaya with his victorious 
army after the defeat of the gnat snake race. 

In the Miral-i-bikandtiri, speaking of the Tak race in the Paigib, the author 
gives a derivation of the name very similar to that given 
by the Tagas for theirs. He writes:—“ T6k and 
Khaltri were brothers; one of them took tO’drinking, and the Khattris expelled 
him from their tribe, and an expelled person is, in the Indian language called 
‘iydffi.' From that time the customs, laws and religion of the Khattris diflpered 
from those of the Tik.” l^e great tribe of Tak or Takshak, according to Tod, 
was one of the thirty-six royal races and of Skythic origin. Tho period of their 
first great invasion of India occurred about ax or seven centuries before Christ, 
under their leader Sahesnig, and was nearly contemporaneous, according to Tod, 
with the appearance of the twenty-third Buddha, Parisnith, whose symbol is that 
ofthe race he accompanied, the serpent. His doctrines spread to the mmotest 
parts of India, and the princes of Balabbipura and Anhalw&ra became followers 
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of Buddha. Memorials of the bloody wars in which tho invaders engaged exist. 
They invaded Magadha and hidd its throne for ten generations, and the 
Baja of Sirgiija still bears tho lunettes of the cobra on his shield as the sign of 
his lineage. The Nagas gave their name to N igpnr in Central India and NHg- 
pur in Garlnv/il, and it is believed that many of them wore converted to Hin¬ 
duism and that to these converts the term Agnikula (fire race) is properly 
applied, as signifying their spiritual regeneration.* Sir H. M. Elliot thinks 
that this regeneration must have taken place some three or four centuries 
subsequent to the great snake sacrifice, the object of which had evidently 
not been fulfilled, for Astik, tho holy man who interposed in behalf of 
Takshak (brother of the Adityas) and Visuki (king of tho Nagas of PAt ila) is 
said to have been the son of Takshak’s sister, so that intermarriages between 
the Aryans and the Skytliians were not unknown, and a powerlul remnant 
Was spared. There are frequent allusions to the NAgas in tradition, the 
Mahabluirata and Puranas. Tod notes that there are numerous ancient inscrip¬ 
tions in FAli “of tlw race called Tu.sta, Tuksbak and T k, relating to tho 
tribes, the Mori, Prainara, their descendants.” Takshak and NAga are synony¬ 
mous terms for the snake, and Takshak for the great Nagbansi race, of which 
there are representatives still in existence in these provinces. 

The MahAbhArata mentions tho Nagas as inhabitants of tho Khandava* forest 
! and describes their resistance to tho Paudavas, who burned tho forest to enlarge 
j their new settlement of Indraprastha. Subsequently Arjuna had an intrigue 
I with Uiiipi, the daughter of Vasuki, who resided near HardwAr, and from the 
5 entire tenor of the legends concerning the Nagas we must suppose them at this 
(( early age to bo the descendants of tho aboriginal inhabitants, and probably of 
I Turanian origin, and that they were hateful to the Brahmans as being infidels and 
I' aliens. The KAyaths ascribe their origin to the union of the great king Chhatar- 
gupta with a NAga damsel, and the AgarwAla Baniyas are descendants of 
• the marriage of king Ugrasen with the daughter of Vasuki. In the Pu- 
b rAuas ® the great river Narmada is said to be a sister of the NAga, and frequent 
t allusion is made to the intercourse of mortal heroes with the daughters of the 
I serpents (NAga kenya). Tod connects the Takshaks and NAgas with the Paroo- 
I take, the mountain TAk, who were found by Alexander inhabiting the Paropami- 
san range, and there can be no doubt that Takkasila or Taxila, also visited by 
J Alexander derived its name from tho Takkas. Cunningham adduces the cu- 
; rious custom in Taxila mentioned by Q. Curtius and again by Fah-Hian (in 
A.D. 400) of entertaining guests for three days and then obligingthem to depart 
to show that the same people occupied the country around Taxila from the time 

i » See Tod’s Bajasthsn, I. 93; Beames’ Elliot, I, 106 ; Cunningham Arch. 

; Fergossoo's Snake Woi»bip. • The northern half of the present Meerut Division fonusd 

a part of the Ktiadava forest or Khandtf ban. » Hall’s Wilson’s V. P., m, ss2 
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of Alexander to that of Fah-Hiaii, a period of seven hundred years. The country, 
toojimraodiately adjoining Udyana, which itself marched witliTaxila, is still called 
Tak-Banu or Bauu-Tak. Both Tod and Cunningham connect the name Attak, 
which was first imposed by Akbar, with the Tak tribe. Tlie old name was 
Tankiir, or in Arabic Et-tankiir, which suggested the form A ttak, meaning 
* obstacle’ to Akbar as Parshawar suggested to him Peshdwar, ‘ the frontier 
town’ and Bdgpat gave him the idea of ^ Bdghpat.’ In A. D. 900 we find the 
district of Takka-desa forming a part of Gurjjara-desa in the Chaj dudb when 
Sankaravarmma of Kashmir annexed it to his own dominions, and it is there 
that the Takkas proper are found to the present day. Further south, Tod 
makes mention of a Tak chief in Asfrgarh in the twelfth century, and two cen¬ 
turies later Sarang Tdk, the last great chief of the race, turned Musalman, and his 
son became the first Muhammadan governor of Gujrdt under the name of 
Muzatfar Klidii. These Takkas played an important part in the history of 
Kashmir, where they ruled for two centuries. Altogether there is some ground 
for connecting, with Sirll. M. Elliot, theTagas wdth the Takkas, and these latter 
with an early Turanian race who had the same origin as the Skythians, with 
whom they were connected. The local legend stating that they came from 
Gaur (Bengal) is simply incredible. From the evidence before us it is probable 
that the Tagas are descendants of some alien race which was subsequently 
obliged to submit to the Aryans and assist them in their onward progress, but 
all theories on these matters must be purely speculative until we have better 
materials to build upon. 

Gdjars and Jats occupy the upland ridge above the (Janges khddir^ while 
^ parganah Gordhanpur, within the khddir of the Ganges, 

and parganah Bidauli, bordering on the Jumna, are 
almost entirely held by Giijars. The Khiibar got predominates in Gordhanpur, 
and a branch of the Jabarhera family is established there. In Bidauli are 
some Rawas who claim descent from the Khokhars in the far west. Wedged in 
between the Giijars and theChauhans of Chausdna on the west and the Pundirs 
of the Muzaffarnagar parganah on the east is a Jdt settlement which formed 
a portion of a baiisa (group of 32 villages) composed of various got$ which 
gradually coalesced. Returning to the Jumna parganahs, we find a Giijar 
ehaurdsi (group of 84 villages) of the Kalsm got in parganah Kairdna, north-'Cast 
of which are the Jdts of Shdmli, while south-east of^Shdmli comes a bdoni (group 
of 52 villages) of Jdts of the GanthwAl or Ganthwdra got grouped around the 
parent village of Lisdrh. These Jdts ascribe their origin to Garh Gazni* East 
of the Ganthwdl colony is a ehaurdsi of Jats of the Baliydn or Bdlden got, whose 
oldest village is S^sauli, near the Hindaii. It is bounded on the east by the 
west Kali nadi, on the right bank of which is situated their chief town, Pur 
‘ From a note by Mr. C* Donovan, C.S., through Mr. G. Williams. 
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BAliyAn. Along the northern border of this ch xurdsi and south of the tra(*t 
held by the Tagas and Pandirs lies a mixed population of Jats, Gdras, &e. 
B41iydn is the title or baunk of tho Badgiijar got of Jats, and this must have led 
Elliot into the error of placing a Badgiijar Rajput chaurdsi here. Chamiirs, as 
usual, form the bulk of the agricultural population, but Jats, Tagas, Giijars and 
Sainia are the more important portion of the cultivating community. Khdgi 
Chauhins are found in the Ganges khddlr. Like the Giijars and other tribes of 
still lower degree, the JAis love to style themselves Riijpiits excommunicated 
on aecoimt of their indulgence in kardo (concubinage generally, or the marriage 
of a widow with the brother of her deceased husband). The Rajpu s, while 
not absolutely rejecting the alleged connection, look upon both Giijars and Jdts 
in the same light as half-castes of inferior origin, but vastly superior to the 
mass of Gdras, Khdgi Ghauhdns and others of the baser 8oi:t. Most of the Jats 
in tho districts would come under the head of Deswdle, or those who were the 
first of their clan to obtain a footing in these provinces. 

Musalmdna are distributed amongst Sayyids (11,1^99Shaikhs (167,07 

Mughals (1,721), Pathdns (9,589), and unspecified 

Muhammadans, , ,, , , , , , , , 

(713). ihe oayyids nearly all belong to the celebrated 
Biirha family, of whom some account is given hereafter in the district history. 
The Sbaiklis include the converted Hindiis, comprising Garas, Jojhas, Jdts, 
Giijars, and Rajpiits. The Shaikhs proper, here usually called Shaikhzddahs, 
are numerous in Piir, Kandlila, and ThAna Bhawan. GAras are so called from the 
practice of burying their dead which they adopted on their conversion to Islam. 
They rre an industrious race and seem to have been recruited originally from 
all classes of Hindus, though here they have been chiefly drawn from the Raj- 
pAt clans. The name ^ jojAa,’ signifying ^ stomach,’ has been given in rlerision 
to another class of converts from Hinduism. Tho name Rangar, geiiorically 
applicable to all Rajputs, is sometimes confined to Rajpfit converts to IslArn, while 
the JAts and Giijars retain their old Hindu names. The chief landowning Mu- 
sal mAa RajpWt family is that of the Marhal NawAb of Karnal, who reside in 
the village of Jarauda in parganah Muzaffarnagar of this district. Originally 
chief of a petty Rajput tribe, the Marhal Raja became a convert to Muhammad¬ 
anism, and during the troublous times of Shah Alani’s reign, ^ one of his descend¬ 
ants obtained a grant of parganahs Muzaffarnagar, OharthAwal, an 1 Soron, 
which he held at the conquest For these the Marhals received in ex¬ 
change, in 1806, lands beyond the Jumna, but a very great pari of their possess¬ 
ions now lies in this district. The PathAns form an influential portion of the 
Musalmin community in the western parganahs, and there are a few Mughals 
scattered throughout the district. Sayyids held in the Ganges canal tract, iu 

1 The fCreouS-free giants wititih w6rfe imi>toperiy (Confirmed, notwlthetandinp Mr. 

•eesUiia sUmpt to 1^ Utomi date item the setent^eBth year ol Shah Alam’n reign, 

69 
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1874, 124,660 acres out of tlio 239,287 acres originally possessed by them 
there. 

Statistics relating to tlie occupation of the people are one of the fruits of tho 

census of 1872. The whole male adult population (ex- 

Occupalions. /. . 

ceeding fifteen years of age) was divided into six great 

classes, of which the fourth included all those pursuing avocations connected 
with agriculture. The first or professional class comprised all Government ser¬ 
vants, soldiers, and persons following the learned professions, literature, the 
arts and sciences, and numbered 5,803 male adults (not lees than fifteen years 
of age), amongst whom were incliiJeJ 4,273 puruhits or family priests, 645 pan¬ 
dits, 164 hauls or physicians, 85 singers, &c. The second class numbered 
29,174 members and com]n*ised all males engaged in domestic service, as 
cooks, washermen, s.wee])crs, water-carriers, and the like. The third class repre¬ 
sented commerce and numbered 19,374, amongst wdioni were all persons who 
buy or sell, keep or lend money and goods of various kinds, as money-lenders 
(2,511),shop-keepers (14,329),bankers and all persons engaged in tho conveyance 
of men, animals, or goods, as pack-carriers, ekka-d rivers, porters, &c., (605). The 
fourth class included persons possessing or wmrking the land as proprietors 
(10,465), cultivators (83,324), ploughmen, gardeners and nut-growers, and every 
one engaged about animals, as slrepl>erds, graziers, &c., who alone numbered 
1,477 male adults. The fifth class, containing 35,405 members, included all 
persons engaged in industrial occupations, the arts and mechanics, in the manu¬ 
facture of textile fabrics and dress, or articles of food and drink, as well as deal¬ 
ers in animal, vegetable, and mineral substances. The sixth class contained 
52,407 males, including labourers and others (45,592), and persons supported 
by the community and of no specified occupation (6,789). 

Altogether there were 237,456 males classified by occupation in tliis district, 

Statistics of occupation than one-half of w hom were recorded as belonging 

compared. agnciilturul population This result is hardly cor¬ 

rect, for the greiiter portion of the labouring population and those en^rt^d as piirsu- 
iug occupations connected with manufactures, mechanics, and the arts derive 
the greater portion of their subsistence from the cultivation of tho soil, and if 
sixty per cent, of the total male adult population were entered as agriculturists 
it wmnld be much nearer the truth. In 1848 the total agricultural population 
numbered 233,749 souls (172,304 Hindiis and 61,445 Musulmins), or 43*4 
per cent, of the total population. In 1853 the numbers were 325,189 (241,246 
Hindus and 83,943 Musalm^ns), or 48*3 per cent, of the total population. In 
1865 there were 280,872 agriculturists {205,066 Hindus and 75,806 Musal- 
mdns), or 41*17 per cent, of the total population. The returns of 1872 show 
an agricultural population numbering 251,971 souls, of whom 184,056 were 
Hindiis (78,755 females) and 67,915 were Musalmdns (30,605 females), and 
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showing as a whole only 36*5 per cent, of the total population. The percentage 
of the Hindu agricultural population to the total populution was 2(1'7 per cent,, 
and of the Musalin4ii agricultural population was 9*8 per cent. Distributing 
the agricultural population amongst landowners and cultivators there were 
11,716 male landholders (6,785 Hindus and 4,931 Musalmans); 9,316 females 
of the same class (4,910 Hindus and 4,406 Musalinanis) ; there were 130^895 
male cultivators (98,516 Hindus and 32,379 IMusalmans) and 100,044 femah^s 
of the same class (73.845 Hindus and 26,199 Miisalrnanis). Including labour¬ 
ers, the occupation statements show 232,346 male agriculturists, or 62 per 
cent, of the entire male population, bearing out tlio statement made above that 
the agricultural population cannot be less than 60 per cent, oi* the total popu¬ 
lation. Throughout the entire provinces the Musalmans have a less propor¬ 
tion of their number engaged in agricultural occupations than the Hindus. For 
every 1,000 Hindus the return.s show 599 as agriculturists, while for the 
same number of Musalmans there aro only 351 agriculturists. Mr. Plowden 
has noticed the abnormally low percentage of the agricailtural class in this dis¬ 
trict, one, too, whore there are no largo towns an 1 no industrial occuj)ations to 
employ so large a proportion of the inliabitants. H(‘, too, thitiks that the 
labouring population should bo added to the class recorded as agricultural to 
give correct results. 

Mr. Cadell draws attention to tho growth of hamlets since tlie British occupa- 
Change in rural life : the tioii. In tho days of Suyyid vSUju'cinacy many new vil- 
growth of hamleis. lagos must have been formed merely to fall away when 

the fostering power of their toniidors passed away, and in tho hittov half of 
tho past century, when Sikli, Uohilla, Gujar and Marhafta, together or in turn 
ravaged tho district no small community could exist, and tho settlers fell back 
on the strong villages from which they had gone forth. Even now there is 
only 0*5 villages per square mile, while tho provimual average is 1*1, raiirrincr 
from 2 4 in Basti to 0*3 in the wild country of Lalit])ur. After tho final paci¬ 
fication of the district in 1805, colonies were again sent out, but so f»*radu- 
4ally that the beginning of not a few flourishing villages is still remombered. 
‘‘Tho crowding of the population into large villages,” writes Mr. Cadoll, ‘^is to 
a certain extent disadvantageous, but tho power which the large cultivating 
communities have acquired from their numbers and their wealth aro of great 
service to them in resisting the encroachments of tho landlords ; and tho people 
must feel that they would lose in unity and defensive power if they were scat¬ 
tered over several hamlets instead of being collected together fa the old ances¬ 
tral village. The fact, too, that nearly all the best land is held by occupancy 
tenants, whose fields are situated all over two and even three estates, makes it 
still more unlikely that any large number of tenants will leave their present 
dwellings ; for to do so would, while bringing them nearer some fields, taka 
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them away further than before from others, and to effect exchanges of hereditary 
fields is always difficult and generally impossible/’ 

With the exception of some mosques of the Rohilla-Paihdn period, two at 
Ghausgarh and one at Morna, all of which are graceful 
and picturesque structures ; a few Sayyid tombs at Ma- 
jheraand the once magnificent Sayyid mansions at Jdnsatli, Mfr^npur and Kai- 
thora, now fast falling into decay, the architecture of the district presents no¬ 
thing remarkable. There is not a single Hindu temple worthy of note, and the 
peasantry occupy the ordinary over-crowded mud huts wdth thatched roofs 
common to the whole Gangetic plain. Marble and sandstone of the very best 
quality, wrought by skilful workmen and adorned with the most exquisite fret¬ 
work, entered extensively into the composition of the Sayyid architecture, but 
the damage to its monuments commenced by Sikhs and Marhattas, and nearly 
completed by the poverty and indifference of the present Sayyid owners, has 
left little but a few suggestive memorials of the past. The statistics of the 
census of 1872 gives the number of enclosures or ihdtaha inhabited by Hindde 
at 43,609, whilst Musalmans occupied 20,400 and Christians 9, or a total of 
64,018. This shows 38 enclosures to the square mile and ten persons to each 
enclosure. The separate houses, their character and distribution, are as fol¬ 
lows :— 


j 


Inhabited by 

Total. 

Number of 
inhabitants. 

Class of house. 

Hindds. 

Musalmans. 

Christian. 

Built wltn skilled labour. 

13,531 

6.831 

10 

90,372 

93,633 

With unskilled labour,... 

97,999 

36,639 

2 

134,640 

696,449 

Total, ... 

111,530 

43,470 

is 

156,012 

690,069 


This return gives 93 houses to the square mile and 4*4 inhabitants to 
each house. The proportion of persons inhabiting the better class of houses 
in the total population is only 13*6 per cent., whilst tlie divisional average is 10‘2 
per cent., which shows a low standard of comfort throughout the division. 

The panch yat system is in full force in the district, and the parties to a 
jury of this kind usually take an oath on a lota filled 
with salt to abide by any decision that may be arrived 
at. Sometimes when a man is found guilty, a piece of grass is placed between 
his teeth and he is made to stand thus before the whole assembly. The culprit is 
always fined, and the fine generally takes the shape of a feast to the assembled 
brethren who have been needlcsslj' summoned to hear his defence. Ohaudhris 
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are usually elected by a vote of the trade or guild, and perform the same duties 
as in other districts. There is nothing peculiar in the dress or food of the 
people deserving of notice. The daily fare of the lower classes amounts to a 
mere subsistence allowance, and maize, jodr and barle}^ are ordinarily consumed. 
The better-off people eat wheat, rice, (fdl and mdsL 

As mio-ht be expected from its proximity to Dehli, there is a large propor¬ 
tion of converts to Isidm in this district, comprising 
Religion. classes of the community, but chiefly Jdts, Gujars, 

Tagas, and Hajpiits. At present there is no proselytising movement on foot 
except, perhaps, in the KShdmli tahsil, and, as a rule, there is none of that reli¬ 
gious bijiotry which is so cliaracteristie of the relations between Musalrnans and 
Hindus in other districts. The Shiali sect is numerous in the east of the dis¬ 
trict, where it is represented by the Barha Sayyids. Besides the general belief 
in Paramoshvar or Bhagwan, tlie lower classes of Hindus have their favourite 
saints, to whom and to wliose slirines their activ^e devotion is mainly made.^ 

Piyara Jl is one who is a groat fiivourite with a large 
section of the community. His temple is at Ramdewa, 
the parent (tidka) village of the Ddpa Gujars, midway betw^een Naktir and 
Ambahta. His grandfather, liaiuji Paddrath, Bddfarosh, was born in 1545 
sambai (1488 A.D.), at Durganpur, in parganah Budhana, in ibis district, and 
disappeared immediately after his birth. Six days afterwards, he reappeared, much 
to his mother’s delight, w^ho sacrificed to the gods in thanksgiving. As ho grew 
up, he was appointed to watch the cattle of his father, and one day allowed 
them tc stray into the field of a Kajput, where they did much damage to the 
corn. The Rajput complained, but when the authorities came to make a local 
inquiry, the field was found intact, and the people declared that a miracle had 
been performed. The youth had sense enough to make the most of this inci¬ 
dent and soon gathered around him a band of disciples. His reputation in¬ 
creased and he married into the wealthy family of Bhawt\ni DAs, BAdfarosh of 
Khudi-ShikArpiir. The fruit of this union w as RaghunAth, who married into a 
family at Soron and had a son, PiyAra JL The saintly fame of PiyAra Ji reached 
GarhwAl, and the Raja of Srinagar gave him five villages. About this time a quarrel 
broke out between the Brahmans and Gujars of Sadrpur, and the latter mur¬ 
dered the priests, but in revenge the ghosts of the murdered men tormented the 
Giijars, who prayed for the assistance of PiyAra Ji. He, nothing loth, granted 
their request and even went further, for he declared that Sadrpur belonged to 
him in a former biHh, and the discovery of a well dug by him proved the 
correctness of the assertion to every one’s satisfaction. PiyAra Ji then took 
possession of the village and changed its name to Andeva, of which Randevais 


^ See Mr. O. WiUiamB* article in Cal. Bev., LYllI, 19S, to which I am indebted for aoma 
of these notes. 
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themoflorn rendering. He died there and was buried in the village. Pra}^ers 
and offerings are |niade at his shrine on the sixth of the dark half of Chait. 
rijiira Ji was succeeded by his son L61 Ji, who died without issue, and tlio 
zanu'ndars elected one of his disciples, Har Gobind, to succeed him, and since 
then the appointment lies in the hands of the descendants of Madari, brother 
of Piyara Ji, and in the hands of the descendants of the brothers of the widow 
of Lai Jt. The afiairs of the shrine are managed by Bairagis, who own two- 
thirds of the village*, \^hlle one-third remains in the possession of Piy&ra Ji’s 
descendants. The saint’s followers are Vaislinavas, and wear black necklaces 
(kdla kantha ). 

Another Gujar shrine at Bilaspur, to the south-east of Laklinantb is altended 
by numerous })il<xrims from this and the neighbouring 
districts in the month of Asarh. Mr. Williams gives 
the following account of its oi-igin : —“ About three hundred years ago, Amrao, 
Giijar, a zamindur of Bihisjmr, suddenly took to shaking his head about and 
exclaiming :—^ I am Devi Pnlamdeli. Erect a temple to me. Rati, Brahman, 
will bo my priest ; he and his descendants are to receive all offerings made to 
me.’ The inspired voice was obeyed without (piestion. About half a century 
ago, S4hil) Mall, a pious Mahajan of Bidanli, built a well near the temple for the 
convenience of worshippers.” Goga Pir is worshij)pod throughout the upper 

^ Dual) by both Iliri his and Musalrnaus. Largo assem¬ 

blies are held in his honour at the Goga-kathal fair in 
Guru Ram Rai’s Tluikurdwara in Delira, at the Gdguhal fair at Manikinin near 
Sahfiranpur, an lattlie Sunij Kund in Meerut and Ndoha in the Meerut district. 
These assemblies are called chfiariydn^ from the standards borne by the pilgrims^* 
On the ninth day of the new moon of Bliadon the standards are raised and are 
carried about whilst the fair lasts, which-is usually two daysk The tomb of the 
saint is twenty miles beyond Dadrera and 200 miles to the south-west of 
Hissar.^ He is also called Zaliir Pir, and in Meerut Z&bir Diwan. The 
local tradition is that Goga was the son of a Chaulian Rajpiifc Raja called 
Vaoha, or as some say Jowar, whose wife, Bachal, a Ttuirin, after .she had been 
long barren, bore to him a son through the kind intercession of Gorakbndth. 
His territory extended from Hansi to the Ghara or ^atlaj, and his capital was 
at Mehra on tliat river. Another legend makes him Raja of Bikanlr. In a 
quarrel about land he killed his two brothers, and, grieved at their fate, prayed 
that the earth might open and swallow him, but a voice from heaven declared 
that he would not l)e buried alive, horse and all, unless he repeat^ed the Musal- 
mfin confession of faith. He apj^ears to have done so, ou which the earth opened 
and be leaped into the chasm. Another legend makes his opponents not only 
his brothers but his relative Prithiraj of Dchli. He conquered all these with 


^ boo Bearncs’ Klliot, 1, 
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the aid of Ratan HAji, who ^ave Go;ra a javelin wliieh shot hither and thither 
through tho air of itself and destroyed all obstacles. PrithiJiij was killed in 
the fray, and in remorse for liis crime Goga buried himself alive. Goga^s horse 
ivS celebrated under the name Ja\adia. It is said tliat ilie latlier of Goga 
received two grains of })arley jnv/J from his guardian deity, one of which 

he gave to his wife, who bore him Gog i, and aiioiher to his mare, who brought 
forth tlio steed Javadia ^ Someday the barley-corns wcu'o given by Goga to 
his own wife and stud-horse. Sir H, M. Elliot thinks that there is some reason 
to sup])Ose that Goga must have contendeii witli tlie earlier Ghaznavide 
monarchs, for several I'avonrite halhivls ndate how lie fell with his forty-five 
sonan I sixty neplnnvs opposing the gniat Malmui i on the banks of the 
Gliara.” The Agarwala Baniyas are specially devoted to Goga, and on 
his feast day the Bliangis ('or swee])ers) carry round tlie sacred symbols 
of tho Bir and levy contributions. Cunningham says^ that in the lower 
Himalayas o( the Panjab there are main" shrin(?s to Goga. There the 
legend runs that Goga was chief of Ghazni, and fought with his brothers 
Arjun and Surjan. “ lie was slain by tliom, but a rock '.poned, and Goga again 
sprang forth, armed and inoimted. Atiotiier account makes him lord of Dai*d- 
Dureliraiii the wastes of Lfajwdra.” Tod^ writes :—Goga, Chauhdn, was tho 
son of Vacha llaja, a name ol‘ sotne celebrity. lie held the whole of Jangal-des^ 
or the forest lauds from the Satlaj to Ilariaua ; his ca])ital, calh?(] Mehora or Goga- 
ka-Mairi, was on the Satlaj. In dcfiuiJing tin’s lie fell with forty-five sons 
and sixty nephews ; an.] as it oecurrel on .Sunday, tiio ninth of the month, that 
day is held sacred to tho mmiPn of Goga by the thirty-six classes throughout 
llajputdna, but specially in ilio desert, a portion of wliich is yet called Gogadeo- 
ka-tbal. Even his steed Java lia has been immortalized and has become a 
favourite name for a war-house throughout Rajputana, whose mighty men 
swear by the sdka of Goga, who maintained the Raj[)iit fame when Mahmud 
crossed the Satlaj.” 

BAba Kalu is ano'Iier of the local saints held in great reverence by low- 

,,,, caste men as ChamArs, Kahurs, KumhArs, Sainia. 

B4ba Kalu. i i -r i ^ 

Garariyas, and Mehras. Juts are also said to do him 
honour. The origin of the worship of this saint is thus described by Mr. 
Williams:—The fairies were wafting Solomon through the air upon his 
throne. The monarch, looking down, chanced to see a young KahAr girl heap- 
ing up manure on a dung-hill. The sight disgusted him so much that he affected 
to stop his nose and exclaimed, ‘ Who in the world could marry such a dirty 
ugly little girll' Soon after, however, desiring to take a bath, he had his 
throne laid down by the edge of a stream. He undressed and inadvertently 

^ Tod’s Bsjiisthao, II, 413, note. • History of the Sikhs, 11 *, Hcrklotts, 43i. ^ Rajas-, 

thsn, ll^ 4.M, 
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left his magic ring near his clothes on the bank. Scarcely had be plunged in 
than a fish, jumping out of*the water, swallowed the talisinan. The fairies at 
once flew away with the throne, for the ohartn of the ring was broken. The 
king remained shivering behind in great distress. He eventually made a 
virtue of necessity and took refuge in an adjacent village, where he was hospi¬ 
tably received in the house of the very girl ho had seen gathering dung. One 
day the maiden’s mother remarked to her husband —‘ You should marry our 
daughter to a man like our guest.’ This she repeated thrica. The mystical 
number worked, and Solomon said, ‘ Marry her to me, for you have spoken 
three times.’ The marriage was accordingly celebrated, and con8ummate<], the 
young couple living in a separate abode. Some time after the king’s father- 
in-law went to drag the river with a net, and catching, among others, the 
fish that had swallowed the magic ring, carried horuf) his prize. The fish 
being a large one, liis wife told him to give it to his daughter and keep the rest. 
When the girl out it oj)en, she discovered the ring, an 1 gav^e the ornament to 
her husband, saying, ^ It is a beautiful thing and worthy of yon.’ When the 
evening meal was over, the king put the talisman on his finder: the fairies ap¬ 
peared bringing iu the throne, ho seated himself upon it, and vanished, never 
to return, tlis disconsolate wife was pregnant, and iu due course brought forth 
a child,—Baba KAlu. A stick decorated with peacock’s feathers represents the 
holy personage. To this fetish, trifling off*erings are made; many other such 
superstitions, not to speak of ghost and demon-worship, prevail. They prove 
Hinduism proper to bo a mere name. Brahmanism is something quite above the 
comprehension of the masses, whose degraded religious condition presents only 
one hopeful aspect. The greatest obstacle to the propagation of a true faitli is a 
creed which, though false, still seems to meet wants satisfied by one more pure. 
But the paganism I have just described barely rises above the level of fetishism: 
it is thus hard to understand why the mind of the nominal Hindu should be in¬ 
vincibly prejudiced against the reception of a higher form of religion, and, as 
a matter of fact, Muhammadanism has been extensively accepted.’* 

The chief peculiarity of the dialect of the people is the strange mixture of 


XiOnguage. 


garbled Persian and Arabic with pure Hindi words. A 
man accustomed to the eastern districts finds that be 


must substitute pure Hindi for ordinarily used words like sam#w, while he is 
met here by mispronounced words of Persian and Arabic origin which sound at 
first hopelessly unintelligible. A cultivator thinks it grand to speak of his 
^maldJoK instead of his ‘ md.’ A Ohamar watching a corn*-field will say that he is 
doing a villager speaking of the death of his neighbour will say 

that he has ^kdl kar diya,^ and it takes some time and thought to trace such 
mangled expressitins to their true source and to identify them with such refined 
terms as ‘ tca/tdcA/ ^muhd^zat^^ and HntVcdV Beyond this there is nothing 
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peculiar in the language. Ordinarily spoken Hindi is more generally used by 
the people of the kliddir^ and Urdu by the inhabitants of the upland. 

In 1848 there were 290 schools in this district, of which 108 were Hindi, 
23 were Sanskrit, 110 Persian, 48 Arabic, and 1 Eng- 
Education. Kairdna alone there were 1 Hindi, 2 Sans¬ 

krit, 8 Persian, and 6 Arabic schools, with 246 pupils. In Muzaffarnagar there 
were 14 schools, and the average in each of sixteen other towns was 5'5. 
Amongst the villages, one had nine schools, one had six, three had five each, 
six had three each, seventeen had two each, and eighty-nine had one school 
each. There were 290 teachers, of whom 170 were Musalinans. The average 
age of each teacher was 38*25 years, and his average monthly income was 
Rs. 4-2-2. The total number of boys at school was 3,411. Fixed salaries 
wore paid to 25*2 of the teachers, and 38 of them taught gratuitously. In the 
parganahs inhabited by Giijars, Ohauhdns and Chamdrs there were very few 
schools. Of the Hindi schools, eleven taught Sanskrit also, and in 97 arith¬ 
metic and keeping, of accounts wore taught. Of the teachers, 14 wore Musal- 
mdns, 48 were Brahmans, 43 were Jogis, and 3 were of other classes. Their 
average montlily income was Rs. 3, 2, exclusive of daily food. There were alto¬ 
gether 1^650 boys attending these schools, out of which number 93G were 
Baniyas, 316 Brahmans, 47 Musalinans, 40 Rajputs, 1 Kayath, and 311 mi^'coU 
laneous. The 23 Sanskrit schools were attended by 229 pupils, and all the- 
teachers were Brahmans. 

Amongst the Persian and Arabic schools 80 were im villages and 78 in 
towns. Two teachers were Hindds and 156 were Musalraans ; 139 received 
fixed pay at an average of Rs. 5 a month, besides what they received on, 
holidays, on the marriage of their students, or when they commenced new books.. 
There were 1,516 students, of whom 1,152 learned Persian and 364 studied 
Arabic ; 535 were Hindus and 981 were Masai mdns. The solitary English 
school was one kept up by the Government officers at head-quarters, which was 
attended by 16 pupils. Taking the district as a whole, in the 289 vernacular 
schools in 1848 there were 3,395 pupils under instruction (1,028 Musalmdns 
and 2,367 Hindus) out of 44,799 male children fit for instruction, or 6*9 per 
cent. The average area to each school was 5*6 square miles. 135 villages had 
schools and 998 villages had no schools. Only 18 of the Persian schools and 
23 of the Hindi schools had been in existence for more than ten years. Educa¬ 
tion is now under the superintendence of the Inspector of the first or Moorut 
circle in concert with the local educational committee, of which the collector of 
the district is ar-o^cto president. The tahsili schools were opened in 1856, 
the halkahbandi or village-circuit schools in 1859, the female schools in 1864, 
and the zila school in 1867, The zila school educates up to the third class of 
a high Bohool, or two years short of the matriculation standard. It has 

70 
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boarding-house for the accommodation of pupils from the district Though 
there are no CJovcrumont female schools, there are seventeen girls’ schools in¬ 
cluded amongst the indigenous unaided schools. 

The following statement gives the educational statistics from the depart¬ 
mental reports for 1860-61, 1870-71, and 1874-75 
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An attempt was made at the census of 1872 to collect some information on 
Statistics of education the state of education generally amongst the people, 
at the census. Though avowedly defective in detail, the general in¬ 

dication of the result may be accepted. The following statement shows the 
number of Hindus and Musalrnans who can read and write (literate), and the 
percentages of the same to the total population of the same religion, sex, and 
age. The Christian population is so small that the returns affecting them have 
been omitted:— 


Agcfl. 
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Tbo chaukiddrs or village watchmen are organised under Act XVI. of 1873, 
^ ^ and in 1874 numbered 1,239, distributed over 937 inha¬ 

bited villages and giving one to every 4G7 of the rural 
population. The sanctioned cost per annum is Xls. 45,180, which is met by a 
grant from provincial funds. The regular police enrolled under Act V.of 18G1 
numbered, during the same year, 723 men of all grad(is entertained at a cost of 
Rs. 80,989 per iiniium, of which Rs. GO,775 are paid from the provincial revenues 
and the remainder from other sources. The average pay of each constable is 
Rs. 72 per annum. The proportion of police to area is one to every 2*23 square 
miles, and to population is one to every 954 inhabitants. The following state¬ 
ment gives the crime calendar for eight years and the results of the action of 
the police in the detection and prosecution of offenders :— 
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1 
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For several years the police administration in this district was characterised as 
the worst or amongst the worst in these provinces. In 1871 the Inspector- 
General writes :—“ The police have been slothful in inquiries and unsuccessful to 
a degree in prosecutions,” and the figures given above would certainly bear out 
this verdict* Since then, however, the district administration has been graduallj 
and steadily improving. Sansiyas from Bundolkhand, Bauriyas from the dis¬ 
trict itself, and Kanjars, Nats and other gipsy tribes form the prevailing ele¬ 
ment amongst the criminal population. Two of the six murders committed in 
1873 were the killing of young children in order to use their life blood in the 
preparation of certain charms to prevent barroness in the one case and to 
propitiate the demon ruling the black art in the other case. In the adjoining 
district of Sah&ranpur a similar crime was committed with tho same object 
in 1873* There are police-stations of tho first-class at Kairdna, Shdmii, 
Th4na Bhawan, Badh4na, Khdtauli, Mirdnpur, Muzaffarnagar, Bidauli and 
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Gordliaupur ; there are second-class stations at Jlianjhana, Jinsath, Pur, Bhupa, 

Chausana, Titdwi, Shahpur, Kandhla, and Charthfiwal; and third-class stations 

at Dliarmpura, BntrAra, Barla, Ilahab&s, and Begharazpur. The Bauriyas of 

Muzaffarnagar have been settled in Eidauli and have been placed under th<t 

provisions of Act XXVII. of 1871 since August, 1873. They then numbered 

832 souls, and in 1875 there were 905. Some account of them and their colony, 

comprising some seven villages, has been given on a previous page. 

Under the provisions of Act VIII. of 1870 inquiries were instituted 

^ ^ regard-ing the practice of female infanticide by the 

Infanticide. ‘ 

Rajput tribes in this district. In July, 1870, the 

Magistrate reported that 230 villages were suspected and 36 were particularly 
addicted to the practice, but the rejiort was so incorrectly drawn up tliat it 
was impossible to act upon it, and the matter was allowed to lie over until the 
statistics of the general ccnsns of 1872 were available for comparison. A fresh 
report was made in March, 1873, with detailed lists of all the villages proposed 
for proclamation. First those parganahs were selected in which the tribal per¬ 
centage of female minors fell below 40 per cent, on the total minor population. 
Then those villages were taken which had a reasonably large minor population 
and the percentage fell below 35. Only when the figures showed very flagrant 
guilt were any villages included from parganahs which were innocent as a 
whole. The entire number of villages coming under repression according to 
these standards was 130, inhabited by Raji)Uts, J6ts, Tagas, and Gujars. 
Amongst the Rajputs four duns wore found guilty: the Kachhw6has, Jhoti- 
y&nas^ Pundirs, and Chauhfins. The Kachhwdbas live in nine villages and 
were proclaimed in two. Seven villages inhabited by Jhotiydnas, ten Pundir 
villages, and two Chauhdn villages came wdthin the rules. The Tagas in 18 
villag.es, Jdts in 48^ and Oiijars in 43 were also proclaimed and brought under 
the rules from the 1st April, 1873. A further revision took place towards the 
end of 1873, which resulted in the exemption of 36 villages, leaving 94 villages 
on the proclaimed register in May, 18744 

There is but one jail in the district, the statistics of which are as follows. 
The average number of prisoners in jail in 1850 was 
237, in 1860 was 83, and in 1870 was 94. The ratio 
per cent, of this average number of the population, as shown in the census of 
1865 (682,212), was in 1850, ’034 ; in 1860, *012 ; 1870, *013. The number 
of prisoners admitted in 1860 was 770, and in 1870 was 473, of whom 10 were 
females. The number of peraons discharged in 1870 was 374. In 1870 there 
were 57 admissions into hospital, giving a ratio of admissions to average strength 
of 60*75 ; of these 8 died, or 8*46 of the total strength. The cost per prisoner 
per annum in 1870 was—for rations, Rs. 18-5-2; fixed establishment,Rs. 18-15-0; 
contingent guards, Rs, 10-4-7; police guard, Rs. 6-2-6; and additions and 
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tepsiks, Rs. 6-13-4, or a total of Rs. 60-8-7. The total manufactures during the 
same year amounted to Rs. 1,285-2-0, and the average earning of each pri-. 
soncr to Rs. 13-9-7. In 1870 the Muhammadan prisoners numbered 132, and 
the Hindu 260. There wore 6 under 16 years of age, 367 between 16 and 
40, 88 between 40 and 60, and 11 above 60. The occupation of the majority 
of the male prisoners were agriculturists, 160; labourers, 81 ; shop-keepers, 
25 ; and professional, 79. 

The general fiscal history of Muzaffarnagar has been noticed under the 
Sahttran})ur district, and but a few local notes are ne- 
Hscal history. cessary here to fiJl up the outlines of the various settle¬ 

ments of the land-revenue, already given and to afford a sufficiently clear view 
of the state of the district itself. The first order regarding the conquered pro¬ 
vinces is contained in a letter from the head-quarters camp at Khurja,^ four 
days after the capture of Aligarh, directing the Collector of Moradabad to 
enlist five hundred matchlockmen for the defence of the upper du&b. On the 
2uJ October, 1803, the Collector of Moradabad was directed to attach such 

portions of the territory conquered from Daulat R4o 
Settlement of l«03 04. i i p . i- 

foindhia, as lay near the Moradabad tronticr, to his 

own district, and make a settlemont for one year on as fair and moderate 

terms as could be attained to witli the information before him. It was left to his 


Settlement of lb03 04. 


discretion to make the settlement immediately with the actual proprietors, or with 
ainils of respectability, er to collect the land-revenue direct through tahsildars, 
and his instructions ^ cmcludeJ with an assurance on the part of Government 
that vvhilst your utmost endeavour will be exerted to fix a fair aud equitable 
rate of assessment on the conquered districts, committed toj^our charge, you 
will not bo unmindful cithe serious obligation which is imposed on you of 
regulating your conduct in such a manner as to conciliate the confidence and 
attachment of the inhabitants of those districts, and to impress them with a just 
idea of the inestimable benefits which will result to them from being placed 
under the protection of the British Government.” The Collectors of Moradabad 
and Et&vva and the Agent of the Governor-General at Farukhabad met at 
Koil on the 28th October, 1803, and arranged that the tract now comprised 
in the districts of Sah&ranpur, Muzaffarnagar, and part of Meerut should be 
managed by the Collector of Moradabad as the first division, while the south 
of Meerut and the greater portion of Bulandshahr were placed under Colonel 
Oohterlony, the Resident at Dehli, as the second division. This allocation 
of the conquered territory was confirmed in November, 1803, as a tempo¬ 
rary measure, and until the revenues of the province were sufficiently ascer¬ 
tained to admit of a further distribution. Even then it was thought that 


^ From <1. Gerard, Adjutant-General, lo W. Leycester, Collector, Moradabad, Stb Septem¬ 
ber 1803 . * Given in more dctali in Qaactteeri 11., 907. 
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the extreme distance of the north-western portion of the dii&b from Morad- 
abad, and the necessity of retaining some efficient civil authority near the exten¬ 
sive frontier on that side towards the countries of tlie Sikh chiefs, would render 
a subdivision of this portion necessary.” In December, 1803, a new arrange¬ 
ment was made by which the tract comprising the first and second divisions of 
the Koil conference was to be formed into a separate charge under Mr. J. D. 
Guthrie, but, owing to the disturbed state of the district, the transfer did not 
take place until the 30th August, 1804. It would, therefore, appear that Mr. 
W. Loyccster of Moradabad made the first settlement for a portion of the new 
division, and Colonel Ochterlonj" made the sottlemont for the remainder.^ 

One of the first duties of tlie Collector was to inquire into the tenure of 

parganahs MnzafTarnagar, Chartb^wal, and Soron, held 

1804-05. : , 

in jdeddd for the support of troops by the Marhal 
chiefs, Muhamdi Kh&n, Mansiir KhAn, and Ghairat Ali Khan, and parganahs 
Banat and Baglira, held on a similar tenure by Najabat Ali Khan, Instruc¬ 
tions were also issued for the now settlement which was to be made through 
amins, and to follow the sjiirit of the rules laid down for the ceded provinces 
as noted under tlio Saharan pur district. Where revenue was taken in kind 
there were to be three classes of land :— hwijar, or waste ; ekanchal, or land 
which was for three to four years out of cultivation; and j^olachy or land in a 
full state of improvement. For the first class the Government demand was fixed 
at one share out of eight, for the second at two shares, and for the third at five 
shares. The cultivators were to be bound down that the cultivation of polaeh 
land should not bo less in the ensuing than in the current year* Of the expenses 
usually attending settlements, hheni or nazardna, measurement charges and pat- 
wdris’ dues, the first was to be abolished, the second was to be borne by Govern¬ 
ment, and the third by the cultivators, while it was ordered generally that a 
liberal allowance, according to local custom, should be made to the headmen of 
villages wherever division of crops prevailed. Mr. Guthrie was much troubled 
by tlie Sikhs and Pind&ris, and, for a time, took up his quarters at Fazigarb 
(eight ko8 from Meerut). In forwarding his fiscal arrangements for 1212 fasliy 
he notes an increase of Rs. 79,983 above the assessment of 1811, but adds that 
from this increase, however, there will be largo deductions on account of the 
damage sustained from the incursions of the enemy and the march of the troops 
through this district.” Up to the end of May, 1805, the Collector performed 
the duties of Magistrate Collector for both divisions. Towards the end of 
May, he handed over the office of Magistrate of the southern division to the 
newly appointed Judge and Magistrate of that district, resident at Meerut, but 

1 The statement at p. 207 of the Gazetteer, Vol. II., must be corrected accordingly, as 
though the orders were given In December, JSOS. for Mr. Guthrie to take charge, they wert 
not carried out until August, 1801, according to the local records. 
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the separation of the duties of Magistrate and Collector for the northern division 
of the district, the head-quarters of which wore at Sahiiranpur, did not take place 
until the 27th October, 1805. 

In handing over charge to the Meerut Magistrate, Mr. Guthrie writes as 
^ Q j follows^:—At the time of the settlement the tahsild^rs 

were made responsible for the police on the terms of 
the regulations for the ceded provinces, the settlement being made individually 
with the zaminddrs, and on the same principles of the regulations, police 
daroghas were appointed in the principal towns of their parganahs. The 
two farmers, Raja Ramdaytll Singh and RajaNain Singh, and tlie nmkarariddrs 
were equally made responsible for the police in their several parganahs. I did 
not think it expedient to appoint police olficers to the principal towns in those 
parganahs, as I knew it would occasion dissatisfaction to tliem, and I did not 
consider it absolutely necessary. You will observe, however, that police officers 
were appointed to the several ghdts on the Ganges—a measure which I 
conceived to be highly essential. A Mufti, Maulvi Muhammad Zabid, was 
appointed to superintend the trials of prisoners committed. I beg to mention to 
you the conduct of Fateh AH Khan, a gentleman of rank and family at 
Meerut. During the short time llolkar was at Meerut bo took charge with 
his private followers of one of the gateways, and the kiinungos of the parganah 
did the same at another gateway. The circumstance was reported to Ilis Ex¬ 
cellency tlie Commander-in-Chicf; their conduct was certainly highly moritorioiis. 
As the parganahs of Mu^ffarnagar, Charth^wal, and Soron will probably form 
a part your division, and under a doubt whether the parganahs of Baghra 
and Banat (Shdinli) may not also be included in it, I beg to state the cirenm- 

stances of those parganahs. The three former are held 

The Miizaflamagar jaedids. , , . x i i . 

iisjdcclaj by Muhamdi Khan, Mansur Khan, and Gluiirat 
Ali Khan, for which they are bound to keep up 200 horse. These horsemen 
are of course under the control of the ruling power, and as such, 1 employed 
them at the Hardw&r fair in 1804, and at one time had a party stationed at 
Meerut. These parganahs were never directly confirmed to them. The two 
other parganahs, with several others that were last year under Mr. Guthrie, 
are held as jdeddd by Nijdbat Ali Kh&n; he has regularly been in attendance 
ou the Commauder-in-Chief, and the parganahs were confirmed to him by 
His Excellency. I had never occasion to exercise authority in those par¬ 
ganahs, and though tliero could be little question of the right, I should have some 
doubt as to the mode of exercising authority there ; without reference and orders, 
I should not have done it excepting through the above persons holding the par- 
ganah in jdeddd. It mfiy be proper you should be informed that some suspi¬ 
cions attached about January, 1804, in the mind of His Excellency the 

^ Hoard's Hec., May 34th, ISO^. 
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Commander-in-Chicf relative to the coaduct of Raja RamdayAl Singh and Jtfya 
Nain Singh; they were supposed to hold hostile correspondence with Holkar. 
This originated in the information of a man of the name of Z&min AH, who had 
been the vakil of Ramday41, to Monsieur Perron some time before, but between 
whom there latterly has existed great enmity, for the gratification of which 
we know the natives will often go very groat lengths. By every various mode 
I adopted I could discover nothing that led to any suspicion in my mind. Some 
letters to Holkar, intercepted or said to be intercepted, were delivered by Zamin 

Ali; but though I addressed Colonel Blair at Agra, where 
Zamin Ali then was, I was unable to obtain any account 
of so important a point, as how they were intercepted. Kamday^I behaved very 
well, at the first opening of the war, in delivering np original sanads from 
Monsieur Perron for a part of the Moradabad district. He particularly, and 
Nain Singh also in some degree, are of most uncivilized habits and manners, 
and their minds are little calculated to comprehend the arrangements of general 
justice on which our system of government is founded. I endeavoured in every 
possible manner to impress upon them the conviction that their future prosperity 
depended entirely on their duly conforming themselves to the orders and rules 
of our Government. They were in the habit of considering themselves as tribu¬ 
tary princes, rather than subjects, an idea they cannot easily abandon, but which 
presents many disadvantages as such. Ramdayal was allowed a mint under the 
Marhatta government, and I had some difficulty in prevailing on him to relin¬ 
quish it. I have no reason to believe that tliose Rajas have deviated from their 
allegiance in the present year, and I should supi)ose all doubts of their fidelity 
to have been greatly dissipated from the mind of the Commander-in-Chief, 
as their tenures were confirmed to them by His Excellency when the army was 
at Meerut in pursuit of Holkar.” 

BAi RAmdban Singh, of Puth SayAnais a character of nearly the same stamp; 

his son, however, who manages the business, is 
J&tB of Kuchchesar. deficient in education. ZulfakAr Ali Kh&n of 

JAnsath is a highly respectable Sayyid.^ At the period of the power of the 
Sayyids at the court of Dehli, the vicinity of JAusath was the chosen seat where 
^ numbers established themselves. It, at present, exhibits 

Sayyids of Jaoaath. . . . j , x- • • 

an immense scene of rums, and the population princi¬ 
pally consists of the impoverished descendants of fallen families of former rank 
and splendour. In the course of time their and lands have been attached ; 
there are still, however, some few Sayyids who have tolerable means to support 
themselves with decency. You will be surprized to find one who is still 

^ Zulfakar All Khdn died in 1824, and the taluka thtm contained villagei? asseseod at 
Rs. 6,000. Ho was Bucceeded by his son Akbar AU Khio, and the assesamont was thou raised 
to Hs. 15,001. 


Jits of Kuchchesar. 


Sayyids of Jaosath. 
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proprietor of ^jdgir in the vicinity of Bombay. Thisplaoeis famed for^i^oduc- 
ing liorscmou of spirit and vigour, and the very lowest of them take a high prido 
in their acknowledged hereditary bravery. Bisharat AH, one of the risalddrs 
at Meerut, with the greater pari of the horsemen are from that quarter. Of 
the lower orders in the parganalis you will find a large proportion of thorn 
addicted to most daring robberies and thefts, which they execute in the most 
adroit manner. You will find them, however, industrious in cultivation, par- 
suing a system of irrigation unequalled in any part of the country I bav(^ 
been in, and in parts a very flourishing and fertile^ country. Among the 
disadvantages are to ho reckemed the numerous petty foi ts that exist: there is 
hardly a village but what is fortified, and you will often see five or six in 
view at the same time. My idea of these petty fo?‘t.s has always I)een that 
every oj>portanity of miscondiiet should !>e taken to destroy them, but that 
they should be considered inviolable during good beliavioiir.” This Ietl(U" 
does not give a very pleasing account of the district. Harrass(;d l)y tho 
Sikhs, every village community NVas obligCvl to construct for thems(il\a)s places 
of refuge into which they might retire on the ap)>earanco of t he white horse¬ 
men,” and hence the number of petty forts whi<di tho Collector complains of. 
Jlut he does so with justice, for no sooner were the landholders relieved from 
Sikh invasions than they turned their forts into avsylums for professional 
highwaymen with whom they sharc<l tho spoil, and notwithstanding the lialo that 
oncirclos tho Ilajpiit iiamo, it must he confessed that many a family amongst 
thorn has risen to woalili and iiifliiencc as Ihafujddrs (or receivers of stolen 
property) and harh^urers of thieves. In the carl}^ j>art of the present century 
the Jat Rajas of Mursdu and Hatliras, the Pari bar of Sandaiis, the Chauhan 
of Chakrnagar, the DhadHuriya of Kamait, and the Jadon of Awa Misa were 
notorious for tho couutenarico shown by them to thags and dakaits. 

The year 1212 fadl (1804-05 A.D.) was marked by the inroads of th (3 Sikhs. 

The loss of revenue cansoJ by the destruction of crons 
lb04-05. • 1 o 1 / ^ 

in the Saharanpur district as it then stood, and exclu- 

eivo of the parganalis under the Resident at Dehli, was estimated at Rs. 80,905 

without counting the cultivators’ share of the profits and the plunder of cattle. 

The Collector wrote^;—Tho loss in cattle sustained by the zamindars in those 

Depressed condition of parganalis near the Jumna is ruinous i a its present effects 

the district. future consequences. From tho best information 

that I can procure, the number of cattle driven away from the district bv tho 

Sikhs amounts to 30,000.” In a subsequent letter/ referring to tho state of 

the district daring 1212 fasli envl the sanction to the proposed remission of 

Bs. 86,905, the Collector wrote :—This act of justice exonerated the inalguz6rs 

frona demands on account of the crops destroyed by the enemy, and was a most 

^BoArd's Bee., Joly 2nd, 1 80 S, No. ». » IM, May 6, 1806, ^oT Ts, 

71 
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seasonable mitigation to their distresses, but the relief afforded was not equiva¬ 
lent to the injury sustained, as they forfeited that share of the produce which 
had it been gathered in they would have enjoyed. Although the expectations 
of the cultivator from the harvest were thus frustrated and his labours unre¬ 
quited, this misfortune might be relieved by industry, and perhaps under the 
advantage of a succeeding favourable season; but many were cut off even from 
this hope by the loss of their cattle, of which not loss than 30,000 were plun¬ 
dered and carried away by the Sikhs. In consequence of these misfortunes, in 
which almost every zarnlndAr to a certain degree participated, as well as in the 
loss of villages plundered or burned, and from contributions in money and grain 
extorted by the Sikhs, many zamiriddrs wore left destitute of stock to enable 
them to cultivate, and the landholders generally manifested reluctance to en¬ 
ter into new engagements, especially as the Marhatta army was then on the 
march avowedly with the intention of again invading the Du4b. They were, 
however, soon relieved from this apprehension, and the state of affairs such as 
I have described it to have been at the time the settlement was undertaken 
underwent a happy change before any considerable progress had been made 
towards its conclusion.” Though the fear of invasion was removed, the 
effects of twenty years of exposure to spoliation from raiders were long 
observable, and quite as many years elapsed before traces of the misrule 
that prevailed before the conquest can be said to have been eradicated. Some 
account of the Sikh invasions is given hereafter in the historical portion of 
this notice, and from it will be seen that in number and in the injury caused 
by them, they equal those from which any district in these Provinces has suf¬ 
fered and which have been recorded. From the Siwdlik hills to Meerut few 


tracts, with the exception of those inhabited by their Giijar allies, escaped 
the raids of the Sikh horse, and to such a degree did their influence prevail, that 
in order to protect themselves, the people allowed their country to be divided 
into pattU or sub-divisions, each of which paid black-mail to certain Sikh sir¬ 
dars. The industrious communities were reduced to the lowest pitch of misery, 
and the chief portion of the produce of their fields went to feed the numerous 
soldiery who swarmed in every direction. 

At this time much of the district was held by large farmers who paid a fixed 
revenue, and hence were called mukaratiddrs. The 
Origin of the great farms, Giy4r Bajas Bamdaydl and Nain 

Singh, R&o R4mdhan Singh of Kuchchesar, Ii4o Ajit Singh of D4dri, Sayyid 
Zulfakar Ali Kh4n of Jansath, and Bahrmand Kh4n, theTurkm4ii of Lakhnauti. 
The Oolleotor^explains the fact of by far the greater portion of the district being 
in the hands of farmers as due to the oppressions exercised by the Marhatta 


government, and particularly to their revenue system. To avoid the extor¬ 
tions exercised by the amils, who paid little respect to the righto of the inferior 
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class of zamfnd&rs, they sought protection under others of greater wealth and 
influence, who undertook the management of their lands; while bankers, 
also, men entirely ignorant as to matters of agriculture, speculated in farms 
which they obtained by having interest with the amils ; and this practice seems 
to have been countenanced by the Government, for which the reason assigned 
is that the farmers paid their revenue by anticipation, and bore the risk of all 
balances due to themselves by their under-renters. The result of this impolitic 
system, adopted to supply the immediate exigency of the Government, has been 
that a few individuals have grown into importance, while agriculture has been 
gradually on the decline, and a great pari of the labouring class of zaminddrs 
are so much depressed as to be destitute of means to undertake the cultivation 
of their own lands. Such is the depressed state of the zamiuddrs in general 
that many from want of means to perforin the business of cultivation, and 
others from want of confidence, forego the probable advantages to be 
derived from managing their own lands for the certainty of sharing a stipulated 
part of the produce ; and I have to regret that the inducements I could offer 
consistoutly with my duty have so seldom prevailed over the objections of the 
zamindars that where au actual proprietor relinquished his claim to be 
considered as a principal in the settlement, his lands wore let in farm.” How¬ 
ever this may be true of the greater number of the farmers meutioned, it would 
appear that the Sayyida of the B4rha became over-lords and real proprietors iu 
the eastern portions of the district long before the Marhattas occupied Muzaf- 
famagar, aud the change IU proprietorship was due to the grant of jdeddis and 
to the election of one man out of many as mukdrariddrj a single individual be¬ 
ing more convenient for military purposes thau a community, and more likely 
to furnish his quota of mox and money. With all the horrors that overwhelmed 
the upper DuAb during the last century, famine, anarchy, the marching about of 
contending armies both Rohilla, Sikh, Marhatta and British, it is hardly neces¬ 
sary to attribute the depressed condition of the agricultural body to the bad 
system of the Marhattas alone. Neither individual cultivators nor communities 
could accurately gauge the amount of success which gave a claimant the rights 
o{ 9, de faoto ruler, aud they wore only too glad to acknowledge any one who 
had power enough to protect them : hence the great infliuenoe of men like the 
mukovrariddrs and the growth of their nominal possessions. 

Tbe first triennial settlement for 1213-15 fasli was prefaced by the issue 

Settlement of 1805 06 instructions to the tahsildArs to draw up a daul or 
estimate of the produce and its value, which was made in 
presence of the landholders and forwarded to the Collector, but as this account 
was made before the rahi crops had been sown, it was necessarily imperfect. It 
was useful, however, for the rain crops, hangni^ maize and which, aoodrd- 
iu|f to looal usage, were divided into three classes, and revenue was levied on 
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these classes alone, and not according to the market value of each particular 
grain. The Collector wont on tour in November, 1805, and thus describes his 
mode of assessment : —^‘On my arrival in each parganah I was attended by the 
tahsildars and local officials, whose reports on the actual produce of the iiiahdl 
were received and compared with those of former years ; and taking into consi¬ 
deration the nature of the season and other circumstances, 1 was enabled thereby, 
and from my own observation, to calculate what I'cvenue tlie parganah could bear. 
1 then received the proposals teiivlered by the zamindars individually (to whom 
the terms prescribed for the sotdemeut were fully exjdained), svhich were com¬ 
pared with the amount yielded in former years agreeably to the patvvari’s ac¬ 
counts and the diHercnce ascertaim^d ; and in cases wherein the offer did nob 
come up to wliat ^vas expected, and a zamindai- made objections to what 1 con¬ 
sidered a fair and isjuitaljle assesstnent, rca’oursc was had to act u:il mcasur*.:ment 
of his crops, and the a-^seis havitig been ascertained, his rigiit and that of tlio 
airkdr were defined a.n<i settlement of tlie estate a ijusted accordingly. This 
investigation, which I consider every landholder has a. right to expect, 
was undertaken in every doubtful case, not more with a. view to his satisfa(‘- 
tion than to my own, and the result frc^juently proved the necessity of 
the measure. This mode, which 1 hive luiil the honour to stale us having 
been adopted in the settlement of one parganah, was oxtendod throughout 
the district.” Taking into account the great difficultirvs that ho hail to contend 
with, the Collector’s assessment was wondorfidly fair, and with the imperfect 
knowledge of the capabilities of each estate was just alike to the landholder 
and the State. Wherever any doubt occurred, it was rulcal in favour of the 
landholder, but never to such an extent as to unduly lower the revoniie- The 
revenue assessed was, as a whole, a very high one, for but little increase was 
attempted for many years, and in some cases it was found necessary to grant 
remissions or suspensions of the G )vern!nout doman 1. Years of distress aris¬ 
ing from drought also occurred, and in a waterless tract like the district, as it 
then stood, the suffering mast have boon intense. The details of the assess meat 
are given under the Sah&ranpur district notice. 

About the middle of 1805, the parganalis under charge of the Resident at 

The Dehli parganaha Dchli were transferred to the Collector of 8ah4ranpur. 
given over ta Sabaraiipur. appears that these parganahs were for a time under 

the charge of BegaHi Sumru, and in reviewing her accounts, the Collector asked 
for explanation as to the highness of the charges for collection. ‘‘To this she 
replied that while the parganahs were under her charge the Marhatta war ex¬ 
isted, that no zaminddr paid rent willingly, but attempted in proportion aa they 
had means to withhold the duos of the Sirkar, which is ever the praOtioe ia 
troublous times. Therefore, she was obliged to hire half the inhabitants of a vU** 
lage as matchlockmen to keep the rest in subjeotion. That while tbe fr^r lasted 
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lier chief object was to maiiitaiu the Britisli authority.” Mr. Guthrie cor¬ 
roborates this statement and says as to his own operations that “ until Colonel 
Burn’s detachment marched to Saharaupur 1 found it impossible to realise the 
rt 3 Vcnuo or concliulo the .s(dtlomenr.” IIo adds;—J shall make no otlicr 
remark upon the a^reomont concluded between mo lud the Bo^am than that I 
am convinced hvr sincere and avowed attachment to Govoriinibiit will be very 
beneticially felt in the Dutib.”^ The lands held in farm by the Gujar and otlico 
inukarariddrs wore continued to them, and they agreed to abstain from collecting 
transit and bazar duties within their resjMudivo giants, and for this neither 
risked nor recteived cjoinpensation. Jii the Aligarh distrnd, liowevx*r, consider¬ 
able sums were paid on tliis accomit to the Jiajas of llathras and Mursan. 

The second triennial settleinenl, from 12li> to .1218 Jasli (1808-09 to 

Second triennial seitio- A.D.) i.s ll.us alluded to in the report of the 

Commissioners on the first quinquennial settlement 
(1223 to 1227 fasli) :—Tlio lormer settlement from l2l.6 to 1218 fasli 
wiiicli was intended to havtj ^>eon permanent under the option given to the land¬ 
holders by Regulation X. of 1807, ha 1, in fact, expired in (ionsoqiieuce of the 
refusal of the authorities in Europe t > sanction sucli permanexicy, and a reset¬ 
tlement for four years fron 1219 to 1222 ought probably to have been, there¬ 
fore, made in recurroneo to the original cuactments of so tion 5, lle^»ulatiou 
IX. of 1805. But as Regulation X. of 1812, which announced that refusal, con¬ 
tented itself with providing, prospectively, for the settlement to he formed on 
the expiration of tlie decennial period from the conquest, we availed ourselves 
of its sibence in regard to any luterinodiate measures to leave the former settle¬ 
ment undisturbed. The Oollector, Mr. Oldham, accordingly confined himself 
to the resettlement of tb^ lapsed farms and of those few estates the proprietors 
of which declined to abide by tL:; existing assessment under the option reserved 

^ On the Begam's conduct at this crisis Mr. Williams has the following note ;—The Begam 
Suraru herself, a person who in after life traded on that virtue with great profit, gave Colonel 
Burn (see ** History’^the cold shoulder. The service she had rendered Mr, Guthrie cannot 
have been disinterested. It was simply something that might bo appealed to in proof of fier 
devotion to the British Government, in the event of its ever becoming firmly established* She 
had shown the same unerring judgment in every previous political crisis, and when the tide 
turned unmistakeably, she made great capital out of the Collector’s well-timed rescue. But the 
moment for a decisive display of loyalty had not yet come, and her attitude after the relief of 
Sah^ranpur was to threatening that Colonel Burn found it necessary to suspend active opera¬ 
tions and stand on the defensive. While ho was busy with the Sikhs, she was entertaining Hol« 
kor's vakils, as well as those of Ban jit Singh, who had also joined the Marliatta confederacy, and 
although she had sufficient discretion not to compxoiiilse herself irrevocably, she actually moved 
out from Sardhana with hostile intent at the head of eight battalions, 1,000 horse, and 46 pieces 
of artillery* So little did her European rfficers trust her tliat they applie^l to Colonel Burn for 
protection, and there can be n > doubt that the fall of Dig alone prevented her from openly declar¬ 
ing i!gaih»t ui/’ 
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to them by Regulation X. of 1807. But these partial arrangements were not 
submitted to Government as they had effected very little modification of the 
settlement, except in regard to the admission of new parties to the engage¬ 
ments for these particular estates.” This settlement appears to have been a 
very heavy one, and led to much and many transfers, especially in the Ganges- 
KAli Du4b. Assessments and drought between them made the year 1223 fai>li 
a memorable one for the people of this district. As no general settlement was 
formed in the conquered provinces for 1219 to 1222 fasli^ we next come to the 
account settlement of the first quinquennial settlement, or that for 1223 to 1227 
faali (1815-16 to 1819-20 A.D.) 

As the greater portion of the district might be considered to have voluntarily 
abided by the assessment of 1218 fasli^ and at the 
time of their abiding by it to have coritomplated it as 
a permanent obligation, so the Board of Commissioners were not prepared for 
a general decrease at the quinquennial settlement. In parganah DAdri, whero 
Mr. Salter liad settled the lapsed mukarari of the Gujar Rao Ajit Singh in 
1813, ^‘soine changes were expected,” write the Commissioners, but the reve¬ 
nue of the district at large had always been collected, and had led us to repose the 
greatest confidence in the accuracy of tho original settlements formed by Mr. 
Dumbletoii in 1808-09 A.D.; we must therefore confess our disappointment in 
the result of the settlement accounts (1223-27 fasli) now submitted.” On receipt 
of the accounts Mr. Calvert, already in charge of the northern division, was 
directed to revise the settlements of some of the principal parganalis, but Mr. 
Calvert’s other duties, his long indis|>osition and subsequent decease, prevented 
the revision, and the Board was obliged to submit their report in 1819 without 
attempting any revision. The aggregate assessment for the triennial settle¬ 
ment ending in 1218 fasli showed a revenue of Rs. 11,28,243 for the southern 
division of Sah4ranpur and Rs. 12,05,679 at the end of 1222 fasti. The 
difference of Rs. 77,436 after dodncting Rs. 58,160 for the increase on the 
lapsed mukarari of DAdri, gav^e a net increase of Rs 19,276 on the partial 
resettlements made by Mr. Oldham. The total demand for the five years of 
the quinquennial settlement was-1223, Rs. 11,10,682; 1224, Rs. 11,29,225; 
1225, Rs. 11,45,896; 1226, Rs. 11,63,308 ; and 1227, Rs. 11,88,864, being a 
decrease of Rs. 94,997 in the first year and of Rs. 16,815 in tho last year, and 
if the parganahs in wh^ch an increase was obtained bo deducted, the abatements 
in the first year amount to Rs. 1,08,327. The remissions were, however, indivi¬ 
dually small except in D4dri and DAsna, where they amounted conjointly to 
Rs. 66,735 in the first year and Rs. 40,233 in the last year of the first quin¬ 
quennial settlement, and they would appear from Mr. Shakespear’s explanations 
to have occurred in the rest of the district from the temporary circumstances 
of the unfavourable season during the formation of the settlement. The single 
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parganah of Meerut was settled previously to these circumstances having declared 
themselves at an increase, and although the increase of Rs, 14,404 in the first 
yearwasnot realized, but, ou the contrary, a further balance accrued to an amount 
of Rs. 48,454, the realization of the entire demand in the subsequent years, with 
the progressive increase rising to Rs. 20,484 in the fifth year, gave the Board 
reason to suppose that the rest of the district might in general have similarly 
been made to yield an improved revenue, notwithstandirig temporary causes 
which influenced the assessinont of the first year. The rest of the arrangements 
merely re-established the assessments of the former settlements. The whole of 
the settlements were made at a progressive assessment, and the Board saw no 
good reasons for dispensing with the increase in any instance, however objec¬ 
tionable on general principles. 

I will now give the details of this assessment for all the parganahs then 
Detaila of flrat quinquen- comprising the Southern division of the Sah&ranpur 
iiial asscHament. district, as containing valuable information not only 

in regard to the settlement itself, but as to the constitution and area of the 
different parganahs and other local sub-divisions which desoendod to us from 
the previous governments, and which have since been so ruthlessly broken up 
in the various organization schemes that have been sanctioned since the conquest. 

Meerut Parganahs, 
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Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Ajrara, ... 

16 

9 

16,046 

6,916 


14,355 

12,605 

16,467 

15,431 

16,632 

Sarawa, 

higpat. ... 

190 

147 

87,011 

79,960 

1,06,982 

1,16,829 

1,‘2.352 

1,10,45:3 

1,08,841 

1,12,905 

Bagpat.' 

Bhojpur, .. 

16 

U 

4,627 

1,547 

2,24 

5,045 

4,486 

10,738 

10,320 

10,940 

Hapur. 

Chhaprauli, 

13 

18 

21,414 

10,795 

10,496 

37,829 

33 63^ 

39,096 

35,590 

36,8 7 

Chhaprauli. 

D& in, 

166 

184 

48,347 

84,997 

43,682 

83,945 

7.3,915 

86,161 

60.66'i 

68,621 

Oidri, 

D&sna, 

167 

144 

69,H6M 

70,230 

81,437 

1,26,616 

1,12,054 

1.22,268 

91,022 

1,04,665 

Gh^aiabad. 

Garhmukte- 

Bar. 

138 

86 

66,974 

63,895 

62,919 

38,5»6 

6,2:9 

48,890 

41,792 

47,002 

Garhmukte- 

H&pur, ... 

111 

88 

45,341 

30,395 

36,9?t> 

53,478 

47,674 

63,042 

48,654 

63,250 

sar. 

Hapur. 



80 

89,670 

85,660 

43,86^ 

36,7 7o 

33 636 

*37,0761 

86,382 

38,620 

Loni. 

Meerut, >.. 

250 

214 

160,59^ 

46,649 

108,416 

2,2J,4j2 

2,00,774 

2,13,02: 

2,27,425 

2,33,604 

Meerut, 

Niloha, 

84 

39 

23,806 

8,619 

9 762 

26,726 

22,055 

27,727 

27,468 

28,768 

HasUnEpnr, 

Ehakrpur, 

64 

6 

19,144 

98,003 

■ PJI6T0 

21,066 

I9,l9i 

19*256 

18,782 

20,429 

Various. 

Sar&tra, 

7S 

65 

32.266 

19,587 

82,418 

82,726 

29,635 

34,764 

81,816 

23,856 

SarEwa* 

'J fkri, 

S 

8 

6,711 

17. 

1,604 

16,767 

14,646 

13,«0u 

12,849 

18*107 

Bamlwa, 

Tiripur, ... 

9 

8 

262 

1,690 

1,676 

14 ^ 

133 

200 

125 

160 

Hastindpur. 

JalElabiu},... 

94 

49 

48,38( 

20,680 

31,665 

52,076 

47,612 

47,967 

47,060 

80,337 

Jal&labad, 

Tanda, ... 

10 

9 

8,07f 

8,168 


16,300 

14,060 

12,481 

12,131 

12,616 

Chhaprauli. 

Total, „ 


1,089 

67a,sa; 

601,641 

687,819 

S, 97,996 

8,13,892 

8,84,1*7 

6,16,802 

6,66,606 
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M nzaffarnagar Purganahs . 


Parganah 
in 1816. 

! Village. 

1 Estates. 

Area in bighas. 

Gross produce. 

Net produce. 

Revenue of 

Now in 

Cultivated. 

Cultnrable. 

Barren. 

(M 

CO 

CM 

CM 


{ 




Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Bhhina, ... 

13 20 

7,934 

16,826 

6,873 

6,|05 

4,650 

6,023 

6,223 

6,816 

Bhumn,. 

Haghra, ... 

57 S'} 

30,8 '2 

13,6 (*8 

18,220 

28,767 

26.<»85 

32,427 

30,256 

32,461 

Baghra. 

(inn^iru,... 

2 4 

3,527 

4,366 

6,326 

4.567 

3,962 

3,915 

3,540 

3,980 

Kandhla. 

Jaiili, 

19 12 

9,877 

20,499 

6,459 

6.161 

4,610 

6,190 

4.9.39 

6.810 

d dn.sath. 

Kdndhla,.- 

41 12 

26,240 

28,660 

18,630 

48.517 

42,703 

39,05.5 

1,37,886 

40,325 

KaUiihla. 

Kairdna,... 

26 3 1 

18,b62 

16,624 

21,6i^6 

21,220 

18,602 

19,033 

17,799 

19,005 

Kairdna. 

Khatauli| 

79: 78 

09,201 

31,972 

33,076 

46,879 

42,im; 

62,289 

45,708 

47,669 

Khataiili. 

J.alukhera, 

6 6 

6.822 

953 

639 

6.7.50 

6,970 

5,875 

6,011 

6.171 

Bafichriu 

Phiigana, 

7 lU 

9,37.3 

5,176 

3,f>65 

16.3.92 

18,6 9 

14,200 

13,950 

14.240 

Kandhla. 

Shikarpur, 

43 44 

48,987 

12,260 

24,091| 

72,876 

65,886 

G0,0I2| 

68 767 

! 60,9.5i) 

Shikarpur. 

iShamli, ... 

21 24 

27,197 

4,750 

15,07 I; 

60,5 90 

••4.222 

41,893! 

.36,398 

39,567 

Shatnli. 

Soroii, ... 

6 6 

12,27 6 

l,330; 

.5,472: 

1 7.200 

16.550, 

14,3611 

13 926 

1 4,690 

Soron. 

8 a m b a 1- 

lb 16 

11,653 

13,52.3' 

18,01 1; 

6,675 

6,914; 

7,4: 61 

6,210 

7,051 

Bhuma. 

hera. I 

1 


1 

■ 


1 





Titarwara, j 

8 9 

1 

7,436 

7,61 Ij 

4,240j 

12,667: 

1 1,163 

10,706j 

9,765 

io,3or 

Kai) arm. 

Total, ...j 

i 

823 307 

272,876 

1 

1 

i 

177,052| 

i i 

181,268 3,42,265! 

i ! 

1 1 

3,04,002 3,13,404! 

i 1 

3,90.377 

3,07,922 



Mr. Shakespoar, wlio is rather <icpr< catod hy Mr. E. Colebrooke, and n^^ard- 
ing whose assessment Mr, Holt Mackenzie says tliat it was so unsatisfsictc'ry 
as to require revision, was almost certainly right although lie had not the faculty 
of justifying liis proceedings. 

In regard to parganah B6g|)at,^ the Collector (3Xcusod the decrease in tlie 

year 1223 fadi on tho grounds that the settlement of 

Notes on the aasessinent. . . . .. i i . i ^ 

the parganah was attended with greater difficulty 

than that of any other ; not so much from tho sufferings occasioned by 

calamitous seasons, although many villages had stroiu^ 

Ba^pat. well-founded claims to indulgence, as because of 

the refractory spirit of the zamindars, who being well convinced that no one 

would dare to take their villages in farm, were vvich difficulty brought into 

any terms but their own, and the settlement had to be conoladed on the only 

and best terras that could be procured unler the urgency of a calamitous 

season.’^ The Board, naturally enough, objet;ted to these reasons for a decrease, 

and in their instructions to Mr. Calvert reraarkej, that neither the number 

nor the amount of tho abatements which had been allowed in this parganah 

would have called' for any remark, although the settlement in general had 


^ Pari^anahs Bagpat and D^^na are now in the Meerut Distriet and Dadri is in Bulandshahri 
but n,n a<’Cf>nnt of them thU «ct.tlemeiit naturally falls under the general notice of til©' 

southern division of Sahilranpur which is given here. 
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disappointed their expectations, if this result was not ascribed by the Collector 
himself rather to the refractory disposition of the landholders than to any want of 
resources to meet the requisition of a considerable increase, and that such a reason 
for surrendering the just duos of Government was not only unsatisfactory in 
itself, but must tend to encourage and diffuse a similar spirit from the example 
of successful opposition; that the same reasonshaving been assigned for the 
very large balance which had accrued on the first year’s assessments to an 
ajuount of Rs. 40,055, the clifliculties would progressively increase, and the 
realization of the assessments, however light, would be daily more precarious, if 
this avowed disposition to resist or evade the public duos should be thus submitted 
to instead of proper measures being adopted for the counteraction of it.” 

Some alterations were expected in Dadri in the newly-settled villages of 
Aift Singh’s mukaravL but the Board never antici- 

D&dri and Dasna, , , , i i 

pated that tlie decrease necessary would amount to 
one-half the revenue. They write that they had seen no grounds in the 
result of the collections for a period of seven years or from any reports of the 
Collector, Mr. Shakespear, to look for a defalcation of an entire fourth on an 
assessment which, in fact, had been paid from the first introduction of British 
govorninent.” lu Dtisna the Collector excused the decrease on the grounds 
of the pargauah having suffered most severely from drought, that the -cettle- 
ment was concluded in an unpropitious year, succeeding one that had been 
still worse, added to the ruinous over-assessment of 1218-22, had occasioned a 
great but reasonable dimiLhtion of the revenue ; that villages offered for sale on 
account of arrears found no purchasers, and thatfarraerc offered much more than 
they could collect and fell into halanco.” The Board expressed their desire not 
to require the highest revenuo obtainable l>y competition or by means not refer- 
rible to the actual resources of the tract, and were obliged, though unwillingly, 
to acce])t the arrangements made. In the other parganahs the remarks of tho 
Commissioners affect only individual villages, and are not of general interest. 

The first quinquennial assessment was extended for a second period of five 
years (1820-21 to 1824-25 A.D.) in every district 
except Meerut by orders of Government in 1818 A.D. 
It was during this time that the nucleus of the pi'esent 
district was formed by making Muzaffarnagar tho head-quarters of a separate 
sub-oollectorship consisting of ten parganahs, to which seven were subsequently 
added from Meerut. Mr. W. Duadas took charge of the new district in March, 
1824. Two years afterwards the district became the separate charge of a full 
Collector-Magistrate. In the meantime Regulation VII. of 1822 was passed and 
attempted to remedy the existing state of confusion as to rights and liabilities 
by introducing a more accurate and elaborate system of record, but nothing 
yfhs done until 1825, and so cumbrous was the machinery then employed that 

72 
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it was found necessary to direct that wherever the inquiry contemplated by 
the regulation was not completed, a third summary settlement for the years 
1825-26 fasti) to 1829-30 A. D. (1237 fasli) should be made until such 
time as the revision was completed.^ This settlement practically remained un¬ 
altered until the revision by Mr. E. Thornton in 1838-41 was efteoted under the 
provisions of Regulation IX, of 1833. 

Steps w'ere taken to commence the settlement under Regulation IX. of 

Mr. E. Thorntoirs set- 1833 as early as 1836, when Mr. Dick commenced the 
ttoment. measurements, but the entire district was remeasured 

by Mr. Thornton in 1838-39 and distributed into circles containing soil of a simi¬ 
lar quality. For these circles, average rent-rates were obtained which formed the 
basis of the assessment. In his treatment of irrigated, or rather irrigable land, 
Mr. Thornton differed from many other officers. He distinguishes the land 
actually irrigated during the year of measurement from the land irrigable but not 
irrigated from wells, or canals, calling the former clidhij and the latter muUta chdJd. 
His arguments were that ‘‘the rabi crop of the past year is succeeded by the kharif 
in the present, and it is not customary to water the hharif^ so of that land round 
a well which is all of that watered in the course of two years only half is irrigated 
in either one year.” This distinction between cMhi and muhita was rendered 
desirable, in his view, in order to get at the real produce of the year. Whore 
money-rents are paid the average rent is to be looked for, but hero, where kind 
rates prevailed, it would have been unfair to have assumed the produce of irri¬ 
gated land for all the land watered in that year and also for all the land watered 
in previous years, but not in the year of measurement. The produce of the 
muhita chdhi land was then calculated as if unirrigated and added to the former 
and the average of both was taken as the resultant produce of irrigable land. 
Moreover, the actual amount of land irrigated from a kuchoha well was not ex¬ 
clusively considered, but the existence of a substratum which admitted of such 
wells being reasonably and cheaply made w’'as taken into account. The highly 
manured and cultivated area oloso to the village site known as misan or bdrah 
was separately calculated, and so much of it was assessed as misan as came up 
to the average proportion of that class of land to the entire holding (16*5 per 
cent.), whilst the remainder was entered as rausli as some reward for the culti¬ 
vator’s extra industry. In deciding upon this principle of action the unequal 
state of the cultivation and the pressure of the assessment in individual villages 
were found to be great obstacles to an equal distribution of the demand. The 
effects were still visible of the former Government having asserted an absolute 

' Some account of Mr. Cavendish** revision under Regulation VH. of 1 S 89 In the vest 
J825 will be found in Mr. Holt Mackenzie's letter in Sel. Rev, Hec.i 1822-33, p. 84: AUahi&adf 
1872. Detailed accounts of the revision In 1830-21, of which I have failed to obtain the general 
report, are contradictory. In some villages the revenue was maintained throngboat| andin othefiii 
there was a progressive increase said to hare made bj Mr. James Fraser. * 
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proprietaty right in the soil, and having exacted a full rout from the humbler 
classes, while it showed peculiar consideration for many of the higher ranks and 
lowered the demand on them to really a very small sum. Many of the higher 
classes had no capital to assist their tenants, and, at the same time, were not able 
to resist the temptation of exacting the highest rent they could get, so that, in 
many places, agriculture was in a very depressed condition. In many villages 
the former revenue was assessed at a cultiv^ating rate, and here the now demand 
was reduced so as to leave a fair margin of profit the j)roprictors. 

Having' fixed on homogeneous circles according to soil, the next step was 

, to ascertain fair average rent-rates for each class of 

Circles and rates. . ,V 

soil. To accomplish this, a rental was formed for the 

whole cultivated area of each denomination of soil in each circle by applying 
average money-rates to the whole extent of each kind of crop found in that 
denomination, and then this rental was divided by the sum of the cultivated 
area of that particular denomination of soil. The result obtained was taken 
as the average rent-rate for that class of soil in that particular circle. Tho 
discovery of the money rates for each kind of produce was a work of some 
difficulty, for most of tho tenures were bhdyachara, wliere uo rent was paid, and 
even where rent was paid, it was, as a rule, taken in kind and not in cash. The 
only exception to tho prevalence of a kind-rate was in tho case of sugar-cane, 
cotton, fodder and maize known as zahti crops, for which money-rates were, by 
custom, always paid. In the case of rent paid in kind, the entire produce of 
the field was first correctly ascertained, and one-tenth was struck off in lieu of 
wages for cutting and clearing, then from each remaining maund the landhol¬ 
der was held to take, in misCn soil, 18 sers; in rausli, 17^ sers; in ddkar, 17 
sers; in b/idr, 15^ sers, and in danda, 14 sers. To this calculation was applied 
the average prices ruling, and thus an average rent-rate was obtained. The 
average tabH rates per acre were sugar-cane, Rs, 14-7 ; cotton, Rs. fr.6-5 ; 
fodder, Rs. 2-6, and maize, Rs. 3-3-6. In deducing tliese rates a proportion 
of three biswas per bigha was allowed for failure of crop, being tho average 
found to have been actually allowed over a large area. The amount of rabi 
produce was calculated by selecting three or four villages in each circle and 
estimating the actual produce of the standing crops field by field. The total pro¬ 
duce of each crop in each class of soil was then divided by the number of bio-has 
of that denomination of soil, and the result was an average produce-rate^per 
bigha for each crop in such class of soil. And in addition, average produce- 
rates were compiled from the village accounts of division of crops for a period 
of fourteen years. The kAar{/ rates were entirely derived from the latter source. 
The actual produce having been found, the average of the money-rates for the* 
previous twenty years was then applied to the produce totals to give the esti¬ 
mated rental, and the revenue-rates were found by deducting 85 per cent, from 
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the average rent-rates. The result of the assessment of the portion of the district 
settled by Mr. Thornton was an increase of the revenue froinRs, 5,83,937 in 1838 
to Rs. 6,72,740 in 1859-60, or taking resumed revenne-froo lands into account, 
to Rs. 7,03,544. Parganah Tbdna Bhavvan was settled in the Sahdranpur district 
by Mr. E. Thornton in 1838-39, before its transfer to this district in 1842. 

Parganahs Bhuma Sambalhera, Kainlna, K4udhla, and Shikarpur were set- 

Sir H. M. Elliot and hy Sir U. M. Elliot whilst still in the Meerut 

Mr. T. C. Rlowden. district, and parganah Budhana, which formed a part ol 

Begam Sumru’s was settled by Mr. T. C. Plowden. Sir H. M. Elliot had 

much dilBculty in ascertaining the rent-rates which formed the basis of his assess¬ 
ment. Throughout Meerut, as in Muzaffarnagar, rent in kind prevailed and where 
cash-rents were customary, they were formed merely hy distributing the Govern¬ 
ment demand by hdckh over a certain number of bighas. Unlike Mr. Thornton, 
Sir H. M. Elliot, in a great measure, disregarded soil distinctions and adopted a 
parganah rate for irrigated and iinirrigated land alone. This rate was formed 
by converting the average produce rates of wot and dry soils^ into money-rates 
at the average market-value of the day and testing the result by the statistics 
of rent-suits, the close examination of standard villages and personal inquiries. 
The averages on the total and the cultivated area were then drawn out, and 
wherever they appeared exorbitantly high or unreasonably low, a local inquiry 
was held to ascertain the cause of these inequalities. Regard was also had to 
circumstances which should have due influence in fixing an assessment, such 
as the state of the village, whether deserted or in good repair ; the prevalence 
of cultivation by non-resident tenants (pahikdsht); the amount of culturable 
waste; facility of land or water carriage ; the past fiscal history ; the nature of 
the soil ; the caste of the cultivators ; the depth of the water from the surface ; 
the unanimity or discord of the community ; the population generally ; previous 
transfers of rights, and the nearness to markets. All these matters were taken 
into consideration before assessing the Government revenue. Mr. T. 0. Plow- 
den^s mode of assessment is described under the Meerut district. Both these 
settlements were confirmed for a period of twenty years, and during their cur¬ 
rency worked very well. The following table shows the demand, collections, 
and balances for the four years preceding the revision in 1860-61 


Tear. 

1 

Demand. 

Collections. 

Balance. 

Year. 

Demand. 

Colleotioni. 

Balance. 

3656.57, .M 
1857-58, ... 

Bs. 

11,19,089 

li,ld,049 

Be. 

11,10,607 

13,09,867 

Bb. 

1,693 

10,919 

1868-59 ... 
1859-60 ... 

Ks. 

11,17,638 

11,17,604 

Ks. 

11,08,186 

11,08,439 

Bs. 

9,817 

9,871 


^ Inxno«t of hb assessments he appears to have had no soil records to go on, but where he had 
them, he took them into consideraiiou. I., Set. Hep., 160, 804. 
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Ifr. Thornton^s assessments were, as a rule, moderate, but Messrs, Plowden’s 
and Elliot’s were generally full, and in the case of cultivating communities 
mercilessly so; but Mr. Thornton only took 65 per cent, of the assets, while the 
latter officers looked to 80 per cent, as their standard. 

Preparations for the new settlement commenced in April, 1860, under 
Mr. H. G. Keene, with Mr. A. Colvin and Rai N/mak 
New settlement, 1860 63. assistants. Mr. Koene left the district on 

furlough after having assessed parganahs Gordhanpur, Budliana and Sliikarpur, 
and was succeeded by Mr. S. N. Martin, who completed the settlement. Mr, 
Martin himself assessed parganahs Muzaffarnagar, Baglira and Piir Ohhapar. 
Mr. A. Colvin assessed parganahs Bidauli, Kdndhla, Kairana, Sh^mli, Jhan- 
jhana, Tiiana Bhawan and Charth4wal, and Mr. C. Grant assessed parganahs 
Bhukarheri, Bhiima Sambalhera, Jauli Jansath, and Khatauli. The final report 
was received in 1867. When the settlement operations commenced the dis- 
State of the district in t^Ict had not recovered from the effects of the mutiny. 

Tha returns of 1866,” writes the Commissioner, 
confirms the fact shown in the revised settlement returns, that w’hen the 
revision was in progress there was a marked diminution of the agricultural 
population as compared with the number in 1853. This may be ascribed to the 
disturbances of 1857 and the famine in 1860-61. In the first many v^ere killed 
in fights among the people themselves, many absconded and have settled in 
other parts of the country, and an inconsiderable number fell in engagements with 
the troops. But the dvjcrease principally occurred owing to the fixmine. In 
spite of the exeHions made to save life and support the distressed population, 
there is no doubt that a largi: number died of destitution and consequent sickness* 
many removed to disti*I.it8 not affected by the drought; and though, perhaps, most 
of these have returned, some remained in their new homes. The non-agricultural 
population was less affected, because, in the anarchy, the large communities were 
not so open to attack as small villages, and were more easily assisted by the 
authorities; and in the famine^ measures for relief could be better organized, 

' Bee farther under “ Famines/* The loss to the district by the mutiny seems to me to be 
much overstated by Mr. Williams. He assoraes the figures of the census to be absolutely trust* 
worthy, but the details of even those of 1865 and 1872 are not so. The totals of the latter two 
enumerations are fairly correct* but the discrepancies in details are irreconcileable. In 1865 the 
day-labourer class was called agricultural, and In 1872 nou-agrlouUural. Five hundred would 
cover the numbers killed or hanged during the mutiny, and since then the railway has brought 
many labourers into the district. The famine oertainiy caused some loss and some emigration 
took place, hut almost entirely within the district. It is a mistake to suppose that the agrtoul* 
tural population is more affected by a famine than the non-agriculturaL When a village is 
deserted the weaver goes first, then the Chaiv&r, and lest of all the actual cultivator. The vil¬ 
lages of the Tbfioa Bhawan parganah are the only ones, except, here and there, a few villages in 
the Ganges khMir^ that were seriously injured by the mutiny, and on the Jumna, the lawlesinesa 
of the Ofijars will account for the state of Bidauli. 
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and were therefore more successful in towns than they could be in scattered 
hamlets.” In addition to famine, towards the close of the year, cholera made 
its appearance and swept over the western parganahs of the district. It was 
with a district weakened by war famine and pestilence that the settlement 
officers had to deal. As we have seen, cultivation had decreased in several 
parganahs: in Thana Bhawan by 8*7 per cent., and only 70*8 per cent, of the as¬ 
sessable area was cultivated;in Jhanjhana there was a decrease of 15*4 per cent, 
in cultivation, showing only 56*8 per cent, of the assessable area under cultiva¬ 
tion; in Bidauli tlio figures were 17*1 per cent, and 49*9 per cent, respectively, 
and in Kairdna 15*5 and 67*8 per cent. Taking the whole district, the land- 
revenue by the settlement of 1840 amounted to Rs. 11,19,839 at an assessment 
based on 66*66 per cent, of the assets, and had the assessment been at half assets 
the Government share would have been only Rs. 8,39,879. At the revision in 
1860-62 by Messrs. Keene, Colvin, Grant, and Martin, the demand was fixed at 
Rs. 11,40,644, giving a potential increase of Rs. 3,00,765 and an actual increase 
of Rs. 20,805 on the previous assessment. This enhancement is attributed to the 
increase in the total cultivated area, the resumption of revenue-free grants and 
the great advance in canal irrigation. Rents, whether in cash or in kind, would 
appear to have remained almost stationary during the currency of Mr. Thornton’s 
settlement, while prices rose a little and the average amount of produce raised 
from a given area, the mode of cultivation and the proportion of each class of crop 
grown had not materially altered in 1861. Omitting the six parganahs, tho 
revenue of which was revised by Mr. Oadell, and parganali Gordhanpur, repor¬ 
ted on by tho same officer, the former demand amounted to Rs. 7,60,692 ami 
the revised demand to Rs. 7,41,773, showing an increase, if assessed at two- 
thirds of the assets as before, of Rs. 1,71,254 and an actual decrease at half assets 
of Rs. 18,919 on the previous assessment. I shall now give the results of the 
revision in 1861 and Mr. Cadell’s revision of a portion of the district. The 
statistics of area for the ten parganahs the revision of which in 1860-62 was 
confirmed are given in detail under the district notices. ‘ 

The mode of assessment adopted by Mr. Keene appears to have been as 
^ follows:—Tho total area and rental for five years were 

obtained from the village papers, and the latter was 
divided by the former, thus giving a produce value which applied to the culti¬ 
vated area at settlement gave what corresponded to the estimate of the village 
accountant of the old surveys. Again, where rent was paid in kind, average rates 
were formed by the application of Mr. Thornton’s previous appraisement to the 
mean area devoted for five years to the various crops for which rent was paid 
in kind. This result was added to the average rates for crops for which rent was 
paid in cash, and in caloulating the market value of grain the average prices for 

I See also page 350. 
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ten years preceding the drought of 1860-61 were taken. Again the circle rates 
of the previous settlement were applied to the soil area of the now survey and 
the result was compared with the produce rates already ascertained. Mr. Keene 
adds:—“Finally, I have found in working after such men as Elliot (H. M.) and 
Thornton that a proportional increase on their rent-rolls, with a due allow¬ 
ance for the advance of prices since their day, will often yield a sum curiously 
corresponding to the results of other and quite independent estimates.” 

Mr. Colvin, whilst basing his assessment mainly on the same system, found 
^ ^ Q I * reason to alter the process in various parganahs. In 

Bidauli there was an all-round rate on the culturable 


area. In Th^na Bhawan, at the time of survey, cultivation was almost entirely 
confined to the irrigated tracts, and there the crops were exceptionally rich. 
Mr. Colvin’s soil rates were there checked by the rates adopted by Mr. Thorn¬ 
ton for the neighbouring circles. “ The cash rents found existing for the several 
classes of crops paying in cash were applied ordinarily to the area in each circle 
occupied by their respective crops. To the area occupied by crops paying in kind, 
estimates of the produce wore applied with the valuo of the landlord’s rent 
expressed in money. Mr. Thornton’s revenue-rates were also used, Mr. Keene 
enhancing them in the parganahs assessed by him in the proportion in which he 
believed prices to have risen.'" The summary rates used at the last settlement on 
irrigated and unirrigated land were also referred to. Messrs. Martin and Grant 
seem to have adopted the same procedure ; in fact, all through the princif)les and 
data given by Mr. Thori*ccn in his settlement report in 1841 were accepted, 
and form to a gre^t extent, the basis of the revised assessment. The following 
statement shows the results the revision in 1860-2, which have not yet been 
sanctioned by Governm^^ut:— 



Bhik&rpur, 

Budh&na. 

Sh&mli, 

Kair^na, 

Kltadhla, 

Baghra. 

Oharth4wa1, 

Th^na Bhawan, 

Jhanjh&na, 

Bidauli, 


Old demand. 

New demand, 
60 per cent. 

Old rate on 
cultivation. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rfl. a. p. 

1,06,059 

1,03,301 

2 6 7 

75,017 

69,846 

2 3 7 

1,80,316 

1,20,067 

2 10 0 

49,571 

62,807 

1 11 2 

1,00,759 

1,11,410 

2 4 8 

66.862 

81,691 

2 3 0 

66,410 

61,267 

1 10 5 

56,244 

67,081 

1 13 7 

63,066 

65,696 

2 2 ] 

87,905 

29,125 

18 6 

7,60,699 

7,41,773 

2 1 6 


Bs. a. p. 

S » li 
1 15 8 

S 10 8 

1 8 lOj^ 

2 8 6 
1 16 11 
1 6 1 
2 0 11 
9 4 8 
16 8 


1 15 1 
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Some short time after the revisioa had been completed, and before the final 
Revision with reference report had been Submitted, the Secretary of State’s des- 
to a permanent settle men t. patch of 1865 arrived and necessitated an examination 

of the settlement papers in order to ascertain what estates were eligible for per¬ 
manent settlement under the rules. This examination was carried through at 
once, and with the exception of parganahs Bidauli and Gordhanpur and certain 
estates liable to fluvial action, the great majority of the estates, which showed 
80 per cent, of their culturable area under cultivation were recommended for per¬ 
manent settlement. In seven estates an enhancement of Rs. 555 was recom¬ 
mended, and in 21 estates it was proposed to raise the revenue from Rs. 20,029 
to Rs. 21,718 preparatory to declaring the assessment perpetual. The general 
result of Mr, Martin’s recommendations and examinations was as follows : — 




iVo. 

Revenue, 




Rs. 

Estates altogether qualified, the proprietors of which accept 



the terms offered, ... ... ••• 


756 

8.72,581 

Ditto, the proprietors of which refuae, 

• •• 

60 

92,197 

Total qualified estates, ... 

• •• 

815 

9,64,778 

Estates with excess of culturable waste, the enhanced 

re- 



venue of which was accepted by the owners,.,* 

... 

21 

20,730 

Total estates pronounced fit for permanent settlement, 

8S6 

9,85,508 

Estetes with excess of culturable waste, the proprietors 

of 



which refuse to accept terms, ... 

sss 

93 

71,466 

Excluded as unfit for permanent settlement, ••• 

ats 

190 

66,093 


283 1,37,662 


Enhanced revenue of seven under-assessed estates, 
Total enhancement proposed, ... •*, 

7 

... 21 

65S 

1,689 


28 

2,244 


A second despatch, imposing additional conditions before permanency could be 
granted, was received in 1867, and in 1868, Mr. A. Cadell was deputed to make 
the necessary inquiries. I give Mr. Oadell’s account of his proceedings in his 
own words :—The first step was to make out lists of estates with less than 80 per 
cent, of the culturable area under cultivation. Parganahs Gordhanpur and Bidauli 
and the river valleys were also excluded on account of their exceptional position 
or circumstances, and the regular investigation extended only to estates which 
were returned as generally qualified under the 80 per cent. rule. With refer¬ 
ence to the vast majority of these it was found that either there was a probability 
of the introduction or extension of canal irrigation, and a consequent important 
increase of the assets or that the assessment was so low that permanent settle¬ 
ment could not bo recommended. In the nine parganahs lying to the wmb 
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of the west K&li river, out of 579 revenue-paying estates, 395 were eligible under 
the 80 per cent, rule; but only 78 were recommended for permanent settlement, 
and even with reference to them it was proposed that the permanent assess¬ 
ments should be stated in produce, the money value of which could be calculated 
anew at such intervals as Government might appoint- The revenue of these 78 
estates amounted to lls. 1,44,898, or about one-eighth of the demand for the whole 
district. In the Ganges canal tract lying to the oast of the west Kdli the assess¬ 
ments wore found to bo so generally low and unequal, that not only no recom¬ 
mendations were made for permanent settlement, but eventually the settlement 
of the upland portions of six parganahs was disallowed by Government Reso¬ 
lution No. 118B of the 25lh March, 1870, and a revision of the Government 
demand, preceded by a testing and correction of the entries of soil and irrigation, 
was ordered to be taken in hand.” 

As to a permanentsetttlement, Mr. Colvin wrote, in 18G1, that “a permanent 
Remarks on a perma- settlement may do well, but any one who travels through 
nent settlement. Jistrict, and listens to the tales of its condition 

forty years ago will confess that temporary settlements have done well too^ 
The maps show how closely the villages lie together, and the census shows 
a population of 409 to the square mile. But neither map nur census can 
give an accurate idea of the teeming life, the innumerable wheat-fields, the long 
stretches of cane cultivation, the busy wells, the variety of large tracts of uncul¬ 
tivated land, the prosperous stir of villages and agricultural towns. The people 
say that, under a ponnan^:nt settloinent, if Government takes no increase, nei¬ 
ther will it give any relief. They think, too, that when it ceases to be directly 
interested in the land, it will *^>0 averse to expending money on works for im¬ 
provements in agricultures Experience, they say, has taught them that the Go¬ 
vernment has been true to its word when it said they should be left alone for 
thirty years. They see that at the expiry of that term no greedy hand has been 
laid on their villages, and that Government did not hold off merely to grasp at 
the end. They acquiesce in and understand the re^adjustment of the demand, 
and hence they scarcely know wliether to be more pleased at the advantages or 
frightened at the dangers of a permanent settlement.” Nothing, fortunately 
for the country, has since, been done to carryout this idea of a permanent 
settlement which could possibly have benefitted no one but the moncy-lendens 
and land-speculators. 

In October, 1870, Mr. Alan Cadell commenced the revision of the assess- 
Tur- A ri A Ilf • 1 »Rent of the parganahs watered by the Ganges canal, 
comprising Khatauli, JAosath, Muzaffarnagar and the 
upland portions of Piir Chhapir, Bhiikarheri and Bhuma Sambalhera. Before 
this revision had been completed, the portions of Bhukarberi and Bbdma Sam- 
balbera aitoated in the Ganges khddir tis well as those of Piir OhhapAr and 

73 
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Gordhanpur, borderin^:^ on the Solani, bad so deteriorated from the increase of 
jnarsb and reh that the assessments of many villages in these tracts had to be 
reduced. The revision leading to reduction was of a summary nature, and as 
the records were not recom])iled, the statistics relating to the lowlands all 
throagh are those of Mr. Martin’s assossment. As regards Gordhanpur and 
Bidauli some rnisnppndiensions were felt as to whether the assessments of 
1860-62 were to stand only for ten years as recommended by Mr. Martin or for 
whatever period might be sanctioned for the other j)aiganahs. In Bidauli the 
Bottlement was allowed to stand as in the adjoining parganahs, and in Gordhan- 
piir any alteration of the assessments as against the j)eople was prohibited. In 
Gordhanpur, as in the adjoining parganah of Piir Chhapar, the deterioration 
which began before tiio mutiny has continued over since, due partly to the diver¬ 
sion of the course of the Solani and i>artly, most probably, to percolation from 
the Ganges canal. The consequence of this is that in thirty-nine estates in 
Gordhanpur and in six estates in Piir Chhapar annual assessments have become 
necessary. The assessments in Gordhanpur are noted under the account of the 
parganah given hereafter. 

In the Ganges canal tract, the revision of settlement was rogidar and in- 
Rerisi n practically a volved a complete reconstruction of the records. It 
new aaecaament. time hoped that the delay and expense 

of a complete regular revision could be avoided, but the settlement officer 
found it impossible to assess with confidence on areas which in some par- 
ganahs had been shown to be very erroneously recorded, and it was, at 
length, resolved to make a detailed settlement. Mr. Cadell, however, adopted 
the distribution of villages into circles made by his predecessors, and following 
so closely upon Messrs. Martin and Grant, ho assessed the tract, parganah 
by parganah. This involved an amount of detail and repetition of objects 
and reasons which he, afterwards, came to consider excessive, and there seems 
little reason for adhering to this system of small parganahs hereafter. In 
the arrangement of villages by circles, the system of Mr. Thornton coincided 
generally with that of Sir H. M, Elliot and Mr* PJowdon, though the circles 
in the parganahs formerly assessed in the Meerut district were somewhat 
larger than those made by Mr. Thornton, but in the classification of soils there 
was much divergence. As already noted, 8ir H. M, Elliot adopted a rate on 
wet and dry areas in the absence of any minute classification of soils, whilst 
Mr, Thornton framed rates for misarij rausli^ ddkar and bhi&r^ a system in 
which he was followed by Mr. 8. N. Martin.^ Mr. Cadell followed generally 
ihe example of Mr. Thornton in his soil distinctions, but be did not adopt 
Mr* Thonton’s entry of 7nUan as manured land. In his rent-rate report for 
Kh6tauli Mr. Oadell discusses the subject as follow^s In thus departing from 

* So© i)ag© 347. 
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tlie system of Mr. Thorntou, I tliink I have been justified by tlio experience of 
his successors, by the customs of the country, and by the success which both at 
the old and recent settlements had attended the more simple method of assess* 
ment in Meerut. In 1863 the classification of Mr. Thornton was strictly 
adhered to for the purposes of assessment, but when rents came to be fixed it 
was at once abandoned as impracticable, and rent-rates were fixed for irrigated 
land, for dry loam and clay, and for sand. There can bo little question that in 
reverting to this simple classification Mr. Martin was in the main right; for 
the opening of the canal had in a great measure abolished the distinction 
between clay and loam, while, on the other liand, to have fixed higher rates for 
the so-called manured land would have been to adopt a system difficult of 
acurate application and opposed to the customs of the country ; for the whole 
tendency of Jat and Rawa cultivators is to secure a largo average produce, 
rather than the excessive largo average of a few fields. Instead of restricting 
high cultivation to a small area round ilie village site, the Jats of the upper 
Du^b grow the best crops in every portion of the township in which they live, 
and far beyond its boundaries ; and as irrigation is nearly as necessary for high 
farming as manure, facilities for irrigation must be studied as well as vicinity 
to the homestead.’' 

In this way the classification adopted at the revision was about half way 
boLwoen the ultra-simplicity of tljo Meerut system and the more detailed entries 
made by Mr. Thornton and corresponded very closely with the system adopted 

by Mr. Thornton in Saliaranpur. The S( ils recorded 
were wet and dry, l/dra/i or garden land, ratidl or loam, 
second fausli or sandy loam, and hhiir or sand. Of the hdmh land there was 
only 0*05 |)er cent, on the total cultivated area, so that it was of use only 
fof particular villages. The second rausll was designed to i icludo all that 
land which combined some of the characteristics oi’ both loam and sand. 
Mr* Thornton provided for such cases by ruling that doubtful cases should 
be classed with the inferior denomination, but, iu practice, such rules are 
onforceJ with difficulty, and it has boon foiiuJ that the more the subordinate 
officials of the settlement are looked after, the more likely they are to show 
their «eal for (Jovernment, or rather to shield themselves from blame, by making 
their soil entries tell against rather than in favour of the people. Second 
rcimU is a better soil than pure sand and the surveyor felt satisfied and secure 
ih recording it^ while the assessing officer could suit his rates to its value on 
inspection. Again, in the classification of villages, Mr. Cadell paid less attention 
than his predecessors to the situation and more to the quality of the estates. 

In each parganah there were three circles comprising villages of the first, second 
and third and to each of these circles the rates given in the parganah no¬ 
tices Were applied for each class of soil* These rates, as far as the northern 
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parganahs are concerned, correspond generally with those assumed and levied 
in the parganahs of Saharanpurto the north, and those for the southern portions 
of the tract are borne out by the rates recently assumed for the adjoining par¬ 
ganahs of the Meerut district. 

The assumed rent-rates gave the following results ns compared with those 
of Mr. Thornton’s and Mr, Martin’s settlements, the rent-roll of the former 
being deduced from the assessments which are assumed to have been made at 
Comparison with previous two-thirds the assets, and that of the latter being the 
assessment. result of the application of the assumed rent-rates to the 

recorded soil areas :— 



Assumed rent-roll in 

Excess of 1872 over 

Parganah. 

1841. 

1863. 

1872. 

1841. 

1863. 

Pur Chhapir, ... 

Rs. 

85,401 

Rs. 

1,44,618 

Ks. 

1,31,776 

Rs. 

46,376 

Rs. 

—12,872 

Bhukarheri, ... 

73,958 

1,31,232 

1,48.385 

74,427 

17,168 

Muzal!!arnagar, ... 

90,270 

1,56,467 

1,69,823 

69,658 

3,Si>6 

Kh&taulli ... 

1,00,461 

1,22,997 

1,92,497 

92,036 

69,500 

Jauli Jansatb, 

85,638 

1,09,269 

1,82,89 

96,060 

72,439 

BhRma Sambalhero, ... 

64,776 

71,296 

95,246 

40,470 

23,950 

Total, 

4,90,5 

7,85,899 

9,09,426 

1 

4,18,921 

1,73,626 


The assumed increase to the rent-roll made by Mr. Martin amounted to 
almost exactly 50 per cent, of the rent-roll of 1841, whilst that by the rent- 
rates of Mr. Cadell’s revision amounted to nearly 85 per cent. But when the 
figures for each parganah are examined, it is found that the calculations of 
Mr. Martin and Mr. Cadell for the three northern parganahs give a very simi¬ 
lar result, whilst in the three southern parganahs, the assumed rent-roll by 
Mr. Cadell’s rates exceed that by Mr. Martin’s by no less than 54 per cent. 
In the northern parganahs Mr. Cadell’s assumed rent-roll exceeds that of 1841 
by 76 per cent., whilst in the southern parganahs the excess is no less than 94 
per cent. In Mr. Cadell’s opinion this, in a great measure, is due to the fact 
that Mr. Thornton’s assumed rates were extremely low in parganahs Janli Jto- 
sath and Kh&tanli, and are distinctly opposed to those fixed for the adjoining 
tracts in the Meerut distriot and to the facts recorded in the settlement papers. 
However this may be, it seems unquestionable that the rent-rates assumed by 
Mr. Thornton and Sir H. M. Elliot for veiy similar tracts cannot both be right, 
and the same may be said of those assumed in more recent years on either side of 
the district lonndary, by Mr. Martin to the north and Mr. Forbes to the south. 





RESULT OF THE ASSESSMENT. 
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In support of his estimate of increase in the rental assets, Mr, Cadell refers to 
a rough calculation of the increased rental due to the 
Increase equitable and j ist. irrigation and cultivation. In the northern 

parganahs, an increase in the area under irrigation of 61,256 acres would at the 
moderate rate of Rs. 2 per acre, recently assumed by the Board of Revenue for 
the calculation of canal profits, give an increase of Rs, 1,22,512, whilst the 
23,046 acres of new cultivation would at a moderate second rmisli rate of Rs, 2 
per acre give a further addition of Rs. 46,092, making the old rental Rs, 4,18,233, 
or a little more than Rs. 20,000 below the rental by the assumed rates. In 
the southern parganahs, however, a similar calculation furnishes very different 
results. The extension of irrigation, at the same rate of Rs, 2 per acre, adds to 
the rental Rs. 79,486, and an addition of 19,528 acres to the cultivated area gives 
n further sum of Rs. 39,056, making in all Rs. 3,59,417, or Rs. 1,10,024 less 
than the assumed rental. It is true that the improvement in cultivation lias been 
even greater in the southern than in the northern parganahs, and that w'hile the 
additional rental due to canal iirigation can hardly, in the northern parganahs, 
be BO much as Rs. 2 per acre, owing to the prevalence of poor soil; a slightly 
larger increase might be credited in the southern tract; still the effect of such 
modifications would be comparatively slight, and the broad fact remains that the 
Tental now assumed for the southern tract is justifiable on general grounds, only 
on the assumption that the old rates were unduly low. The assumed rent- 
rates w^ere based on rent-rates collected from villages throughout the six 
parganahs, and in their fixation the settlement officer was assisted by applica¬ 
tions for commutation from rent paid in kind, to rents paid in cash, and by 
personal experience in the management of estates held under the Court of 
Wards. 


These new rates were, on the whole, distinctly higher for the better and 


Betult of the asaeMment. 


distinctly lower for the inferior soils than those assumed 
by Mr. Martin, and even by Mr. Thornton, and tho 


largely enhanced rent-roll which they yielded was mainly due to the great 
change which had been worked in the condition of the land by the opening of 
the Ganges canal. In 1841, irrigation was generalin Khdtauli alone; Pur 
Chhap&r and Bhukarheri were almost entirely unirrigated, and in the remaining 
parganahs irrigation was partial and insufficient. Within a few years of‘ the 
opening of the canal, by far the greater portion of the tract was provided with 
water, and cultivation rapidly increased as well from the existence of water as 


from the economy of canal irrigation, which get free much labour of men and 


cattle for other agricultural works. The general statement of area at the revi- 


aiona in 1841, 1861, and 1874 will be found under the notices of each parganah,* 
land the general result need only be given here. 


f Seepage SiOiai^. 
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Comparative statement of area in Oanpes Canal Tract, 


Total area. 

Barren. 

1 

<5 

Si 

fl 

a> 

► 

UL 

Total not as¬ 
sessable. 

G roves. 

Old waste. 

Recent fallow. 

__ 

Total cultur- 
able. 

t 

.ti 

3 

O 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1841, ... 858,846,... 

48.918 

26,670 

74,683 

1,49) 

28,952 

82,397 

62,840 

221,4 23 

1874, ... 864,057,... 

47,701 

25,018 

72,7lv 

2,381 

18,990 

1 6,970 

! 

27,341 

263,997 

Dilfercnce+ 5,211... 

- I,2l2j 

-662 

-1,804 

+ 89( 

-9,962 

._J 

-26,427’ 

_1 

-36,499 

+ 42,674 


Increase in population. 


Of the larui irri^ateil otherwise than from the canal only 1)49 acres are watered 
from tanks, ponds and rivers. Th(? ^en(3ral result of the fure^oin^ statement 
is that the cultivated area had largely increascid, and the irrigated area by 
100,999 acres, while in 12,G45 acres more canal irrifration, almost invariably 
flush, had been substituted for laborious irrigation from wdls and ponds, so 
that in parganahs Kh&taiili and Jansath cspocially, labour had to a very consi¬ 
derable extent been liberated. 

But even without these advantages the effect of the canal upon cultivation 
was rapid and important : the certainty of a return 
for their labour gave fr(?s1i heart and energy to the 
people; a year of drouglit no longer brought privation and ruin, but in many 
cases carried with it exceptional prosperity. During seasons ol‘scanty rainfall, 
people from the dry tracts migrated into the protected villages and increased 
the population, and thus gave labour for increased cultivation. The comparalivo 
crop statement, given on a previous page, shows the distinct progress that has 
been made. If, then, the increase in the assumed rental has been very great, the 
addition to the area under cultivation has been very important, whilst the increase 
in the irrigated area has been enormous and tho improvement in the cultivation 
has been marked. The assumed rates were generally followed in assessment 
except inpargaiiahs Jdnsath and Khatauli, in both of which the iricrease required 
by the rates was so great that it was deemed unadvisable to take the whole of it. 
When these parganahs were settled, progressive assessments wore forbidden, so 
that it was impossible to moderate the effect of a large enhancement of tho 
demand by making it gradual. The assessments of the upland portions of the 
six parganahs in 1841 in 1863, and by tho assumed rates and as actually fixed, 
are given in detail in tlie parganah notices, and the general result was as 
follows;— 


Revenue In 
1841. 

Rft. a,S8,984. 


Revenue in 
1863. 

tRs. 3,47,85). 


Revenue by Revenue now 
Msutned rates. paid, 

Rs, 4,59,869 Rs. 4»4I,09S. 


Increase over 
1841. 

Rs, 1,12,109. 


Increase over 
1668. 

Bs. 99,248. 






IMPROVEMENT STILL EXPECTED. 
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Long before the completion of the reoorils^ the assumed rates and now assess- 
Buhanred rental since wore suHiciontly juatiHod by the rent-rolls which 

assessment. for tiVO years, Vlli)fasli (18G8-69) to 1280yaif/i (1872*73) 

stood as fol ows without any correction for seer or for under-runted land 


Parganah. 

1276 

fasU. 

1277. 

1278. 

1279. 

1280. 

Total of 
five years. 

Average. 

' 

Kb. 

Us. 

Us. 

Us. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Ks. 

Pur ClihapSr,... 
MuKalfarriagar* ... 

Bhukarheri, 

Jiinsath, 

Khdtauli, 

Bhhuui Sambalhera, 

1,78,706 
1,40,106 
1,31,165 
1,80,808 
1,57,834 
76,34 J 

J,89,170 
1,50,871 
1,18,231 

1,76,270 

9i,186 

1,51,185 

1,68,000 

1,36,618 

1,67,374 

1,71,114 

82,468 

1,49,286 

1,68,519 

1,36,590 

1,61 ,.316 
1,73,073 
83,279 

1,37,104 

1,47,632 

1,49,478 

1,62,619 

1,79,334 

90,996 

8,05,461 
7,61,218 
7,01,978 
8,42,7 16 
8,57,734 
4,24,270 

1,61,090 
1,62,244 
1,40,390 
1,68,6 4S 
1,71,647 
84,854 

Total, 

8.66,>‘40 

9,32,436 

8,66,€59 

8,62,069 

8,67,163 

|43,93,367 

j 8,78,674 


The largo enhancements of tlic revenue in the upland pargaiiabs were followed 
by reductions in the valley })ortions of pnrganahs Pur Chhapar, Bhukarheri 
and Bhiima Sambalhera, as also in the valley portion of parganah Gordhanpur. 
These reductions, which have already been mentioned, amounted to Us. 8,841 on 
the revenue assessed in 1841 aud to Its. 7,327 on that fixed in 1863, the per¬ 
centage of decrease being 41 and 36 per cent. resj)ecti>'cly. 

The records and statistics of the revised settlement bring to light facts differing 
tmproYcment still ex- ^istinc^ly from those formerly recorded. Notwithstand- 
ing increased assessments, the price of land has steadily 
and rapidly risen, and twent) years’ purchase of the land-revenue is now an 
ordinary and notan exceptional price in fairly assessed estates. More careful 
investigation, too, has shown that the holdings of tiie tenantry aud of cultivating 
proprietors are much more substantial than was thouglit to be the case ten 
years ago^ and that the cultivating proprietors and the occupancy tenants are 
still gaining ground and that the subdivision of holdings has not yet become 
undesirably minute. If, during the period of the current settlement, the pros¬ 
perity of theoultivating proprietors and occupancy tenants—the back-bone of 
the population—can be maintained, there is every likelihood that in this, as well 
as in the adjoining districts, the increase to the revenue obtained at the recent 
settlements will be trifling compared with that which may be safely taken when 
the present settlements expire. Already the prices of agricultural produce, 
which a few years ago seemed so exceptional that their ooutinuance could not 
be reckoned upon, have become normal, and rent-rates have risen in consequence. 
In Mua^affarnagar, as in Meerut, though to a less extent, the proportion of the 
revenue to the rental is steadily decreasing, and the rent-rolls of hundreds of 
villages show the moderation which has been shown at the recent assessments, 
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and the large enhancement which may be looked for at the next revision. 
The upper Du6b is now beginning to emerge from the transition state which 
has continued since the opening of the canal. Time has now shown how 
distinctly prices have risen, how rapid and important has been the improve¬ 
ment in agriculture, how large the increase in the cultivated area, and how 
enormous that of the area capable of irrigation. The rent-rates of the various 
classes of soil, owing to a variety of reasons, have not risen so much as might 
have been looked for, but gross rentals have been enormously enhanced to such 
an extent, indeed, that no settlement officer has attempted to assume as perma¬ 
nent a state of affairs which every succeeding year shows more clearly to be 
indicative of a steady progressive rise in prices and in rents. 

The following statement shows the official record of demands, collections, and 
balances for a series of years :— 


Tear. 

Demands. 

Collec¬ 

tions. 

Balances. 

Particulars of Baj.ancb. 

Real, 

Noroi* 

nal. 

Percen¬ 
tage of 
balance 
on 

Ill train 
of liqui- 
duiicn. 

Doubt¬ 

ful. 

Irrecover¬ 

able. 


Ra. 

Bb. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs 

Bb. 

Bs. 

1860-61, M. 

11,45,361 

10,04,562 

1,40,799 

1,33,967 

... 

6,522 

310 

12*29 

1861-62, ... 

11,16 904 

10,81,114 

35,790 

17,704 

... 

9,593 

8,493 

3*20 

1868-63, ... 

11,36,222 

10,56,212 

80,010 

1,828 

1,212 

3,797 

78,173 

7 04 

1863-64, ... 

11,34,031 

10,87,763 

96,268 

... 

... 

... 

96,268 

848 

1864-65, ... 

11,76.421 

10,33,.395 

93,026 

... 

••• 


93,026 

626 

1865-66, ... 

i 11,2 V,968 

10,36,244 

86,714 

... 

• •• 

9*4 

86,714 

7*72 

3866-67, ... 

11,21,690 

10,77,206 

44,384 

261 


• •• 

44,123 

3*95 

1867-68, ... 

11,19,949 

10,76,766 

43,18.3 


••6 


42,183 

3*58 

1868-69, ... 

11,19,760 

10,6.3,392 

66,368 

23,985 



42,283 

5*93 

J86S-70, ... 

11,20,171 

10,78,218 

41,953 

364 



4],5»9 

8*76 

1870-71, 

10,87,388 

10,84,673 

2,710 

2,684 



126 

0*25 

1871-72, ... 

11,41,406 

11,39,545 

4,801 

1,243 


• •f 

618 

0*ll 

1872-73, ... 

11,40,637 

11,35,639 

4,978 

2,927 


• •• 

2,061 

026 

1873-74, ... 

11,43,875 

11,34,580 

9,295 

364 

••a 

••s 

' 8,931 

•03 


The tenures which prevail most throughout the district are the various 
forms of paitiddru In some of the local reports these 
tenures are divided into three classes, perfect and imperfect 
paJttiddri and bkdyachdra, and are thus defined. Whore the shares are known 
as so many portions of a bigha and are so recorded in the proprietary register^ 
and the responsibility of all the sharers for the general liabilities continues, the 
tenure is called imperfect pattiddri. Here, although the responsibility remains 
intact, the accounts of the pattis are really kept separate, and as soon as tibia 
common land (shdmildt) is divided, the tenure becomes perfect pattiddari^ In 
process of time the land becomes minutely subdivided and the divisions of the 
village lose the character of pattis, and the land actually in each man’s posses¬ 
sion becomes the measure of his rights, and hence arise the 5AdyaoAdra tetlures 




sharah-nakdi tehures. 
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fio numoroiis In this district. Sometimes the shares both in perfect and imper¬ 
fect pattidari estates correspond to portions of a rupee, or even the number of 
ploughs, but the unit is usually a blgha, which is divided as follows: one bigha 
makes 20 hiswas; one hisioa, 20 buwansis; onenhuiodnsi, 20 tiswdmU ; one tiswdmi 
20 kacJiwdnBis; one kachwdnsi, 20 anwdnsisy &c. The following table gives the 
perfect and imperfect pattiddri tenures under one head and exhibits the local 
distribution of the tenures as recorded in 1860-63 : — 

Statement showing the tenures in the district. 


Parganahs. 

..4 

SCO 

3 

1 

Patt dari. 

Bhajachara. 

Total. 

Parganas. 

a 

a 

N3 

Pattidari. 

o3 

xi 


Shamli, ... 

4 

6 

68 

77 

Kiiirana, 

11 

14 

33 

57 

Kuiidlila, 

10 

17 

51 

78 

Gordlianpur, 

... 

• •• 


r»« 

TliTina Bhawan,... 

161 

IG 

3 

64 

Bidaiili, 

8 

10 

86 

54 

Budhana, ... 


22 

zi 

44 

M uzaff arnagar. 

17 

9 

40 

66 

Bhikarpur, 

3 

27 

32 

62 

Blmkarhcri, 

37 

30 

3 

70 

Baghra. ... 

14 

29 

32 

76 

Pur Chbapar, 

14 

2 

40 

55 

JhaDjhdnai ... 

I 7 

14 

44 

66 

JaiiRath, ,,, 

18 

39 

6 

63 

C/harthAwal, 

11 

27 

28 

66 

Bhuma, 

47 

33 

2 

82 

Kh^ltauli, ... 

4lj 

12 

29 

82 

Total, 

268' 

306 

497 

1 

1»061 


Up to the present settlement a kind of talukaddri tenure existed in thirty- 
five villages held by communities possessing occupancy 
rights and known as the sharah-^nakdi villages. At Mr. 


Skarah-nahdi tenures. 


Thornton’s settlement a certain fixed rate was laid down in the record of rights 
of those villages, and as long as this was paid the proprietor was entitled only to 
a deduction, usually amouiitmo to eighteen per cent., as rnalikdna. The conse- 
(j^uence of this was that in sorii-^ estates, like Luchaira, the proprietors were not 
able to enter their villages, the entire management being in the hands of the 
cultivators, who dug wells, planted groves, and exercised all rights, whilst in 
others, like Mustafabad, the proprietors were able to compel the cultivators to 
resign their privileges. The Board of llevenuo abolished these rights at the 
settlement in 1863, substitutiug in lieu of them money rents for the oultivatorsi 
who have thus been reduced to the position of ordinary occupancy tenants. The 
change, however, is, in some measure, to be regretted, for the village communi¬ 
ties, having the inducement which perfect security during the term of settle¬ 
ment afforded, did much to improve their estates, and brought them quite up 
to the standard of those villages in which the community wore able to purchase 
the proprietary rights from the Sayyid owners, and little, if at all, behind those 
estates possessed by bhdyaehdra communities in the western parganahs. 

Indeed,” writes Mr. Oadell, it seems strange that an arrangement which 
for mote than twenty years worked, so admirably should have boon set aside 
without any sufficient investigation.” 
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Nothing gives a better idea of the progress of a district thatt an aoenrate 
Transfers of landed account of the transfers of the landed property within 
property. causes for these transfers, and the castes of those 

who have lost the land and of those who are the now proprietors. We have fairly 
correct materials on these points for this district, and I shall offer no apology 
for exhuming them from the district records. The following statements show 
the transfers by private sale and mortgage and by forced sale for the whole 
district daring the currency of Mr. Thornton’s settlement ; the caste of those 
who lost the land and the caste of the purchasers, and also the area still remain¬ 
ing to the original proprietors. Similar returns for the succeeding ten years are 
given for the six parganahs of the Gauges canal tract, the assessment of which 
was revised by Mr. Cadell. From an interesting return,* drawn up by the same 
officer in 1874, showing the ti'ansFer of land from the agricultural to tlie non- 
agricultural classes, it appears that in 1840, out of a total area of 981,458 acres, 
109,377 acres, or 11 per cent., were held by others than those subsisting on the 
land. In 1860 the proportion had increased to 19*5 per cent., and in 1870 to 20 
per cent. I shall now endeavour to show how these changes have taken place, 
and first give the statistics. 

Stateinent tliowing the character of the transfers of landed property in the Muza/-- 
favnagar district from 1841 to 1861. 


l^arganah. 

Transfers 

by 

Percentage of these 
transfers to total 
area. 

Confiscations on ac¬ 
count of rebellion. 

5 1 
o 

§5 

P Q 

Area exempt from 
transfer. 

Total area in 1860. 

a 

a 

0 

00 

'^•1 

Private sale and 
mortgage. 

1 

% 

Total. 

Percentage to t 
area. 

Percentage of t 
transfers to t 
area. 


6 7S8 

3,631 

10,317 

160 

3,189 

4*76 

20*76 

61.944 

65,460 

8,204 

Kalrina, 

3,833 

2,397 

6,230 

10*7 

196' 

U-26 

no 

51,192 

67,617 

130 

Thiina Bhftwan, ... 

4,015 

1,675 

5,690 

12 6 

7,586 

16»» 

29 5 

31,706 

44.931 

10,957 

Bidauli. 

7,147 

6,132 

13,279 

22 2 

988 

1-6 

23*9 

45,574 

59,791 

66 

Jhanjbana, 

7,257 

1,821 

9,078 

I7-2 

94 

... 

17*2 

43,317 

52,489 

343 

Budh^oa, 

8,839 

1.638 

6,677 

114 

3,336 

6 6 

17 9 

40,685 

49,698 

8,108 

Bhikarpur, 

11,418 

5,067 

16,485 

25-8 

267 

0*2 

26*0 

47,063 

63,805 

20) 

Biiridhlay 

8,782 

2.7 i4 

11,496 

17-0 

1,188 

2*0 

19 0 

58,876 

66,660 

882 

Iduzaifarnagar, ... 

11,021 

7,336 

18,366 

27*0 

863 

1-6 

28*5 

41,886 

61,105 

421 

Baghra, 

12,895 

3,869 

16 264 

80M 

230 

0*4 

80*5 

38,401 

54,895 

113 

Charthawal, 

6,199 

5,104 

10,303 

180 

1,934 

SO 

21*0 

45,098 

57,385 

1,665 

Bhr Chhapiir, 

6.911 

3,523 

9,434 

20^0 

359 

07 

207 

49,182 

68,926 

292 

Gordhanpur, 

6,087 

1,555 

6,642 

15-3 

1,702 

8*2 

15*5 

84,919 

48,263 

•#* 

■} ansat/h^ 

10,796 

1,461 

12,257 

20 0 

••• 

• •• 

»•« 

48,969 

61,226 

45 

Bhiitauli, 

12 297 

16,657 

27,954 

47*0 

»•« 



81,656 

59,610 

975 

Blthma. ... 

22,366 

9,431 

31,796 

500 

•A* 


• •• 

47,895 

79,191 

116 

Bhukarheri 

17,579 

, » 

! 1 

1 36,619 

44*2 

920 

0*8 

45 0 

46»II5 

82,684 

966 

Total, 

155.727 

192,150 

I 

► 247,877 

24'3 

28,471 

22 

26^ 

747,927 

1,018.378 

28,496 


1 1 am chiefly indebted to this return And the printed and matmeerlpt records of the settlecnent for 
the materials for this account of the transfera. 
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The area confiscated during the mutiny given in column 6 is taken from 
the manuscript parganah reports, and the area of confiscations in the last column 
is taken from the return made by Mr. Cadell in 1874. 


To complete these 8tati8ti(*.s, the transfers from 1862 to 1870 in 
portions of the parganahs revised by Mr. Cadell are given below :— 

the ujiland 




Tran>ifer8 by 


Fargauah. 

Total area. 

Private sale, 
&c. 

! 

Public sale. 

Total. 

Jinsath, 

Acres. 

01,963 

Acres. 

6,351 

Acres. 

776 

Acres. 

7,126 

Fur Chhapir, 

60,747 

2,344 

i,no 

8,454 

... 

69,654 

4,308 

1,173 

5,481 

Bhiikarheri, 

64,677 

8,695 

862 

9,557 

Khalauli, 

62,293 

6,430 

8,813 ’ 

10,248 

l3h<ima, ... 

48,923 

8,262 

862 

9,J24 

Total, ... 

. 1 . . . 

8,84,067 

36,390 

8,?i95 

44,986 


Caste of original proprietors and area in acres remaining ivith them extmpt from 
transfer on the expiration of Mr. Thornton's settlement in 1861. 
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Caste of losers and area in acres transferred hy private and forced sales between 1841 

and 1861, exclusive of corf scatidnSs 


Parganah, 

DO 

'la 

i 

(30 

H 

Gujars.* 

Rajput 3. 

cn 

§ 

ja 

02 

i . 

oi 

S' 

CO 

Shaikh. 

» 

CJ 

vea 

Xi 

Biluches. 

Others. 

Total, 

Shdmli, ... 

6,821 

»«• 

14) 

153 

288 

58 

277 

234 

1,786 

659 

10,317 

Kandhla, ... 

2,682 


2,410 

2,713 

1,431 

693 

41^ 

615 


539 

11,496 

^Iliana Bhawan... 

67C 


... 

2,27 7 

234 

489 

667 

96 

881 

430 

5'ft 90 

Budhana, ... 

1,181 

660 

120 

1,603 

223 

... 


1,139 

... 

748 

6.677 

Shikarpur, 

9,601 

711 

... 

373 

1,624 


129 

4,008 

... 

89 

16 485 

Baghra, 

Details 

not 

procur 

able. 

... 

... 

... 



... 


Jlxaujh&na, 

3 ,102, 

... 

1,909 

457 

363 

110 

24: 

‘ 1,446 

682 

763 

9,078 

Charthawal, 

JSO 

1,459 

... 

2,581 

... 

6,458 

... 

••• 

... 

476 

10,803 

Kairana^ ••• 


•*. 

4,617 

... 

230 

... 

685 

147 

• •• 

651 

6,230 

Gprdhanpur, ... 

• •• 

... 

4,635 

... 

64 

... 

... 

266 


1,678 

6,642 

Bidauli, ... 

264 

112 

2,001 

1,485 

674 

7,961 

... 

36 


796 

13,270 

Muzaifarnagar ... 

102 

655 

1,099 

108 

2,423 

13,373 

121 

9 

• •a 

466 

18,356 

Bhukarheri, 

717 

269 

... 

... 

3,977 

80,600 

1,066 

*** 


»•* 

36,619 

P(ir Cbhap&r, ... 

3,988 

902 

1,020 

128 

631 

1,538 

571 

... 

... 

766 

0,434 

Totab 

29,467 

4,768 

17,962 

11,828 

12,062 

60,230 

4,166 

7,994 

3,849 

7,800 

169,606 


The statistics of the caste of vendors for parganahs Jauli Jdnsath, Bhuma 
gambalhera, and Kh&tauli are given in whole villages and shares in villages. 
Twenty biswas equal one village and twenty hiswansis equal one biswa. I omit 
the minor denominations, and in the following table ^ biswa and bis”« 
hiswdnsi 


JAULI JA'NSATH. 


bhiIma. 


khAtauli. 


Caste. 


SayyWt 
JAt| ••• 
•«§ 

Mahijao, tee 

8baikh| .i. 
Others 


Totals . 


Lost. 

BtlAlNBD. 

Lost. 

RETAINBr* 

o 

Shares. 

SO 

O 

Shares, 

u? 

Shares. 


Shares, 

ce 



3 



1 



S 




B. 

bis. 


B. 

bif). 


B. 

bis. 

a 

B. 

bis 

> 



> 






> 



— 


-r 

— 

— 


— 



— 



2 

164 

19 

16 

469 

9 

8 

342 

••• 

17 

315 

14 


2 

16 


12 

2 

1 

14 

... 

4 

26 

••t 


28 

13 

1 

10 

•M 

... 

6 

13 

1 

13 

6 

,, 

67 

22 

1 

10 

8 


14 

13 

2 

12 



36 

14 

«»» 

69 

• •• 


•t« 

... 

*.. 

set 

eta 

•« 

4 

12 

eet 

*«• 

••• 

tee 

7 

.26 

3 

18 

19 

2 

284 

15 

18 

660 

10 

4 

386 

.17 

27 

386 

19 














Lost 

Hbtaiiiibd. 

i 

Shares. 

i 

Shares, 

M 







B. 

bi«. 




10 

394 

9 

3 

156 

R 

... 

1 

10 

n 

18 


• •• 

2 

16 

HI 

7 

la 

••• 

46 

4 

D 

109 

13 

««e 

10 

... 

M 


»«• 

tee 

84 

13 

3 

262 

12 

10 

589 

■ 

■ 

674 
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Statement sh<ymny castes of transferreet at private and forced sales between 
1841 and 1861 , exclusive of confiscations. 


Parganah. 

Bohra. 

1 

% 

ce 

a 

« 

& 

■8 

'S' 

1 

! 

Gnjar. 

1 

es 

Sayyld. 

XJ 

s 

1 

Brahman. 

€ 

a 

s 

"o? 

QU 

i 

1 

s 

Total 

BbAmli, 

Kdndhla, 

ThAna Bhawan, 
Budh^na, 

ShlkArpur, 

Jhanjlidna, 

CharthAwal *. 

KairAiia, 

Gordhaiipur, 

Bidauli, 

AfuzafCariiagor, 

Bhukarheri, 

Jpftr CbhaPAr, 

490 

95 

**64 

3iS9 

105 

999 

1,386 

3,840 

92 

5 339 
0,330 
3,590 
2,008 
7,078 
2,890 
6,806 
2,819 
1,504 
2,337 
10,433 
21,815 
2,765 

222 

160 

7 

6 

43 

io7 

”96 

706 

2,216 

920 

78 

493’ 

3,916 

72;i 

194 

”109 

287 
616 
609 
3961 

42 

307 

”23 

14 

1,801 

2,030 

114 

3,178 

282 
299 
149 
' 61 
j 211 
217 
132 
791 
925 
460 

3 

1,115 

669 

149 

216 

22 

8 

5 

1,784 

659 

234 

77784 

1,120 

7,386 

1,239 

152 

233 

611 

487 

1.245 

1,758 

6 

8 

”36 

9 

17 

60 

606 

630 

188 

124 

438 

641 

668 

31 

882 

'44 

a37 

271 

667 

1,399 

17 

229 

260 

2SO 

1,926 

4,146 

“5 

97 

1,900 

999 

1,236 

624 

I'll 

907 

138 

in 

ao 

*70 

166 

367 

46 

1,136 

638 

792 

815 

46 

463 

139 

424 

328 

809 

10,317 
11,496 
6,690 
6,677 
16,'186 
9,078 
10.303 
6,230 
0,642 
13,279 
18,350 
36,619 
9,434 

Total, ••• 

7,788 

75,480 

1,330 

10,410 

7,615 

5,194 

20,7971 4,006 

5,260 

8,818 

6,299 

0,038 

159,006 


Statement showing the castes of transferrees in the three parganahs for which the 
records give only the number of villages and portions of villages transferred. 


Cftsteof translerree 


Khdtauli. 

Jauli.Jdnsath, 

JEfhdma 

Sambalkera* 

TotaL 

j 

1 

‘k 

'0 

.i 

n 

Bisw. 

Whole village. 

s 

k* 

00 

S 

oil 

k 

^ ' 
’0 

’J 

3 

tr 

3 

1 

k 

"o 

pCJ 

.3 

pq 

vn 

3 

Bohra, 


1 

78 



27 

8 

aa« 

8 

14 

1 

114 

2 

Mahajan, 

••• 

3 

943 

1*4 


96 

19 

2 

243 

10 

4 

582 

3 

Jit, 

••• 

«.• 

31 

3 


34 

9 

••• 

19 

14 

... 

75 

6 

Gtijar, 

••• ' 



••• 

... 

... 

• •4 


1 

6 


1 

6 

Shaikh, 


• •• 

13 

6 



• •• 


•». 

... 

... 

13 

6 

&yyid, 


6 

103 ] 

... 


118 

8 

1 

108 

1 

7 

324 

9 

Pathiii, 


••• 

16 1 

9 

• •• 


9%9 

4.4 

... 



16 

9 

Brahmaiii 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 


6 

3 

• 44 

••• 



5 

13 

Marhal, 


10 

28 

14 

8 




••• 


12 

28 

14 

Bajpit, 

•«« 

••• 

29 

9 

• •• 

••• 

... i 

• •• 

4 

444 


33 

9 

Others, 


••• 

6 

6 

••• 

8 

8 1 

1 

... 1 

12 

’ i 

16 

5 

Totia» 

••• 

19 

639 

— 

2 

234 

i 

15 j 

4 

385 

17 

25 

ly209 

12 


SkTyicl louea. 


portion of the eastern parganahs of the district^ and^ 
except in a few Path&n and Shaikh villages^ were the 
only iandlocdfl. After the aack *of Jinsath the power of the Sayyida began io 
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wane ; many of them went into exile, and the Giijar Rajas of Landhaura and 
Bahsiiina usurped the Saj^yid villages. At the conquest the Sayyids returned, 
and were, in many cases, restored to possession, but, as a rule, the representa¬ 
tives of the families which had throughout held the highest position seem to 

have lost all the energy of their ancestors, and to have 
JAnaath tahsU. , , . , , , 

been distinguished mainly by the reckless extravagance 

wliich has ruined so many ancient and once powerful families in their efibrt to 
maintain a style of living to which their resources were no longer equal. In tliis 
way, the descendants of Khanjahan, the Sayyid minister of the Emperor 
Shahjahdn, have lost nearly all the largo estates they opoe possessed in parganah 
Khdtauli and much of their lands in JAnsath and Muzaftarnagar. In Khdtauli 
only, the lesser Sayyids have, in any way, held their own. Their lands have 
passed into the hands of the Jdts of Miuilaheri, Tagas, the Marhal Nawdb of 
Karnal, and the Sayyids of Jansath, and here Baniyas have not acquired much 
land. In the Sayyid parganah of Jdnsatli there have been far fewer transfers, 
but the Mahdjan family of Taira early got a footing in the parganah, and on 
their decay, the lands which they had acquired fell, for the most part, into the 
hands of a Baniya family which had prospered under the protection of the 
Sayyids of Jansath, The heads of the Jansath families have shown more 
intelligence and shrewdness than their Khdtauli clansmen, nor have they 
thought it incumbtmt on themselves to support the dignity of their families by 
the extravagance which has ruined the descendants of Khanjahan. Though 
Jats and Rajputs have succeeded in aciquiring a little land in this parganah, 
and tlie Naw&b of KarnAl has purchased two villages, the greater part of the 
Sayyid losses has gone to swell the domains of tlie heads of the clan. 

In Bbukarheri the Sayyids of Morna and Tisha have lost much, and the 
influence of the Landhaura Haja made this parganah an early prey to the 
Mahdjan family which held the office of treasurer to the Raja. The lesser 
Sayyids, too, fell to the usurer, but since 1840 the Tisha Sayyids have begun 
to recover much of their property, and mapy villages have come into the bands 
of the Bambalhera Sayyids. In the lowlands of the Ganges khddir^ where 
cultivatioa is so risky and cultivators so few and so difficult to retain, the 
greater portion of the area has passed opt of the hands pf the old proprietors to 
Baniyas. Here, perhaps, the money-lenders make as good landlords as anjr 
one else, for though ijnptovepient is not to be looked for from them, their own 
interests will prevent them from oppressing their tenants* In Bhtlina Sam 
balhera the khddir was owned by many small proprietors who lived close by and 
managed their own lands, and, besides, this portion of the Ganges valley has not 
deteriorated so much as the corresponding traet to the north, so that traxxsfer; are 
fewer. In ike uplands of Bhiima, the Sayyids of StirAnpur, who rose to eminence 
on the ruin of their JAosath brethren, have lost mneb o£ theif possessions* u 
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Muzaifarnagar tahsfl. 


In the Muzaffamagar tahsil there wore fewer Sayyids, and there have been, 
therefore, fewer extensive transfers. In parganah 
Muzaffarnagar the descendants of Khdnjah6n have 
gone steadily to decay, and the Naw4b of Karn&l, whose ancestor held the 
parganah at the conquest, has purchased largely, as also has the head of the 
Eatberi Sayyids. Transfers have been numerous, but chiefly to the classes 
already owning land in the parganah. In Piir Chhap4r the Landhaiira 
treasurer bought up the not very well assureJ rights of the Jansath Sayyids, 
who now own no land in the parganah. Some of the village communities 
admitted to engage for the revenue on the death of Raja Ramdaydl, in 18 Id, 
early fell into the Baniyas’ hands, but, since the oonstruction of the canal, Jilts 
and Tagas have more than hold their own, and even Giijars have lost but little, 
whilst the loss of the ruined khikdir towards the Solani is little felU In Bao-hra 

o 

the Sayyids have lo»tmuch land to the money-lenders, whilst J4t villages have 
kept their own. In Oharthawal, where the Morna Sayyids held large posses¬ 
sions, transfers have been comparatively few, notwithstanding the losses which 
recurring famines have caused in a very insufficiently irrigated tract. Sayyids 
have, however, lost most; next came Rajputs and Tagas. Gordhanpur was 
originally held almost entirely by Giijar owners, and money-lenders only 
appeared when the western portion of the parganah, about 1857, deteriorated 
so suddenly and completely as to ruin the owners before the state of affairs 
became generally known, Gujars, however, still hold the greater part of the 
parganah. 

There have b<i>v.n fewer transfers in tahsil Budhdiia than in* any other tahsil 
Budhina tahsil. ^ district, and in the tahsil, fewest in the parganah 

in which village enltivating communities predominate, 
parganah BudhAna only about one-tenth of the area changed hands betweea 
IMO and 1860, and Rajpiits, Jats, and Tagas still retain the greater part of their 
possessions. In Shik&rpur the J4ts and Path4ns are the principal losers, and afew 
Tagas, Bajpiits, and Mah4jans have lost some land. One turhulent Jit community 
mined itaelf by murdering a Baniya intruder, and another never recovered from 
the punishment inflicted on it for the murder of its Baniya enemies during the 
mutiny. ]n Kindhla, the Jits, Chijars, Rajphts, Mahijans and Musalm&ns have 
lost seventeen per cent, of their possessions between 1841 and 1861. Altogether 
the old {ffuprietws in this tahsil have retained die greater portion of their pos¬ 
sessions, and the alienation statements show how littleevenooroparatively heavy 
w^sments cause transfers when oompared with reckless extravagance in 
the owner themselveB as exhibited in the eastern parganahs of the Muzaffamugar 
and Jinsath tahsila. In the Jlinsath tahsil the alienations range from SO par 
cenit. of the total am m >J4n8alih to 50 per cent in Bhuma, and in the Musaflkii- 
jwgar tehsil Swia 15 per eest. la ^edhaojuur to 30 per omt. ia Baghra, 
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in the Bndfadna tahsi'I the percentages are 11*4 in the Budh&na jiarganab, 17 
in E&ndbla, and 25*8 in Shikdrpur. 

In the Sh4mli tahsil the parganahs of Thdna Bhawan and Bbdmii are similar 
in tbeir general features although the latter is more 

Sbimli tahsil. « i i i i i i i 

fertile. In both parganahs the land to the east of the 

Karsuni is without sufficient means of irrigation, and in Thdna Bhawan, espe¬ 
cially, Government aid will always be required in seasons of drought; but to the 
west of the river the laud is over-saturated and water-logged by excessive irri - 
gation from the eastern Jumna canal. Thus the eastern tract requires State 
aid in the shape of rajbahas, whilst the western tract requires similar aid in the 
ahape of drainage lines and the reduction of the number of existing rajbahas.' 
In Shamli the Jdts have been the principal losers, and those of kasbah Shdmli 
have lost ground owing to their turbulent character, but generally tlie old pro¬ 
prietors are now keeping their own. The small Bilijch, Pathdn, and Shaikh land- 
owners have lost nearly all that they possessed, but Juts still own two-thirds of 
the parganah. The head of the Shaikhzddahs of Thdna Bhawan rebelled dur¬ 
ing the mutiny, and his property was confiscated, bufc both before and after 1857 
the lesser Shaikh families lost their lands. The Pathdns and Biluches, through 
extravagance, and still more through indulgence in the expensive luxury of liti¬ 
gation, have gone far to ruin themselves, and the money-lenders have obtained 
a larger proportion of the revenue-free than of the revenue-paying land. In 
Jhanjhdnathe same characteristics hold good with regard to Pathdns, Bildches, 
and indeed the whole lesser Musalmdn proprietary body, and although the 
transfers between 1840 and 1860 amount to seventeen per cent, of the total area, 
Musalmdns lost more than half. The parganah is a poor one, cultivation is 
backward, population scanty, irrigation defective, and the management of vil¬ 
lages no easy task. In Kairdna the losses during the same period cover 10*7 
per cent, of the total area, and two-thirds of them have fallen on the Gdjars, and 
here the improved circumstances of the tract would seem to give an impulse to 
transfers, for the canal increasing the productiveness of the tract and making 
management more easy, the money-lender becomes more anxious to get the 
land into his own hands and less willing to leave it in the hands of his debtor. 
In Bidauli there is less land in the hands of the non-agricultural classes than 
there was thirty years ago, but this is mainly due to the light assessments which 
the Sayyid proprietors now enjoy; Although money-lenders held more land 
in the Sbdmli tahsil than they held in the Budhdna tahsil prior to 1840, sinc^i 
then their progress has been slow, and that they have made any is entirely doe 
to the large purchase of confiscated estates after the mutiny, It is much 
to be regretted,” writes Mr. Oadell, that they were ever allowed this opportu¬ 
nity of enriching themselves, for, owing to skilful combination, the capitalists of 
the district managed about that time to (d>tain for most inadequate sums estates 
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■which, if retained by Government for a few years and then sold in smaller 
plots, would have brought a more adequate price, while their acquisition by 
residents would have been more productive of good to the neighbourhood ” 
Transfers have been fewest where villager communities owned most of the 
lands, and greatest where Musalm^ns have been pro¬ 
prietors. In the early days of our rule the transfers 
of much Sayyid property was, doubtless, due to the rigidity of our system 
of collection, while in a few estates in Bhuma Sambalhera severity of assessment 
may have been, in some degree, the cause. In Piir Chhap4r, however, the 
village communities, some fifty to seventy years ago, paid a higher revenue for 
land, then dry, than they no%v pay At it though water is available for nearly all 
the land that can utilise irrigation and though prices have so greatly risen. In 
Baghra, Shik^rpur, KanJhla, Shdinli, and Budharia many of the best villages 
pay less now than they paid immediately after the conquest. Of all castes, tho 
Tagas cling most resolutely to their land, and in Piir Chhap&r they have stood 
their ground. The inaptitude for self-government of a Jat community often 
mars its efficiency in keeping as well as in acquiring land, while Rajpiits and 
Giijars have now lost much of tho security which their old character for tur¬ 
bulence gave them. In industrious and successful agriculture not a few Giijar 
comraiinities now come near to the bc^st in the district and pay as high rents 
and revenue as their neighbours, but, on tho whole, they have lost more land 
than other castes. Thev are less industrious than the Jats and Tagas, and, as 
a rule, form an easier and saior prey than the Rajputs. When reduced to tho 
position of cultivators they are more tractable than the Rajput and less sternly 
mindful of their real or fancied wrongs. But Muhammadans have, as a body, 
lost far more than any Hindu castes. Even converts to Isldm are less 
industrious and more extravagant than their Hindu brethren, and the Sayyid, 
Pathdu, Shaikh, and few Mughal families in the district are now, as a rule, 
more or less decayed. Although the converted Rajpiit family of the Marhal 
Naw4b of Karndl and the Sayyids of Jfinsath, Ratheri, Sambalhera and Jaula 
have bought up much land from their co-religionists, Muhammadans, all through 
the district, have lost ground greatly, and even where transfer statements are 
not against them, the tendency has been to bring the land of the small Musalm6u 
proprietors into the hands of a few wealthy families. 

In very few cases, however, even amongst the Musalmins and Giijars, can 

Transfer not due to tho 111© pressure of the land-revenue be justly riven as tho 

pressure of theaesessmentfl. i* .r ^ ^ 1 

^ cause of these transfers. Other influences have been 

at work, as the intrigues of tho Baniyas on the one side and the idleness and 

eJrtravagance of the Sayyid, Pathdn and nau-Muslim landowners, and the lazy 

thnftlessness of the Giijar proprietary body on the other, On this point 

Mr. Cadell is m accord with Messrs. Keene, CoWn, Grant, and Martin, for ho 

75 
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writes:—^‘The statement of transfers of land held free of revenue is an addi¬ 
tional proof of the fact that transfers in this district have, for the most part, 
been uninfluenced by the assessments- In Khatauli, Muzaffarnagar, and Baghra, 
in which parganahs Sayyid niudfia were most extensive, transfers have been 
nearly as numerous as in the revenue-paying portion of the parganah, and tho 
money-lenders have made greater way than elsewhere, notwithstanding tho 
considerable purchases which have been made by wealthy Sayyids and by the 
Naw&b of Karnal. This circiirnstanco is easily accounted for by the extreme 
attraction which revenue-free land presents to the petty Baniya’s mind. If 
one may judge from tho conduct of the most extensive landowners, they prefer 
investing their money in revenue-paying estates; for the same money they 
acquire proprietary rights over greatly more extensive tracts, and obtain more 
extended influence. Biit to the petty Baniya, the freedom from Government 
interference, the certainty that, however he may rack rent, he is beyond tho 
reach of the assessing officer, these considerations, rather than mere security 
and the advantage which freedom from assessment gives in the event of im¬ 
provements, which are very rarely effected, form a charm which proves so attrac¬ 
tive to the small money-lender, and it is likely enough that permanent settle¬ 
ment would merely increase the desire of the money-lenders to acquire land 
without in any way increasing the ability of the present landlords to resist 
their encroachments. In Bhukarheri, Charthdwal, Kdndhla, and Jhanjhdna, in 
which the extent of revenue-free land is very considerable, it is owned for the 
most part by Bhaikh brotherhoods, and in most such communities there are 
generally one or two careful managers or prosperous officials, who buy up tho 
land of their poorer brethren and keep it out of the hands of the money-lenders; 
and, in the last-named parganah, the encroachments have been at tho expense of 
the Patb4ns. In Tb&ria Bhawan the misconduct of the Shaikhs and the extra¬ 
vagance of the Pathdns are both responsible for the transfers; but the statistics 
regarding this parganah are obviously incorrect. In Bidauli, Shaikh and Say¬ 
yid mudfidara, as well as proprietors of revenue-paying land, have fairly stood 
their ground.” 

Mr, Martin in his Baghra report writes As I moved through the par- 

, ganah in 1862-63, the complaints against the usmdous 

amyas as landlords. fraudulent practices of the Baniyas met me in 

•very village almost that I visited, and I feel it my bounden duty to place on 
record my opinion that it is a most serious matter.” In his remarks on parga- 
nah Kandhla, Mr. A. Colvin notices the proprietary body of that parganah 
as affording, in one view> a good specimen of estates under the various kinds of 
management. Mab&jan landholders and village communities are there side 
by side. Taking those villages in which there were, as far as could be seen, 
no disturbing influences, where the inhabitants were of all classes ai&d the 
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former revenue was fairly assossed, the conclusion arrived at was altogether in 
favour of the village communities. Their villages were full and substantial, culti¬ 
vation was incessant, careful, and of the best crops. The members of the coparce¬ 
nary body were, as a rule, fine, intelligent independent men, ready to give a pleasant 
answer, out-spoken and self-reliant. Their cattle were numerous and well cared 
for. Artizans of all kinds were to be found in these villages, and the general im* 
prossion left was that comfort and abundance prevailed.’' In villages held in 
zamindAri tenure by owners of other castes, Mr. Colvin says that all the signs of 
comfort and content disappear. He w^rites of them :—“ The site is covered by 
a few huts of Mdlis or Chamdrs. The cultivation consists mainly of the poorer 
crops ; there is less manure and therefore less sugar-cane, cotton and maize. 
The cultivators are miserably poor and ignorant, without interest, self-reliance, 
or intelligence. All the material with which education has to deal is wanting, 
and all the qualities which form the basis of rational prosperity are discouraged 
or destroyed. Where cultivators have a right of occupancy, which, however, 
seldom occurs in villages owmod b}" MahAjans, the characteristics of the village 
are similar to those of villages held by proprietary communities: there are the 
same substantial houses, the same abundance of cattle, and the same air of inde¬ 
pendence and self-reliance amongst the residents.” 

The distinction is not an accidental one, and is the result of a system which 

is daily going on in most districts in these provinces. 

iii^ependen°/cla“8e"adop\t Mr. A. Colviu thus records his experiences“ The 

ed by Mab&jan iaudhoid- jxieihod in which the original landholders are first ro- 

€r«. ^ . 

duced to cultivators, and finally driven away, is matter 
of daily experience. At diflf'eront times I have had opportunities of seeing it ia 
its different stages. If the landloj^d has not bought the cultivating rights, he first 
gets the patwari on his side. He then commences a career of suits for arrears 
of rent, refusing to divide the grain when ripe, and preferring to embarrass the 
cultivators by subsequent litigation. The cultivators, on their side, are nothing 
loth, and enter on the contest in the hope of dispossessing the proprietor or 
worrying him out of his estate. The former party never, the latter only under 
the prospect of ruin, wishes for compromise. Decrees and balances accrue, the 
cultivators are unable to meet the accumulated demands; at last a suit for ouster 
is brought, and the eultivatoiNS lose their right of occupancy. From that mo¬ 
ment the fight is over. Tlie landlord lets out his fields to men from other vil¬ 
lages, the old cultivators disperse, the site is abandoned, the houses fall in, 
high-walled enclosures are levelled, and in a corner of the village a space 
is cleared for the low huts of M41is or the yards of Chamdrs. The principal 
reason leading to the adoption of such a line of action I believe to be that the 
MabAjan landlord does not see in what his reaJl interest conrists. He looks for 
increased profits from an increased share in the produce of the land, not frotn 
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an increase in the produce itself: hence he seeks to cultivate it with men who 
will not haggle about their share. The independent qualities of Jats and Raj¬ 
puts are odious to him» The qualities that distinguish them are precisely those 
which he most dislikes. First-rate agriculture, unceasing labour, and an intelli¬ 
gent tenantry are not his object. He prefers indifferent tillage and submissive 
hands. And what in this district is done on a small scale would, if occasion 
offered, be re-produced on a much larger. Population is abundant and agri¬ 
culture is the chief resource. Hence, in as far as the village communities or 
cultivators with right of occupancy were destroyed, so far would the population 
depend for its subsistence on the terms which the Mah^jaiis chose to impose. 
But if the germs of social progress lie in the iridependenco, the leisure, and the 
comfort of the mass, and to such independence, leisure, or comiurt the tenure 
of the Mahdjan is fatal, does not a system, in an agricultural society, in pro¬ 
portion as it extends Mahajan tenures and destroys the village communities, and 
the occupancy tenants, militate against the conditions of social advancement? 
Indeed, it is difficult to see what bc^iiefit can at present bo expected from largo 
native landholders in this part of India. They do not understand the duties 
of landlords. They have no enterprize or wish to improve the country and 
forward its social prosperity, and they would bo the very last to interest them¬ 
selves about the education or progress of the masses. All experience, I believe, 
proves, oven if all a priori reasoning had failed to point out, that, as a rule, 
among an agricultural people great landlords and a flourishing community aro 
incompatible; and most assuredly of all great landlords the least likely to belie 
esporienco would be the sahukdrs of this district. A few largo estates are in 
every way desirable, but what seems so objectionable is the tendency to have 
nothing but large estates/’ 

In speaking of the general prosperity of the village ooramuniiiea, especially in 
Exceptions to the rule of Kandhla, Shdmli, and Jhanjh&na, only those villages 
prosperity. fairly situated are intenrled, nor are those inhabited by 

Shaikh, Path&n, and Sayyid communities included. These villages have the form 
of village organisation, but not the life, and in them the characteristics of the 
J&t and Rajpiit communities are altogether wanting though they are not worse 
cultivated nor more badly managed than the villages owned by absentee, 
tnoney-lending proprietors. Some may object to the terms used by Mr. Colvin in 
describing the prosperity and intelligence of the village communities, and as he 
flays, many natives, chiefly Musalm&ns, whom our rule has inpoverished and 
who lived by the plunder of these very villages, hate them for their prosperity, 
and, contrasting their own fallen state with the spreading villages and comfortable 
homes of their once defenceless subjects, are never weary of enlarging on 
their ignorance, stupidity, insolence, and rascality. And as these men are chiefly 
of thd class who fill the ranks of the Qovemment servioe^ they continue to 
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inoculate with tlieir own ideas a good many official and non-official Englishmen. 
But the source of native opinion should be searched, though the decaying Musal- 
man may be excused for flinging a last lie at the class whose prosperity depen¬ 
ded on his destruction. How far the present form of community may be suited 
to a more advanced state of society is another question; but I should think that 
the necessary changes will be brought about without the aid of logislatiou. 
The tendency in this district is to leave no land in common, every man holding 
in separate possession his cultivated, barren and inhabited land. The joint res¬ 
ponsibility remains unimpaired, but every man gets the entire fruit of his own 
labour; hence suits for imperfect partition have been very numerous. Outsiders 
are doubtless still deterred from letting their money go to the land, but, as has 
been said, in the present state of society here, tlujre is a wide difference between 
an outsider purchasing land and expending his money upon tlie land.” 

In connection with the transfers of land, Mr. CaJell writes thus of the Baniya 
Mr. Cadell’s opinion of landowners :— Justice compels me to say that in this 
Baniya landholders. district the Baniyas have, on the w^hole, shown them¬ 

selves no worse than proprietors of other castes. Almost without any exception, 
large proprietors have done nothing for their laud, and Baniyas, if they do no¬ 
thing more, generally manage to settle hamlets where population is deficient. 
It is only the smaller Baniya landlords that have time for detailed oppression, 
and the worst of these are certainly bad enough; they treat their tenants as they 
do their debtors; their chief endeavour is to got them more and more into their 
hands, to reduce the ocoupancy tenant to the position of a tenant-at-will, and if he 
is then troubles :me, i. e., something above the cringing Charnar, to eject him 
from the villaga But the %orst petty Baniya proprietor is equalled in harsh¬ 
ness and surpassed in uourago and determination by the bad Sayyid or Pathdn 
landlord, and except that people resent oppression on the part of a new tyrant 
more than they do on that of an old one, it is likely that the unprivileged and 
unprotected cultivator would find little to choose between the two, between the 
new landlord and the old, and would probably prefer the Baniya to the Patfaan, 
or the Shaikh or Jdt, if not to the Sayyid. The protected tenant, on the other 
hand, is safest with the old landlord, who has influence enough to obtain from 
the tenant the not very valuable but highly prized present of hay and straw, 
fuel, molasses, Ac., upon which in many villages the Baniya can only count 
when the tenant is deprived of his rights. It is probably from the same cause, 
the feeling of the comparative security of their influence, that Sayyid landlords 
often allow to their tenants a freedom in building and in planting which the 
Baniya would never cheerfully yield; and on the whole, the old proprietor, if 
when roiwd be is a more violent, is a less insidious enemy than the new, and 
when he is on good terms with his tenants, is a more generous and kindlier friend 
In most instances, indeed, the worst feature of the Baniya landlords his conduct 
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in obtaining land, not after its acquisition; and when the new proprietor lias 
swindled cultivating proprietors out of their ancestral land any terms between 
the two are impossible; and such villages furnish the worst instances of Baniya 
oppression ; and it is chiefly in the interest of the poor and ignorant that Govern¬ 
ment interference is required, and can be productive of good. The reckless 
Sayyid knows well enough how his career of extravagance will end ; the Jietty 
owner needs what protection the law can give him from fraud, and good policy 
demands that every obstacle should be thrown in the way of the usurer obuiining 
land from the class which sufters most injustice during, and the greatest oppres¬ 
sion after, the acquisition by the money-lender of their ancestral land.” The 
following statement gives the oflicial record of transfers of proprietary right for 
fourteen years since the mutiny:— 
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CLASSES OF TENANTS AND AIIEAS HELD BY THEM. 

The following table shows for each p.arganah the nambers of cnltivating 
proprietors, tenants having a right of occupancy and 

Classes of tenants and teoants-at-will as ascertained in 1840 and 1860-63, 
areas held by them. the average holding 

per head of each class. The total areas entered as held by c’^ in I860 
are probably accurate, but it is obvious that much of the laud held wit o 
rights of occupancy must be cultivated by persons who hold other land either 
as^cultivating proprietors or as occupancy tenants, and it is possible that not a 
few both of the owners and tenants have been entered twice over for Ian 
which they cultivate in different estates or in distinct capacities, but, on the 
whole, the returns may be considered as fairly accurate as the intricate nature 
of the investigation will allow. An examination of the records of the revision 
of settlemont confirms this view and shows that not a few of the cultivating 
proprietors cultivate laud as occupancy-tenants and as tenants-at-will in addi¬ 
tion to their own seer, and occupancy-tenants also hold as tenants-at-will, and 
so far the old statistics are imperfect. 
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10 1 39 
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7 3 25 


6 1 12 

5 3 14 

0 8 0 

6 2 28 
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|7 1 81 






1 For certain village* the returns for 1840 are not forthcoming, and though the actual atatisUcs 
of all the tillages are given for i860, the number of cultivators In the villages for which the 1840 papers 
wore not procnrahle are not inolnded in the averages in order to make the comparison more accurate and 
complete. The average holdings are given In aores, roods and poles. 
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These tables give a total number of cultivating proprietors in 1840 of 3,099^ 
holding 47,965 acres, and in 1860 of 4,735 persons holding 52,501 acres; occu¬ 
pancy tenants in 1840 numbered 3,327 persons and held 41,554 acres, and in 
1860 they numbered 16,502 persons and held 121,737 acres ; while tenants-at- 
will, in 1840, numbered 17,999 persons and held 146,850 acres, and in 1860 
numbered 20,206 persons and held 85,988 acres. 
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The following statement shows the details of occupancy of the six Ganges 

„ . . ..... canal parganahs as recorded daring the revision in 

Keviaion of 1871-7.S. . „ , _ „ ^ ® 

1871-73 


Class of[cultivators. 


I.—PROPRUSTORS. 

Number of persons, 
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A. n. r. 
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tract; in the revenue-paying area their number increased to 12,425, holding 
131,303 acres, in 1873; in 1841 cultivating proprietors numbered 2,755 souls, 
holding 41,531 acres; and in 1873 there were 4,629, holding 53,735 acres. Ten- 
a^t-wiU have fallen from 13,878, holding 121,465 acres in 1841 to 6,708, 
holding 79,471 acres in 1873, a remarkablo commentary on the operation of 
Act X. of 1859. 
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In several parganalis the census of ploughs and plough-cattle gives about 25 
acres per plough and six acres per bullock, but in an 
Plough- an s. ordinary second-class estate with less than the general 

average of sand and possessing flush irrigation from the canal a holding of 
fifteen acres is considered enough for one fully-equipped plough. The area be¬ 
longing to each plough varies with the character of the soil and the facilities for 
irrigation. The enormous area of sand and the careless cultivation which pre¬ 
vails in sandy tracts increase the plough area. Thus in Jdnsath a plough 
covers 16 acres of good land and 9 acres of bad land, whilst in the neighbour¬ 
ing parganah of Kluitauli the average plough area is 14^ acres of good land 
and 5 acres of bad. Many estimates have been made of the average area of 
holdings and the profits derived from them. In this district the Deputy 
Collector for settlement thinks that \h0 pukka bighas, or 75 acres, with four 
4-bullock ploughs, would be considered a largo holding; 60 bighas, or 

30 acres, would bo a mid'lHng-sized holding, and 25 puHa Mghas, or 12^ acres, 
would bo a small holding. All such generalizations, however, must bo purely 
hypothetical as the quality of the soil and the character of the crop are two 
important elements which must vary in almost every case. If the soil were 
rich and good, then 20 acres of land would bo considered a largo farm for a 
single cultivator. Mr. Williams thinks that, generally speaking, 20 acres, or 
40 pukka bighas, would be considered a large holding, and anything under ten 
acres a small one. This calculation comes nearer to the estimates made the 
tahsildars than that of the Deputy Collector. The tahsili estijnates give 100 
to 150 kuchcha bighas (throe kuchchahigh.?^ are equal to one pukka bigha) with 
four ploughs as a largo holding, 70 to 75 kacholia bighas with two ploughs as 
a middling holding, and 30 to 50 huchcha bighas with one plough as a small 
holding. Mr. Williams writes :—The minimum probably applies to the 
majority of cultivators, and where we get to holdings of 150 kuchcha bighas 
and upwards sub-tenants are almost always in possession. The Settlement 
Deputy Collector is of opinion that not more than 33 pukka bighas, or about 
100 Arwc/icAa bighas, say from 12^ to 15 acres, can be kept under cultivation by 
one 4-bullock plough in the year. Everything here depends on the dili¬ 


gence of the cultivator, the nature of the soil and the number and quality of 
the cattle. The extent of land cultivable by a single plough with a pair of 


Outturn of a five-acre 
holding. 


ordinary bullocks is probably never more than 50 
kuchcha bighas. A couple of good bullocks, worth Bs. 100 
the pair, might however possibly get over 70 or 75 


bighas, if not more. Double the number, and the work done will be propor¬ 
tionately greater, if the cultivator is diligent. Two pairs of bullocks are 
generally driven in one plough, The Deputy’s calculation about the profits 
derivable from a holding of five acres are of a most discouraging nature and 
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afford a dismal prospect to tho speculator : outturn for average good land irri¬ 
gated only Rs. 8 per month; if unirrigated, Rs. 6, and if bhdr or sandy soil, 
Rs, 4. 

He stigmatises an estimate of Rs. 12-8-0 a month as being utterly un¬ 
trustworthy. We therefore see that the annual value of the outturn would be, 
under the most favourable circumstances, only Rs. 96 a year, or, say, Rs. 100 in 
round numbers. From this deduct Rs. 32 for rent to the zamiiiddr, Rs. 10 
for canal water, and Rs. 32 for the expenses of cultivation,^ and only 
Rs. 22, or at the outside Rs. 26, profit will bo left for the uiifortimato cultivator. 
My own personal enquiries tend to confirm tho conclusion that such a holding 
would under no circumstances yield tho cultivator Rs. 8 a month. The vari¬ 
ous estimates before mo range from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3, and there can bo 
little doubt that it would take five acres of remarkably good land indeed to 
support a family. An income of Rs. 48 a year or tho equivalent in kind is 
generally considered to justify a man in attempting to rear a family, but it is 
impossible to understand how his offspring can possibly survive the experi¬ 
ment, unless their means of subsistence be okcJ out by something else besides 
agriculture. There can he little doubt that tho solution of tho difficulty is to 
be found iu our criminal statistics.” Tho average holding throughout the 
Ganges canal tract is a little over eleven acres, with an average rental of 
Rs. 36-7-9, giving an average rent-rate of Rs. 3-4-5 per aero. 

Rents in this district may be divided into three classes : zahti^ haldi^ and 

tashkfds. The first is where cash is paid for certain 
Bents. , , 1 . 

crops at rates varying according to the kind of crops. 

Thus sugar, cotton, maize and chari or fodder are called zabti crops, and yielded 
in 1860 a rent averaging Rs. 17, Rs. 8^, Rs. 4 and Rs. 3 per acre respectively, 
but since then these rents, like those of all other lands, have risen considerably. 
In 1841 the average zabti rates per acre for the whole district were sugar-cane, 
Rs, 14-7 ; cotton, Rs, 6-6-5 ; chari or fodder, Rs. 2-6-0, and maize, Rs. 3-3-6. 
Satdi is where tho rent is taken in kind by actual division of the produce : whore 
an appraisement of the value is made it is termed The landowner 

share of the produce is usually two-fifths, though iu bad villages it falls as 
low as one-third, and in some instances as much as one-half is taken. These 
rates are also called nijkdri rates and prevail to a great extent in hhd^achdra 
villages, and, indeed, as will be seen, throughout the district generally. 
Tashkhia or sardaari is where the land, whether surplus or not, is let out to 
cultivators, often belonging to other villages, at so much per bigha, irrespective 
of tho crop sown, but divided into irrigated and dry. Six of tho local kuchcha 
bighas or two pukka bighas are equivalent to an acre, and the rent varies from 

' The stock-in-trade represented by one plough has been gireii ou a previous page, aud liimiiea 
a capital of Ks, 95 to Bs» 184. ^ 
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three rupees to twelve annas per acre. Another class of rents is known as 
‘ bilrmkicL where a lump sum in money or a fixed quantity of grain is given for 
so many fields without any specification of area. All these rents vary with the 
character of the soil and the cultivators. 

The following statement shows the number of estates or villages paying rent 
in cash and the number paying rent in kind in 1860-61 





c 

od 


! 



1 









C8 

a 

^e3 

XS 

1 




Shamli. 

Kandhla. 

s 

n 

3 

H 

Budhana, 

0 

0* 

fH 

ved 

3 

CO 

Baghra. 

Charthawa 

Eairana. 

Number of estate*, 

Chan^ to cash rents from 

77 

76 

1 

Cj 

44 

62 

76 

62 

1 

66 

i 

57 

kind, 

• as 


3 


1 

4 

> »» 

... 

• •• 

Whole villages where cash 










rents previously pre¬ 
vailed, .. 

In which both kinds of 
rent are tolerably equal,... 


31 

2 

2 

1 

4 

2 

40 

3 

9 

88 

64 

47 

40 

38 

55 

62 

40 

In which rent in kind pre- 
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vails, 

6 

7 

16 

4 

6 

16 

23 

10 

Cultivators paying in kind, 

3,838| 

3,531 

2,666 

2,920 

5,7o8 

4,703 

1,467 

3,949 

1,238 

Cultivator* paying in cash, 

3,305 

2,296 

495 

3,361 

2,684 

1,652 

1,082 

1,476 

1,418 


1 

1 
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c 
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*2 ! 

s 
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S 

'S 

n 

s 

08 

3 

a 

3 

u 

s. 

Ehataul 

B 

♦-3 

Bhuma. 

1 

w 

TotaL 

Nomber of estates, 

Change to cash rents from 

69 

65 

62 

eo 

82 

68 

82 

70 
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kind, 


1 

2 

1 

8 

15 

12 

17 

66 

Whole villages where cash 










rents previously prevail¬ 
ed, ••• 



11 

12 

22 

6 


6 

68 

In which both kinds of rent 










are tolerably equal, ••• 

95 

» 24 

38 

35 

62 

84 

66 

27 

S8S 

In which rent in kind pre¬ 










vails. 

37 

28 

H 

i 9 

' ••* 

8 

8 

20 

126 

Cultivator* paying in kind,... 

1,604 

^ 1,455 

2,918 


3,066 

3,230 

3,258 

2,778 

SO,571 

Cultivators paylngin cash,... 

195 

^ 406 

1,654 

r 1,691 

1,404 

2,199 

867 

2,068 

10,647 
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From tho above statement it will be seen that in 1860-61, 20,571 cultivators 
paid rent in kind against 10,647 cultivators paying rent in cash.i Taking cash 
rents as a whole, they vary from Rs. 6-12-0 to Rs. 3-12-0 per acre for irrigated 
land and from Rs. 2-10-0 to Re. 1 -2-0 per acre for dry land. Zahti and rdikdri rates 
are still very popular with landowners, and a struggle is always going on to 
continue these rates. Bilmukta rates are usually light and are allowed to favoured 
tenants, such as? the j unior branches and relatives of tho landowner s family. it- 
ing in 1867, the Collector remarks on the stationary character of zahti rates, which 
for sugar-cane still ruled from Rs. 15 to Rs. 18 per acre, and for cotton the 
same as in 1841, so that tho increased value of cotton during the American war 
must have gone into the pockets of the cultivators. In 1825, Mr. Cavendish 
gives the average money-rates per pukka bfglia for sugar-cane as Rs, 6 to 
Rs. 7-8 ; for cotton, Rs. 3 to Rs. 3-12; for o/mri. Re. 1 to Rs. 1-6 ; for hdjra 
and gram, Rf), 1-2 to Re. 1-8; for sdnioak, nine to twelve annas, and for barley, 
twelve to fifteen annas. Here, as now in Bundelkliand, persons cultivating in 
villages other than their own (pahik<hht) had better terms there than in their 
own villages, and paid only from one-fifth to one-fourth of the produce, while 
in their own villages they paid from two-fifths to one-half. 

The following statement shows the average rents per acre paid by resident and 
Rent-rates in Ganges non-resident cultivators of each class in the revenue- 
canal tract. payiiig portion of the six Ganges canal parganahs at the 

time of revision of settlement in 1871-72. The statistics for the revenue-free area 
are omitted since they relate to a small area (8,858 cultivated acres), and are 
subject to mflu 0 nv.es not usually affecting the ordinary revenue-paying estates: — 


Class of cultivator. 

1 Par Chkapdr, 

_. 

Muzaffarnagar. 

4^ 

P 

Absentee. 

Resident. 

Absentee. 

/,—Proprietary cultivators. 

Rs. a. p 

Rs a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Ra. a. p. 

(1) Asseer, 

3 11 6 

2 IS 7 

3 2 11 

2 6 8 

(2) As occupancy tenants, ... 

8 10 4 

0 7 7 

2 7 0 

8 5 0 

(3) As tenantsoat-will, 

8 4 8 

2 3 11 

a 11 6 

6 6 1 

II.—Occupancy tenants. 





ri) As occupancy tenants, 

3 0 6 

2 13 9 

4 2 3 

4 2 8 

(2) As tcnants-at-will. 

2 10 7 

2 7 7 

2 0 6 

3 9 3 

III,—Tenants at-will, 

8 3 8 

2 0 6 

2 15 11 

2 12 1 

Average, 

3 0 10 

2 7 8 

3 8 1 

8 2 9 


Bhukarheru 


Resident. 

Absentee. 

Rs. a. p. 

Es. a. p 

3 3 8 

1 2 10 

3 12 9 

5 0 0 

2 16 10 

• 00 

3 4 0 

3 1 9 

2 11 1 

3 2 1 

2 Id 4 

8 2 1 

3 15 

2 15 7 


» The total number of tenants in I860, given elsewhere, is 86,708, and the above table accounts 
for only 81,216; I understand the difference, or 5,400 represents the number who pay partly in 
cash and pilrtly in kind. 
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Jauli Jdnsath. 

Khdtauli. 

Bhuma Sambal- 
her a. 

GhiCra 1 aver- 
age. 

Class of cultivator. 

Resident. 

v 

a> 

•.» 

a 

o 

ao 

rO 

<1 

Resident. 

Absentee. 

Resident. 

c: 

0) 

w 

JO 

< 

Resident. 

Absentee. 

/, —proprietory cul¬ 
tivators. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Us. a p. 

Rs a. p. 

Rfl. a. p. 

Rfi. a. p. 

(1) As Bcer, 

1 6 e 


3 14 4 

2 12 4 

I 10 11 

2 5 9 

3 1 6 

2 7 6 

(2) As occupancy 
tenants. 

2 12 1 


5 4 5 

... 

3 11 1) 

1 8 to 

3 6 2 

2 12 0 

(3) As tenanta-at- 
will, 

11,—Occupancy 
tenants. 

4 4 3 


3 1 6 

Ill 5 

3 0 2 

1 15 1 

3 4 4 

2 10 6 

I 

0) As occupanr'y 
tenants. 

3 13 4 

3 10 n 

4 12 0 

4 4 10 

2 12 9 

2 3 8 

3 10 11 

8 6 3 

(2) As tenants-at- 
wilU 

2 15 7 

3 5 6 

4 4 1 

4 6 10 

2 12 3 

2 14 3 

2 13 5 

3 4 8 

111.— Tenants-at- 
will. 

2 15 2 

2 5 6 

3 13 n 

3 10 5 

1 9 10 

2 3 3 

2 U 7 

1 

2 10 5 

Average, 

3 2 7 

3 2 4 

4 5 < 

1 ; 

3 13 ) 

i 

2 C 5 

2 6 0 

3 5 6 

2 15 5 


Taking the entire revenue-paying area of the six parganahs, proprietors cultivate 
57,653 acres, giving an average rent calculated on all classes of soil of Its. 3-1-9 
per acre for their home cultivation (49,69(> acres) and of Us. 2-7-8 per acre for 
their paid cultivation. As a rule, Sayyids pay the lowest rents, next come tho 
Rajputs, and the Jdts pay the highest. We next come to the distribution of the 
produce of the soil between the cultivators, the landowners, and Government. 

Mr. Thornton, in his report on the assessment under Regulation IX. of 1833, 

Produce tables gives calculations showing the amount of produce from 

each crop per acre, and considering the large area from 
which his data were collected and the care with which the tables were compiled, 
the results of his inquitaes are deserving of attention. He examined the village 
papers relating to division of crops of villages comprising 413,650 acres for the 
years 1827 to 1841, and the average produce found for each crop is noted below. 
Tho ser employed is that of 90 cross-milled Farukhabad rupees, the maximum 
weight of which, by Regulation III. of 1806, was 173 grains troy, and the 
minimum weight was 171*198 grains troy, but for all practical purposes a mean 
of 172 giftioe ivill be nearest the truth. 


DISTRIBUTION OF ZABTI CROPS. 
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In estimating the value of zahti crops it is usual to deduct that portion of 
Distribution of zahti the field where the crop has failed, and from an exa- 
crops in 1841. miuation of the papers relating to 20,247 bighas of zabti 

cultivation the average was found to bo three bisvvas per bigha. In estimating 
the whole produce of these crops Mr. Thornton preserved the proportion borne 
in kind rates by rent to the whole produce, and multiplied the zabti rate by 
four to find the value of the produce. Thus, for sugar-cane, which paid an 
average rent of Rs. 14-7-0 per acre, the value of the produce was Rs. 57-12-0, 
or deducting the recognized loss, Rs. 48-1-4, and of the rental Rs. d per acre 
went as revenue to Governmeut under the assessments then in force. The cul¬ 
tivator’s share in this crop is abnormally high, as he has to give more labour and 
money ^o it than to other crops, and it occupies the land over one year. The 
produce rate per acre for cotton was Rs. 25-8-8, or deducting loss, Rs. 21-13-0, of 
which Rs 6-6-5 went as rent, and of this Rs, 4 foil to Government. Similarly 
in the case of chari or fodder the produce value was Rs. 9-8-0 per acre, or de¬ 
ducting loss, Bs. 8-10-9, of which Rs. 2-6-0 went as rent, and of this Re.l-8-OfeIl 
to Government. Whore rent was paid in kind, Mr. Thornton, after ascertaining 
the whole produce and deducting one-teuth for cutting and cleaning the crop, 
estimated that the proprietor took from each maund (40 sers) of grain grown 
in mUan soil, 18 sers; in rausli soil 17^ sers; in ddkar soil 17 sers; in 
bMr soil 15f sers, and in ddnda or high and poor JAw/* soil 14 sers. The 
general opinion at the settlement in 1860-61 was that the landowner received 
only from one-third to two-fifths of the gross produce, and, theoretically, Govern¬ 
ment takes half of this exclusive of cesses. Mr. S. N. Martin recorded his 
opinion that, in 1862, the value of an acre of sugar-can© was Rs. 60 to Rs, 70 
and in some few cases as high as Rs, 100; that Rs. 15 were paid as rent, and 
of this one-half went to Government. After deducting expenses of cultivation 
and water-rate the cultivator’s share was not more than Rs. 30. 
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The following statement gives an estimate of the outturn per acre in first- 
Sayyid Huaain AU class or most productive estates, in second-class or 
Khan’s estimate. middling estates, and in third-class or indifferent 

estates, made by Sayyid Husain Ali Khan, a large landed proprietor in 
J&nsath:— 


Crop. 


Sugar-cane, 

Cotton, ••• 

Jodr^ 

Maixe, 

Bdjra, ... 

Coarse rioe. 

Wheat, ••• 

Oram, — 

Barley,... 


Class 

Outturn per acre. 

SAare of produce* 












of 












estate 


Bazar 











Quan- 

value per 

Total va- 

Cultiva- 

Land- 

Govern- 


tity. 

rupee in 

lue. 


tor a 


owner’s. 

ment. 



sers. 











M. S. 


Rs. a. 

P- 

Bf. a. 

P- 

Bs. a. 

p. 

Bs. a. 

P- 

( > 

24 0 

16 

60 0 

0 

45 0 

0 

7 

8 

0 

7 8 

0 


11 8 

16 


0 


0 

7 

0 

o 

6 0 

o 

I 8 

14 1 

16 

36 0 

y 

27 0 

0 

4 

8 

0 

4 8 

0 

( 1 

6 80 

10 

27 0 

0 

20 4 

0 

3 

6 

0 

3 6 

0 


• •• 


tea 


... 



tt« 


••• 


( 3 

••• 

... 

♦ at 


... 



•*» 


••• 


f 1 

5 36 

SO 

7 14 

0 

4 6 

0 

1 

IS 

0 

1 12 

0 


4 36 

so 

6 9 

0 

8 15 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1 6 

0 

t 3 

4 10 

so 

6 10 

0 

3 12 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 IS 

0 


10 5 

so 

13 8 

0 

7 8 

0 

s 

B 

0 

8 0 

0 

) * 

9 34 

so 

13 2 

0 

7 14 

0 

2 

10 

0 

S 10 

0 


8 18 

80 

11 4 

0 

7 8 

0 

1 

14 

0 

1 14 

0 

( • 

6 0 

28 

8 9 

a 

4 13 

0 

1 

14 

0 

1 14 

0 

1 * 

6 12 

26| 

7 8 

0 

4 8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 8 

0 

( 8 

4 80 

28i 

6 12 

0 

4 8 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 2 

0 

( 1 

10 0 

40 

10 0 

0 

6 8 

0 

S 

4 

0 

2 4 

0 

J ® 

9 10 

40 

9 4 

0 

6 8 

0 

1 

14 

0 

1 14 

0 

t 3 

9 0 

40 

9 0 

0 

6 0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 8 

0 

f > 

5 10 

26 

8 7 

0 

4 n 

0 

1 

14 

0 

1 14 

0 

1 ^ 

4 28 

25 

7 8 

El 

4 8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 8 

0 

C 3 

4 10 

26 

6 IS 

0 

4 8 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 2 

0 

( « 

4 30 

25 

7 10 

0 

4 4 

0 

1 

n 

0 

1 11 

0 

3 “ 

4 26 

26 

7 8 

0 

4 8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 8 

0 


4 10 

26 

6 IS 

0 

4 8 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 2 

0 

{ 1 

6 SO 

40 

6 IS 

a 

3 13 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 8 

0 

1 * 

6 22i 

40 

6 9 


3 16 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 6 

0 

1 8 

6 S3 

40 

6 10 

1 

3 IS 

0 


16 

0 

0 16 

0 


A similar estimate was made by li&la Ude R4m, a large banker and land- 
owner of MozafFamagar, from tbe accounts of hts own 
estates, mul also by Mr. S. N. Martin from retoms 


Other estimates. 
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fumislied by the tahsilddrs and patwiris; as a specimen of the latter the average 
result for tahsii Budhdua is given below: — 


Ude Ham’s Estimate. 


Crop. 


Sugar-cane,.. 
Cotton, •• 
Jodr^ 

Maize, 

Coarse rice, 
Wheat, 

Grain, 

Barley, 


Out'iurn per acre. 


“■J3 

a 

$ 

(y 


M. S. 


24 

2 

12 

12 

12 

12 

9 

12 


s, 

I 


Us. a. 


0 14 


9 

► 

3 

o 

H 


Rs. a.! 

72 0 
20 0 

15 0 
12 0 
12 0 

16 0 

11 4; 

10 8 


FatwXbi’s Rbtimatib for Tahsii* 
BudhXna* 


Share of produce. 

Quantity. 

Q> 

J3 

'S 

> 

Share of produce., 

m 

**- 

P 

$ 

s 

5 

nJ 

a> 

g 

o 

■s 

4 

Government. 

Cultivator’s. 

Landowner’s. 

4^ 

a 

1 

Ha. a. 

Ra. 

a. 

Rs. a. 

M. 8. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. n. 

Rb. a. 

Ba. a. 

54 0 

9 

0 

9 0 

20 8 

44 14 

22 8 

n 3 

11 3 

13 4 

3 

6 

3 6 

4 16 

25 2 

12 8 

6 5 

6 ft 

9 0 

3 

0 

3 0 

8 24 

6 n 

2 15 

1 6 

1 B 

7 8 

2 

4 

2 4 

6 27 

7 IS 

4 1 

1 14 

1 U 

7 4 

2 

6 

2 6 

8 18 

10 4 

8 2 

1 9 

1 9 

9 0 

3 

0 

3 0 

7 34 

IS 10 

6 14 

3 6 

3 6 

6 12 

2 

4 

2 4 

6 32 

10 0 

5 0 

2 8 

2 8 

6 4 

2 

2 

2 2 

B 22 

10 6 

5 4 

3 9 

9 9 


Taking the whole district, the result of Mr. Martin’s examination of the 
Results for 1278 and Papers of the patwaris for 1272/a«lt (1864-65) gave a 
i 87 s/<w/.. gross produce value amounting to Rs. 62,89,067, of 

which the cultivators retained Rs. 40,47,262 and the landowners received 
Rs. 9,70,981, while Government obtained for revenue and cesses Rs. 12,70 824. 
These 6gures refer to a total of area of 1,054,065 acres, of which 650,173 Lores 
were cultivated. The average rate of produce per cultivated acre was Rs. 
9-10-9, and the average income of each recorded cultivator (99,019 persons) 
was Rs. 50-10-10, On the whole it would appear that from one-half to three- 
fifths of the produce is retained by the cultivator, whilst Government gets some- 
w at more than one-half of the residue, and this agrees pretty well with Mr. 
Martin 8 estimate of 60 per cent, of the total produce as the cultivators share. 
Similar inquiries were instituted with greater care and more attempts at 

rrr, “■» 

^ 63,01,897, of .hiohlbo oolUvator', .hot. .moaoW to 
, , o3, or 62 per cent.; the landowner’s share was Rs. 11,12,189, or 18 
^ ^t ’ Th ^^ovemment share, including cesses, was Rs. 12,83,925, or 20 

ore. , * Rnng the same year into the profits of throe fair villages .* 

P'^rganah Bhukarheri and Naula in pargauah Khktauli. 

tte land- 

, d « per cent., aad GovOTnmeat the remainder. In Bhdpa the figures 

77 
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were, cultivators, 76*5 ; landowner, 10*8; and Gk)vemment,12*5, with an absen¬ 
tee proprietary and a Jat, Saini, and Taga cultivating body. In the bhdya^ 
clidra village of Naula, with a resident Taga proprietary body, the cultivators 
received only 52’5 per cent., the landowners 23*6 per cent., and Government 
23*8 per cent. Increased population and improved means of communication 
have kept up prices, and though a much larger quantity of grain is produced, 
it is cliiefly exported, and for a long time to come the cultivators must continue 
to enjoy the present high prices and large share of tlie profits.^ 

The agricultural population, as a rule, are in a flourishing condition and 
Condition of the agricul- improving year by year. The industrious Jdt coin- 
tural population. munitios are especially well-to-do, and no longer in debt, 

they are able to lay by money by which to add to their possessions. The only 
portion of tho community for wliich there seems no hope is the great class 
comprising the old Muharniiiadaii proprietary body : these arc surely, if slowly, 
sinking in importance; their estates are overmortgaged and must sooner or 
later come to public sale. Year by year portions of these estates come to tho 
hammer on account of debts of long standing, and no amount of loans or ad¬ 
vances can retrieve them. From a calculation made in 1864-65, it would 
appfjar that tho average income of each male cultivator was Es. 50-10-10, and 
that they then numbered 99,019 souls. 

The statement given below sliows tho prices per acre obtained at private 

^ ^ f 1 forced sale.s for the whole district from 1841 to 

1861, and for the six parganalis revised by Mr. Oadell, 
for from 1842 to 1870. It will bo seen from tho latter statements that the 
price of land has materially risen since the mutiny. The variations in price be¬ 
tween 1841 and 1861 in tho different parganahsaro very remarkable, ranging 
as they do from over Rs. 25 per acre in ShAmli to Ro. 0-15-0 per acre in Gor- 
dhanpur in the case of private sales and mortgage. The general average for 
the whole district in this class of transfers for tho same period is Rs. 7-14-6, 
or taking the Ganges canal tract alone, is Rs. 6-11-5 per acre on 56,749 acres. 
Between 1862 and 1870 the price per acre had risen in the Ganges canal 
tract to Rs. 15-13-5, or by 136 per cent. The rise in the case of forced sales 
is quite as marked, being from Rs. 6-12-4 per acre to Rs. 15-14-9 per acre, and 
varjdng but little from the prices agreed upon at private sales and mortgages. 
I have no data for the remainder of the district subsequent to 1861, but the 
general opinion is that there has been a rise in the price of land all through the 
district, which, though not so great as that showu to have taken place in the 

T , I . ii ■ I 1-. ''' ' , ' ' 

^la 1826 Mr. Cavendish records the local cBtiniaie of the division of prodaoe in this district 
as follows; from lumberd&rs, one-third of sugar-cane, tvro-fifths of other prbducs, apd twelve 
annas per bigha for chari went to Govermnent as revenue; from sharers and ordinary cultivators 
the proportions were two-fifths and one-half, cAofri paying Re. p^ fndtha l^igha* 



PRICE OF LAND. 

narcanahs of the Ganges canal tract, is sufficiently marked to show that general y 
raTsSet has partiipated in the general rise in rent, pneos and the value 
of land which has taken place all through these provinces since the droug 

tohich information haa been coUeeted from 1841 to 1870 . 


Transfebs by 


Ptrganah. 


1841-1861. 

Bhamli, 

Kaiulhla, 

Thana Bhawan 

BuJhana, 

Shikirpur, 

Baghra, 

Jhanjbana, 

Charthfi-wal, 

Kair4na, 

Gordhanpur, 

BidauU, 

Muzaffarnagar 

Khatauli, 

Blnikarheri, 

Pur Chhnpar, 

Jan»ath» 

Bhunia, 

Total, . 

1862-70 

P6r Chhapir,, 
MuzafCarnagar, 
Hlmkarheri, 
Jinsath, 
Khitauli, 
Bbdma,^ 

Total from 

1862-70. 


Total from 1841 to 
1861 of aamoBiz 
pargonahs. 

Total of same, 
1841 to 1870. 

Khddir, 1868-70, 

Bhnkarheri, .. 
BMma. 

POr Chhap&r... 


Private sale and mortgage. 


Area. 


Acres. 

6,786 

8,782 

4,015 

3,839 

11,418 

12,395 

7,257 

5.199 

3,833 

5,087 

7,147 

11,021 

12,297 

17,579 

6,911 

10,796 

28,365 

165,727 


Revenue 


2,344 

4,308 

8,695 

6,351 

6,430 

8,262 


36,390 


79,969 


116,859 


lls. 

15,699 

13,381 

6,300 

7,398 

18,383 

15,806 

11,018 

8,422 

4,638 

l477 

6,324 

4,868 

14,585 

13,010 

4,810 

10,61)1 

8,834 


Price. 


Es. 

1,76,073 
1,63,285 
44.780 
C4,890 
1 , 0 :,865 
36,26 2 


781 


Public sale by civil court. 


1,66,663 


12,31,988 


3,183 

5,845 

6,657 

7,231 

7,482 

4,983 


35,361 


56 447 


91,828 


9,962 
8,788 I 
71 


667 

1,189 

9 


6,76,439 


5,37,006 


1,113,445 


Price per 

Area.! 

! 

Re- 

acre. 

venue. 

Rs. a. p. 

\cre 8 

Rs. 

25 12 9 

3,531 

6,977 

18 9 5 

2,714 

4.313 

2,262 

112 5 

1,676 

14 8 1 

1,838 

3,037 

9 7 1 

6 067 

7,461 

2 18 f> 

3,869 

6,879 

8 3 9 

1,821 

2.624 

4 16 G 

6,104 

7,439 

9 0 11 

2,397 

2,527 

0 16 0 

1,655 

1,073 

1 3 6 

6,132 

4,048 1 

> 11 0 8 

7,335 

5,683 1 

J 10 12 9 

15,657 

22,042 1 

} 3 13 6 

19,040 

11,516' 

i 7 0 1 

3,623 

6.965, 

>706 

1,461 

1,904 

14 6 1 

9,481 

4,017 

9 7 14 6 

92,160 

98,767 

1 

5 II 13 9 

1,110 

1,578 

2 20 1 3 

1,173 

1,444 

2 13 6 1 

862 

974 

9 17 5 6 

775 

714 

9 27 14 7 

3,813 

6,299 

26 3 10 

862 

744 

9 15 13 5 

8,695 

10,753 

16 6 11 6 

66,447 

51,127 

i5 9 9 1 

1 65,045 

> 61,880 

0 S 5 ! 

1 ... 

Ml 

t9 4 9 i( 

) s; 

1 III 

iO 2 1 1< 

) «*• 

M> 

■■■ 


Price. 

Price per 
acre. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

44,915 

12 11 6 

23,431 

8 1 0 

13,7.36 

8 3 2 

17,248 

9 6 2 

25,285 

4 15 0 

19,002 

4 13 0 

7,626 

4 3 0 

22,133 

4 6 4 

16,906 

6 1 2 

6,970 

4 7 11 

6,077 

0 16 10 

63.199 

7 4 1 

1,89 736 

12 1 11 

68 364 

3 1 1 

28,888 

8 3 2 

17,376 

11 14 3 

34,576 

3 ID 8 

5,84.464 

6 5 6 

12,167 

10 16 3 

14,817 

12 9 11 

20,745 

24 1 1 

7.468 

9 10 2 

71,002 

18 9 11 

10,682 

12 6 3 

1,36,861 

jl5 14 9 

3,82,136 

6 12 4 

1 6,18.997 



7 15 8 

*152 

4 *9 0 


o 

“•g 

o ^ 
H 


ext . 

o 
Q> c3 
bc 5* 

^ S3 

< 


Acres, j s. a. p. 


10.317 

11,496 

6,690 

6.677 

16,485 

16,264 

9,078 

10,303 

6,230 

6,642 

13,27# 

18,356 

27,964 

36,619 

9,434 

12,267 

31,796 


21 4 

16 S 
10 4 
12 11 
8 1 

3 5 

7 6 

4 10 

8 2 0 
1 12 9 
1 1 


1 

O 

6 

.3 

2 

4 
9 

5 


247,877 


8,464 

6,481 

9,667 

7,126 

10,243 

9.124 


44,985 


130,416 


9 9 
2 9 


7 2 0 


9 I 
7 9 

14 4 7 
16 8 1 
84 7 3 
7 6 t 


15 13 2 


6 II 10 


181.401 


2,962 

3,765 

71 


9 0 0 


2 6 3 
4 9 9 
2 1 10 


include the hhddkrQt valley land which is separately given below. 
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MUZAFFARNAGAK DISTRICT. 


There are fair materials in existence forjudging the rise in prices in this dis¬ 
trict Mr. Thornton, in 1841, gave a statement show¬ 
ing the average price of the principal food crops over 
the entire district during the previous twenty years. He writes that the ser used 
by him weighed 90 cross-milled Farukhabad rupees, the maximum weight 
of which is declared by Hegulation III. of 1806 to bo 173 grains troy and the 
minimum weight is 171*198 grains troy.” This standard would be more cor¬ 
rectly expressed as the Lucknow sikka rupee of the 45th san struck in the mint 
at Farukhabad and established by Regulations XLV. of 1803 and XL of 1805. 
The standard adopted by the compiler of the market-rates in Shainli and Mu- 
zaffarnagar was 88 Government rupees or 92 old Farukhabad rupees to the ser. 
The following table exhibits the results both as originally recorded and con¬ 
verted into sers of 80 tolas of 180 troy grains each, the present standard : — 




Mr, Thornton^^ 
1821-1840, whole 
district. 

Mr. A. Colvin in 
ShdmlU 1840-41 
to 1868-64.2 

Mr, Martin for 
Muzaffarna gar f 
1849-50 ^0 1863-64. 

KhdtauH hy Mr, 
Caddl in sers of 
80 tolas of 180 
grains troy. 

^ Grain. 


Sera of 90 tolas each, 
say 172 grains troy. 

Sera of 80 tolas 'each 
180 grains. 

Sers of 88 tolas of 180 
grains each. 

Sers of 80 tolas of 180 
grains. 

Sers of 88 tolas of 180 
grains each. 

o 

•H 

O 

00 

118 

O 

■4* 

o 

» 0? 
o *9 
^ 60 
cc 

1840-41 to 1869-70. 

d 

*<• 

A 

to 

00 

i 

I 

oo 

Wheat, 

ft* 

S6| 

39| 

81 

84 

29} 

32 

29) 

27 

Gram, 


42i 

45i 

86 

- 891 

341 

88 

8Jf 

80} 

Barley, 

• •• 

64* 


46) 

49) 

48* 

62f 

411 

401 

Coarse rice (nnhas- 
ked). 

Mi 

66 

40) 

44* 

39) 

43) 

89 

88 

Jine rice (unhus¬ 
ked). 

42 

46) 

86 

881 


••• 

.32} 

ail 

Mdng, 

•M 

s\ 

88) 

81 

84 

29 

82 


••f 

Jo&r, 

••• 

44* 

47* 

36) 

88i 

34 

87) 

80} 

29 

Blijra, 

• • « 

4^ 

461 

S4f 

38| 

861 

89) 

! 


Moth. 

••• 

40| 

48* 

84| 

88) 


••• 

«»• 


Urd, 

• »* 

a5| 

88| 

28) 

81* 

» 31 

34 

28} 

261 

Maizo. 


42 

48* 

86) 

40) 



82 

29 



83| 

41* 

84 

87) 

., 

• •• 


»«• 

••• 


I L, Sel. Rep., U4. « Rep. 1873, pp. 72, U3, 




OPINIONS OF SETTLEMENT OFFICERS. 

The following statement shows the averagei price per rupoo in sers of 80 
tolas of the staple food-grains in the town of Jaldlabad 

Jal&labad prices. 


Year. 

Wheat. 

Gram. 

Barley. 

Common 
rice (un- 
hiisked.) 

Maize. 

Jodr. 

Bdjra. 

Urd. 

Moth, 

Til. 

issi, 


28 

82 

35 

42 

35 


.30 

314 

40 

16 

18123, 


40 

60 

70 

66 

50 

... 

35 

36 

36 

26 

1826, 


45 

70 

76 

66 

35 

37 

25 

30 

29 

18 

1827', 


35 

45 

60 

774 

60 

60 

... 

55 

60 

24 

1829, 


44 

66 

60 

75 

65 

... 

50 

50 

•*. 

22 

1831, 


40 

56 

65 

100 

60 

60 

45 

65 

21 

24 

1833, 


40 

46 

45 

26 

22 

... 

20 

20 

16 

1P35, 


40 

50 

65 

90 

60 

60 

60 

70 

50 

25 

1837, 


36 

45 

60 

35 

... 

26 

30 

26 

22 

16 

1840. 


20 

22 

80 

42 

35 

... 

25 

SO 

28 

14 

Averaire, 

37 

46» 

61| 

64 

411 

32 

334 

38 

28f 

174 

1841, 


V4 

S8 

36 

45 

45 

38 

35 

40 

40 

1 4t 

1843, 

v«e 

40 

40 

45 

60 

45 

42 

36 

40 

40 

16 

1845, 


36 

... 

45 

624 

52| 

40 

40 

374 

40 

14 

1847, 


31 

• •• 

40 

45 

35 

29 

28 

30 

25 

13 

1850, 


40 

60 

55 

36 

65 

60 

40 

40 

40 

25 

1863, 


35 

45 

60 

32 

80 

... 

26 

28 

30 

14 

1855, 

««• 

47 

65 

95 

62 

46 

60 

1 

, 40 

45 

22 

J857, 

..1 

40 

67 

70 

72 

60 

60 

... 

60 1 

45 


I860, 

... 

24 

25 

80 

35 

i 

10 

10 

10 

10 

•10 

1861, 


14 

15 

20 

85 

22 

20 

20 

20 

20 

12 

1862, 


26 1 

SO 

40 


60 

50 

42 

42 

40 

16 

1863, 


39 

47 

75 

6(» 1 

so 

25 

23 

22 

26 

01 

1864, 

e«e 

39 

35 

4?> 

87 

30 

26 

25 

25 

26 

13 

1865, 


23 

28 

83 

40 

30 

35 

16 

26 

25 

14 

1866, 

• • • 

25 

35 

40 

32 

SO 

26 

25 

24 

25 

14 

1867, 

• •• 

22 

28 

31 

85 

25 

27 

22 

24 

26 

10 

1868, 


26 

30 

42 

18 

14 

... 

12 

12 

12 

10 

1869, 


18 

18 

25 

26 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

8 

1870, 


14 

14 

25 

25 

16 

16 

16 

14 

16 

••• 

1671, 

• te 

25 

30 

45 

50 

35 


*»• 

28 

31 

15 

187S, 

• ae 

26 

28 i 

40 

50 

30 

30 


24 

24 

64 

1873, 


24 

SO 1 

40 

40 

28 

28 


27 

28 

8 

Average, 

1841.70J.*. 

Sli 

384 

464 

444 

35 

344 

. 27 

80f 


• •• 

Average, 











1861-70, 

... 

30| 

SSi 

484 

43i 

S2| 

32| 


28| 


1 


Both Messrs. A. Colvin and C. Grant, in 1862, thought that the harvest prices 
Opinions q 1 Settlement grain had roniained stationary, whilst the retail 
Officers. prices of the village Baniyas had risen, but there can be 

no doubt that since the mutiny both the harvest price and the retail prices of all 
edible grains have permanently risen. In his Thana Bhawan report Mr. Colvin 
states that the harvest price of wheat from 1841 to 1845 averaged 32 sers per 
rupee in Shimli and 31 sers in Kairdna, falling between 1855 and 1859 to36 sers 
per rupee in Sh4mli and 35 sers per rupee in Kairdna. He attributes the high¬ 
ness of the rate in the first five years as due to the influence of the famine of 

1 The general aTer%ej» are oalouiatad cm the overage price for each jear, not for the years 
given 10 the above table aiena 
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MUZAFFARNAQAR DISTRICT, 


1837-38. In 1860-01 the famine price of wheat rose to 8| sers per nipeo, and 
the average price from 1862 to 1873 was 25 sers per rupee in JalMabad. Mr. 
Grant, in his Bhukarheri report, notes that the produce which could be pur¬ 
chased at harvest for Rs. 100 in 1840, according to Mr. Thornton’s tables, would 
cost in 1860 as follows in eight selected parganahs:—• 


Parganah. 

Present cost of 
produce valued 
at Ks. 100 in 
1840. 

Increase or 
decrease per 
cent. 

Parganah. 

Present cost 
of produce 
valued at 
Hs. 1(»0 in 
ie40. 

Increase or 
decrease per cent. 


Hs. a. p. 

Rs. a.p. 


Its. a. p. 


Ra. a. p. 

Bhukarheri,,.. 

94 11 0 

Decrease fi 6 0 

Bidauli, 

97 8 0 

Increase 

2 13 0 

Bhuma, 

99 0 6 

Ditto 0 15 6 

i 

Thana Bhawan, 

102 15 0 

Ditto 

2 15 0 

Janeath, 

109 U 4 

Increase 9 14 4 

Jhanjhana, ... 

97 12 0 

Decrease 

2 4 0 

Khatauli, ... 

97 14 0 

Ditto 2 2 0 

jCharthiiwal, .. 

100 15 0 

Increase 

0 16 0 


The average of all the parganahs shows that the produce procurable for 
m, 100 in 1840 costs only Rs. 100-8-1^ in 1860, but, as stated above, it is since 
then that the great and permanent rise in prices has taken place. 

The following statement shows the prices ruling in Sli4mli and Muzaffarnagar 
from 1840-41 to 1863-64, and in the district generally 

Shimli and Muzaffarnagar. ^ o oi.i* i-nyr ^ m 

from 1858 to 1867: S = Shamh and M = MuzafFar- 
nagar. Tlie sor given up to 1863-64 contains 88 tolas of 180 grains troy 
each;— 


tH 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

a 

g 

o 

ai 

.a 

cd 

% 


1.. 

‘O 

o 

O 

‘C 

g 

s 

a 

a 



S. 

M. 

S. 

M. 

s. 

M. 

s. 

S. 


S. 

M. 

S. 

M. 

S. 

M. 

184i)-41, 

22 

... 

32 


24 


24 

24 

• •• 

21 

• •• 

31 


19 


1642*43, 

29 

... 

40 

• •• 

31 


35 

31 

• •• 

EI9 


45 

... 

26 


1846-46, 

30 

... 

03 


35 


i 42 

40 

••• 

38 


51 


SO 

• •• 

1846-49, 

82 

... 

60 

••• 

40 

... 

82 

40 

... 

87| 

... 

45 

•as 

85 


l849-50« 

30 

84 1 

461 

54 f 

37 

27 i 

83 

81 

eeui 

38 

40 

47 

4SA 

23 

26 i 

1861-52, 

44 

8S^V 

52^ 

66 I 

47 

ESMM 

45 

60 

»9A 

40 

48A 

584 

39-j;^ 

80 

33 A 

1868-54, 

33 

28 i 

52i 

38 } 

42 

29 t 

85 

35 

81A 

84 

85 

42 

35 t 

82 


1855-56, 

45 

27H 

65 

76 1 

m 


46 

46 


42 

48 * 

64 

48 

48 

40}* 

1856-59, 


STA 

60 


40 


27 

26 

88 i 

27 

»8i| 

3Si 

40 

23 

82 i 

1860-61, 


ISA 

27 

16 4 

27 

12 1 

9 1 

0 

13 

9 


18 

I8A 

8 

10 1 

I86D62, 


'♦ * 

18 

19 

14 


30 

25 

18 1 

25 

i«A 

85 

34 i 

22 

I8A 

1862-63, 

29| 

«1U 

42 

4»A 

34 

28 i 

42 

m 

8«A 

88 

»aA. 

45 

60A 

$6 1 

aiA 

1863-64| 

88 

*8* 

60 


48 

siA 

46 

40 

-«»A 

1 

88t|' 

45 

••• 

22 
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Average prices throughout the whole district in sers of 80 tolas equal to 

2’057lbs. avoirdupois. 









oi 

'm 

§ 





i 






Wheat, 

PQ 

Gram. 

4 

a 

Jodr. 

'5* 

r; 

a 

a 

o 

o 

•TS 

tv 

§ 

•d 

Cotton 

C3 

O 

*» 

o 

U 

j Ghl. 

o 

Salt. 

kT 

O 

1858, ... 

80 

45 

40 

40 

40 

40 

1 ' 

1 40 

36 

40 


61 

2i 

7 

84 

16 


26 

.35 1 

32 

32 

35 

86 1 

83 

82 

80 

35 

4 

40 

n 

8 

14 

1850, ... 


10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

16 

9 

10 

10 

s4 

22 

n 

6 

81 

10 

18C1, ••• 

16 

20 


28 

27 

27 

32 

13 

13 

27 

3 

40 

n 

64 

64 

8 

... 

35 

GO 

1 

30 

50 

35 

35 

50 

85 

32 

36 

64 

40 

24 

7 

74 

24 

185:^ ... 

2t 

27 i 

21 

82 

30 

SO 

30 

20 

24 

so 

n 

SO 

2| 

3| 

61 

12 

1864, 4., 

21 

274 

23 

27 

27 

27 

31 

20 

20 

27 

H 

30 

IS 

6 

64 

11 

1865, ... 

21 

274 

22 

26 

25 

26 

32 

21 

14 

25 

3 

.30 

14 

7J 

7 

10 

1866, ... 

20^ 

34 

25 

27 

25 

25 

25 

24 

29 

25 

24 

80 

n 

74 

7 

17 

1867, ... 

23 

32 

19 

26 

26 

j.o 

36 

22 

20 

25 

34 

30 

n 

64 

7 

7 


Those district averages are merely approximate, for the variations between 
them and the tahsxl averages are very great and are hardly reconcileable on 
any theory, 

JaI4labad is the groat grain-mart of the district, and though from its position 

.. removed from the rail and the great lines of oommuni- 

Jaldlabaa price-current. .. . 

cation, the average rate per rupee is a ser or two lower 

than in KMtauli and Muzaffarnagar, still the prices ruling there must more 
nearly correspond to those obtaining in the greater number of the grain-markets 
throughout the district than in marts having exceptional advantages of posi¬ 
tion and trade like Khitauli. The difference is greatest in the case of the cold- 
weather crops, for, as the rains follow immediately after the hai’vest, there is 
little opportunity of transferring the crop to distant markets. The difference is 
least in the price of cotton and gur^ the latter of which is exported in the dry 
season. Comparing the prices for twenty years before 1841 in Jalalabad with 
those of the last twenty years ending in 1870, it appears that the price of wheat 
has risen 16 per cent; that of gram, 17 ^ per cent.; barley, 7 ; jodr, 20^ ; urd^ 
281; maize, 30; munji rice, 20; common rice, 18^ ; 15 ; and cotton, 34 

per cent In commuting rents, Mr, Cadell has assumed 30 district sers or 33 
standard sets per rupee for wheat as a fair average harvest price, and explains 
that though this rate may appear, at first sight, to be needlessly low, yet 
care must be taken to fix rates which can be paid without difficulty in all except 
the.most unfavourable years. Tenants, as a rule, have no capital on which to 
.draw,.and a price more nearly approaching to the minimun than to the arith* 
.^meticaL average must in practice bo assumed,’’ Comparing the statistics 4 )f 
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prices generally before 1861, wo find the average price in local sers of wheat 
between 1822 and 1841 was 3616 sers, and between 1842 and 1861 was 34*15 
sers, and between 1838 and 1857 was 33*8 sers. Or if we to take tweHty-fivo 
years in each period from 1818 to 1842 and from 1838 to 1862, we find that in 
the first period the average rate was 34§ sers to the rupee, and in the latter 32^ 
sers, so that the price of wheat is shown by both calculations to have risen about 
six per cent, in the north-western portion of the district. In other parts it is 
probable that improved communications had, even before 1861, caused a relat¬ 
ively greater rise in the price of grain, and it appears that prices have generally 
ranged higher in the eastern and more especially south-eastern parganahs. In 
no part, however, can the rise previous to 1861 have exceeded 10 per cent. 
Between 1824 and 1841 the average price of cotton was 20*3 sers to the rupee, 
and between 1842 and 1861 it rose to 16*3 sers. In 1862 it rose to 12 sers 
and in 1863 to 7 sers. sold on an average between 1822 and 1841 at 
20*1 sers per rupee, and between 1842 and 1861 at 17*18 sers per rupee,showing 
a greater rise than grain, but less than cotton. The rise in prices was in no 
case very great up to 1861, and even in the eastern parganahs can never have 
been more than from 8 to 10 per cent. “ There is, therefore, apparently,’’ 
writes Mr. Cadell, little ground for Mr. Martin’s rise of 25 per cent, as there 
is for the fall discovered by Messrs. A. Colvin and 0. Grant. Mr. Martin, unfor¬ 
tunately, selected for comparison with Mr. Thornton’s average of twenty years, 
a few years which included a famine. Messrs. Colvin and Grant, on the 
other hand, carefully excluded all years of scarcity and then compared the result 
with Mr. Thornton’s average, taken from a period which closed with five years 
of famine prices.” 

The cultivator, except he bo a J4t, has often tso borrow money at an usurious 

j ^ ^ rate of interest to stock his farm : hence the axiom that 

cultivation is generally synonymous wiiih indebted¬ 
ness. Cent, per cent, is not unknown, 72 per cent, is by no means rare, and 50 
per cent, is common enough. A man who efFocts a loan at 36 to 37 per cent, 
is considered lucky, and money is lent at 18 to 24 por cent, only on the very 
best security. The lowest rate known is 15 per cent. The money-lenders are 
chiefly Bohras, and they generally commence each transaction by adding on 25 
per cent, straight off. - For example, if a man borrows Rs. 20 from a Bohra, he 
is obliged to allow the Bohra to put down Rs. 25 against him in the bond. 

In 1875 mistry bricklayers received Rs. 15 per mensem; mistry smiths, 

Wages of artisans inistry carpenters, Rs. 12 to Rs. 15. Skilled 

bricklayers, carpenters and smiths received six annas 
per day, and ordinary smiths and bricklayers five annas, and carpenters four annas. 
The wages ^tilers and thatchers was three to four annas; of matebeld&rs, three 
annas I beid&rs, 2^ annals; coolies, annas, and boys, IJ annas. In ISSO beldita 
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received two annas per day, and carpenters, bricklayers and blacksmiths three 
annas. With these may be compared the monthly wages of workmen ruling 


from r858 to 1867:— 




1858. 

1869. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

18C4. 



Rs. 

a. 

Us. 

a. 

Rs 

a. 

Rs 

a. 

Rs 

a. 

Rs. a. 

Up 

a. 

T)ypTfi, 


4 

2 

4 

8 

3 

14 

4 

0 

3 

4 

4 

10 

4 

12 

jPotters, 


3 

2 

2 

14 

3 

4 

3 

4 

3 

4 

3 

14 

4 

4 

Tanners, 

* ■ • 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

8 

4 

14 

5 

2 

Weavers, 


3 

8 

3 

8 

3 

6 

4 

4 

4 

6 

4 

14 

6 

4 

Cloth-printers, 


3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

S 

14 

3 

14 

4 

2 

4 

12 

Brick-burncra, 


4 

0 

3 

12 

3 

12 

4 

6 

4 

14 

6 

12 

6 

14 

Carpenters, 


5 

10 

5 

10 

6 

10 

S 

14 

4 

10 

6 

12 

6 

12 

Blacksmiths, 


4 

14 

4 

14 

5 

4 

5 

8 

5 

8 

6 

12 

5 

12 

Cotton-carders, 


3 

4 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

4 

3 

10 

3 

10 

3 

12 

Tailors, 


5 

0 

4 

12 

4 

12 

5 

0 

5 

0 

6 

4 

6 

4 

Boatmen, 


3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

Masons, 

• •• 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 

10 

5 

0 

6 

0 

5 

0 

6 

19 

Labourers, 


3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

2 

H 

2 

3 

8 

3 

8 

Farm-labourers, 

• •• 

I 

14 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

14 

3 

0 

Ploughmen, 


2 

12 

2 

12 

8 

4 

3 

0 

S 

0 

3 

0 

3 

8 

Water-carriers, 


1 

12 

1 

12 

1 

12 

1 

12 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

4 

Sweepers, 


2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 


1865. 

1866. 

1867 . 

Ss. 

a. 

Rs 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

6 

4 

5 

4 

5 

e 

4 

6 

4 

10 

4 

14 

5 

6 

6 

12 

6 

0 

5 

10 

6 

0 

6 

4 

4 

12 

4 

14 

6 

4 

6 

2 

6 

6 

6 

lO 

7 

0 

8 

12 

7 

0 

6 

0 

5 

4 

6 

2 

3 

12 

4 

4 

3 

12 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

4 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

a 

6 

12 

6 

0 

6 

12 

4 

4 

4 

8 

4 

12 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

O 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 

3 

0 

i 

3 

0 

S 

O 


The rates above given are those prevailing in the rural portions of the dis¬ 


trict. In 1825, and now in most villages, the following dues wore collected by 
the landowners:—Re, 1 on each loom and each labourer’s house ; Rs. 2 on 


each dyer’s, printer’s and shepherd’s house and on each oil-mill; Rs 3 on each 
goldsJi^ith’s house, and thirty-two pairs of shoes from each shoemaker. A due 
was also taken from grain-parchers and on marriages. 

The tahsfld4rs estimate the number of landless, unskilled labourers in each 
Agricultural labouring tahnil to be as follows, and there is reason to believe 
population, figures sufficiently represent facts for all 

practical purposes:— 


Tahsn. 

Total 

Agricul- 

Tahsilr 

Total 

Agricul- 

labourers. 

tural. 

labourers. 

1 

tural. 

Jinaaih, 


25,000 

10,000 


• •• 

40,155 

20,000 

JUuxaflarnagar, 

• 

27,481 

10,000 

Badhana, 

at • 

20,000 

14,000 


These figures give 54,000 male adult agricultural day-labourers in the 
Whole district This class consists principally of Oham&rs, Sainis, 
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Jultthas, aLid Guras, >viih a few Jats. The nominal rate of pay is from one and 
a half to two annas a day, hut in reality they receive an equivalent according 
to the nature of their work. Thus reapers receive a sheaf (piUi) of the crop that 
isbein^ cut, which yields or is supposed to yield five pukka sers of grain, besides 
the straw. The five sers are a])parently understood to represent one kuehcha 
hij^ha of work, w coders, again, usually get two annas a day and sometimes work 
by contract, rioiighmen ordinarily get one-eighth of the produce of the land 
ploughed, four kiudiclia maunds going to the blacksmith and carpenter who 
made the plough. The services of the Channir, Saini and Kahiir women are 
extensively employed in weeding at the rate of one crone and a half anna a day; 
in plucking cotton or safiroii, getting oiuc-tenth, one-sixth, one-fiflli, or even 
one-fourth of the former, and one-sixth, one-third, or oite-half of the latter, as 
the case may be; and in trans{)lanting rice, receiving from two to two and a half 
sers a day. Tliey arc also sometimes employed in cutting cAarz at one and a 
half anna a day, TJie fluctuations in the rate of wages for plucking cotton are 
remarkable. The limit of remuneration to female labour is said to be two anuas 
or the equivalent. Cliildren of the same castes arc employed as cowherds and 
forgathering fuel. Itis difficultto ascertain the estimated value oftheir services : 
perhaps thirteen or fourteen kiichclia maunds of grain, a year, come nearest to the 
mark. As sugar-cane is not sold by weight, labourers get so many sticks of 
cane with the green leaves on (gaula) for cutting it. Obviously the system of 
payment in kind is as profitable to the day-labourer and the artisan as it is 
convenient to the cultivating proprietor, because a couple of annas or so, suppos¬ 
ed to be the equivalent of the produce received in return for the services ren¬ 
dered, would not purchase the same amount of raw material in any of the dis¬ 
trict markets. This circiimstence explains the possibility of maintaining exist¬ 
ence amid poverty, to which the circulation of the current coinage is almost 
unknown. In 1825 Mr. Cavendish wrote:—There are no slaves, but a kind of 
hereditary connection appears to exist betw een the zamindi^rs and the low-caato 
(Chaindr) ploughmen employed by them. The latter cannot change masters, but 
they may become day-labourers or leave the village. The village servants^ are 
chiefly paid in kind, and all appear to be removable by the zaniinddrs except tlie 
sweepers.*’ In nothing has the levelling nature of our administration been 
shown more than in the emancipation of these village serfs, who are now free 
to move where they like and take service with any one they please. 

The district, as already noted, is essentially an agricultural one, and the 
exports are entirely of country produce. Some attempts 
were made between 1808 and 1871 to gauge the amount 
of produce locally consumed and the amount of produce exported ; the 

’ Botkihe iiatw&ri and village watchmen were then chosen by the people and were servants oi 
the eommonifty. 
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results of the enquiries then iustitutod may bo given as follows in standanl 


maunds; — 


Year. | 

Rice. 

1 

Cotton. 

Oil¬ 

seeds. 

Joar and 
bdjra. 

Wheat 

and 

bailey. 

Pulses. 

Other 

crops. 

Total. 


43,263 

34,73.5 

1,,500 

16.672 

1,499,340 

84,000 

623,288; 

2,161,798 


241,6771 

14,316 1 

11,960 

109,314 

1,469,105 

23,389 

2,06 0,4 86 j 

3,930,145 

Total,,.. 

2S4,840 

49,050 

13,460 

124,966 

2,968,445 

67.389 

2,689,773 

6,087,913 

__ C Exports. 

246,106 

46,209 

1,814 

42,960 

1,600,021 

6,315 

421,212, 

2,263,127 

1869-70, 

160,376 

36,492 

11,119 

610,806 

jl,4b9,l06 

61,247 

2,910,66 

6,156,004 

Total,... 

396,481 

82 701 

12,433 

653,76.5 

2,969,126 

66,662 

3,388,073 

7,419,131 

(Exports, 

261,690 

74,7 10 


45,000 

1,476,990 

6,230 

302,640 

2,166,260 


169,129 

26 010 

16,456 

647,7 70 

1,436,860 

51,324 

2,634,515 

6,100,058 

Total,,,, 

440,819 

99,720 

15,456 

692,770 

2,912,840 

67,664 

3,137,165 

7,266,313 

(Exports. 

i 80,363 

61,885 

938 

34,54 1 

1,491,784 

15,181 

416,713 

2,190,395 

* i lietained, 

193,693 

26,272 

12,814 

.389,296 

1,458,853 

45,320 

2,606,964 4.7 30,732 

—jt' 

Total,.. 

374,046 

77,167 

j 13,782 

42.3,387 

2,950,137 

60,601 

|3,021,667 

6 ,921,127 


Taking these tables as tolerably fair estimates, it appears that wheat and 
barley, rice and the millets form the staple of the exports, and that the 
district, on an average, can spare about 80,000 tons of food-gi'ains for export. 
The only other data relating to trade statistics at present in existence ai*e the 
octroi roiarns of the several Municipalities given hereafter under Muzaflarnagar,' 
^bdmli, Kairdna, and Kaiidhla, and but little can as yet be gleaned from them. 

The following statement compiled from the treasury accounts show’s tliQ in- 
Income and expen- Come and the expenditure upon civil administration 


for the years 1860-61, 1870-71, and 1873-74: — 


Receipts. 

1860 61. 

1870-71. 

1873-74. 

Expenditure. 

1860>61. 

1870-71. 

1873-74. 

Land-revenue, ... 
Excise, ,,, 

Stamps, 

Daw and justice, 
Incoaie-tax, 

Local funds, ,,, 
Canal collection, 
Poat-offlee, 

Police, 

Ba. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Ks. 

Ks. 

10,16,160 

26,368 

11,30,316 

42,670 

12,26,946 

42,652 

Land-revenue (sa 
larics and con- 

78,192 

79,821 

60043 

29,668 

65,728 

72,907j 

tingencies.) 




10,111 

9,236 

14,598 

Excise, 

4,169 

13,495 

3.182 

29,380 

79,143 


Stamps, 

4,747 

3,136 

857 

72,1 n 
2,03,084 

1,33,642 

3,7 

60,260 

3,64,799 

Law and justice, 
Income-tax, 

Local funds, 

40,777 

7.804 

17,021 

1,299 

34,**61 

4,261 

8.814 

10,834 

76,072 

99,791 

64,107 

4,277 

3,348 

2^602 

Public funds, ... 

13,115 

1,06,623 

2,56,126 

10,452 

*, 

»*• 

Poftt-offleo, 

95 

7,081 

1 18,751 





Pensions, 

7,804 

16,66»- 

21,162 





Police, 

1 1,17,829 

66,819 

96,069 





Remittance charges. 

88 

1 204 

748 





Settlement charges, 


22,659 

36.911 





Mutiny, 

28,668 


Totm, 

14,07,866 


17,96,398 

Total, ... 

8,78,860 

4.S4,417 

1 6,86,827 
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Ill 1857-58, the first year for which records remain, the revenue was 
Rs. 12,51,194 and the expenditure amounted to Rs. 2,47,812. The following 
statement shows the number of estates upon the revenue-roll of the district with 
the total land-revenue paid and the number of registered proprietors paying 
land-revenue direct to Government for three years since the mutiny. 


Number ol estates. 

Number of registered proprietors or coparceners, 

Total land-revenue paid by all estates ... 

Average land-revenue paid by each estate, 
Average land-revenue paid by each proprietor,_ 


1867-68. 

1860-61.’ 

1870 71. 

1,139 

1,143 

I,19B 

3,V33 

3,266 

2,227 

Ks 

Us. 

Ks- 

11,07,124 

10,04,562 

10,36,643 

972 j 

1,008 

873 

342 

.307 

466 


The number of incomes over Rs. 500 for the purposes of the income-tax of 1870 

was 2,10G, givingan aggregate incomeof Rs.51,25,395. 
Income-tax. , .... 

The actual assessment at six pies in the rupee during 

1870-71 on incomes exceeding Rs. 500 was Rs. 81,753. Th(3re were 1,041 
incomes between Rs. 500 and Rs. 750 per annum ; 353 between Rs. 750 and 
Bs. 1,000; 294 between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 1,500; 189 between Rs, 1,500 and 
Rs. 2,000: 228 between Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 10,000; 10 between Rs. 10,000 and 
Ba. 1,00,000 and above Rs. 1,00,000; total persons assessed were Rs. 2,115, 
Stamp duties arc now collected under the General Stamp Act (XVIII, 
Stamps 1869) and under the Court Fees’ Act, The follow¬ 

ing statement shows the revenue and charges under this 
head for a series of years:— 


Stamps. 


Adhesive :Duties and 

document ^ourt fees, penalties 
andhfindw. realised. P 


Gross Net 

charges. receipts. 


186S-68, 

]8eS-64, 

1864- 65, 

1865- 66, 

1866- 67, 

1867- 68, 

1868- 69, 
1669-70, 

1870- 71, 

1871- 72, 

1872- 73, 



85,331 

41,684 

41.713 

47,312 

43,396 

56,9.33 

61,262 

78,687 

66,496 

65,237 

72,608 


82,720 

88,389 

89.017 

44,130 

40,200 

53,164 

58,527 



In 1871-72 there were 2,878 docaiuents registered under the provisions of 
Begiatration. Registration Act (VIII. of 1871), on which fees to 

the amount of Rs. 6,832 were collected. The expense of 
establishment, &c., during the same period amounted to Rs. 2,721. There were 
1,916 registrations affecting immovable property in which the registration was 
compulsory under section 17ofAot Till-of 1871, and 602 in which the 
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registration was optional. The other registrations affected refer to movable 
property, wills, &c., and the total aggregate values of all the documents regis¬ 
tered amounted to Rs. 12,79,649. 

The following statement sliows the revenue due to excise during the ten 
Excise. years 1862-63 to 1871-72 in this district:— 


Year. 

Li ceil fie 
fees for 
vend of 
spirits. 

Duty on 
spirits. 

Opium. 

Tari. 

Intoxicat¬ 

ing 

drugs. 

Fines, 

&c. 

Gross 

charges. 

Net 

receipts. 



Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1862-63, 


869 

16,103 

13,682 


1,038 


741 

29,951 

1863'64 

... 

4,669 

12,951 

14,076 


946 

6 

1,132 

31,416 

1864-65, 


9,009 

13,378 

11,979 


1,734 

820 

8,532 

28,388 

1865-66, 


1*',998 

12,103 

16,992 

1 ••• 

2.355 

1 64 

11,272 

31,240 

1866-67, 


41,645 1 

13,434 

20,176 

1 ^ 

1,424 

615 

12,980 

34,223 

1867-68, 


13,345 

12,418 

23.920 


1.577 

46 

15,244 

36,062 

1868-69, 

... 

19,447 

I0,39i> 

1 24,704 


2,087 

54 

15,162 

41,529 

18^9-70, 


1,840 

7,913 

24,837 


1,659 

58 

15,.’86 

20,422 

1870-71, 

... 

6,884 

1 1,608 

21,964 


2,223 

12 

13,362 

28,849 

1871-79, 


11,886 

15,056 

20,640 


2,235 

18 

12,195 

37,638 


Can«l revenue. following statement shows tho receipts and 

charges on account of canals for a series of years :_ 


Ganges Canal. 


Year, 

1 

o 

o 

Q 

OQ 

*c 

m8 

s 

£ 

Establishment. 

Net collections. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 866-671 

1,78,836 

3,4471 965 

1,74,426 

1*867-68^ •«, 

2,86,855 

4,819 

864 

2.33,172 

1868-69, 

1,84,029 

3,686 

850 

1,79,593 

1869-70, 

2,45,948 

9,362 

878 

2,35,718 

1870-71, ... 

1,91,939 

10,328 

859 

1,80,752 

1871-72, ... 

1,94,836 

8,208 

864 

1.65,264 

W72-78, ... 

1,91,149 

8,600 

791 

1,81,^68 


Eastern Jumna Canal. 


Year. 


1866- 67, , 

1867- 6H, 

1868- 69,. 

1869- 70, . 

1870- 71, . 

1871- 72, . 

1872- 73, . 


c3 


Rs. 

49,009 

1.66,816 

1,67,565 

I,46,b95 
1»41,865 


Establishment. 

1 

Fees. 

Net collect ions. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

295 

2,307 

46.407 

290 

Not 

2,678 

given. 

1,63,347 

299 

Not 

2,678 

given. 

1,64,678 

296 

5,963 

1,40,6.36 

276 

7,611 

1,33,979 


.—"-MV* 

History. subsequently with the Chauhdn kingdom of Dehlf, 

ruled over by Prithiruj. Khuda, Khddi, and Baghrl 
in the eastern tract were then the seats of petty Rajas subordinate to the Dehli 
ruler. The Musalrains became paramount in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, and from that time to the dissolution of tho empire Muzaffarnaffar 
continued to be a dependency of the sovereigns of Dehli. The earliest colonists 
were Rajpiite, Tagas, and Brahmans. The Rajpdts belonged to the Gaur 

P.. 0.nr .ubdlvUio. 

ft. ito, wko m WIT. afte ...ve, .nd gradually occupied nearly Z 
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Timur’s invasion. 


whole of the south of the district. To the north in Piir, Charthawal, Shikdrpur 
and a few of the eastern parganaiis, Tagas are still to be found, but in the 
whole of the western parganahs and in Kiindhla and Bhuma they have almost 
entirely disappeared and fjiven place to Juts. These latter now form the cha¬ 
racteristic element amoii;^st the proprietary agricultural eominuiiities through¬ 
out two-thirds of the district. The Juts occupied all the more fertile portions 
of the district, leaving the parganahs with a sandy soil along the course of the 
Ganges canal, Bidanli and Kairana on the extreme west and Gordhanpur on 
the extreme east, open to otiier colonists. These tracts were afterwards taken 
up by Giijars, who tliere still form the majority of the proprietary population. 
Occasionally too, as in Pur, stray colonies of Tagas joined the Giijars and 
found their way into places which the Jilts declined to colonise, and subsequently 
great immigrations of Shaikhs, Sayyids and Pathans took place and parcelled 
out amongst themselves the remainder of the district. 

The first great event connected with the district of which we have any distinct 
record in the Persian histories is nmur’s Invasion 
which took place in January, 139y A After the 
sack of Meerut the conqueror marched northwards through the Meerut dis¬ 
trict by either Firozpur in parganah Hastinapur of the Meerut district or 
Firozpur in parganah Bhukarheri of this district,^ towards Tuglilikpur in parga¬ 
nah Piir Chhapfir, and when he had got within fire kos of his ericarnping-grounxl 
he heard that the Hindus had assembled at the fords of the Ganges. Timur 
then seat on a force of 5,000 horse to di.spers 0 the enemy and marched with the 
remainder of his forces to Tughlikpur. VVliilst there, information was received 
of a force of Hindus coining down the river in forty-eight boats with the inten¬ 
tion of fighting. The aecount of the naval contest that ensued may be given 
in Timur’s own words ; —I mounted my horse, and, taking wi:h me one thou¬ 
sand troops who were at hand, we struck our heels into the flanks of our horses 
and hastened to the side of the river. As soon as ray braves saw the boats, 
some of them rode their horses into the river and swam to the vessels ; then, 
seizing fast hold of the sides, they defeated all tlie efforts of the Hindus to shako 
them off. They forced their way into some of the boats, put the infidels to the 
sword, and threw their bodies into the river ; thus sending them through water 
to the fires of hell. Sompof my men dismounted, and, proceeding to the ford, 
assailed the enemy with arrows. The occupants of the boats returned the 
arrows, but the vessels were at length wrested from their possession and wei?e 
brought with their contents to ray presence. The enemy had lashed ton of theijf 
boats together with chains and strong ropes, and these vessels maiufcained tke 
fight. My men plied them with arrows till they slow many of them ; they 
then swam off and, boarding the boats, put every living soul to tlm sword,^ send- 
^ Dowaoii’* KUiot, lJU,, 453 . * I am iacUned to iliink that the i'iroipai; in Meisrotis 
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NavA^b Mlikarrab Khan. 


ing ibem through water to the fires of liell.” After this affair of the boats 
Timur returned to Tughlikpur, and thence crossed the Ganges higher up into 
the Bijnaur district. Bdbar, too, in his fifth expedition passed down the Du4h 
through this district, but for many years we have no specific mention of it or its 
.people. The doctor Mukarrab Khan, the BSrha Sayyids, and the Sikhs are those 
alone whose history need detain us in a short historical sketch like the present one. 

During the reign of Akbar and his succjessors ibis district became a favourite 
resort of the nobles of the court, many of whom obtained 
jdylrs here. Shaikh Hasan or Hassii, a son of Shaikh 
Bina (or Bhaniya) of Pauipatrose to great eminence under Jahangir and received 
the title of Mukarrab Khan. Both fother and son wore by profession surgeons, 
and in 1597 A.D. they succeeded in curing a bad wound which the Emperor 
Akbar had received from a buck at a deer fight. Hassu was physician to Prince 
Salim, who on his accession to the throne made him governor of Gujri^t. In 1618 
he vras removed to Bihar, to make way for Prince Shalijahan, and in 1621 we find 
him governor of Agra. On the accession of Shahj ahan, Mukarrab Kbdn was pen¬ 
sioned and received Kairdna, his native town, and the surrounding parganahs in 
jagir. His son Rizk-ullah was a doctor under Shahjah4n and a commander of 8^0. 
Aurangzeb made him a Khun. He died in 1668 A.D. The poet Sad ul I ah, known 
by his takhallus of Madha-i^kairdnaiol^ who wrote an epic poem on the loves of 
Sita and BAma, was the adoptive son of Mukarrab Khan. A follower of Mukarrab. 
Khan founded Shdmli, but the euWxe j&gir was resumed by BahAJur ShAh. 

The history of the Bdrha Sayyids is so intimately connected with this 
district that a brief notice of their families and the 
influence that they once exercised is necessary to com¬ 
plete the local history of this portion of the Duab. Towards the latter half of 
the fourteenth century the Sayyids generally seem to have attained to consider-, 
able power, and may possibly have induced the Panjabi Sayyids to move to their 
assistance. However this may be, at the beginning of the fifteenth century we 
find the tlxrone of Dehli occupied by a Sayyid dynasty and the numerous offs- 
prii^ of Ali and Fatima crowding to the court for places and pensions, and they 
were not disappointed in their quest, for these Sayyid emperors were munificent 
patronsof their eo-religionists. In 1414 A. D. the Sultan Khizr KbAn conferred 
the &hikk of SahAranpur on Sayyid SAlim, the chief of the Sayyids,^ and though, 
as hereafter shown, the Sayyid settlements in Muzaffkrnagar can bo traced 
back to the middle of the fourteenth oeutury, we may safely assume that their 
progress and extension were influenced, in no small degree, by the existence of a 
Sayyid dynasty at Dehli and of a Sayyid governor in the SahAranpur shikL 
_ _ ^ Sayyids of th e BArha themselves do not give a chronologically accurate 

authorities for the local history of the Sayyids are notes by 
s, and CadeU, tlte records of the Beard of lieyexiue, and loeid inquiries* 


B&rha Itayyids. 
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accpuat of their origin and history. According to their family ohronicleff, 
they are descended from one Sayyid Abul Farah of W&sit near Baghdad, who, 
owing to the troubles .caused bjy- Hulagu’s invasion of Baghd^, emigrated to 
India with his twelve sons in the time of Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, son of Iltitmish 
(Altamsh), who reigned from 1246 to 1265 A.D. Abul Farah is said to have 
remained in India until the time of Sikandar Lodi (1488-1517 A. D.), when, 
hearing of the death of Huhigu, he returned to Persia, leaving, by the emperor’s 
command, four of his sons, who eventually becamb the heads of the four great 
branches of the Sayyid family in this district.* The dates alone show the 
chronological incorrectness of this account. The four brothers settled in tho 
Pa!ij&h in villages now in the Patiala territory : 

(1.) Sayyid Daiid settled in Tihanpur. 

(2.) Sayyid Abulfazl settled in Chhatbaniir. 

(3.) Sayyid AbulfazAil occupied Kundli. 

, (4.) Sayyid Najm-ud-din Husain settled in Jagnor. 

Tho Chhatbaniir branch is also known as the Clihatrauri, and the Jagner 
branch has the synonym of Jhajari. After their settlement in these * villages 
the local history makes the Sayyids continue in the service of Shih&b-ud-diu 
Ghori’^ (1193-1205 A. D.), another manifest anachronism. The oldest inscription 
that has been discovered relating to the Sayyids of this district is that on the tomb 
of Ibn S&l^r Chhatrauri, the S&!&r Auliya at Sambalhera. It bears date 777 fl. 
(1375 A.D.), and local tradition makes him eighth in descent from Abul Farah.^ 

Regarding the present condition of the home of the Sayyids in Patidla 
Mr. Cadell writesA Kundliwil told me that he had been in Patidia when 
in service in the Panjdb, and that he had gone to see the cradle of his race. 
He says that the true name is Chhatbandr, now a large town with several 
thousand Sayyid inhabitants. In Kundli there are only a few huts. Tihanpur 

is a petty hamlet and Jagner is uninhabited.’’ Shortly 
after the settlement in the Panjdb tho family divided 
into two branches, one of whicli settled at Bilgram in Oudh and sent a colony 
to Marahra in the Eta district, and the other emigrated to the Dudb. Both 
families claim relationship with the ^ayyids of Khairabad and Patehpur Haswa, 
but as early as the reign of Akbar, the pretensions of the Bdrha Sayyids to 
be descendants of Ali and Fatima were not accepted by their contemporaries; 


The name Bdrha. 


31 The text of the ioBcription (Proc. A.Bea., 187ft 186) runs as follows:— 

U The beginning of the building of this tomb was on 3rd domida I# 
ft. After 777 years had passed away since the flight of the beloved prophet- 

3, (During) the reign of Firtash^h of high fortune^ whose throne Is the highest heaven, 

the victorious^ the praiseworthy. 

4. Ibn Bildr, son of Husain, ordered this tomb of heavenly grandeur (to be bulA)* 

May Qod Almighty in Eie klodnesi snd merey him U thn etoimai wimloR 
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The Emperor Jahangir says of them that the personal courage of the Say} ids 
of Barhu, but notliing else, was the best proof that they were Sayyids.” The 
derivation, too, of the name ‘Bdrha’ is uncertam. ^ Some say that it is derived 
from hdhir^ ‘ outside,’ because the Sayyids, disgusted with the debaucheries of 
the Mina bazar at Dehli, preferred to live ^outside’ the city. Others derive the 
name from the fact of the Sayyids being Shiahs and followers of the twelve (bdrah) 
Irn^ms, or that tho name was originally salat abrd^, ^ the pure Sayyids.’ Tha 
authors^ of tho ^Talm.kdt-I-dkha?d and the Tmuk-i-Jahdngivi both derive the 
namt? from tho number of the principal villages (Wm/i =» twelve) held by the 
Sayyids in this district,'- and this is the most probable derivation. Similar 
settlements of foreign comiminities in India are distinguished in tho same way; 
thus Wo have va ^ Bithdno)t Ice bdrah hasti^' or 12 villages of Patlnins, in parganali 
Ahdr of the Bulandshahr district^ and tho chanrdsls (84), hdonis (52), chauMsia 
(24), and athdrahs (18) of those provinces are all known by the names of clans 
that founded them. „ . , 

Tradition has it that representatives of tho four l^anjiibi clans came about 
Sfittlenieut in Muzaffar- fbe same time^into this district, and that tho first settle- 
meni of the Ktindliwal branch was iuMajhera ; of the 
Chhatbimiiri or Chhatraiiri branch was in or near Sambalhcra; of the Jagneri 
or Jhajari branch was* in Bidauli and Palri, and of tho Tihanpuri branch was 
in Dhasfi and Kumhera. ‘‘ With the exception of Palri,” writes Mr. Cadell, 
the eaiiiest Sayyid *«ettloments were made in the sandy tract of tho old Sambal- 
parganah or in its immediate neighbourhood, and it was not until later 
that the Sayyids obtained a.footing in the richer portions of tho district. Even 
tradition allows that tho earlier acquisitions wore made through tho good will 
of Hindu owners whom the Sayyids placed, in various ways, under obligations. 
This tends to sliow that tho fertile portions of the district were then fully 
occupied, and that the Sayyids came into the district anxious for a settlement 
within an easy distance of the capital, but not yet bolding such high offices at 
court as would enable them to obtain possession of fertile townships already 
settled. This view is confirmed by tho fact that a family of Gardezi Sayyids, 
who are allowed to have come to the district before the Barba Sayyids, settled 
on the edge of the same wilderness of sand, but nearer tho better land and 
close to old J&t and Rajput communities.” It is possible that, in addition to 
the fact of the reigning family being Sayyids, the existence of a colony of their 
co-religioniflts in this district first caused the Panjabi Sayyids to turn their 
attention to this portion of the Dudb, and this can only have taken place after 
they had resided long enough in their original settlements to feel the pressure 
of increased numbers and consider themselves able to establish new hopaes 
amid an alien and probably hostile population. 

1 Blochiaanu’ft Ain^i-Akbari^ I,, 890-S. 
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Throughout the reign of Akbar and his immediate successors the Sayjdds of 

Biirha^ took part in almost every campaign of import* 

Rise of the Sayyida. ^ * u / ^ j 

auce; their usual place was in the hardwal or vanguard, 

and they distinguished themselves ever by their courage and bravery. The 
Kiiadliwals first came to notice, and next to them the Tihanpuris, who, under the 
brothers Sayyid Abdullali Khan and ^ayyid Husain Ali Khan, raised the namo 
of Barha Sayyids to the zenith of its glory. Their story is told under the general 
history of the introduction and is also noticed hereafter. Their acquisitions, how¬ 
ever, in this district were not of a permanent nature, and their downfall was so 
complete that not a tithe of their ancient j)ossossions now remains to tlieir des* 
cendants. The Chhatrauris, too, had their time of distinction. In the struggle 
between Muhammad Shah and the Tihanpuris, the Chhatrauris sided with tho 
former, and Sayyid Niisrat Ynr Khan, Shahamat Kluiu, liukn-ud-claula and 
many others received substantial rewards in return for their services. The fur¬ 
ther history of the family will better bo told by sketching the progress of each 
branch to the present day. It may, however, bo noted here, that tlio Sayyids 
have private marks of recognition which “ they say,” writes Elliot,- “ have been 
very successful in excluding impostors from the tribe. Particular families have 
dononiinations, such as dog, ass, sweeper, &c., which arodorived from the menial 
offices which, it is said, some Sayyids of this family performed for tho Emperor 
Humayun wheu reduced to extremities during his flight from Slier Shah.” 

Sayyid Karaar-ud-din, son of Najm-ud-diu Jagneri,is,said to have first settled 
. ^ Rt Bidauli, in the west of tho district. Some genera-* 

The Jagaen Say^ias. . , , , , ^ b 

tions later, a descendant of liis, one Sayyid Fakhr-ud-dia 
emigrated to Palri in parganah Jauli and settled there. He purchased 
proprietary rights in Palri, Chaiidauri, Cliandaura, Tulsipur and Khcri, which 
for a long time remained in his family. During tho drought which occurred 
at the last settlement the Jagueris were obliged to dispose of all their pro¬ 
perty in Jtosath except a tontlv share iu tho village of Palri. Most of the 
Jausath Jagueris now earn a subsistence as cultivators, labourers, or servants, 
and many have emigrated to the Pauipat and Debli districts. The present 
head of the Bidauli family, Muhammad Husain, held tho office of Nazim in 
Oudh before the annexation, and his nephew, Mahdi Hasan, was a chakladar. 
The latter saved the lives'of some fugitives during tho mutiny, and received a 
pension and an order to leave Oudh and reside in Bidauli. Tliere ho has 
devoted himself to the improvement of his estate, which is not an extensive or 
fertile one, but with care and supervision can yield an income sufficient to 

* In tho twenty-Rrst year of Akbar’s reign the R^rha Sayyids were engaged against the 
Ilindu rebels in Ajmer: Dowsou’s Elliot, Vi ,64. Jn the tony-first year Sayyid JaJal fought in th0 
liakhin: S6. In the war with Khusru, Saif KiiAi, son of ^ayyid Mahtzifidi did excellent 

service, having received not less than seventeen wounds, end Sayyid JemAl-ud-d^n was mortally 

wounded: Ifnd^ 2(57, 273. * lieatnes* EUiot I, 12 . Thin account is not altogether incorrect,, 

|or 1 Qnd that 6ome such dl^tinotious are common to all the branches of this Sayyid stocl^ 
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Riippoi’t ilie moderate roqiiiromcni'^ of tlio dignity of the Burha Sayyicls of the 
present day. The census of 1872 sliows 1,11 f> ^Sayyids in parganah Bidauli, and 
tlio settlement records of 18fK{ givctliein as holding 15,799 acres as proprietors, 
of which 9,079 acres represent tljoir old holdings, and the remainder has been 
acquired by purchase by one or two families. The following table^ gives tho 
descent of this branch from tlio funnier, omitting collateral branches :— 
Genealogical tree of the Jagneri branch of the Bdrlia Saygids. 

^ -—A-^---^ 

S. Na,jiii-uil-(lui Hu'^ain. 

9 

S. Kainar-ad-diii Tlii^ain. 

S. AYaliab-ud'dfn. 

I 

S. Janial-ud din. 


S. Fuk’-r-n.1-1(11. 
__ ^ — 


8. Kiiddus, (i^c.) 


! 

S. Dakhini 


Ti ^labat Ali. 


S. Wntil Ali. S. Najabat Ali. 


5 , Altif QuBaln. Zahir Husain* 


I 

S. T^au'i. 

( 

E. Fa t h Khan. 

I 

S. Fateli Ali- 

! 

8. Akbar Ali. 


8. Kiisini. 
S. Yahya. 

I 

S. Kavi. 


I 

S. Kabir Ali, 


S. Ah Asghar. 

-> S. Ali Akbar. 

S* Sukhu. 

I 

S. Madad Ali. 


I 

8. Ajuieri. 

S. Ghiilam Ali. 
S. Ghulam Nabi. 
S. 2akir Ali. 

8. Asphar Ali. 


8. ivhula. 


8. Sadik Ali. 

I 

8. Muhd. Husaiu. 


I. 

S. Kazim Ali. 
Patvh Husain, 


S. Nur Ali. 

S. Tabawur AU* 


S. Jha^fni. 

I 

S. MuriidAli. 
S. Jokhu. 

8. MardAn All. 


S, Fateh Ali, S. Mah'h Huftain. 

(liidauli.) 

Tima the present Sayyid Mahdi Ilaaan of Bidanli is thirteenth in descent 
from Sayyid Najm-ud-din Husain, the founder of his house, and allowing thirty 
years for each generation, this would bring us to the close of the fifteenth century 
for the emigration from Jagner. Though several members of this branch obtained 
honourable employment under Akbar and his immediate successors, they have 
never reached the distinctions for which the momixjrs of the other branches are 
80 remarkable. The persons whoso names are in italics were alive in 1864. 

* The genealogical tables of the B irha S.iyyids are too voluminous for insertion here, ani 1 
jnaU only glte one or two under ench family a* an Example, and to show tlie Quniber ot genera** 
tiona wbioh eiapaad ainca their emigration from tho FanjAb* 
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Sa^’yid Mahmud. 


Sayyid Abul Fazail, Kunclliwdl, settled in Majhora, wl)i(^h is said to have 

been originally known as Munjhoni from the quantity 

Kundliva.s. oi m'dnj {sacohariim rnoonja) which grew there. 

At the present time the traces of masonry buildings, for some two miles, along 

the road between Majhera and Miranpiir testify to its forinor greatness. Bali- 

pura, which lies between the two villages, was formerly 
Sayyid Mahmud, ^ i t, nr -i. a ^ j 1 . .. 

a miihalla ot Majhera. Amongst the descendants ot 

Sayyid Abul Fazail mention is made in the Aifi-i-Akhari of the brave old soldier 
Sayyid Mahmu<l as the first of the Barha Sayyids who took service under the 
Timurides. lie was with Sikandar Sur in Marikot, but seeing that the cause of 
the Afghans was hopeless, ho left them and vv(uit over to Akhar. In the first year 
of Akbar’s reign lie fought in the campaign against tlie forces of' Jluhammad Shall 
led by the oelobrated Hemu. In the second year (1557 4.0.) ho was engaged in 
the Ajmer campaign, and in the following year took [lart in the caj>tiire of fort 
Jitasaran^ and au expedition against the turbulent Bliadauriyas of Ilatkdnth in tho 
Agra district. In 1561 he obtained a jdgir near Delili, and towards tho end of 
1574 took part in tho expedition with tlie AnirohaSayyids against Raja iladhukar 
ofOrchha.^ He died in 982 H. (1574 A.D ), and was buried at Majhera, where 
his tomb exists to tho present day with the following inscription in Arabic®:— 
In the name of God, the merciful, the clement. O God, bka^ the propliet, the faithful, the 
pure, of the family of Ilashim, Muhammad, and his family, and his friends who were instructed 
in his manners. God i,s everlasting: and praiseworthy in all Ills doing.s. The great amir, who ia 
pardoned and rendered pure, and has reached tho vicinity of the mercy of God, the favour«l>e9- 
towing King, Sayyid Mahmud Kh^n, a lord of the drum and the flag in his time, died—may God 
cover him with His pardon—on the night of Thursday, Gth Jutiidda II., 982 (or 23rd September, 
1674, A.P).” 

Bayyid Mahiniid^ was ‘‘a man of rustic habits and groat personal courage and 
generosity. Akbar’s court admired his valour and chuckled at his boorishue.ss 
and unadorned language ; but he stood in high favour with tho emperor. Oneo 
on his return from tho war with Madhukar of Orchlui ho gave in the state hall 
a verbal account of his expedition, in which his ‘ I ’ occurrod offcener than was 
deemed proper by the a scmblod Amirs. ^ You have gained the victory,’ inter¬ 
rupted A af Khan, in order to give him a gentle hint, ‘ because His Majesty’s 
good fortune (ikidl-i^ddiahdhi) accompanied you.’ Mistaking the word ^MdP 
for the name of a courtier, ‘ Why do you tell an untruth ?’ replied Mahrnud; 
^ikbal-i-P^ish^ld’ did not accompany me. I was there and my brothers; we 
iicked^tht mjwith our sabres*’ The emperor smdod, and bestowed upon him praise 
and more substantial favours. Once Mahmud was asked how many generations 
backwards the Sayyids of Barha traced their descent. Accidentally a fire was burn¬ 
ing on the ground near the spot where Mahmud stood. Jumping into it, he ex¬ 
claimed, ^ It I am a Sayyid the fire will not hurt me; if 1 am no Sayyid I shall get 

1 bowson’A Elliot, VI^, 22 * Gazetteer, I., 5S5. « 8., W., 260 (Bk>e^ 

^ Blochmana's Ain, I., 382, 407, 41% 440, 601* 
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burnt.’ He stood for nearly an hour in the firo, and only left it at the earnest request 
of the bystanders. His velvet-.sHppors showed, indeed, no trace of being singed!” 
Genealogical tree of the Kiindliwdl hranch of the Bdrha Sayyids. 

Abiil 


H. Futch. 

S. Mubamnirttl Tvvaz, 

I 

S. jMiih«miniul Nur, 

- - 

b. Affsar-iui-dlu. 

IS. AmJhI A1]. 

S. Kliiu'islird, &C. 


S. I/liur-*ud-tU»u 
S, Zai\i»»ul-ubi<.Un. 

I 

R. Mir Said. 

I 


a IhIuIIc. S IsuuUl, 

1 

I 

Munli-u<3-(lin. 

I 

Fazl lliiKalii, «SiC. 

I 

A'iDiir Husain. 


S. Miihnn'ul Ali. 
Wak(ij-ul-Uasau. 


I I 

R. AfaWiun. S. Allin. 

a Maljun'al Klwin B. Alnniul ami 4 brothers, &:c. 
1674 A.U.) 


8.'lIA.shuu. 

1 

8. Majhle. 

8. liuVvrtt Ali. 
8. il ill a vat Ali. 

_ r 

.. ? 

8. Akbiir AIL 


8. Alum. S. Kiislin 8. Salhi) 

1 (Mocrut). (Meerut). 

S. Alain II. 

S. H^jyabr KbAn. 

8. fJhuhim Muhammad Khi^n. 

! 

B. Wihlyat. Mnbainnmil. 

8. Najiibai All. 


B. Ajshuk All. 


S. lindaii Hu.saln. 

I (riHung:). 

ilwharat Ali. rat Husain. 


\ 

S. Munawar. 


I 

Bhnjaat Kluin 
(liijiiaur). 


Tho persons whose names aie in italics wore alive in 1804. It will be seen 
that the cable differs soiiK^what from tho list given by Mr. Blochinann, which 
runs as follows : — 


1 . 


2 . 


S. Kilsiin. 

8. Adam. 

S. SulttlmAn. 


a NtaVimilid. 

I 


B. Hi'ishim. 


S. Bdyay.id (?) 

8. Sultj'in Salnbud l\h(in, 
alias Khiin, 


8, Chbttju. brother. 
1 


8. Ahmad, brother. 
I 


Ali Asghar Saif Khdn. 

I 

Nurd I lydn. 


S. Jalmu^ir, j 

1 S. Jamdl-ud-diu. 

S. Jafar ShujAat K.hdn. 


1. S. M u zaffar Hi mmat Khdn. 

2. S. Kut.h. 

3. S. Najdbar, 


Sayyid Alhu foil at Cliuniir, where his tomb is. Sayyid Ahmad rose to tlie 
rank of a commander of 2,000 under Akbar. He was governor of Patan in 
Gujrat for some time and died in 982 H. (1574 A.D), His tomb is held sacred, 
and he and his four brothers are known as tho “ panch shahid.” The sons of 
one or more of these and grandsons of Sayyid Alhii were Sayyid Yusuf and Sayyid 
Wali Muhammad Kh&n ; from the latter came KamAl-ud-din Kh4n, alias Jaindl- 
ud-dfn Kh4n 1., Said Kh4ii, aliaa Jam41-ud~din Khfin IL, &c. The first Jamfil- 
tid-din Khfm perished at the siego of Ohitor. Sayyid Ism4ll and Sayyid Ish4k 
were sons of a second wife, known by the fact that Majhera was divided between 
the two families, and in this way IsmAil and Ish4k got one-quarter share each, 
while the other brothers got only one-sixth each. Pattis Ismid and Ish^k are 
in this way larger than pattCs Munawar and Alhu. Patti Mdkhan became a 
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place of some importance and has been entered as a separate village in the reve¬ 
nue records. The tomb of Sayyid Mahmiid Kh&fi is in Mdkhanpur, and the mar¬ 
ble tombs of Sayyid M&khan and his son, Sayyid Saif Khaa, who predeceased him, 
are also in the same village. WjiHpura,now known as Balipnra in patti Alhu, was 
named after Wali Muhammad. Sayyid Kasim and Sayyid Hfishim served with 
Sayyitl Ahmad in (rujrafc and so distinguished themselves by their bravery that 
they were rewarded by a grant of aJd^tVin Ajmer. They were frequently 
employed in the van of the army {hardwal), Sayyid Hashim settled at Hashim- 
pur in parganah Bhuma; ho was killed at the battle of Sarkich near Ahmad- 
abad, and Sayyid Kasim was wounded at the same place. Kasim, on his recovery, 
was appointed thana lar of Patan, and enjoyed similar high commands until his 
death in 1007H. (1598 A.D.). His family settled at Mawana in the Meerut 
district, where they held 21 villages. Sayyid Ali Asghar Saif Khain is said by 
some to be the son of Sayyid Mahmud, but local authority makes him the brother 
of Mabmiid, and the same who is mentioned by Jabdrigir in his memoirs as having 
distinguished himself in the war with Khusrii.^ Sayyid Alam setthsd in Kheri 
Sarai, and his grandson, Hizabr KIndn, founded Tisang. Sayyid Salim settled at 
Mahmudpnr in the Meerut district, but his family is now decayed. Sayyid Shujaat 
Khiin appears to have been the son of Sayyid Jah&iigir, who was son of Sayyid 
Mahmud. Sayyid JaliAngir attained to high command in Debit and received a 
grant of land azgang ha Tisang,'"'* He also obtained a grant of lands in Bij- 
naur and founded Jaluinabad, where Shnja it Khfin built a famous mosque. His 
family held the estates until the mutiny, when their possessions were confiscated 
for rebellion. The existing members are deponflent upon their relatives of Tisang. 
Sayyid Bayazid, who served during Akbar’s reign in Gujrdt, is mentioned by Mr. 
Blochmann as probably belonging to this family. In Sbfihjahan’s reign he was 
made a commander of 2,000, and had previously received the title of Mustafa 
Khan. Sayyid Chhaju, who died in 967H. (1559 A.D.) and was buried at 
Majhera, is also said to have been a brother of Mahmud, but his name does not 
appear in the local list. Besides these, several Sayyids 'are mentioned araongst 
the grandees of the Mughal court whose families cannot now be traced out, such 
as Sayyid L& l, who served in GujrAt and the Dakhin,^ and others. 

The Kundliwals are at present distributed amongst the villages of Majhera, 
Present state of the Hashimpur, Tisang, Bdlipura and T4ndera. They are 
K(indiiwii8. most part very illiterate, and many of them 

earn their livelihood by manual labour. Some, however, have obtained high 
appointments under Government. Thus Sayyid Imdad HasaiH is a tahsild&r and 
was rewarded with the gift of Jaula in proprietary right on account of services 
rendered during the mutiny. Sayyid Ghul&m Husain of Bilipura is also a well-to- 
do proprietor. Majhera, however, bears all the appearance of a village decaying 

> 0oW8on*fl KUiot, VI.I 973., ’Aio, I., 
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beyond remedy. Sayyid Alarn perished with prince SInija in Arakan, and Mr. 
Blochinann notices that of the twenty-two companions of that unfortunate prince 
ten were Barha Sayyids. Branches of the Kundliwul family are established at 
Maiinanin the Meerut district,and across the Ganges in Cliandpurand Jaluhiabad in 
the Bijuaur district. As a clan, they have almost become extinct since 17 fiO, when 
the few who did not perish by famine and the Marhatta sword emigrated to Oudh.' 

The first place of residence of the Chliatbaiiuri or Clihatrauri branch was 
edose to Sambalhera. One of them called Sayyid Hasan 
Fakhr-utldin lived in the reign of Akbar and must have 


Clihatrauri branch. 


had some influence at court, for lie was able to procure for his friend, the Raja of 
Sambalhera, the confirmation of that dignity in the male line to the Raja’s son 
Ram Chaud. Ram Oliand succeeded his father, and on his death without children 
the Sayyid procured the succession for Ram Ohand's widow. She was so pleas¬ 
ed with his conduct that she made over as a gift to Sayyid Hasan the whole of 
her property, and on receiving the sanction of the imperial court the Sayyid 
took possession of Sambalhera and the adjoining estates. Another branch of the 
same family is settled at Tisha. Sayyid Husain had four sons : (1) Sayyid 

Sher Ali, who died without issue ; (2) Sayyid Ahmad, killed in the war with 
liatan Sen of Chitor, and one of whose descendants settled in Kailawadha, and 
another, Roshau Ali Kh&n, served under Muhammad Shah ; (o) Sayyid Tuj-ud- 
diu, whose son, Sayyid Umar, founded Kakrauli and colonised Ruuli Nagla and 
Bera, where many of his descendants reside to the present day and are of some 
imjlrtanoe; and(4) Sayyid Sa! ir Auliya. TJie last left Sambalhera for Kaithora 
where, in a manner somewhat similar to that adopted by his grandfather, bo 
obtained possession of the village as the adopted son of the owner, a widow. 
Sayyid Saldr had two sons: (a) Sayyid Haidar Khan, whose deseondant, Sayyid 
Kasim Sliaharaat Khdii, settled in Miranpur and fimnded the Haidar Khani 
family; and (6) Sayyid Muhammad Khan, whose descendants remainedat Kaithora 
and form the Muiiammad Kliani fiimily. Members of the Haidar Khani fa¬ 
mily are still found in the villages of Miniupur, Gadla and Bhiipa, and some of 
them are in the service of Government in positions of trust. Of those that 
remained at Kaithora, Sayyid Nusrat Yar Khan and Rukn-ud-daula attained to 
high rank during the reign of Muhammad Shah as governors of Giynit, Agra, and 
Patna. They held twenty-eight villages in jdff{r in Ahmadabad, which remained 
in possession of the family until 1850. These grants were made in return for their 
services against their brethren of the Tihanpuri branch, which resulted in almost 
Jibe annihilation of the latter. The descendants of Sayyid Shahamat Khan are the 


The tomb of Mirfia Sayyid Hu«ain at Majhera bear^ the following inscription :— 

** 1* O l4ord, forgive our sins, for we are sinnors and Thou art forgiving, 

acknfh wicked and have committed endless crimes. The date of the 

|in?>ain, the Good, whohaa obtained pardon and forgiveness, is the 6th 
•Jumida IXM lW> (Sth March l6W).-Blc)chmaania Proa As. July, I 873 , p. 
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only Barha Sayyids that still i etain the title of Nawnb. The Chhatrauris of Morna 
in Bliiikarheri rccieivod grants of laud to the west of the Kuii in ChartluWal 
whicdi the'y still retain, whilst tlieir original home in Morna has fallen from a 
flourishing town to a petty agricultural village. The moscpio of Bibi Jhabbu, 
wife of Nawab Hasan Klian, who was a Bakhslii during the reign of Muhariiniad 
Shah, is one of the last of the substantial Sayyid buildings in Morna. The in¬ 
scription on it shows that it was ero(*ted in 1725 A.D. at a cost of Rs. 9,000,^ 
Besides the tomb of Ibn Salar alread>^ inentionod, another exists at Sambalhera, 
built by the architect Daswatidi in 1031-32 A.D. by order of Sayyid Makhan, son 
of Baha-ud-din. The same architect’s name appears on a tomb in Ghdlibpur,^ 
Genealogical tree of the Chhatrauf^i branch of the Sdrha Saggids^ 


S. Ahul Fuzl. 

S. a1)h 1 Iliii. 

S. Aljivva]. S. llttiilar. 
S. Miihamiiiud. 

I 

B. litiHui) Piiklii-ud-dm. 
B. Yahyu, 

s. aIi- 

S. llusaifi. 


B. sklai' Auliya 1376 AJ).) S Ttij-ud-din. 

E Muhummad K-Jiun. B. llaldiir Kluin, 

(hoc below). 


8. SiiKtr 11. 
S. Kliiia. 

S. Y«* 5 Uf. 


B. Mulmmjnsid, 

! 

8. Biiy.> id an. 

B. Ahmad, &c. 


B. Slier AIL 


S. Jafar (iBuduon;, 


a Khdii 11 . 

B. Yvlaul n. 
a Rukn-ud-davvla. 
a Fiitch-nlltt, 


S. Nawrtzirili All. 

1 

a Jhirwarish All. 


8. HuHAm-iid-dlii. 
B. Rijn, &c. 


B. tiniar. 


S. YAr Muhunuiittd, 
(soiw in Oudh.) 


B, D 4 ud, he. B. Kh 
B. Fateh iuhammad, he. 


in, &c, Abu t 


Abu Tfilib, &CW 


B. Ala flUHain. 

B. JalAi-ud-d(n Haidar. 


a ZfifaryAb All. 


B. Kalundcr Ali. 


B. Kadir 
UusaiTu 


8. Irnd Id 
Jlmain, 


Altdf 

Husain, 


H, A hal 
Uasan. 


B. Amad lluttaiu 
AIJ. 


B. Angliar 

/{Uiiuta. 


B, Ata All Khdn. 
S. Ali Khin, 


Jiivan Ali. 

B. Ilaldar Khan (above, son of S. BAl&r.) 
B. Akda»^ Ali KhAri. 

B. DjlcrKhrtru 
a Roshan AJi KhAn. 

B. Mariaud. 

B. K/ishu ShahAmat KhAn. 
a T/ij ^^uhammad. 


a Naural lla$aiiu 


B. Tahavvnr All. 8. TAJ-ud-din. 8. Faail B. Fakhr-ud-din KhAa. 


B.*OhA 5 d-ud-din Ali. B Ghuiam Mmstafa. S, DllAwar AH. a Bharfud-din Ali, 8 . BirAJ-ud-lun All. 

li Iliiaan. 8 . ll'dauf Ali. 


a JamAyat Ali. B. Maui, 

8. Ji,u8ta7n Ali. 6. oluldm 
Husain. 


8, Gh'tdilm 8. Mndad | 

Murtaza, Ali, 8. All Haaaiu. 8. 


I. aIi 


B. Muliammad Ali. S. Tafaxzul Huaaln. S. Afaal Haaaln. 


a Niydz Husain, S, Faydz Husain, 8, Zdmin AU. 8, Mal^di Husain. 8. Hyjtaiin, 


I jPro«. Ab. Soc>« Bexi.| JhIJi p* 142. 


Ibid, 1672, p. m. 
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Sajyid Chaoian. 


It is possible that the Sayyid Ildju who fell^ at the siege of Ahmadnagar ia 
1003 H. (1594 A.D.) is the grandson of Sayyid Taj-ud-din mentioned above* 
It is the Tihanpuri branch, however, that has raised the name of the Bdrha 
Sayyids to the highest pitch of eminence. Sayyid Khdn 
Tihanpuri branch. Mir,^ eighth in descent from Sayyid Duud, left Tihanpur 

and settled at Dhdsriin parganah Jauli of this district. He had four sons, tha 
eldest of whom was Umar Shahid, who settled in Jansath ; the second was Sayyid 
Chaman, who settled in Chhataiira or Chitaiira ; the third was Sayyid Hasan, who 
Bettled in Bihdri; and the fourth was S. Ahmad, who settled in Kawal, a village 

in pargatiah Jfinsath. I shall now briefly describe 
Bajyid haman. these four branches of the great Tihanpuri stock. Sayyid 

Chaman’s village uoav lies on the left bank of the Ganges canal in parganah 
J&nsatli. To his family belongs Sayyid Jalal, who took possession of Kharwa 
Jahilpur in parganah Sardhana of the Meerut district, in the reign of Slialijah4a^ 
and is said to have acquired proprietary rights in a chaubisl (24) of villages 
there. The village of Clihataura was enlarged by Sayyid Muhammad Sahih Khan, 
but Saj^yid Shams, the son of Sayyid Jala], leaving the imperial service, the fami¬ 
ly declined. Sayyid Shams had two sons, Sayyid Asghar Ali and Sayyid Asad AH, 
the former of whom died without issue, and the descendants of the latter reside in 
Clihataura and Jal4Ipur. They are all iu very reduced circumstances, and the 
Chhataura family wore obliged, in 1843-44, to sell the bricks of the ruined houses 
in their village for Rs. 10,000 to Colonel Oautloy to build the works on the Ganges 
'^'^nal. They hold only' the village of Chhataura, at the present time, in this dis¬ 
trict, and have not extended their possessions in the Meerut district. 

Oenealoffioal tree of the Tihanpuri branch of the Bdrha Sayyids, 

' i7i)ua<i. ' 

S. Am/r Kasir-ud-dln. 

8. Sn/dlZarln. 

Dlwdn Sayyid All, 

8. Abul Kdeim. 

8. Abiil Hasan. 

B. Mohflin. 

S. Mfr Mi'isa. 

I>£w4n Sayyid Kh&n Mir. 


S. Umar. 
(SeepoBtea.) 


8. Uasun. 
(S^ poaUa.) 


8- Ahnmd. 
(Sec poatcci.) 


S. YAsla. 


8. Agghar A li 
S. Qbaaita. 


8 . Shams. 

_i_ 

a MlhrWAa" 


a Asad Ali.« 


a Jul41-ud~d:n. 


‘ Virioualy spelled Khwda Tlr, KhwAn Kfr. KhwAn M(r, Khto Kb*. KhAn M(r. 
* Ain, 1., 462. 
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This tree is not carried any further as the members of tho family have so 
declined in importance. 

Sayyid Hasan,^ the third son of Sayyid Kh4a Mfr, emigiated to Bih4ri, near 
Sajyid Hasan Sikhara or Sikhri, in the south-east of parganah Muzaf- 

farnagar. He had six sons : Sayyid Man and Sayyid 
Khdn, who died without issue ; Sayyid Kutb, Sayyid Yiisuf, Sayyid Sult4n, and 
Sayyid Na^^ir-ud-cliti. The descendants of Sayyid Kutb, the eldest son, still 
reside in Bilaspur and Muzaffaruagar, and the remains of extensive masonry 
buildings around their present residence show that this family also attained to 
wealth and distinction in tho imperial service. The Sayyids of Ratheri are descend¬ 
ants of this branch, hut the greater number are now either small proprietors, 
cultivators, or in service. The descendants of Sayyid Yiisuf, tho third son of 
Sayyid Hasan, are found in Bihari and Wahalna. The descendants of Sayyid 
Sultan, the second son, are very numerous ; many of them are in service and 
many are petty proprietors, cultivators, and holders of grants of land free of 
revenue. This subdivision of the family still own Sandhauli, opposite Wahalna, 
on the Khatauli road in parganah Muzaffarnagar. 

To the descendants of Sayyid Nasir-ud-diu, tho sixth son of Sayyid Hansa^ 
belongs tho celebrated Sayyid Khaajahan-i-Sh4hja^ 
haul who attained to such power under the Emperor 
Shdhjahdn. He received in jdgir^ from his master, forty villages in parganahs 
Kh4tau!i and Sarwat, and free of revenue in perpetuity ten thousand bighaa 
of land with the title of Abul Muzaffar Khan. Sarwat was nominally the chief 
town of his new possessions, but was at that time almost deserted. Sayyid 
Khanjahan commenced a new town on lands taken from Sujru and Khera, 
which was completed by his son, who named it Muzaffarnagar in honour of hia 
father. Sayyid Abul Mansur’s name is still preserved in the name of tho village 
of Mansiirpur, and the descendants of Sherzaman Kh4n, aliaa Muzaffar Kh4n, 
his brother, are still to be found in the Abupura mnhalla of Muzaffarnagar. 
Mr. Bloohmann gives the following tree of Sayyid Kbdu Jahdn’s descendants 
which agrees very well with tho local list :~ 

S. Ehanjabfin. 


Sayyid Khanjahan. 


(I.) S. Manstir. (a.) Sherzaniin* 


a brother. 

(a.) S. Munawwar Laahkar Khan. (1.) i. Ali. 

) (fiO 8* Firoz fkhtiaaf 

S. Wajihnddm Eh^u. Khin (died 1077 H.). 

Sayyid Kh4njah4n died in 1055 H. (1645 A.D.) Most of the revenue- 
free lands still remain in the possession of his descendants. At Mr, Tfaornton^s 
settlement in 1841 the Muzaffarnagar parganah contained sixty-four villages, 
most of which belonged to Sayyids. . The Sayyids have lost in this,parganah 
alone between 1841 and 1861 upward of 13^378 acres.. As a rule, tliey have 

* In some lists wHUen * Hansa/ ‘ . 
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been extremely improvident, and wore obliged to borrow money from tbe usur¬ 
ers at a high rate of interest; the time of reckoning came upon them unexpect¬ 
edly, and unable to pay, their estates were sold by auction in satisfaction of 
decrees of the civil court* 

Genmlogical tree oj the family of S xyyid Hasan of the Tihanpuri branch of the 

Bdrha Sayyids, 

S. Uiisau. 


C 


S. Miti. 


S. Khin. S. Ifusuf. 


8. Abhu. 

1 

6. Husain. 
B.^Firoz. 


8. Suitaii. S. Nasir-ud-dio (see below.) S. Utt). 

S. Daulat Ali Khan. S. Abdullah Khan. 


6. Hasan. 


S. Pahar Kb&ii. 


8, Abdul Wal.fib and four brothers, 

I 

S. Clihaju and two brothers. 

S. ciiirdgh Ali. 


S. Chand Kh^n, 

S. Shuji'it Ali Kb&a‘ 

1 anil two brothers. 


8. Faydz AliKbi'i S. Uayat Ali Kb&n. B, Roshan Ali, 
and four brothers. | | 

S. Ghu’iai Ali and B. Nu 


8. Ghul&m Murta- two brothers, 
za aud one brother. I 
I S. Ghulam Haidar. 

8. Abbds Ali and | 
two brothers. S, Subhdn Ali. 

S. Haydt Ali and S, Ha}it Ali, 
three brothers. I 
I S. ImdM Husain. 

8. Imdfcl Aliand | 
two brothers, Muhammad Husain, 


ur Muhammad. 
S. Umar Ali. 

i 

S. Munawar Ali. 

I 

S. Arif Ali. 


S B&yazid KlAn, 

S. liaydti and seven 
] brothers. 

S, Gliilib Ali and two 
brothers* 


Zdmin Ali and two brothers. 


Xaram Husain 
and thre4 bro¬ 
thers. 


S. Nasir-ud-din (above, son of S. Hansa). 

S. Ahmad. 

I 

8. Yusuf Khan. 

Nawfcb Kb&:ijal &n Khan, altos Abul Muzaffar Kb&ti. 


8. Abul Mansur Kh&a. 


S. Lashkar Kb6u. 


S. SherzamA i Klin or iluzajffar KlAn. 


8 Ajmeri. | 

1 ^ 8. Nasr-ulla, &c. 

8. Ghulam Muhammad. &c. 


8. M&ar&m* 

I 


8. Tiha. 
Bihat AH. 


I I 

S. Abdussamad. S. Wajih-nd-din. S. Id-zan a i Kbiii. 


Waztr. 

«* Hasan AU and 
eight brothers* 


S. Ashraf Ali. 


Mohsin Ali and GhuldtU Hasan K1 an and three 
I two brothers. brothers. 

Kalandar Ali I | 

and three Yhrab Ali. Bakhshish AU Klidn and two 
brothers. | brothers. 

I Firoz Ali and 

Ahmad Husain a brother* Ahsan Ali 
and three | 

brothers. JVisdr All and | 

—three brothers, Imdfcd Husain. 


k 


bin. 


8. ZaiMj ib AU. 
8. AHiin*Ali. 

S. CAait-ud'^dt UaiOar. S AM Muxaffar. 
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Sayyid Ahmad. 


Sayyid Ahmad, the fourtli son of SayyidKh&n Mir, settled in Kawal, where 
his descendants still reside and are persons of some im¬ 
portance, Tdt&r Khfln and Diwdn YAr Muhammad 
Khan of this family distinguished themselves in the service of Aurangzeb. There 
are many Sayyids mentioned^ by Mr. Blochmann in his notes to the AinA-AkbaHy 
whoso names agree with those in the local lists, but without the details, which 
are not given, it is impossible to identity them. Altogether the descendants of 
Sayyid Hasan have not fared well. The chiot' Mansurpiir braiK^h, involved even 
before 1841, has gone steadily to ruin. The Gh^ilibpiir and Kailawadba Sayyids 
have, also, succumbed more or less to tbo money-lenders. Those of Khanja- 
hanpur, however, have preserved five villages, and those of Sanli retain half 
their ancestral property. 

Genealogical tree of the family of Sayyid Ahmad of the Tihanpuri Branch of 

the Bdrha Sayyids. 

S. Ahmad. 


^sTMaaaOd. 

i 

Diw^n Maai. 

I 

Diiran T&r Muhammad Kb in. 
Diwaa Mohammad Shakir. 


8. Chota. 

S. Amjad All. 

I 

8. Titir Khin. 

i 

S. Kustam Ali. 


Biwia Ghulim Husain. 

I 

S. Sher Ali and thret 
brothers. 

I 

r.—— I-' —\ 

S.S&bit AU. S. Sidik All. 8. Anwar AU. 


8. Mohbfib All. 


8. iiingn. 

1 


S. Bandah Ali. 


VilAvat Ali. 




8. Ohul&m Ahb&<). S. Farzond Ali. Akhar AU and 
—^ B. Fazl Husain. one brother. 

3, AU Hasan. S. Muhd, Hatan. S. FaM AU. | 


Sayyid Umar. 


I S. YOrnfAlL 

S. Yakub Alt. S. GhulOm AIL 

We next come to the descendants of Sayyid Dmar, the eldest son of Sayyid 
Khdn Mir. Sayyid Umar settled in JAnsath, a village 
then inhabited by J&ts and Brahmans. His descendants 
acquired proprietary rights in the village, and daring the asoendanoy of the fa« 
xnily in the reign of Farmkhsiyar, so extended their possessions that they were 
detached from Janli and formed into a separate tappa known as J&nsath from 
the principal town. 1 shall first give the genealogiofd tree before proceeding 
to the history of this family. 

>Aia. 1,8SI. sad J. A. S., Bss., XL, Ml. 
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Genealogical tree of the family of Sayyxd Umar of the Tihanpuri branch of the 

Bdrha Sayyids. 

S. Umar Shahid. 

Shaikh \iuhamniftd. 

I 

Sayyid-ul-MahdL 

1 , 

S. NaBir-ud-diD. 

S. Mohsin. 

S. ihan Mir. 

1 


8. Najib. 

I 

8. Ha tan. 

8. Qhulam Hasan. 
8. Jalih 
Nasrat All. 


B. Shaikh Muhammad. 
S.-ul-Miihdi. 

Nawdb Abdullah Khan. 
NawkbGhulam Muhammad Khan. 


8. Sher All. 


S. Pir Ali. 


I- 

S. Husain Ali Khia. 


I 

S. Hasan Ali Ktim 


8. Kax&mat Husain. 8. Farzand 
Husain. 


8. Kamar-ud-din Ali Kh4a. 
S. Mukarram Ali. 


S. Najm-ud*d(n. S. Nur-ud*din. S. Ima n-ud-din 
1 I (see below.) 

S, Kukn-ud-din. S. Uarvesh Ali. 


8 VaSfrAli, S. Sa’n4-ulla. S.ku.stam. 


S. Zuifakar. 


S. Na.Abat Ali. 


Ahmad Bakbsh. 8. Muhammad Bakhsh.S. yi nln Ali. S. Farzand Ali. 

I 


8 lmt}Az AIL S. ImhadAU. 8. Yiz&nit Husain. S. Basharat Ali. 


S Zufar} db. 8. Sharf-ud-din 


I 


S.K4um Ali. 


8. Mahdl Hasan. 

S. AkbarAli KlAi 
and two others. B. Muhammad 
Husain. 


I I 

Sn Hmain Ali Khdn, S. Aft&b Ali KIAu. T 


S, Mihrl4a Ali. S. Najaf Ali. S. Akbar Ali. S. Ghulam Ali. 


T 


1 


8. Fida Husain 8. Ghulfim Husain. S. Haidar Hasan* 
and three 
brothers. 


Ahmad 4/t JChdn» 


S, At^w AU. 


S. Khurshtd Ali, 


Imim-ud«din (son ol Hasan Ali KLAu abore). 


E« MUm Mimga* 


6. DlUwai AU Rhfco. 

I 


B. niiit AU. 


8. Muhammad Ali Khkn. 
_ 1 


Al^ 8, Amjad AH, S , UuslLmf AIL S* dlhraf AH. 
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Prom this family came the celebrated NawAb Abdullah Kban^ so well known In 
Ajmer under the name of Sayyid Mi4n. Mr. Blochmanu differs from the local 
lists and gives five sons to Sayyid Abdullah Kh4n: (l » Sayyid Hasan Ali Kh4n, 
known by liis title as Kutb-ul-mulk, Sayyid Abdullah KlAn ; (2> Sayyid Saif- 
ud-dln Husain Ali Khdn, not mentioned in the list; (3; Sayyid Husain Ali, Kh&n 
known by his title as Amfr-iil-mam&lik; (4) Sayyid Najiii-ud-din Ali Kh^in, the 
Bon of Hasan Ali Klidn according to the list; and (5) Nur-ud-din Ali Khan, also the 
son of Hasan Ali Khan according to the list. Towards the close of Aurangzeb’s 
reign the Tihanpuri branch of the Barha Sayyids attained to considerable in¬ 
fluence and were entrusted with important commands. Sayyid Hasan 
Ali and Sayyid Husain Ali were in the employment of Azim-ush-shdn, son of 
Muizz-ud-din, who was afterwards known as the Emperor Bahadur Shah,^ and for 
their gallantry at the battle of Agra, in 1707 A. D., which gave the throne to the 
father of their patron, the former received the government of Allahabad and the 
latter that of Patna. 

In 1709 A.D. we find Sayyid Ahmad, Sayyid Khiiu, Sayyid Husain Kh4n, and 

Sayyid Ghairat Khtin, all from B4rha, fighting boldly 
Rise of the Jansftth family. . n- j • ^ 

tor the emperoragainst the Hindu pnncos on the Nar¬ 
bada who had taken the opportunity to revolt. The Sayyids, true to the reputation 
of their family, fought in the van of the army and perished to a man with all 
their followers. During the next few years the Barha Sayyids distinguished 
themselves in the I’auj&b, along the Indus and in Gujrdt, until the time came 
when by their aid the Jiinsath family became masters of Hindustan. The year 
1712 found the Sayyid governors distrustful of the power of their enemies at 
the Dehli court, and they at length resolved to raise prince Famikhsiyar to the 
throne. In this design they were successful, and, as his ministers, enjoyed the 
highest dignities that the emperor could confer. They did not, however, attain 
their object without much hard fighting, and in the battles of Allahabad and Agra, 
which then took place, many of their relatives and clansmen lost their lives. Najin- 
ud-dln Ali Kh^m, Nur-ud-din AU Kb4a, and Saif-ud-din Ali Kb4n greatly distin- 
guished themselves, and Ndr-ud-din lost his life at Allahabad. Sayyid Hasan Ali 
Khdn, henceforward known as Sayyid Abdullah, was appointed vassir of the empire 
with the title of Kutb-ul-mulk, and Sayyid Husain Ali became commander-fn-* 
chief with the title of Amir-ul-mamdlik. Their subsequent career belongs to gene¬ 
ral history and has been sufficiently noticed in the introduction to the history of 
the Meerut division. Qayyid Husain Ali Khdn was assassinated in 1721 A.D,, and 
his brother Sayyid Abdallah was poisoned three years afterwards. Many of the 
Sayyids of note fell with Sayyid Husain Ali in 1721, and still more perished in the 
unfortunate battle of Husainpur when Sayyid A bdullah was taken prisoner. Still 
gome survived, and am ongst those mentioned as holding high commands at 
^ Siyar-ul-muUlthkliarfn, 23, $3, 99,96^3. " ^'.“ 
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this timo I 6nd tiie names of Sayyid Asad-ullah, Sayyld J&n-nisdr Kli4n, Sayy id 
Ikblds Khan, Sayyid Asad Ali Khdii the lame, Sayyid Dildwar Khan, and Sayyid 
Firojs Ali Khan. The estates of both brothers were conferred on one Muhammad 
Amin Khan, who lost no time in enforcing his autliority in this district. At tho 
same time Kamar-ud-din Khdri succeeded to the dignities formerly hold by tha 
Sayyids, and ever remained the bitter, active and unscrupulous enemy of their 
race* 

On the death of Sayyid Abdullah in 1724 A.D., Sayyid Najm-ud-diii Ali Kh4n, 

Intrigues of Kamar uddSn his youngest surviving brother, obtained for some time, 
honourable employment under Sarbaland Khan, go¬ 
vernor of Gujrdt, and subsequently shared in the unmerited misfortunes which 
befell his patron. At the same timo otlier members of the family continued to 
serve with distinction in various parts of the empire. Kamar-ud-din became 
alarmed at their reputation, and soeitig that the snake was scotched and not 
killed,’^ resolved to take such measures, on the first opportunity that presented 
itself, that the very name of Barha Sayyid should be completely obliterated 
from the records of the state. In this resolve he seems to have been actuated 
as muoh by religious feelings as by hereditary hatred; he was a Sunni, whilst the 
great mass of the Sayyids were Shiahs. The vazir, for a long time, confined 
himself to denying them all employments near the emperor’s jierson until, at 
last in 1737, finding his efforts not so successful as ho had supposed, he carried 
his long-chorished plan into execution. Sayyid Saif-ud-diu Ali KhAn, ever 
since the death of Sayyid Abdallah, had resided, in retirement, on the family 
estates at Jfmsath, and the vazir determined to provoke him to some apparently 
overt act of rebellion so as to give some colour to the action that he intended to 
take. For this purpose one Marharaat KhAn was despatclied to the Sah&ninpur 
district with orders to resume the jd^fr of Sayyid Saif-ud-din and those of every 
other member of the family of the late Sayyid leaders and their dependents. 
Marhamat Kb4n was a man of coarse and brutal manners and undertook the 


office of jackal with alacrity. In carrying out his orders with an organisei 
^ crowbar brigade ’ he acted with such unnecessary violence and cruelt}?' that 
the Sayyids rose en ma$$e and put him and his followers to death. Kamar-ud- 
din, delighted at the iutelligeuoe, and thinking it a good excuse for destroying 
his enemies, root and branch, assembled a large force of Turdnis, a body of Af- 
ghdns under Ali Muhammad, Rohiila, besides contingents from the governors of 
Katebir, Shdhjahdnpur, and Shahabad,and a large body of Chhatrauri Sayyids, 
of whom he placed under the command of his own brother Aziin-ullah Khdn, 
a name then, as in 1857, associated with deeds of cruel murder and rapine« 
The Tai;lT^s force mardied on Jdnsath, the head-quarters of the Tihanpuri 


Saskor jStwant, 


Sayyids, and defeated Bayyid Sai&nd^n at Bhainsi 
on the Kbdtauli road. The town was then sorrounded 
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and taken by assault, and for three whole days nought but rapine accompanied 
with mnrJor and rape prevailed. The Rohilla leader distinguished himself in 
the battle by killing Sayyid Saif-nd-din with his own hand, and received sub¬ 
stantial favours in reward besides permission to use the great drum with his forces. 
The resumption orders were now carried out with the greatest vigour, and many 
of the Sayyids emigrated to Lucknow, Bareilly, Aonla, and Nagina. A branch 
of the Jansath Sayyids is said to exist in Purniah in Bengal, and the descend¬ 
ants of the celebrated p/r, Sayyid Abdullah Kirm4ni of Birbhum claim rela¬ 
tionship with the Sayyids of this district. For some time the Chhatrauris 
reaped the reward of their desertion, bat with the building of the fort of 
Shukartdr, near their principal town of Morna, troubles came upon them also. 
The Pathdns, too, in every way sought to undermine the influence of the rem¬ 
nant of the Sayyid aristocracy, and with the aid of the Gujar chiefs of Bahsuma 
on the south and Landhaura on the north effectually prevented any coalition of 
the Sayyids amongst themselves. These chiefs, and even the JAt and Rajput 
communities, made common cause against the old state grantees. Piir Chhapdr 
on the north and Bhukarheri on the east fell into the hands of the Landhaura 


chief, whilst Bhiima, Khatauli, and Jansath were occupied by the Bahsiima chief, 
and where the Giijars did not claim any supremacy, the village communities 
themselves declared their independence or became vassals of tho Pathdn chief. 
To the south-west a Rajput loader received a cluster of villages from Z^bita 
Khin, and many of these had Ibrrnerly belonged to the Sayyids. 

The ancestor of the Nau^b of Karnal received three parganas in jdgir^ 
including Muzaffarnagar and the estates formerly held 

Decay of the Sayyids. by the descendants of Sayyid Khanjahdn, and no matter 

who lost or won, tho Sayyids seem to have always been on the losing side. 
What limited rights they preserved were held by them as the vassals of what¬ 
ever power might, for the time being, be strongest, whether Imperial, Afgh&n, 
Marhatta, or eventually the British. There was little change amongst the vil¬ 
lage communities, who all through retained their old position intact, and in 
those cases, too, whore the Sayyid settlements had approached the status of a 
village brotherhood their possession was acknowledged. The famine of 1783 
A*D. was severely felt in this district, and for the next twenty years, in common 
with the other districts of the Upper Du4b, Muzaffarnagar became the prey 
of marauding bodies of Sikhs and Rohillas. This state of things Continued 
for the first two years of British rule when troops could ill be spared even for 
the protection of the district and the security of the revenue. Mr. Guthrie, 
the collector, was often obliged to take refuge in the small mud fort of Fazl- 
garh with no other force than a few and it was not until the begin¬ 

ning of 1805 that Col(mel Bum was able to clear the district of marauders (aee 
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Leaving the SayyiJ history at tho conquest, I must briefly review the Sikh 
raids into the district, as they exercised no inconsider- 
Sikh ra s. influence on its fortunes. The first great invasion 

took place under the ferocious Bandu in 1710 A.D., when Jalal-ud-din of JalaU 
abad faujddr of the Saharanpur circle. The Sikh hordes after plundering 
and burning the towns of Bahat, Sabdranpur, Ambahta and Nanauta in tho 
Saharanpur district, penetrated southwards as far as the northern parganahs 
of Muzaffarnagar. The faujddr and his two nephews perished in a vain at¬ 
tempt to oppose the marauders. Tho latter had in the Gujars important allies, 
who gladly embraced the opportunity now afforded them to resist and throw off 
the yoke imposed by their Musalman rulers. Community of hatred and in 
some sense of religion made them ready to aid tlio Sikhs to supplant the exists 
ing power, but, perhaps, in rendering this assistance they were as much guided 
by their hereditary and instinctive love of plunder and a desire to save their 
own villages as by any other motive. They liavo always been found on tho 
side of disorder, and until tliey become weaned from tho roving, semi-nomad 
life that they have been accustomed to load for generations, they will alway;? 
rise to the surface when the reins of administration have been slackened and 
they tliink that plunder and murder can be indulged in with impunity. But aa 
long as the Giijar knows that the Government is strong and willing to protect 
its subjects, so long will lie remain satisfied with his lioro litary occupation of 
cattle-stealing and cattle-grazing. Should evil days ever unfortunately arise, the 
Gujar tracts will, as they have always done, prove a very thorn in the side of 
the district officer and demand all his care and attention to manage them. 

The death of Bandu and tho dispersion of liis followers freed the district 
for over half a century from tho incursions of the 
Sikhs, but after the battle of Banipat they again com¬ 
menced their plundering expeditions. In 17G3 A.U. an immense force crossed 
the Jumna, and after sacking Saharanpur, attacked and plundered the SayyiJ 
town of Mir&npnr in parganah Bhukarhori. In tlie following year the same 
town suffered severely at the hands of tho ‘‘ Budlia dal," tho name by which 
tho newly organised forces of tho Sikhs was known. From the Siwaliks on the 
north almost to Meerut on the south, and even across the Ganges to Bijnaur on 
the east, the entire country fell a prey to tho army of the Sikh theocracy and 
its Gujar allies, and village after village was pUmdorod and burned, tho inhabit¬ 
ants were slaughtered, the crops were destroyed, and the cattle were carried off. 
Although the Rohillas under H&fiz Rahmat Khdn attempted some reprisals, their 
efforts were fruitless, and Najib-ud-daula, the natural guardian of the district, 
wasabsent atDohli, so that tho Sikhs, satiated with plunder, were able to retire 
leisurely to their own country. For three years there 
was some appearance of vest, but in May, 1767 A.D.,, 
81 
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the Sikhs again came, increaased in numbers, improved in organisation, and 
more confident from success. Sweeping down by unfortunate N4nauta, they 
harried th^ whole of the Barha settlements. Meerut itself was attacked, and 
were it not for a timely diversion of a few Afghan detachments, could scarcely 
have held out. The Sikhs retreated north-wards and were pursued, and in a 
battle fought between K linina and Shibnli in this district the imperial troops 
were victorious; but hardly had the latter reached Dohli when the Sikhs were 
again over the border. Nanauta was again burned, and all the way down to 
K4ndhla nothing was seen but smoking heaps of ashes where prosperous villages 
once stood. Najib Khan, now relieved from the presence of his enemies at Dehli, 
took the field and succeeded in clearing the district of marauders, and eventually 
drove them back by Nanauta ari l Isla:iinagar to the gluits on the Jumna. 

But this was his last success; for henceforth, writes^ Mr. Williams, ‘^as regu¬ 
larly as the crops were cut, the border chieftains 
crossed over and levied black-mail from almost every 
village in the most systematic manner. Their requisitions were termed ^ rdkiy 
and sometimes euphemistically ‘ LarnbW or ^ blaiiket-monoy.’ Each of them had 
a certain well-known beat or circle so well recognised and so clearly defined 
that it is not unusual for the peasantry, at the present day, to spsak of so mo 
places being, for instance, in Jodh Singh’s others in Diwiii Singh’s, or 
Himmat Singh’s, and so on. The collections, of course, varied with the ability 
of the people to pay, averaging from Rs. 2 to Bs. 5 a head. Two or three 
horsemen generally sufficed to collect them, for two or three thousand more 
were never very far off. In case of delay about paying up, a handful of 
troopers, each well mounted and armed with a spear, sword and a good match¬ 
lock, speedily appeared to accelerate the liquidation of the debt. The Sikh’s 
endurance and rapidity of movement were quite commensurate with his rapacity, 
enabling him to baffle, if not delay, superior numbers. With the exception of 
beef he had, it is true, no objection to a generous diet of fish, flesh or fowl, and 
he thoroughly enjoyed his liquor ; but, at a pinch, he could march some twenty 
or thirty miles a day on no better fare than a little parched gram washed 
down with pure cold water. A tent he despised ; baggage, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, he had none, looking to others to provide him with that as 
well as most other luxuries. Besides his weapons, his whole kit consisted of 
horse-gear, a few of the very simplest cooking utensils and two blankets, one 
for himself and one for his faithful steed. These last important items of the 
Sikh warrior’s eqliipment clearly point to the origin of the term ^ kamblif 
for the tax levied on each villager or townsman was, on an average* equal 
to about the price of a blanket. In spite of the siraplioity of his habits, 
he took a pardonable pride in the adornment of his person and the proper 


^Cal. LX., sa. 
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maint-enance of his accoutremonts. Like the ancient Spartan, he never failed 
to carefully comb out and adjust his long hair and beard before the battle, and 
his white vest contrasting with his scarlet trappings made a fair show as he 
rode along gallantly to the fight. Although his tactics mainly resolved them¬ 
selves into a prolonged series of skirmishes conducted after the Parthian fashion, 
yet in the strife of men contending hand-to-hand he was terrible, though help¬ 
less against good artillery. The ^ daly fortunately, possessed very few guns 
and hardly understood the use of thorn. This defhhoney saved the country 
from complete subjection, a contingency which soomed iaiminent a few years 
later.” 

The people were helpless, and, left to themselves, began the construction of 
uent raids fhoso mud forts which are so cliaracteristic of the state 
of insecurity of, indeed, nearly the whole Unab during 
the latter half of the last century. In 1771 and 1775 formidable invasions again 
occurred, and in the latter year, Zabita Khan was obliged to purchase the safety 
of his fortress of Ghausgarli by paying a fine of Rs. 50,000. Departing thence, 
the Sikhs ravaged the Sayyid country and plundered Mininpur and Kaithora, 
where the Sayyids, Sblh4mat Kimti and Fatehullah Khiin, made some slight 
resistenco. The Sikhs then passed through Shainli,Kairanii, Kandhlaand Meerut, 
and then again turned westwards. Dispirited by the success of his enemies at court, 
anddespairiugof being able to take the field against the Sikh invaders unaided, 
Zabita Khan turned his attention towards forming an alHanco with thorn against 
their common enemy, the court faction at Dohli. Uniting their forces, the Sikh 
and the Rohilla leader marched down the Duab and wore met by the imperial 
forces near Budh^na; retreating thence to Baghra and again to Amirnagar, the 
allied forces suddenly turned round and attacked the imperialists, who were 
routed with great slaughter in March 1776 A,D. K sim Ali Khaa, the brother 
of Majad-ud-daula, diwinof the empire, fell in this battle, and the disorgauixa- 
tion of the Dehli army was completed : Meerut, Hapur, Sikandra and Khurja 
were taken, and even Koil, Atrauli and Kasgaoj were visited by the invaders. 
Francklin says that Zabita KhAn was so pleased with his new allies that he 
renounced Isl&m and became a follower of Nanak, under the name ^ Dharam 
and Mr. Williams attributes to this circumstance the proverb still 
current in the district 

“ Eh guru ke do chelae ddha Sihh ddha Ruheid” 

Najaf £h6a was summoned from the J&t country, and after a bloody battle 
was fought between Amirnagar and Ghausgarh, suc- 
Bil^-^BSLui^cotSedOTlcyf ceeded in driving the Sikhs and Rohillas across the 
Jumna. After a time, he induced Zabita KhAn to 
come t o an understanding with the emperor, and caused him to be restored to 

^Cunningham, 117. 
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all his previous dignities. But in doing so both parties forgot to consult the Sikhs, 
who henceforth regarded their former ally as a renegade, and made his possessions 
again the scene of the same rapine and dost motion that had marked their earlier 
irruptions. From 1778 to 1781 every year saw tho plundering hordes across the 
Jumna, and in August of tho latter year Meerut was again besieged. Fortu¬ 
nately Mirza Muhammad Shafi was able to opposa them here with a cousiderablo 
force, and having succeeded in defeating the whole Sikh army with great slaugh¬ 
ter, and in driving them out of tlieDuab, carried the war into their own country.^ 
During the terrible famine year of tho chciUsa (1840 S., 1783 A.D.,) the 

Sikhs under Baghel Singh, Krora Singhia, occupied 

17 SS'SS A. D* 

the upper Dudb as far as the Ganges, and even swept 
round by Hardwdr through the Debra Dun. Those incursions alarmed even the 
English in Calcutta, and in 1781 Major Brown was sent on a deputation to Shah 
Alam by the Supreme Council, llis mission is thus described by Franckliu'^:— 
‘‘ The real cause of Major Brown’s arrival, was in consequence of orders ho had 
received from his Government, not to decline any overture that might be made 
for affording a military aid to the royal cause. The Sikhs had for several years 
back, by their predatory iucursions into the Duab and Rohilkhaiid, excited alarm 
in the government of Asaf-ud-daula, and Mr. Hastings, the British Governor, 
with his usual discernment, deemed tho exertions of the court at Dchli might, 
at the preseat juncture of affairs, prove a beneficial counterpoise to the rising 
power of the Sikhs.” Tho flight of Mirza Jawari Bakbt to Lucknow prevent¬ 
ed any overtures being made, and the Sikhs were again left to themselves. In 
the following year Jassa Singh Ramgarhia and other chiefs, including RAi 
Bingh Bhangi, and his nephew Slier Singh, Jodh Singh of Chaohrauli and 
Sahib Singh of Ladwa, marched straight through the DuAb, sacking Miranpur 
on their way, and finally crossing the Ganges, plundered Rohilkhand as far as 
Chandausi in the Moradabad district. Cunningham^ writes ;—At this period 
Zabita KhAn was almost confined to tho walls of his fort of Ghausgarh, and tho 
hill Raja of Garhwal, whose ancestor had received DAra as a refugee in defiance 
of Aurangzeb, had been rendered tributary, equally with all his brother 
Eajputs, in tho lower hills westward to the ChinAb. The Sikhs were pre¬ 
dominant from the frontiers of Oudh to the Indus, and the traveller Forster 
amusingly describes the alarm caused to a little chief and his people by the ap¬ 
pearance of two Sikh horsemen under the walls of their fort, and the assiduous 
services and respectful attention which the like number of troopers met with 
from the local authorities of GarhwAl and from tho assembled wayfarers at a 
place of public reception.” In 1788 A.D. the year of his deposition and death, 
OhulAm KAdir defeated a force of Sikhs who, after sacking Ambahta, were 
inarching southwards through Muzaffarnagar. 


I Sbah-AulaKDi 94. 


fjbid, U6. 


9 Cttxmioifham'B SilOui, 117 
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After til© capture of Meerut and the execution of Qhuluin K/iJir in 1788, 

The Marhattas make Marhattas marched northwards through the D uiib 
terms with the Sikhs. and annexed the northern districts, of which Ghani 

BahaJur of Banda^ became the first governor. Temporising with the Sikhs, 
ho allowed many of their leaders to hold portions of this and the Sahtiranpur dis¬ 
trict partly as farmers and partly in lieu of the uncertain duos that they were 
accustomed to levy.® Thus in 1790 A.D., Hai Singh of Jagain and Sher 
Singh of Burhiya took possession of portions of the mahirari of the Gujar V 
of Landhaura, comprising parganahs Manglaur, Jaiirasi and Jawalapur in tlio 
Salulranpur district, but were obliged to give tliem up in tlie following year by 
the new governor, Bhairon Pant TVintiya. Both still hold, for somo time, por¬ 
tions of the Sultaupur parganah, whilst Hai Singh occupied Nakur. In this 
district Gurdat Singh of Lad va obtained parganahs Jiiatijliana, Kandhla and 
Sh^mli and held them with Karnul for twelve years. Bhanga Singh, also, 
acquired Bidauli and Kairana, and all agreed to protect the Duab from the 
attacks of the other Sikh chiefs. But, relieved of their groat enemies, the Sikh 
confederation fell to pieces, and chief began to attack chief and aggrandise 
himself at the expense of his co-religionists. Nakiir itself, though held by H4i 
Singh, was attacked by Diwdn Singh and plundered. The former appealed to 
the Marhattas, who had already begun to levy tribute from Patiala and other states 
in Sarhind, when the death of Siudhia himself put an end to any aggressive 
attempts on the part of his followers. 

On the death of Madhoji Siudhia in 1794 A.D., the Sikhs across the Jumna, 

State of the country in already jealous of their brethren who received grants 
1794 A.D. ijj Duab, were ready for further raids. Daulat Rao 

Siudhia with eight battalions of disciplined troops was at Poona, Do Boigne was 
at Aligarh, the Begam Sumru was at Sardhana, and Appa Khandi Rao with 
George Thomas® was in Mowat. Profiting by the disorders of the time, the 
Sikhs again invaded the Da4b in 1795 A.D., and succeeded in driving the 
Marhatta garrison from Saharanpur, The fugitives took shelter in the fort of 
Jaldlabad and would not have escaped their enemies had not George Thomas 
appeared with a portion of his Mewat force and relieved them. Thomas was 
then appointed * warden of the marches’ by Lakhwa Dada, who had succeeded to 
the Marhatta command in Saharanpur, and was given charge of 2,000 infantry, 
200 cavalry and sixteen pieces of artillery raised for the protection of the 
Jumna frontier, and was assigned the parganahs of Paiiipat, Sbn 2 )at, and Karndl 
for their pay, Thomas, however, found his task no easy one. Although Bapu 
Siudhia exerted himself during 1796 to restore some appearance of order, the 
Sikh wore found to be intriguing with their brethren in the Panjdb, 

The Sikh commandant of Shdrnli, then in Gurdat Singh’s jdgir^ was d e tected in a 
fGasettser, I,, at, * Mr. Q. WUliama ie QiL Eev.,Yxi„ 4a, » Gaj:ctteer,ll., 
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treasonable correspondence; his fort was attacked by Thomas, was taken, and the 
entire garrison fell by the sword. Thomas then hastened northwards to assist 
B4pu Sindhia, who was engaged in investing the Tdrkindn fort of Lakhnauti, 
then held by Bahrmancl Ali KWin, and here also, he and bis forces distinguished 
themselves and contributed, in no small measure, to the ultimate success of the 
Marhuta troops. Crossing the Jumna, Thomas defeated the Sikh confederates 
in four successive actions near Karniil, but finding Perron, who had succeeded 
De Boigne, inimical to his success, Thomas loft the Duab for Mowat, still, how¬ 
ever, continuing his operations against the Sikhs. He repaired the walls of 
H&nsi, cast guns, erected iiianufactories for small-arms and powder, and enrolled 
larfire numbers of horse and foot, with which ho levied contributions on the 
neighbouring Sikh States. We next hear of the Sikhs as allies^ of Sanibu- 
nAth, the Baniya agent of Imam Bakhsh, governor of Saht^ranpur. They 

joined him in his revolt against Perron and were 
present at the battle of KhAtauli, early in 1800, in 
which SambunAtU’s six battalions were defeated by throe of Perron’s battalions 
with the loss of six guns. About the same time Thomas attacked Jhfnd, 
belonging to Bhag Singh of the Pliulkia confederacy. The town was relieved 
by the old chief,Baghel Singh Krora Siughia and the sister of the Patiala 
Kaja, but they failed to injure Thomas in his retreat to IIAnsi. Early in 1800 
Thomas took Fatohabad and reduced the Bhattis of HariAna to submission, while 
the Pathans of Maler Kotla and the converted MusalmAns of RAikot, also, ao- 
knowledged him as master. In all quarters ho spread his influence and com¬ 
pelled submission to his authority and made those whose own will had, hitherto, 
been their solo law, obey his slightest command. The Sikhs were not more 
successful in the DuAb, they and their employer SambunAth were again defeated 
in August, 1800, with the loss of all their baggage and twenty-four pieces of 
cannon. Following up his success Perron resumed nearly all the Sikh with 
the exception of Jhanjhana, which was still held by Gurdat Singh, and yielded 
a revenue of Rs. 36,554, and other lands held by BliAg Singh and valued at 
Rs. 57,968. KAudhla was transferred from the Ladwa chief to Colonel Hess- 
ing,^ and Sb&mli, with a revenue of Rs. 38,000, was added to Ohhaprauli as the 
jAgir of Shah NizAm-ud-din, the comptroller of the imperial household and a 
firm friend of the Marhattas. It was, however, resumed by Perron in the 
rains of 1801 and included with Bidauli and KairAna in his personal 

The history of the Sikh in the DuAb during 1801-02 is so intimately con¬ 
nected with Thomas that I must again refer to his 
history.^ In 1801 Thomas raised his force to ton 
battalions of disciplined infantry with sixty pieces of cannon and secured to him- 

> See Gazetteer, II., Sfi3. * Cuauiniiham, 133. « Conr., Meerut, SUt May, ISOff. 

^ See Onietteer, 11^ lOi. 
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self a country yielding three lakhs of revenue a year. With this considerable 
force he made a bold attempt to besiege Lahore and repeatedly beat tlie Siklis 
who attempted to oppose his progress, and was beyond the Satlaj river, witliin 
four marches of Lahore, where he intended to plant his colours and make it 
the capital of his future empire, when he heard that the vigilant Perron was 
preparing to attack him. Thomas made a rapid retreat to Hdnsi, fighting 
the Sikh horse who hovered round him, and inarching thirty or forty miles a 
day. His swift retrograde movement,” writes Smith, wlio was then in the 
Marhatta service,^ astonished Perron, who had ho])od to seize Thomas’ do- 
fenceloss country, before he could return to dcifend it; and who had determined 
to annihilate Thomas’ force or to emjdoy it to forward his own view. With 
this determination Perron collected teu battalions and two thousand horse 
and marched from Dolili in August, 1801, to negociato with or to fight Thomas. 
Perron had previously strengthened liis party by alliances with some Sikh chiefs, 
the political foes of Thomas, vvlio had agreed to assist Perron with money and 
with cavalry (five lakhs of rupees and ten thousand horse) to exterminate their 
dangerous neighbour, George Thomas. In August, 1801, the two rival parties 
approached each other near Bahddurgarh, ten kos to the west of Delhi. Thomas 
also had formed alliances with the Begam Suniru, with the Rajas of Jaipur and 
Alwar, and with Lafontaine, who commanded six battalions of Filoze’s party in 
the service of Sindhia. Such are the singularity and treachery of eastern poli¬ 
tics, that two of Sindhia’s brigades, Sninru’s and Filoze’s, had agreed to assist 
George Thomas against Daulat Rao’s commander-in-chief, Perron.’' 

I was employed to bring Thomas to terms and to an interview with his 

rival. Perron offered him sixty thousand rupees a 
Negotiations with Thomas. i i i i i i i , i . 

month for his party, the rank ot colonel, and the fort 

of Hinsi, if Thomas would take service with Sindhia and serve under Perron’s 
order. Thomas, to gain time, agreed to Perron’s terms, and with some difficul¬ 
ty 1 brought them to au interview; but they soon became mutually distrust¬ 
ful, and separated to commence hostilities. Perron wislied to lollow the politi¬ 
cal axiom ‘divide et impera;^ he required Thomas to divide his force by send¬ 
ing four battalions to the assistance of Sindhia; and Thomas was ambitious, 
his alliances were strong, and Daulat Rao’s detachments had just been cut off 
by the victorious Holkar at Djjaiu, and Sindhia had made a precipitate retreat 
to Burhanpur. The time was propitious to the views of Thomas. Perron had 
only ten battalions: eight of his battalions : had been ordered to march to the 
assistance of Sindia, whose affairs wore a gloomy prospect, Thomas wished 

*I from ** A Sketeh of the rise, progress and termination of the regular corps formed 
and oommuided by Europeans in the serrice of the Native Princes oi India : by Lewis Ferdinand 
Smith, late klUjor in Daulat Bao Sindhians service.” Calcutta ctrea ISOt, as giving the acooux^ 
of an eyoi^ivitnesii. 
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to gain time trnlil lie could raise six battalions more —the recruits were on the 
way to join him, the arms were ready, and he desired further to strengthen his 
alliances. The victorious Holkar had repeatedly written to him to begin hosti¬ 
lities, and he would assist him with money and cavalry—in short, the chancc^r 
were much in favour of Thomas ; but ho was a proof that in politics, as well as 
games, fortune mocks calculation and probability of success* Perron and 
Thomas were both too cunning to deceive each other long ; matters could no 
longer remain dubious, and a rupture succeeded their hypocritical negotiations.” 

Thomas retreated to Hansi, and Porron, unwisely, set off for Koil with 
Perron breaks with impolitic precipitation, leaving the war against his 
Thomas. enemy to bo carried on by Bourquien,^ who commanded 

DeBoigne’s third brigade and was a Major. Had Thomas acted with his usual 
prudence, boldness and activity, the forces under Boiirquien must have been 
destroyed ; the allies of Thomas would have then thrown off the mask and openly 
taken his part, and before Perron could have collected another efHciont force, 
Thomas would have been master of Dohli, the king’s person, and probably 
would have oxtirignishecl Perron’s power and authority ; and Sindhia would 
have quietly transferred that power to Thomas, for he would have been equally 
indifferent who governed Hindustan, Perron or Thomas, as ho must, from his 
impotency to resist, have bowed to the will and power of ev’-ory aspiring mind, 
who commanded largo bodies of regular infantry. Hostilities commenced 
after the retreat of George Thomas and his army and the flight of Perron 
from his army. I was ordered with three battalions to lay siege to George- 
garh, a small fort, forty kos to the eastward of Hansi. Thomas and his forces 
were encamped under the fort of Hjinsi, and Bourquion was ordered with seven 
battalions and five thousand horse to lie between me and Hansi to cover the 
siege of Georgegarh, which must have fallen in a week ; but with singular 
ignorance, Bourquion oncampod at Jin, ten kos farther from me than Thomas’s 
army. The consequence was obvious, for three days after I laid siege to 
Georgegarh, I was attacked by, Thomas with eight battalions, compelled to 
raise the siege and retreat to Jhajhar, four kos to the east of Georgogarli. 
Favoured by the obscurity of night I was not completely cut off, aud made 
good my retreat, with the loss of one gim and one-fchird of my force killed and 
wounded. How I escaped total destruction I do not yet know, and why Thomas 
did not follow my retreat I cannot say ; for if he had continued the purauit 
I must have lost all my guns, and my party would have been completely des¬ 
troyed ; but Thomas spared mo aud remained at Georgegarh after raising 
the siego, I believe he was apprehensive of following me for fear he should be 
too far from Hansi, and that Bourquion, in the meantime, would out off hia 
Totreat to his fort; but alarm in his troops, I believe morO strongly, to have 
] Thif man's real name was Louis Bernard. 
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been the cause of his strange conduct. The next day, the 28th September, my 
brother, Captain E. F. Smith, arrived to my assistance with two thousand 
horse, after performing an astonishing rapid movement of eighty miles in ten 
hours; but brotherly affection gave impulse to his course, and liis example 
hurried on most of the cavalry. This circumstance prevented Thomas from 
renewing the attack on me, as he intended, on i\m 28th Se})tember. On the 
29th September, 1801, Major Bourquien, with the third brigade, reached George- 
garh, after a surprising march of forty kos in thirty-six hours. The brig.ule 
arrived abca*t mid-day, hut the troops were harrassed, fatigued, and famished. 
With destructive imbecility, Bourquien ordered the troops, consisting of seven 
battalions, to storm Thomas’s intrenched camp at 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 
He did not lead the attack himself, but prudently remained with the cavalry 
two thousand yards in the roar of George Thomas’s line. The seven battalions 
of DeBoigne, with calm intrepidity, advanced with their guns through heavy 
sand, exposed to a dreadful and well-directed fire of fifty-four pieces of 
cannon, and attacked Thomas’s ten battalions in their intrenchments ; but they 
were repulsed with the severe loss of above one thousand and one hundred 
men killed and wounded, which was ncarl}'' one-third of their number. Their 
slow progress through the heavy sand which lay in front of Thomas’s lines, 
owing to their guns, which they would not leave in their rear, occasioned not 
only their defeat, but their dreadful carnage. Thomas's loss was not so great, 
as the guns of PeBoigne’s battalions were mostly dismountod by their recoil on 
the sand, when fired, which snapped their axle trees. 

Among the killed was a very amiable and gallant young officer, Captain 

^ E. F. Smith, who commanded the left wing of De 

Defeat of Thomas. 

Boigne’s battalions. Had Thomas taken advantage 
of Bourquieu’s ignorance and folly and sallied out on the defeated troops of 
Perron, would have overturned his power: but Thomas was in this criti¬ 
cal raomeat confused aud confounded, though ho had shown feats of valour 
during tho ^ictiqn. Moreover, he had only two European otficers to assist his 
oxortions and direct a line of ten battalions, one of whom, the gallant Hopr- 
kins, lost his leg, and his native officers had been bribed over to Perron’s inter¬ 
est. Fresh forces arriving, aud Thomas unable or iinwifllng to retreat to his 
fort; was surrounded at Georgegarh: Colonel Pedrons arrived, superseded 
Bourquien^ and blockaded Thomas and his diminished troops. They sustained 
the blockade fpr seven weeks, and at last were conquered by famine. The 
troops came over to Pedrons or dispersed, and Thomas escaped with great 
diflSoulty with h^ Purope^n officers, Captain Hearsoy and Lieutenant Birejh, 
’^bo adh^ed to his fallen fortune with commendable inflexibility, to jE4nsi; 
HUd left his en^y in possession of fifty-four pieces of cannon, his camp and 
Pedrons returned to Koil and Bourquien followed Thomas to H^nsi, 
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Btormed ths town and laid siege to the fort. Tho fort of H&tisi has been ccle- 
bratod in oriental history: it was one of the strongest in India, and above 
forty thousand Musalrains lie buried on tho circumjacent plain, of the 
various armies of the faithful who attempted to wrest it from the Hindus. 
Ala-ud-din Ghori took it six hundred years ago after an eighteen month’s 
siege and the loss of twenty thousand men; but it had been dismantled and 
lay long neglected, and Thomas had not had sufficient leisure to renew its 
strength. Moreover, Bourquien had subdued the garrison with gold, which 
in India is more irresistible than in Europe. In this criticaKeituation I 
came forward once moro to assist Thomas to mitigate the severity of his mis¬ 
fortunes and dissipate the dangers with which he was environed. I advised 
him to an honourable surrender before the garrison delivered him over to his 
enemy, with eternal disgrace to themselves and ignominy to him. Ho followed 
my council, surrendered the fort on the 1st January, 1802, and with his family 
and private property was conveyed to the Company’s frontiers under my pro¬ 
tection. His misfortunes had broke his daring mind and impaired his robust 
constitution; and the luxuries of Indian tables hurried him to his grave in 
the end of 1802.” Perron and the Sikhs thus, fortunately, got rid of an in¬ 
veterate foe, and the British lost in Thomas an ally who would have been of 
much assistance to thorn in their subsequent wars with the Marhattas. 

In November, 1801, the treaty of Lucknow was concluded which gave to 
the British the Lower and Central Dudb, Gorakhpur, 
and a great portion of Rohilkhand, This was followed 
by the treaty of Bassein, which Sindhia considered so injurious to his interests 
that he, at once, threw all his influence into tho scale against the British, and 
war was declared. General Lake captured the fort of Aligarh in 1803, while 
Perron, the Marhatta commander, delivered himself up to the English at 
Muttra. The British marched upon Dehli, and defeating a Sikh contingent 
under Louis Bourqnien expelled the Marhattas, and eventually Muzaffarnagar 
came into their possession with the remainder of the conquered provinoes. A 
few days after the capture of Dehli Colonel Burn occupied Sah4ranpur. He 
had, however, hardly reached it when the Sikhs were again on the border.^ 
Lieuteaant Birch with a party of najibs pushed on to watch the fords while 
reinforcements were asked for from Dehli. Colonel James Skinner with a 
atrong detachment of some 800 irregular horse crossed the Jumna lower down 
amd completely surprised the enemy (February, 1804), routing them with 
great loss. Posts were, then, established along the Jumna and a battalion of 
the Begam^s from Sardhana occupied Ohilk4ua. But the Sikh sard4rs tendered 
their submission and all was peace for a time. In September, Colonel Ochter- 
lony recalled the troops at Sah4ranpur to aid in the defence of Dehli, then 
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threatened by Holkar’s adopted son Hamath. The entire Dmib rose in their 
rear, and in October, 1804, Sher Singh of Burhiya and Rai Singh led tho 
last great Sikh expedition across the Jumna by Rjijghat opposite Sultaiipur, 
(13th October). The Sikh chiefs were not inclined to give up their claims to 
rdki and kamhli from the Du4b without a struggle, and, notwithstanding their 
submission in March, were prepared to take advantage of the opportunity 
afforded by the advance of Holkar’s forces in October to vindicate their alleged 
rights. They inarched down by Damjhera, where a skirmish is said to havo 
taken place, and thence by Chilk4na, where tho Sayyids offered some feeble re¬ 
sistance. In Sultdnpur the house of an old servant of tho Sikhs alone escaped 
destruction, and as they approached Saharanpur, tho Collector (Mr. Guthrie) 
was obliged to shut himself up in the old fort known as the Kila Ahmad- 
abadi with his records and treasure. 


(Jolonel Burn, on hearing of the advance of tho Sikhs, set out from Dehli, 
on the 25th October, with the 2nd battalion, 14th 

Action ncjar Shamli. ui-r r- , j 

IN.I., a battalion ot irregulars under Captain 

Harriott and six guns (one 18-pounder, one 12-pound0r and four 6-poundors) 

and was passing on rapidly to the relief of Saharanpur, when he was overtaken 

by the Marhatta cavalry near Kandhla. Jaswant Rao Holkar with a large 

force of horse had escaped from Dehli with the determination of cutting off the 

small force destined for tho relief of Mr. Guthrie. Tho subsequent fight is 

thus described from official records by Mr. Williams^ After a vain attempt 

to cut his way through tho enemy, whoso swarms were hourly increasing. 

Colonel Burn found himself constrained, on tho morning of the 30th, to occupy 

a small mud fort under the very walls of Shamli, a hostile town, which closed 

its gates against him. The villagers all know the spot well. It was afterwards 

distinguished by one of the most gallant fights, and one of the most cold-blooded 

massacres, that ever happened during the mutiny. His situation was, to all 

appearance, desperate. The detachment amounted to barely 1,500 men, the 

fpree beleaguering it to fully 20,000, without counting a reinforcement of Sikhs, 

and the townspeople showed the same spirit that characterised their conduct 

in later days, not only intercepting supplies and harbouring the enemy within 

their walls, but themselves taking an active part in the assault. Their matchlock- 

men, sheltered by the ramparts, kept up such a deadly fire upon our sepoys 

in tho fort beneath, that they actually did greater execution than Holkar’s 

regulars, putting upwards of one hundred men hors de combat before Colonel 

Burn was relieved by General Lake on the 3rd November. In tho interval, 

the garrison fought with devoted bravery, amid cruel privations. The same 

oaunot be said of the Marhatta host, who vanished at the sight of 

the dust rising along the Dehli road in advance of the British column. 

i Cal. ReY.TLXi., 
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Big episode curiously illustrates the force of hereditary predisposition. Gh4si 
Bitn, the leading J.4t zamind4r of the place, was chiefly instrumental in stop¬ 
ping Colonel Burn’s supplies and otherwise annoying his forces. His son 
Mohar Singh, following in the paternal footsteps, was consequently hanged on 
account of similar achievements during the year 1857. The British commander 
permitted his troops to burn the town as a punitive meaiure. This, we arc 
told, had a most wholesome effect in other quarters. For instance, at Th4aa 
Bhawan, some twelve miles north, ordinarily a hot-bed of disloyalty, Holkar, 
whose first inpulse seems to havo been to effect a junction with the Sikhs in 
Sah4ranpur, met with such an unfriendly reception that he changed his mind 
and doubled back again in a sonth-easterly direction. Meerut was equally 
inhospitable, so he continued his flight southward.” 

Colonel Burn heard at Shanili that one of the Begam’s regiments had res- 
^ ^ cued Mr. Guthrie, who joined the army at Khitauli and 

accompanied tho force to Meerut. As soon as Colonel 
Burn heard of the fall of Dig, lie advanced northwards {18th November) against 
the Sikhs who had now penetrated as far as Sh4mli and Ghafnrgarh in parganah 
Soron. His force consisted of tho 2nd battalion, 14th N.I., the 1st 
battalion of the 2l8t N. I. under Captain Atkins, one battalion of regular in¬ 
fantry, 2.000 Bahrdioh horse under Captain Murray, and a few guns. In two 
days tliey reached Jaula in parganah Biidh4aa, and thence proceeded to Th4ua 
Bhawan, driving out Gurdat Singh of Ladwa, who joined the remainder of the 
Sikhs at Charaon, on tlie banks of the flindan, seven miles west of Deoband. 
Here the enemy chose a strong position, and supported by the Giijars and 
Rdngar Rajputs awaited the advance of the British force. On the 24ih Novem¬ 
ber the Sikhs were attacked and defeated with considerable loss, but owing to 
the cowardice displayed by the irregular horse, the fortunes of the day were 
for a long time doubtful,^ Sber Singh lost a log by a oaunoa-shot, and his old 
i!mcle, Rai Singli, led him off the field to die at Burhiya. In spite of their 
punishment the Sikhs again invaded the district and occupied TWma Bhawan, 
BAmpur, and the neighbourhood of Deoband. Colonel Burn advanoed by Th&na 
Bhawan and attempted to surprise the Sikhs who occupied Tbolu near Bh41a 
in parganah Gangoh, of the Sah4raupur district, on the niglitof the 19ih Deoem* 
ber, 1804, bntwas unsucoessful; for hearing of the approach of the British the 
Sikhs fled by Cbilbina, across the Jumna. Colonel Burn would have followed 
th6m up, but orders were recieved forbidding him to cross fie river. 'Colonel 
Burn mtumed to Sah4ranpur, and early in the foHowiag January drove out 
small parties of Sikhs who had advanoed as far as Muinsifamagar oa a purely 
plundering expedition, 

* See further Cal. Her,, LXl., 346, for a more detailed acoount at this action, In which 
Shaikh Ealan (Oaz., XL, 2!fl,S68) and K&zi Muhammad AU of Manglaur distinguished them^ 
selves on the side of the British. 
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During January the troops were employed in suppressing a disturbance 
which arose in K&ndhla. Mr. Williams writes :—‘^The Jats and Qujars had 
risen at the instigation of Jaswant Rao Holkar and massacred several of tho 

Kamingoi Baniyas, a family abominable to them, be- 
The A zimgirdi disturbance. ^ enjoyed tho twofold advantage of holding 

what were then considered lucrative appointments under Government and of 
also possessing other facilities for amassing money, which tho procedure of the 
civil courts has since enabled them to accumulate with still greater ease. The 
Sadiki Shaikhs, the impoverished descendants of Shaikh Imam Haj of Samana, 
share the credit of having contrived tho conspiracy with tho Raiz&lah Baniyas, 
speculators less prosperous than the K6.nungois. One Aziru, a Musalrnun Gujar, 
supposed at first to have been tho ringleader of the insurgents, gave his name 
to the emeute^ which is styled the ^ A zimgirdi.' Subsequent inquiries shifted 
the chief blame from his shoulders to Uiose of Langir Goshdin, Mahant of Garh 
Goshain, a fort north of R4mpur Kheri, near Kandhla, before which Colonel Burn 
appeared on the 22nd of January, and, after storming it, hung the Mahant on 
tho spot. Two of his Jat associates, Raj Kara of Lisarh and Dhan Singh of 
Harmastpur, fondly imagined that they would get off scot-free by presenting 
themselves in Mr. Guthrie’s kuteherry with an air of injured innocence. 
Their cunning availed them not, for they were instantly seized and likewise 
executed, under a military sentence, close to the scene of their exploits.” 

During the early part of February tho troops were occupied in assisting in the 
collection of the land-revenue and in patrolling tho Jumna until towards the mid¬ 
dle of the month, when nows came of the irruption of Amir Khdn. Colonel 

Burn was then at Tanda, in parganah Chhaprauli of 
the Meerut district, and Begam Sumru had two batta¬ 
lions and eight guns close by at Kut4fia, which she at once reinforced v/^ith the 
bulk of her army. Colonel Burn retired by ThAna Bhawan to Sah&raupur, and 
there received orders to watch the fords of the Ganges and prevent the Pin- 
dArrs from crossing. At this time he took advantage of the proiibred services of 
BhAg Singh of Jhind and BhAi LAI Singh of Kaiihal, and leaving SahAranpur 
under their care marched by Jabarhera, Pur and Tisha to Miranpur, where he 
was joined by Mr. Guthrie. A small body of tho enemy crossed near Shukartar, 
but soon retired, and Colonel Burn proceeded southwards to Garhmukhfcesaf 
while the Collector remained at MirAupur. Towards the end of February, Mr. 
Guthrie proceeded to Fazlgarh, about seven kas from Meerut, and made it his 
head-quarters. He applied to Colonel Burn for a treasury guard, adding—1 
request that it may he understood that I do not apply for a personal guard,” 
though his recent experience at SahAranpur would have fully supported such an 
application. The fact is that, at this time, a jealousy sprang up between the 
military and civil authorities, which showed itself in the former refusing a 
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personal guard to the Collector, while the latter rendered no assistance in obtain¬ 
ing supplies. The cause of this jealousy appears to have been chiefly due to 
the Collector siding witli and expressing the greatest confidence in the loyalty 
of the Bcgara Sumru, whilst Colonel Burn declared that he had good reason to 
know that she was then intriguing with the Sikhs and Marhattas. 

On the 9th March, Gurdat Singh and others again threatened Kdndhla, and, 

on the following day, the native officer at Kair4na 

1605 « 

reported that a body of 4,000 Sikh horse had cross ed 
the Jumna and were plundering in their accustomed manner. It was also said 
that the Sikhs had received two lakhs of rupees from Holkar to assist Amir 
Kh&n. Colonel Burn was beginning a series of reprisals, but was obliged to 
co-operate with the Rohilkhand forces in the pursuit of the Pind&ris, On the 
X2th March Mr. Guthrie wrote that he hoped to hold out in Fazlgarh with a 
small local force, some twenty Moradabad provincials and eighty matchlock- 
men. He had only eight rounds of ammunition per man, but the enemy,” he 
writes have no guns, and can only take it by escalade, to attempt which they 
possess neither courage nor materials.” Still, on the 13th March, the PindAris 
attacked Hdpiir close by, and were it not for the determined resistance offered by 
the tahsfld&r, Ibrdhim Ali (p. 384), would have captured the place and have 
effected a junction with the Sikhs. On the 16th, the Sikhs, to the number 
of 2,000, were in the neighbonrliood of Shdmli, and Gurdat Singh sent word 
that he would join tho invaders on the 17th. One consequence of this was 
that Gurdat Singh’s of Jhanjh&na was attached.^ Raja Ramdaydl Singh 
and the Marhal chief, Muhamdi Khan, were directed to protect the Hardw&r 
fair from the Sikhs, but could send few men, and in consequence many mer¬ 
chants wore plundered. On the 17th, true to his word, Gurdat Singh joined 
the raiders and attacked Thdna Bhawan, but the Sikhs were repulsed by the K&li 
and lost thirty-five men, killed and wounded in the affair. Colonel Bum was about 
to proceed after them when a despatch" was received from Dehli offering an 
amnesty to all the Sikh chiefs with the exception of Gurdat Singh (27th March). 
But the Sikhs did not stay their hands, and, on the 7th April, got as far as Mi- 
r4npur, and on the following day news was received of their having plundered 
a number of villages near Kh&tauli and of straggling parties being seen near 
Fazlgarh and Meerut. Wherever they went they burned the harvest on the 
ground, plundered the villages and levied contributions. But, in the meantime^ 
Colonel Bum was making preparations for carrying the war into the enemy’s 
country, and on the 5th April the British forces crossed the Jumna and sat down 
before Gurdat Singh’s fortified town of Karn&l. B&i Singh, Mahtib Singh and 
others had left the Du&b, while the remaining allies of Gurdat remained about 
seven koi from Fazlgarh, iollecting the harvest and threatening Mr. Guthrie, 
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who said that he could hold the fort for seven days, but had ammunition for no 
longer time. At this time, intelligence was received of the departure from the 
Bikh camp of Shahid KhAn, the nominal subahdar of Sabaranpur on the part of 
Holkar, and of a rAid by a force from Burhiya, the residence of Sher Singh, who 
was mortally wounded at Oharaon. These Burhiya Sikhs occupied Grhdziuddfn- 
nagar, near Saharanpur, which they claimed on an alleged istimrari gmni which 
was subsequently disallowed. The fall of Karn&l effectually put an end to all Sikh 
invasions, and though rumours of the approach of a force from Patiala and 
of llanjit Singh from Lahore were rife in October, no invasion took place. 
As a precautionary measure, however, two battalions and eight guns were sent 
from Sardhana by the Begam to Thiina Bhawan, and one battalion with four guns 
to Meerut, while Colonel Burn occupied Sonpat. The Marhal jdgirs in Muzaf- 
farnagar and Bhanga Singh’s jdgir in Bidauli were subsequently exchanged 
for lands west of the Jumna. Nothing now remains to complete this short 
sketch of local history but the continuation of the acoount of the Sayyids and a 
record of the events of the mutiny, with which I shall now conclude. 

With the advent of the British, many of the Sayyids who had left the district 

returned, but many, and, indeed, most of them, had been 
Sftyyida after the conquest. lu ^ 4.1 ui 4^ xu • 

SO long away that they were unable to prove their title 

to their ancestral lands. The country was certainly at peace and the people 
were again able to leave the walled towns and attend to the cultivation of the 
small villages and their outlying hamlets, and henceforth no one had to fear open 
violence. Bata danger awaited the Sayyids, both the returned emigrants and the 
surviving residents, which, in the words of Mr. Oadell, was more insidious and 
more fatal to them than the old one, and when they fell victims to their own ex- 
^vavagance and our revenue procedure, to the civil courts, and the ever watch¬ 
ful money-lender, they had almost reason to regret the days when they were 
vassals of the Gdjar chief or of Marhatta soldiers, and when the lands that re- 
inained to them were every now and then being desolated by the march of ar¬ 
mies or by Sikh and Rohilla raids.” Though the Gujar chiefs still retained,^ 
for some years, their vast estates under the name of mukararis, the Sayyids 
were almost universally acknowledged as proprietors in the tract in which, before 
the fall of the empire, they had completely established thorns elves. In some 
cases the claims of the village communities were strong enough to demand seri¬ 
ous consideration, yet, as a rule, the Sayyids were restored and the grounds of the 
few exceptions can be clearly traced. The B,ajpdt mukarariddr retained a few 
villages to the south-west; the debateable ground of the Bhukarheri village was 
left with a J&t brotherhood, and here and there the Sayyid rights had succum¬ 
bed to* the Marhattas or the Gujars. 

* Bee Bah&yaapur District, Gazetteer, li, 199. Baja Naln Singh’s nmharan remained intact 
until ISOs (sSedMieCrut Dictfiot) and the Hajput muhwrari was ezohanged for lands in KamSl. 
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The general fiscal history of the district during the earlier settlements has been 

Effect ol the settlemento. “ previous page and under the Sah&ranpur dia- 

trict, and my inteution, here, is only to show how the 
revenue administration has affected the class that once formed the cbaraoteristio 
element of the population, and incidentally with them the Jits, Gdjars, and others. 
Mr. A. Cadell, in one of his manuscript reports, notes that though the lapse, by 
the death of the grantees of the great estates held on a fixed revenue (mukarari) 
had theeff'ect of restoring the old Sayyid families, they no longer held by virtue 
of inheritance only, but in very many cases retained their lands without any de* 
fined or tangible ground for their position as proprietors. Most of the mukararia 
were granted to individuals and not to communities, and in deciding upon the 
pretensions of the respective claimants to the proprietary right there was, on the 
one hand, a single individual or family, and on the other a large and turbulent 
body of Sayyids who, with much show of reason, assorted a right to a share in the 
whole estate. In fact, until quite recent years, the process of weeding out right¬ 
ful owners has been going steadily on and many of the largest Sayyid estates have 
not been acquired by inheritance or even by purchase, but are examples of the 
survival of the fittest or of the least scrupulous of the large communities. In many 
cases the ousted owners have been avenged and the spoiler and the spoiled are 
alike at the mercy of the money-lender, while in others the old quarrel still goes 
on, and even the most well-meaning and considerate landlords have inherited with 
their property an amount of inveterate hatred which is always unpleasant, is 
frequently inconvenient, and is on some occasions dangerous.^’ It is difficult to 
state with accuracy what rights the old communities enjoyed under their Sayyid 
masters, but in old papers both before and after the British rule the names of 
mukaddama or headmen were entered with those of the proprietors, and in times 
of difficulty the persons recorded in these papers were those who were looked 
to for the fiscal management of the village. At the settlement in 1841, numbers 
of villages were settled with the cultivating communities, who wore vested with 
the entire management of ihoir villages; they arranged for the cultivation of the 
land, had complete control over the village site, ponds and waste lairds, built 
bouses, sank wells and planted groves, and the landlord, whether Sayyid or pur¬ 
chaser, received nothing beyond the amount (eighteen per cent, on the assessment) 
fixed as landlord’s profits.” 

At the settlement in 1863, however, a new policy was adopted* Not enjy 
Effect of tbe revuioii of were the landlords restored to their old positipn, bnt 
^ it was gravely recorded in tbe villaffs admiaiatration 

papers which were not attested by the tenants that the very comw^nitios who 
during the period of settlement had exercised eoinplf^e control oyer es^tP 
were not in future to exercise even the minor privileges of planting trees and 
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jfoiUeinent of 1841. Thi^ provision and the judgment of the High Court of those 
Troviucos imposing the penalty of dispossession on the diggingof wells by cul¬ 
tivators proved fatal to many teuaritsj and although in some cases landlords were 
afraid to execute the decrees which they obtained, not a hnv tenants were ous¬ 
ted and a wrong was done which it lias beim found ditTiculty to remedy.” On 
the lapse of Raja Raindaj ars innkarany in 1813, tlie Gujars could show no valid 
claim to most of the villages belonging to it in the district. Many of them be¬ 
longed to the Sayyids, hut they had been long out of possi^ssion, and nearly all 
the villages of tlie Diukarari were settled with the cultivating coinmniiitios, ;ii> I 
die Sayyids got only a few poor estates. But far more fortunate were the 
Bauiyas who had purchased in some cases the rights of Sayyids or could show 
deeds of sale executed by the mukaddams. From tho civil courts the Baniyas 
got all they wanted ; in the revenue courts it seems to have liceu assumed that 
ri'dits on the part of the comm uni ti<"S were ineoinpatible with the Sayyid claims.” 
In one village where tlie remains of buildings erected by the Sayyids showed 
the [)ermaaency of their occupation they were declared to liavc no rights, Imt 
vvliore oven the shadow of a r'glit came by transfer into tho hands of tho Baniya 
diwan of the late Grujar Raja it was u])hekl. 

“ Mr. Cavendish^ a[»poars to have, throughout, taken the part of tlie com¬ 
munities, to have held that the representativo of a 

Mr. A.CaUcirs opinion. - 7 ^ 1 . > xj 

community could alienate ins own rights but not those 

ol the community; but the Mahajans seem to have held their own, and while in 

Gome cases in the search for cultivating landlords even the Cliamars holding land 

in the midst of a weak Jat community wero invested with proprietary riglits, and 

in another Jats who could } oint to a descent of only two and three generations 

from U 10 men who liad settled round thoSayyid fort were proprietors, in others 

the faintest Sayyid claim became niiiinpeachahle when it passed into the hands 

of a Baniya, and the strongest cultivaliug right melted away wlion he resisted 

it. The old communitiis upon wliom were conferred proprietary rights have 

certainly shown themselves right worthy of the favour tliat was shown them ; 

they have held together under no ordinary dilliculties, aiil in a dry uuvvatered 

tract have paid to Govornment assessments which would have been severe 

even under more favourable circumstances. But strong communilics cannot 

always be improvised, and the now, untried communities have jiroveJ unecjual to 

the responsiblities which were imposed upon them and have, in a great measure, 

given way. It would probably have been more in accordance with justice and 

would have secured more general prosperity if tlie rights of both ]parties, the 

former Sayyid owners and the village communities, had been recogni/.cd. The 

Sayyids would then have become talukadirs, whilst tho old village communities 

would have remained in possession of all that they had previously enjoyed.” 

1 Scl. Hev. RccTn* W. P., U22-33, page 84. 
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The rewult of all these measures was that in the north of the eastern parrra- 
naha, Taga, Gujar, Jat and Rajput communities wore 
invested with proprietary rights, wliiist, in exceptional 
('asos, Sayyids were declared proprietors, and the money-lenders wdio had piu 
eliased, in some cases, the rights of Sayyids, and in oti'ers those of the repre¬ 
sentatives of cultivating communities, received, in either (‘ase, the fnllcBt eon- 
sidoration. The rej)rcsentatives of the old Gujar Rajas were allowed to retain 
only those estates to which no adverse ciaiin of any strength was made. To the 
south, Sayyids wore continiietl in full possession of the proprietary right in 
those estates wliich their ancestors had aexpiired To the south-west, Uaj- 
})Uts were coudnuod in the aeqaisitions imuh? by them during the eighteenth 
coutury, and towards tlie south-east, a few Jat communities of long stamling 
were admitted to engage for die Government nivciiue. Inuring the seventy 
years of British ral(\, the ruin of tlie S«ivyids has progressed rapidly y(‘ar by 
year. Extravagunee, litigation, family disscnBiuiis and an utter ret‘klc>sness ^ 
in money matters have distinguished the race. Idle, careless, distiontoiitc^d 
and thriftless, their fate is st aled, and in a lew more years tlie great muss of th<^ 
Sayyids of Barha must sink to the level of the ploiighinan an 1 those who earn 
their bread with the sweat of their brow. 1 now turn to die history of tlu 
mutiny as the next great (ivent deserving rtmord htu-tn 

The history of the mutiny in tliis district presenls ;i marked contrast to the 
a<?oonnt given of the noighhouring district oi' fc^aharan- 
pur. When the outbreak at IMeerut, on the Idth ol' 
May, took place Mr. Berford, the lAIagisIrate of Mn/.udarnagar, was at Saharan- 
pur, and, at once, returned to ]\is district. He was ih n met with the most 
exaggerated reports of a general rising thronghout the Duab, and disturbed and 
bewildered, hastily issued orders that all the public offices should be closed. TIu? 
natural effect of this unwise measure was a general impression that the Briiisli 
rule was siuspenJcd throughout the district, and rumours of the rapid a])proueh 
of mutineer troops gained ground, and in tlie absence of all letters, public and 
The Miiffintrate incap- private, from Meerut, appear to have boon generally 
able of action. believed. Mr. Cerford’s acts strengthened this belief, 

and the courts wore never again opened until the disturbances had ceased. 
Mr. Berford had heard that the prisoners in the jail intended to rise and 
murder the Europeans, spent the night of his arrival in tlie station in hiding 
amongst the peopljB of Sarvvat. As nothing remarkable took place during the 

1 Mr. Grant mentions an instance of their utter carelca 3 ne.sa in money matters. Some fifty 
years ago the Khatauli Sayyids lia<l an agent to whom was intrusted the whole managomeiu of 
their estates. Requiring money for his son’s wedding he cmbcaizled the whole proceeds. The 
Sayyids mortgaged sixteen villagee to a money-lender for Hm. l7,oi)0, ami be sqM his claim to the 
Kawib of Karu&l for Ks. 28,000. Tho Nawdb forcclo.Hcd the mortgage a/id beoame proprietor 
ot the whole of the villages. JSec further Rev. Ucp., h, N. S., 162, and section on transfers 
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li<> rotnriUHl <lie station and cnnsiiKisI wlih Mr . (*. (Ji’ani, wlio had Ijocu 
ivcallod fVoin cainp. Tiro (A tlu*ir drlilMO’a?was an order to all 

tlioofncial (tornmnnit)'to ahnn'lon th n'r l)fm;odows and assenihlc at the fa/isili or 
ofiic (3 ot the nativa) sub-eolluv'tor oi lire iand-vt'vemn'. Tin.' residt sliowod tliat 
there was no neccssitj for this <’(Mirs(3 of aetiorr, i'or- althouoli two bnn^^alows 
were burned diirino; the ni'rht, the Magistrate’s i^iiard were able to beat off a 
body of pluiidenu’s troni Mr. If ’.rlbrd’s lioiise, to \vbi(‘h <he ])arty returned next 
morning. During t]i(3 day tia^ hthsUi wa^ again oeeupiedj Imt the guard 
of (lie 20th N L, profiting by the abscniec of tlu‘ Iniroj'eans^ plundered the 
(i’(‘asuro (Us. 85,000; and were. peMniit(?d to laaii'e nninolcstod though they 
eonid have been pimishe-d wit hout difheult', . To add to tin* confusion, the subah- 
dar of th <3 escort sent an abusive me ;sag(‘to ibe iabsildiir, Sayyid Imdud Husain, 
accusing him of eating pork .ui-l -;la » IbJd l bn iboil, and f(‘arful of the con- 
si'giuaiees, it was resolvaai to parate. M'!*. Jburlbrd (.lisa[)pearcd during (be 
discussion and took rcTiigc^ in ilu- lioiise ei' some 8ayyids at Abupura, wbciice 
ordcM’s were issued for tbe i“eleas(i of the pri-amers in tlK'jailO 

This proctc'eding gave a iinal blow to all appeal anew ol order. The ill-dis- 

nosc'd amongst the inliabitants saw that they could, 
FJTcd ofhis conduct. , , - . . , i i . 

with imj)nnity, commit any (excesses, Unit nobody in- 

ierfnvd with them, and tliat the few men who had })e(‘n ea]>turr‘d wliilo raiding 
in the cily \v<.‘ro now as (re.c* as lhems(‘lv(‘s. Assistcvl by iMr. Berford’s ovvn 
servants, tile labble, at once, commenced t(» linish the piunder o(‘ the tahsfli 
tn^asure and the bungalows, and ibon ]>roeee.liug to the jail, they destroyed the 
barracks and i'(nuoY( 3 d ov(m Uie door-shutteis and the iron rails. .All tlio public 
ofKces w(!re blamed down on the Mtli of May, and Mr. Crrant is decidedly of 
opinion that ilio destruciimi of (he rer-ords was lirouglit about by the Sayyids, 
and that those individuals had spread falsi’ tales of approaching mutineers 
and dakuits to induce the disirict odieials to take sin Iter with them and so get 
tliem out of the way while tlu) work of destruction w<uit on. That much of 
this plundering nnd burning could have been prevented is shown by the fact 
tliat on the 15th May tlie kotwal (Ahmad Husain) or principal police officer of 
tlietoWn, with the assistaneo of the mminted orderlies under Daiid Khan, was by 
himself able to defeat and dispers(‘ a largo body of marauders who liad assem¬ 
bled to plunder the bazars. Fifoam to twenty jirisoners were brought in, but 
appear to have been dismissed without any punishment. From this time to the 
21st Juno no attack nor dakaiti was conimitted or attempted on the town, 
though reports of intended attac k were frequeut. The curnmt work of ihe 
district was left to Mr. 0. Grant, who established small guard-'posl.s on the ])’Ufi- 
<5ipal lines of com miinication, enrolled horse an I foot, and d spaU hed lett ers 
ot encouragement to the principal landholdms. _ 

I * From Mr, R .M. Kdwauls* elHuittl imrrativt;, datod November 4i>, 185S, 
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It was unfortunate tliat Mr, Grant’s sense of discipiino prcventoJ him from 
Murder by the ard Openly resisting the feeble eounscls of his senior officer, 
Cavalry. sooii gave fresh signs of weakness, for when a squad¬ 

ron of the 3rd Light Cavalry signalised tludr arris^al from Meerut by shooting 
a wretched shop-keeper, Mr. Berford accepted the verbal explanation of the prin¬ 
cipal offender without any inquiry as to its truth. With the exception of an 
abortive attempt on the })art of Mr, Berford to escape to Meerut, nothing of 
importance occurred until the 29t]i, when the station was reinforced by a detach¬ 
ment of eighty troopers of the 4th Irregular Cavalry under Jueutenaiit Clarke, 
who was subsequently relievc^d by Lieutenant Smith. The police did nothing 
to assist in keeping order. They appear to have corno to an undc^rstanding with 
the people that neither should interfere with the other. Tliat if the villagers 
permitted the police to remain (juiotly at their stations and draw their pay, the 
villagers might commit what crimes they pleased without any attempt at pre¬ 
vention on their part. Tiie natural result was that violent crimes of all kinds 
were daily, almost hourly, committed throughout the district, not secretly nor by 
night, but openly and at noon day. It is needless naming the chief crimes ; it 
is sufficient to remark that here, as in other parts of the country, tlie Baniyas 
and Mahajans were, in tliC majority of cases, the victims, and fearfully have 
many of them been made to suffer for their ]>rcvious rapacity and avarice.'” 
Parui and Bijiipura u^ere visited and punished, an<i matters were improving until 
the 21st June, when the 4th Irregulars rose and murdered their officer, Lieute¬ 
nant Smith. 


Murder of Lieutenant 
Smith by the 4th Irre¬ 
gulars. 


This outbreak is tlius dcv'^cribed by Mr, R. M. Edwards :—About 3 P. M., 
oti the 21st Jiiue, a caimd-ricler arrived from Shamli ; 
he did not come in by tlio direct road, but passed 
round by the public offices, and entered the lines of the 
4th, and no doubt brought some letter or message to tlie men from their com¬ 
rades stationed at Shamli. lie left again in a short time, and soon aber liis 
departure a trooper went into Mr. Borford’s bungalow, apparently to call Lieu¬ 
tenant Smith, as that officer accompanied him into the linos. Mr. Dalby, head 
clerk, who was in a tent outside the bungalow, saw the arrival and departure 
of the camel-rider, the trooper go to the bungalow, and Lieutenant Smith re¬ 
turned with him, and, at the time, noticed that Lieutenant Smith, who was in the 
habit of visiting the linos every evening, was going to his men at an unusually 
early hour. ShoVtly after the report of a musket was heard, and some natives 
called out that a dog liad been shot. This was, however, almost immediately 
negatived by one of the Magistrate’s chapr4sis, Bishan Singh, who rushed into 
the bungalow, saying that the Adjutant had been shot by his men. The party 
then in the bungalow, viz.^ Mesai’s. Berford and Grant, Mr. Dalby and Mr. 
Butterfield, with their fumilies, at once left it and went to the out-houses in th#* 
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rear oP the house, where the jail-cruard were stationed. The risaldar of the 
cavalry came to Mr. Grant and told him that he had put the man who wounded 
the Adjutant into confinement, and asked that officer to to tl»e bungalow and see 
Lieutenant Smith, who had been brought in then by some dooly-bearers and was 
being attended to by the native doctor. Mr. G rant was aecoinpanying the risaldar, 
when Mr, Butterfield went forward jirul prevented his doing so, saying the men 
meant treachery. Tiie sep(»ys of the jail-guard now said that the whole party 
should at once repair to th(^ tabsil, wliicli they did by a short and unfrequented road, 
{lecoiupanied by the guard, as the cavalry were evidently prepariug to mount, and 
w(UXi beginning to surroiuifl the bungalow. Mr. and Mr*s. Butterfield, vvlien 
lialf way, returned to the bungalow to prociu'e some necessaries forgotten ])y tliorn 
in the hurry of(lej)ai-tiire. These th<‘y managed to secure, and had proceeded some 
distance towai'ds the tabsil, when ]\lr. Butterfield was shot by one of the troopers; 
his wife begg(jd thorn to kill her also, buttlioiigli they threatened her she was left 
uninjured. Mr. Butterfiekrs body was slashed with nine cuts and one hand was 
cut oft on acconntof the ring upon it. The |)arty reached thctalisrl only just in 
time, as several tr*oopers galloped down the main road, with the evident intea- 
tiou of cutting them off’, hut I'eturried on seeing them enter the gate. 

Li(.‘utenant Smith, wh ise first wound w^as not mortal, was put into a dooly 
and was being taken to the tahsil, wluui he was followed by some of the cavalr}'', 
dragged out and murdered. Tiro body was much disfigured by svvor*d cuts 
and one of the hands was cut oft* for the sake of the ring. The bodies of 
Lieutenant Smith and Mr. Buttei’field wotaj i*emove(l th.it night l>y Mr. Dalby’s 
younger brother, and Mr. Kelly, brother of Mrs. Biitterfiehl, to their bunga¬ 
low. They lay there unburied tor two days and two nights, and ivore eventuaJjy 
interred by these two men close to the house. The bodies vv(‘re subsequently 
removed to consecrated ground. About 8 o’clock tlit‘ same evening the whole 
of the 4th came to the tah^^l and asked the sentry what regiment he belonged 
to, and called out to all true Muhammadans to come over and join them, and de¬ 
manded tliat the should bo given up. Tiioy at first insisted that the 

tahsil should be opened in order that they might rob the treasiny and murder 
the Christians. ImdaJ Husain, tahsildar, behaved extremely well, Mr. Grant 
informs me, and distinctly refused to listen to the troo]>ers, though taunted, 
threatened, and abused by them. Dadd Khan, sub-ofticer oi* the mounted 
orderlies, went out to the mutineers and asked them what they wanted. They 
replied, the lives of the Christians. He answered that though the Europeans 
had certainly come to the tahsil they were not there, and if they were he would 
not give them up. They then demanded the treasure. He said ho had nothing 
tn do with the money and no power over it, and re-entered the tahsil, when it 
was settled to give up the amount in the chest, about Rs. 6,000. On receiving 
it, the troopers loft in a body, going round by Abupura with tlie intention, 
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apparently, of discovering whether tlie EuropcauH had again sought refuge tlierr 
and then passed on to Sharnii, where they were joined by th(M*r coinrad(^s. Nohmiy 
attempted to stop or interlere with them. Btdbre tln^ir departure they burned 
Mr. Berford’s bungalow and carried otf Messrs. Grant’s and Berford’s horses. 
The staging bungalow and Mr. 0’Farrell’s bungalow vv(jre burned tlie same 
night.” This outbreak was clearly preconcerted between the cavalry at Muzaf- 
farnagar and those at iShuuili, and had the Europeans been weak enough to trust 
thoinselves to the troopers they would have all sliared the fate of Licjutenant 
ISnnth and Mr. Buttei lield. Lndad Husain’s galbitil conduct has been attributed 
to an intelligent Ibresiglit, but no such cause cun be assigned lor DAiid Khan’s 
staunchness. He was an illiterate, ignorant man, and had actually himself served 
with the mutineers : stranger still, all the mounted orderlies followed his example. 
Another man whose name deserves hon()urai>le mention was Ghaus Muhammad 
Khan, the officer the jail-guard. The conduct of all these men shows what 
might have been done had there Ixurn a few resolEuropean officers at the 
head of affairs, and renders this laimintable episode all tlie more di8grac.elhl to 
the person concerned. On the morning of the 22nd June a bodv of villagers 
attt3m])ted to attack the town, but were driven off by a }>arty of di.striet liorsc and the 
jail-guard. On the ^Gtb, Lienteuant Olarke arrived vvitlui party of theJrd Cavalrv, 
and on the 1st of July Mr. 11. M. Edwards marelied in from Saharan pur with a body 
, of Gurkhas and took charge of the administration of the 

Mr. E. M. Edwards. . . , , 

district. Horeport(3d that on his arrival he found the 

district much disorganized, all work seemed to have been long suspended, and 
even Government servants, with whom bad been found largo sums of money 
plundered from the treasury, were not only unpunished but had b(xm permitted 
to remain in Gov(*rnincnt employ. Tlie collecting establishment was in exist¬ 
ence, but not the least attemjit was ma<ic to collect the land-rovemio. The police 
were also nominally at work, but did nothing but clamour for their pay, and 
there was no money wherewith to settle their claims.” Mr. Edwards^ first efforts 
were principally directed to the restoration of confidence in the civil station, the 
re-establishmimt of the jail, the keeping open the communication on the princi¬ 
pal lines of road, the security of the jiostal service, and the collection of the land 
revenue. In the town of M uzaffarnagar, the shops were all closed and the 
people were accustomed to fly and hide themselves on hearing of the approach of 
marauders. Gradually by the show of a little firmness and common sense confi¬ 
dence was restored. In the district, the sub-collectors of the revenue reported 
that there was no use in attempting its realisation until the fate of Delhi was 
known. Hero, aIso> when the collecting establishment knew that they must 
work or resign, great improvement was effected, and in a short time the revenue 
began to be collected with vigour. Demonstrations wore made in tlie ShArnli 
tahsil and amongst the villages of the Ganges imrgauah ; and by the end of 
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Au<^Bst Ks. 2,70j535 wore rciiiiited to Moerut niter piiyiii^ all the district 
exjionseB, and this, too, witboiii the sacrifice of a siu^lo life and without 
maltreating in any way a single soul.*’ 

A further dotaehinont of Giirkhas arrived townrds ih(‘ cJid oi‘Aiigiist, and 
Unsucccsi^ful afciiuik on about this tim(‘, disturbaiues reconmuMicc/l tliroiigli<)ufc 
rarasuuli. tla^ aistri<!t. The ])r(‘8eijiee oi the troops was called 

for at Shainli, where ditihroii-;es h id octcurre 1 bitlvveeai tlie talisil k: and Mohar 
Singh, the principal Jat landholder ; and IVoin this town Mr. (jrantJial an ex- 
jiedition (September 2nd) against Parasa.u!i in the Kandhla pargaiiah, the resi¬ 
dence of Khaii'iiti Khan, Pindari, a noted rebel. Tiic attack was repulsed and 
the party was obliged to return to Sliamli. This inoveiiient had an unfortunate 
etfect on the state of silfairs. Khairati Kltaii was at oiiee joined by the people 
of Janla, Baraiit and Bijraiil, and drove out the j>oiice from the fort oi* Biidliana, 
where he established his In^ad-ijmiters, iha'iiforeements \v(*re sent to Sluimii and 
the Magistrate himself Imrricid to the spot. Whilst there, nows arrived of a 
rising amongst the Shaikhza 1 alls of Tniina Bhawan, and hourly tidings of fresh 
disturbances all round were received. On the 12th Se[>tember the revenue 
peons wore expelled from Jhanjhana and Kandhla. Disaffection generally 
jirevailod from the line of tlio ITnian going vvostvvards, imdiiding portions of par- 
ganalis Budhana, Sliikarpur, Baghra, and Chartha.val, with tln^ entire purganali 
of Thaua Bhawan and the Jat villages of Shanli, whilst the Kandhla pargamth 
as far as the Jumna Canal and part of Jhanjhaiui was also disturbed.” An 
attack on the Jats of Ka. idhla was determinod n[)C)n, aud on l !io 14th Janla was 
taken after a sharp resistauo', aiid the same night the troops encamped wiiliin 
the fort of Hud I ana. 

During their absence Sliamli (see Sha'mli) was atta(;ke<l by tiio Thaua 
Bhawan insurgents headed by the Kh/i Mafifaib Ali 
aiivl his nc.jiluov liuivat Ali Khan, and was eaj>turod. 
The rebels murdered 113 men in cold bloovi, aud llie I'cioeity of the Musalmans 
was shown by the slaughtering of all who took roruge in the mosque and tem¬ 
ple adjacent to the tahsil. ‘‘They were to a man jut to pieces, even little 
children were slaughtered, and the inner walls of both oditiees wen^ crimsoned 
with blood*” The troops at once proceeded to Thaua Bhawan and attacked 
the town, but were repulsed with the loss of 17 killed and 21 wounded, and 
■were obliged to retire upon Muzaftarnagar, which was again threatened by 
marauders. On the arrival of reinforcements from Meerut, an expedition was 
again led against Thana Bhawan which was evacuated by the onomy, and the 
gates and walls were razed to the ground (see Trana BfIxIWAn). Miihani- 
mad AU Kh4a of Jalalabad was made tahsildfir of Thaua Bhawan, Shfimli was 
re-occupied, aud the foices proce.edod to the Ganges pargaaahs, to operate 
agaiost the troops of the rebel llohilla Na\Yab of Najibabad. With the exception 
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of a smarts kirmish at Mir‘<iii])ur, the o])oraiioiis of the troops in this distrint 
until the end of the disturbances were unmarked by any groat action and iiuiy 
be described in Mr. Edwards’own words:—We were continually kept on the 
move, marching and countermarching up and down the river, by the raj)i(i 
movements of the masses of rebels on the o|)posite bank. Their numbers were 
so greatly superior to ours that wo were obliged to be constantly on the watch, 
as the Ganges had become so low that fords were very numerous, and the river 
line was so extensive that our forces had to be divided into very small detaeli- 
ments. Our police-stations and outlying posts wore several times attackeil 
and destroyed, but the rebels so rapidly rocrossod the river that we never could 
catch them though every exertion was made to do so. These attacks became 
so frequent that all the police posts had to be removed out of the khddlr to the 
high land. The jungle in the khddlr was burned by order of Colonel BriniJ, 
who had been appointed to command in the district. This deprived the enemy 
of the power of approaching our [)Osts in any numbers without being perceived. 
Not a week passed that I did not obtain intelligence of the intention of the 
enemy to cross and make a night attack, and large numbers of them would fre¬ 
quently assemble on the river bunk, but either their courage lailed tliern or those 
were mere demonstrations got up with the view of liarassing and annoying us.” 
Since the mutiny, with the cxcej)tion of the new land settlement, the famine, 
the increase of irrigation and the prevalence of malarious fevers, there are no 
events of interest to record. 

The general sanitary history of the district has already been sufficiently 

sketched in the introduction. Dr. Kirton, the Civil 
Medical history. . t , , -i. i i . 

burgeon, thus summanses the local medical history;— 

The prevailing epidemic diseases are fever, small-pox, dysentery and diarrha*a; 
malarious fever is now (1873) the most common fatal disease amongst the 
people. It assumes mostly the iuterinittont or remittent types, and the attacks 
are followed by enlargements of the spleen anvl liver by tympanitic or dropsical 
swellings and collignative diarrhoea. It is duo to malarious causes and occurs 
with greatest intensity at the end of the rainy season in August, September, 
and October. All classes of the people suffer from it.^ Srnall-pox is common 
in the district, and stands next to fever as a destructive disease amongst the 
people. It occurs all the year through, but spreads to a greater extent during 
the dry hot months of April, May and June than at any other time of the 
year. Outbreaks of small-pox are sometimes preceded by epidemics of measles. 
Diarrhoea and dysentery are also common diseases amongst the people. They 

^ It is right to add that in 1817 »nd 1848 the district was visited by epidemics of malarious fever 
similar to those which devastated it from 1888 to 1873; neither of these can be attributed to the 
canal. In 1817 there was no irrigation from canals, and in 1843 the Ganges canal had not been 
commenced. 
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affect chiefly the lower classes of the population, who subsist on coarse food 
and suffer from exposure. Both affections prevail most frequently during the 
autumn months of the year, when the days are hot and the nights cold. Be¬ 
sides the disorders already mentioned, ophthalmia may bo said to prevail as an 
endemic disease in the district. It appears mostly during the hot months of 
the year, and spreads amongst the inhabitants of large towns, who live for the 
most part in crowded houses. Repeated attacks of this disease lead in many 
instances to partial or total blindness. Some forms of skin disease, and 
Scrofula to a limited extent, also prevail in the district. Mutilated and blind 
persons, whose deformities are to bo attributed to le})rosy and neglected eye- 
disorders, may be s‘On in the large towns. Cholera is not endemic in the dis¬ 
trict, but it may occur as an epidemic disease. In 1861 it visited the district, 
in July and August, after the fliinino. On this occasion its ravages w(^ro con¬ 
fined to towns and villages on the low ground near the river Krishni, to the 
west of the district. The mortality caused by it was considerable. Again in 
1867, in April, cholera was brought into the district by pilgrims from Hard war. 
It did not then spread to any great extent, but occurred mostly along the lines 
of road followed by the pilgrims.” 

Enough has been said regarding the spread of fever in the district both in the 
introduction and under the Meornt district. Tiie figures hereafter given show 
the gradual increase of fever mortality since 1869, audit would appear that 
the disease is now as rapidly disappearing. One result of the special inquiries 
made by Dr. Planck in 1871 was that Government recognized the necessity 
for limiting canal-irrigation in places where the spriug-leveh was close to the 
surface. The return to well-irrigation in such places and the prohibition of 
the cultivation of the high rain-crops near the town-sites have been tried with 
much benefit. The Government practically endorsed the opinions of the Sanitary 
Commissioner (Q. 0. No. 20A. of March 19, 1872,) and wrotoThis disease 
(malarious fever) seems from a considerable induction in tho present inquiry 
to follow canal-irrigation and to prove a connection butvvecn the constitutional 
depression and favef attendant on it and canal-irrigation under those unfavourable 
conditions.” In addition to the schemes already noted as undertaken by Go^^’ern- 
menf for the improvement of the drainage of the swamp-affected lands, other 
projects are in preparation to improve the sanitary conditi(Ui of the district and 
oheok, as faras possible^ the evolution of malaria from the soil. With this view 
it is intistided to dear out the beds of existing water-courses wherever they have 
silted up and open out new channels wherever they may be found necessary. 
Much improvement has been effocted around the civil-station itself and towards 
Shamil, SaWwar, and Bliaiti»w&l. During the year 1871, Government organised 
k mediod eeto^ for the relief of the fever-stricken population of 

tliis^cl^tidcti Eight hospitd assis^^ employed throughout the district 
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under the superintendence of Dr. Kirton, the Civil Surxjeon of MuzalFarnagar, 
from August to October. Temporary dispensaries were opened at BudhAna, 
ShAmli and Jansath; 3,122 cases were treated by these men, of which 2,240 were 
cured ; regarding 758 cases the result is not known, 4 persons died and 110 
remained under treatment at the end of the year. Still, notwithstanding this 
great success, the returns show 4,360 deaths from malarious fever in this district 
during the fever months of August, September, and October. The deaths from 
ail other causes during the same period numbered only 1,174 cases. 

The following table shows the mortuary statistics for eight years from the 
Sanitary Commissioner’s report: — 


Year. 

Fever. 

Small-pox. 

Bowel complaint. 

'o 

O 

Other causes. 

t 

o 

H 

Percentage of d^th to 
1,000 of the population. 

1867, 

»•« 

••• 

fil4 

665 

756 

i 

2,061 

4,865 

13,766 

20-1 

1868, 



4,131 

2,S45 

454 

228 

3,792 

10,960 

16*0 

1869, 



i 

10,541 

1,074 

842 

166 

4,467 

17,090 

25*0 

1870, 

• •• 


16,855 

j 2,966 

• 

160 

I 

4,901 

24,883 

36*45 

1671, 



15,607 

4,832 

1,811 

95 

617 

22,362 

8276 

1872, 


... 

16,794 

1,097 

1,372 

85 

559 

16,657 

23*92 

1873, 



11,982 

8,129 

1,296 

5 

788 

17,150 

84-81 

1874, 

.*• 

••• 

12,966 

877 

1,046 

2 

824 

15,704 

82-76 


Cattle diseases. 


The chief epidemic cattle diseases of the district are rinderpest, foot-and- 
mouth disease and pleuro-pneumonia. Rinderpest 
(mahdmiy chera): symptoms: heat, hard breathing, 
great thirst, twitching of skin, discharge from eyes and nostrils, watery stools 
mixed with blood, great prostration. In fatal cases death ensues between three 
and eight daye. Foot-and-mouth disease (rora^ akrdo^ tephora): symptoms# 
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fever, thirst, eruption in the mouth, swelling of cheeks, sores in the feet, in¬ 
ability to feed, constipation, distended stomach. Duration ten or twenty days 
or more. Pleuro-pneumonia (piphri^ H., lung-disease): symptoms, fever, 
dry cough, difficulty of breathing, loss of appetite, distended nostrils, pain over 
chest on pressure, constipated bowels. In severe cases death may result in a 
few days, in mild cases the progress of the disease is more protracted. These 
diseases are considered contagious, and are known by ditforont names in ditllr- 
ent parts of the district. Rinderpest is the most fataLdiseaso. Foot-and-mouth 
disease is more common than rinderpest, but less fatal. Fleuro-pneumonia is 
least known. Disease amongst cattle prevails mostly in the district towards 
the end of the rainy season. In 1867 it was computed that about ten per cent, 
of the cattle of the district died from disease ; but since that date sickness to 
any great extent amongst cattle has not occurred. 

The practice of medicine as followed by the hakims, or native practitioners, 

is empirical and unscientific. They adhere to the 

Native mcdiciDe. 

humoral pathology of Aristotle, and maintain the doc¬ 
trine that all disorders of the human body arise from beat and cold. In 
accordance with this notion, they prescribe their remedies, but they endeavour 
to keep secret the ingredient of their nostrums. In acute disorders their 
remedies are often inert. Fever is treated by privation of food, followed by 
doses of warm water; and when the fever subsides, rice water and chirayta are 
given. In ophthalmia their remedies often fail, and instances of loss of sight, 
due to their want of knowledge in the treatment of this disease, are common. 
Surgery as practiced by the natives is also crude and somewhat barbarous. For 
external hurts the part is treated with cowdung or turmeric, or contused 
wounds are dressed with plasters made of opium, turmeric, and lime, which 
become hard and are allowed to remain on the part until the wound heals. 
When a limb is wounded the whole of it, instead of the blood-vessel only, is 
compressed to stop the bleeding. They sometimes successfully depress cata¬ 
ract in the eye and extract stone from the bladder but their treatment of 
fractured bones is bad. The splints are slips of bamboo cut much too short, 
and applied so tight as to cause swelling and sometimes mortification. In 
large towns Jarrahs are sometimes met with who can amputate a limb, tie a 


blood-vessel, or excise a tumour.” There is but one Government dispensary 
in the district, that in Muzaffarnagar itself, in which, during the year 1873, 
the nurqiber of in-door patients treated was 226 and the number of out-door 
patients was 5,949. The receipts for the same year amounted to Rs. 3,630, of 
which Ba. 2,618 were contributed by Government, wbile the expenditure amount¬ 
ed to Bs. 3,051. During the year 1873-74 there wore 10,786 vaccine opera¬ 
tions, of which 8,00§ were successful, 1,727 were unsuccessful, and the result in 
1,053 iwes could uot he ascertained. 
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The following list gives the drugs, both indigenous and imported, that arc 
ordinarily used by tlie kabiraj or hakim, (native practitioner of medicine) :— 


Natire name. 

Scientific or common 
name. 

Native name. 

’ Scientific or comm.in 
name. 

A bn us C<''t)Ony), 

. Diospyros melanoxylon. 

Kath, 

Acacia catechu. 

Adrak, 

Ginger. 

Opiiiin. 

Ke.sar (zafran)^ 

Sa.^fron. 

Afnn, 

Kharwa tel, 

Mustiird“ 0 il. 

AjvN^van, 

Luvage. 

Khura*^ii Ajvi»/an, 

. llyoseyamus niger. 

A Isi, 

Flux. 

Kuchila, 

Slrychntvs uux-vomica, 


Catbartocarpua fistula. 

L'bhsan, 

Garlic. 

Amrud, 

Guava. 

J al mircln, 

Red-pepper. 

Anantinul, 

Heinidesmus Indicus. 

Liuintr, 

Cloves. 

Anar, 

Pomegranate. 

Ma. 4 , 

Mtijiiphal, 

Calntropls gigantea. 

Aiu'-un, 

Pimpinella iiivulucratum. 

. Oak gall. 

Aoiila.» 

Emblica offi dnalis. 

Mansil, 

Bjsnlphuret of arsenic. 

ABtrak, 

Styrax officinalis. 

.Met hi. 

Fenugreck. 

Atis, 

A (* 01)111101 lieterophylluni 

Nagiir motba, 

(yyperiis loiiga. 

Ibibiil, 

Acacia Arabiea. 

Nam4 Ir, 

Ammonia hydrochlorua. 

Bttjra, 

Penicillaria spicata. 

Nil. 

Indigo. 

Bnber'H, 

Teimiiialia bellerica. 

Nila tutiya, 

Bines tone: s u 1 p ha t c ot 

Baiberang, 

Myrsiue Africaiia. 


copper. 

Helgiri, 

Aiglo marnu los. 

Nimak, 

Muriate of soda, salt. 

Binaiila, 

Cotton seed 

Nirn. 

Melia azadirachta. 


A coni turn heteropbyllam 

Pal 4 ibed, 

Gentiana kurroo. 

Bo\y 

. Balsamodendron uiyrrha 

a 1 , 

Piper betel. 


(seeds.) 

Papita, 

Strychnoa Ignatii. 

Bwch, 

Acorus calamus. 

Para, 

Quicksilver. 

Oharas, 

Cannabis saliva. 

Patj 4 ^ra, 

Fumaria parr^flora. 

Chjrayta, 

Ophelia chirayta. 

Phitkari, 

Alum. 

Dalehini, 

< ardanioms. 

X^udiua, 

Mint 

Dh€k. 

Butea frondosa (seeds). 

Post, 

Poppyheads. 

Dhaoiya, 

Coriander seed. 

Rai, 

. Mustard. 

Dhatiira, 

fhituraalba. I 


Berheris Asiatica. 

I)hun%| 

Shorea robusta. 

Baskaphr, 

Bichloride of mercury. 

Duoo, 

1 Artemisia lodico. 

Retiri ka to]. 

Castor-oil. 

Elwft, 

Aloes. 

' Bitha, 

Soapnut. 

Gandak, 

Sulphur. 

Saji matti. 

Carbonate of sodat 

Oandabiroza, 

Turjienfinc. 

Sakmfiuiya, 

Convolvulus scammonia. 

Ganja, 

Cannabis sativa. 

S4lib misTi. 

Salep. 

Genda, 

Tftgetca erecta. 

8amm-ul-f4 *, 

White arsenic. 

G hunch, 

Abrus prccatorius. 

Snnna, 

Cassia elongata. 

Gol mircha, 

Black pepper. 

Sankhiya, 

Arsenic. 

Gulkand, 

Coneerve of roses. 

Savifu, 

Custard-apple. 

Har, 

Terminal!A chebala. 

Sarson, 

Mustard. 

Bing, 

Assafoetida. 

Shiugarf, 

Bisulphuret of mercury 


Cardamoms. 

(cinnabar). 

Imlh 

Tamarind. 

Sherkhisli 

«Fraxinus fiaribimdoa. 

Indi fi/an,. 

Cucumis colocynthis. 

Shora, 

' Nitrate of potash. 

isharmtll, 

Aristoloehia In lica. 

Sobagm 

Borax. 

Ispachol, 

Plantago ispagbuta. 

Soh4gi, 

B{l>orate of i^oda. 

Jan ^i^gota, 

Croton tiglinm. 

Sonf, 

I Fmuiculum vulgare. 

Jav4 hfr. 

Opoponax rbironum. 

Soya, 

Anethum sown. 

Jonkh, 

Leech. 

Siipari, 

Acacia citechu. 

K{il4 j Chini, 

I'iper cubeb«4 

Siirma, 

Btilphurct of antimony* 

Kahruba,. 

^tteria Indies,. 

. Tamiku, 

Toba(Co 

Kakn\ 

Cucumis pubescepi. 

= Taroi, 

Litffk aoutanguik.' 


Pharbitis niU 

Ten, 

; Mejoe ciohorE 

Kafiir, 

Camphor. 

TiU, 

^esamnni Xudloum. 

Kaljya 

Chalk. 

Til kl tol. 

Sewnnm oil< 

Kamela, 

Hottlera tmctoria(Eoxb). 

Xisi. 

Linae^. 

Kandari, 

Soilhv Indioft. 

Hsi ka teli 

Linseed oil* 

Kasis, 

Sulphate of iron. 

Us^k, 

Porema amm miaoum- 

Kath karaunja, 

Gnliaodina bonduc. 

' Z»ng4r, 

VbrdigrisoT suhaoehite 
cif colder*. 
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Ailam, 

Baghra or Bagra parganaU, 
Bughrii village, 

Baralsi, 

Barla or Raldr, 

Bat^era or Bascda, 

Begluirazpur, 

Bhainnwal, 

Bhukarheri parganah, 
Bhukarheri village, 
Blmiua-Sanibalhera, 

Bidauli parganah, 

Bidauli village, 

Budhana town, 

Budhana parganah, 

Butrara, 

Charthawal town, 

Charthdwal parganah, 

OhauBana, 

Clihajai, 

Dehra, 

Bharmpiira, 

Gadhi Dubhar or Garhi Dubhar, 
Gaugeru, 

Gordhanpur parganah, 
Gordhanpiir village, 

Giila, 

Harhar, 

Hasanpur, 

Husainpur, 

Ilababda, 

Jalilabad, 


CONTENTS. 


tge. 


Fagt, 

G3n 

Jansath town, 


675 

63C 

Jaiisath parganah, 

• •• 

676 

639 

Jauitt, 


680 

639 

Jauli, 

• •• 

681 

639 

Jhanjhanft' town, 


682 

639 

Jhaujbana piarganah, 


682 

OlO 

Kairaiia town, 


685 

640 

Kairdna parganah, 


687 

64(> 

Kalidna, 


689 

648 

Kandhla town, 


689 

648 

Kaiidhla parganah, 


691 

657 

ivlidtauli town, 

KliUiuli parganah, 


61)3 

661 


694 

661 

Kutesrn, 


7«2 

662 

Jvohari, 


702 

664 

Mansurpur, 


702 

664 

Miianpur, 


703 

665 

Morna, 


703 

667 

Muzaffarnagar town, 
Muzaffarnagar parganah, 


703 

668 

... 

706 

668 

rill Chhapdr 


716 

668 

Pur, 

Kajpur Kalan, 


723 

668 

... 

724 

669 

Saiubalhera, 


724 

669 

8hdhpur, 

... 

724 

672 

Shamil town, 


724 

672 

ShSiuli parganah, 


729 

678 

Sbikarpur, 

Thana Bhawan town, 

• t. 

731 

673 


734 

673 

UTiana Bhawan parganah, 


737 

674 

674 

Tisang, 

— 

740 


Ailam, a village in parganah Kdndhla of the Muzaffarnagar district, is 
distant 30 miles from the civil station, 14 miles from Baraut in the Meerut dis-» 
trict, and 12 miles from Shamli. The population in 18G5 nrrabored 2,700 sonls^ 
of whom the greater portion wore J4ts ; in 1872 there were 3,065 inhabitants. 
There are about 500 mud huts in the village, which is made up of two parts, 
the Patti Khtird or small division^’ and the Patti Kalan or large division/^ 
each of which has a good brick-built house, the residence of the proprietor. 
The site and suburbs are rather low' and much water collects here during the 


the well-water is found at a depth of fourteen feet from the surface, 
which IS about one-half the depth it stood at before the introduction of the 
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emstern Jumna canal now running about a mile to the west. The village is 
a fertile one and the people are induatricrus and appear to bo prosperous. 
Ailam lies on the route from Dohli to SahAranpnr between Baraut in Meerut 
and Shamli in this district, and has an encarnping-ground. The road all through 
is earthen, raised and bridged, but liable to swamp in places in the rains. From 
Ailam to Shamli the road passes close to the left bank of the eastern Jumna 
canal through the lands of Kandhla, Fazilpur, Kandrauli and Latiii, all highly 
cultivated villages. Water is plentiful and supplies are procurable after due 
notice. 

Baghra or Bagra, a parganah in the Muzaffarnagar tabsil of the same 
district, is bounded on the north by parganah Cliarthiivval, on the west and 
north-west by parganalis Th4aa Bhawan and Sbhmli, on the east by parganah 
Muzaffarnagar, and on the south by parganah Shikurpnr. According to the 
census of 1872 this parganah had then a total area of 88 square miles and 282 
acres, of which 66 square miles and 531 acres were under cultivation. The 
area assessed to Government revenue during the same year was 87 square miles 
and 388 acres, of which 66 square miles and 117 acres were cultivated, 11 
square miles and 239 acres were culturable, and 10 square miles and 32 acres 
were barren. The parganah lies between the Kali and the Hindan ; the former 

flows southwards through the eastern portion, and the 
Physical features. . . i i , i . i 

latter just outside the eastern boundary in the same 

direction. The central tract slopes down on either side to these rivers, and 
owing to its position, is cut off from artificial irrigation, and there are but few 
w^clls and tanks. This portion suffered much during the famine of 1860-61, and 
must always give much anxiety in seasons of drought. To the west of the 
Hindan eleven out of nineteen villages are watered from a distributary of the 
eastern Jumna canal. 


The settlement of 1841 was made by Mr. E. Thornton and that of 1862 by 
. Mr. S. N. Martin. It was then found that cultivation 

Fiscal history. i i i i i i j 

had increased during the twenty years of the old 

settlement from 39,434 acres to 42,038, giving an increase of 2,604 acres, or 6*6 

per cent, The old irrigation returns are wanting, but there is reason to believe 

that there has been an increase of irrigation throughout. Out of the 18,895 acres 

irrigated in 1862, 14,012 acres were watered from wells. Mr, Martin found 

the parganah sadly impoverished and the people suffering under a reasonable 

assessment, and though a former Collector (Mr, Edwards) considered Baghra 

fairly prosperous, Mr, Martin was of a different opinion, and writes:—I cannot 

see how it can be well off until some means bo devised for the extension of 

irrigation to the Duab of the Hindan and Kdli rivers,” The landholders at 


present have to contend with the absence of water, so necessary for a sandy, 
arid soil, the absence of a sufficient supply of manure, the WAUi of capital and 
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the desertion of cultivators.^ Drought and the disturbances of 1857 did much 
to bring about the state of depression found in 1861, and the consequerico was 
that a light assessment was found necessary. The transfers that took place 
during the previous sottleinent amounted to 16,494 acres, or over 80 per cent, 
of the entire area. Out of 75 estates only 18 escaped changes of some kind or 
other, and the average pricjo fetched at private sales was less than double the 
annual revenue, a result which would seem to show that the value of property 
has fallen off very much in this parganah, and, as a matter of fact, the existing 
land-holders are much in debt. The agricultural j)opulati()n comprises Juts (both 
Hindu and Miisalmdn), Tagas, Rajputs, Brahmans, Shaikhs, Sayyids and 
ratharis, and there are numerous cultivating communities of «Jats who have no^v 
for iho first time been fairly assessed. The Hindu communities are peaceful 
agriculturists, but when converted to Islam, as many have been in this |)arganah, 
they would appear to become turbulent and idle. Mr. IMartin writes- that any¬ 
thing like severity in the assessment would lead to desertion, to poverty and 
to the increase of crime on the part of the Muhammadan Tagas, Rajputs and 
Jats, all disorderly classes.” 

The following statement shows the statistics of the old and new settlements 

T^na-rcvcniie. and tlie figures given in Mr. Cadell’s review in 1870 : 



Total area. 




Cultivated. 


Kate per acre on 
cultivated area. 

Year. 

Barren. 

Kevenuo- 

free. 

Cultur- 

abie. 

Irrigat¬ 

ed. 

Dry. 

^ Total. 

Revenue 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

A cres. 

A cres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ks. 

Rs. a p. 

1848, ... 
1862, ... 
1870, ... 

65.460 

66.605 

66.606 

7,978 

6,863 

6,467 

1,190 

1,090 

493 

6,868 

7,114 

7,298 

18,896 

19,059 

23,142 

28,288 

39,434 

42,038 

42,347 

86,30.2 

81,691 

82,3‘JI 

2 8 0 

1 )6 U 

1 15 2 


The land-revenue for 1872, according to the census papers, amounted to 
Rs. 82,963 (or with cesses, Rs. 95,926), falling at a rate of Re. 1-7-5 per British 
acre on the total area, at Re. 1-7-8 per acre on the area assessed to Government 
revenue, and at Re. 1-15-0 per acre on the cultivated area. ^ The sum paid by 
cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses during tlio same 3 oar has 
been estimated at Rs. 1,94,376, 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Bagbra contained 48 inhabited 
villages, of which 6 had loss than 200 inhabitants ; 10 
had between 200 and 500; 17 had between 500 and 


BepaUktion^ 


during the famine years, amounted to Ks. 7 971, and the advances from char 
™Dle funds for aid in agriculture to Hs. 2,088. Mr. Keene estimates the number of emigrants 
^om this piirganah alons at 8,687 souls. * Mr. CadeJI recommended only six estates for 

settlement, ® Throughout 1 hsTS given the ceusus figures and percentages as 

recorded and without correction. 
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1,000; 9 had between 1,000 and 2,000; 5 had between 2,000 and 3,000, and 
one had between 3,000 and 5,000. The settlement record show's 75 estates on 
the register in 1?^63. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 44,164 souls (20,013 females), giving 
501 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 33,650 
Hindus, of whom 15,088 w'ere females, and 10,514 Musalmans, amongst 
wdiom 4,925 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst 
the four groat classes, the census shows 2,642 Brahmans, of whom 1,150 
were females ; 958 Rajputs, including 351 females; 2,819 Baniyas (1,272 
females) ; wdiilst the groat mass of the population is included in ‘‘ the other 
castes ’’ of the census returns, which show a total of 27,231 souls, of whom 
12,306 are females. The principal Brahman subdivision found in this parga- 
nah is the Gaur, wdio number 2,605 souls. The Rajputs are chiefly Pundirs and 
the Baniyas belong to the Agarwal (1,703) and Saruugi subdivisions. The 
other castes comprising more than one thousand members in this parganah are 
the Chamur (6,145), Garariya (1,143), Julaha (1,102), Khakrob (1,887), and 
J^t (7,350). Representatives of nearly all the other castes common to the dis¬ 
trict are also found. Amongst the Musalmans, Sayyids number 524, Path/ms 
263, and Shaikhs 9,398. 

The occupations of the pcjople are showm in the statistics collec<^ed at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
ago), 352 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 1,551 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
W'ater-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,373 in commerce, in buy¬ 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods; 5,921 in agricultural operations ; 2,485 in industrial occu¬ 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 3,129 persons returned as labour¬ 
ers and 534 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres¬ 
pective of age or se:^, the same returns give 998 as landholders, 13,025 as cul¬ 
tivators, and 30,141 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 959 males 
as able to read and Avrite out of a total male population numbering 24,151 
souls. 


Bagbra is an old Akbari parganah. The name is said to be derived from 
one Raja Bag or Bagra. Prithir4j, also, held possession of this parganah, of 
w'hich the records in the kandagos’ possession are said to date from 985 A.D« 
Under the Mughals it was absorbed in the Dehli Sabah. Later still a great portion 
of it formed part of the Sardhana jdyir. The alterations of boundary in this 
parganah have been considerable, and numerous exchanges have been made at 
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various times with Badha ia, Chartliawal, and Shikarpar. Jn 181G Baghra hail 
37 villages. In 1840-41 one village was received froin DeobancI and four from 
Tb4na Bhawan, giving together a revenue of Rs. 5,360, and at the same time 
tVvm villages assessed at Bs. 1,400 were transferred to Deoband. 

Baghba, a village in the parganah of the same name in the Muzaffarnagai* 
district, is distant 8 miles from the civil station. The population in 1872 
numbered 4,158 souls. This village gives its name to the j)arganah within wlii^-h 
it is situated. There is a police-station and a branch post-office here, and a market 
on Wednesdays. 

Baua'lsi, a village in parganah Chartbawal of the Muzaffarnagar district, 
is distant 13 miles from the civil station. In 1865 tliere were 1,650 inhabitants, 
and in 1872 tho numbers were 1,559, cliicdy R ijp’'its. The site is raised, espe¬ 
cially on tbo east, where a natural draimge line leads to the Ilindan, distant 
about two miles to the east ; the Krishni ILmvs at about the same distance to tho 
west. The well-water in the uj)per part of the village is found at a depth of 
25 feet from the surface, and in the lower })art at 14 feet, rising to 8 in the 
rains. The Kalarpur distributary of the eastern Jumna canal furnislios water 
for irrigation, and a cut has b(;on ni ide from it to the north of the village to 
carry off the superfluous moisture to tho Hindan drainage lino already men¬ 
tioned. The village has suflered much from fever and small-pox, enhanced no 
doubt by its filthy condition, for, formerly, dung-heaps and open water-holes 
were common. Bar4lsi possesses a good school, which is very fairly attended. 
Tiio road from the civil station to Tfiana Bhawan passes through tho village lands. 

Babla or Bal4r, a village in parganah Pur Chhaptir of tho Muzaffarnagar 
district, is distant 9 miles from the civil station. The population in 1872 num¬ 
bered 2,658 souls, chiefly Tag is, both Hindu ami MusalmAn. There is a police 
out-post here. The village is divided into five pattis, and its former fiscal his¬ 
tory is given by Mr. Cavendish in Sel. Records, N.-W. P,, 1822-33, p. 85, and 
Board’s Records, 10th January, 1825, Nos. 2-4. 

Baheea or Buseda, a village in parganah Piir CbhapAr of the Muzaffarna¬ 
gar district, is distant 11 miles from the civil station. The population in 1865 
numbered 3,839 souls, and in 1872 there were 3,832 inhabit^ints, chiefly Jdts. 
Basera is a prosperous agricultural village, and when compared with others in 
the district is tolerably well kept. There are about 800 mud houses in the 
village and about 30 shops. The well-water is good and is found at a deptli of 
33 feet from the surface; before the introduction of the catuil it was 48 feet from 
the surface. This village formerly belonged to the BArha Sayyids and fell out 
of their possession during the Pathaii rule. It subsequen ly Ibrmod a part of 
iJie mukarari of Riya EUmday&l of Landhaura, and, in 1813, the cultivating body 
inirestpd witli the proprietary rights. They, however, soon broke down 
inew r^iponsibiHiies, and Basera passed from their hands. 
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BEGHARAZPtJR, a small village in parganah Khatauli of the Mnzaffar- 
nagar district, is distant 6| miles from the civil station. The po])ulatioa in 
1872 numbered onty 415 souls, and there is a police out-post here. This villuiro 
is a station of tho Great Trigonometrical Survey, and lies in lat. 29**-22'-35" 
and long. 77®-44'-29", at an elevation of 865*94 feet above the level of 
tho sea. The upper markstone of the survey station is fifty feet above tho 
level of the ground. It stands on one of the sand mounds common in this part 
of the Dmib, and is close to the high road leading from Meerut to Muzaffarnagar. 
The small village of Begharazpur li(\s O i) miles to the nonh“west of the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey station, Jaroda to the north-north-west, 1*8 miles, and 
Mansiirpur to the east, 2*8 miles. The height was deduced from the spirit-levelling 
operations of tho survey. The village is included in the drainage operations 
now being carried out in connection with the Mnzatfarnagar drainage scheme. 

Bhainsvva'l, a large village in parganah Slnunli of the Muzatfarnagar district, 
is distant 27 miles from the civil station. The population in 1865 numbered 
3,120 souls, and in 1872 there were 3,004 inhabitants. There are over one 
hundred substantial brick-built houses in Bhainswal, ehiefiy owned by Juts, 

Brahmans, and Baniyas. The site is very low and 
The site. , . i i i. i if, r 

almost depressed, and lies close to and on the west or 

the main channel of the eastern Jumna canal. The water in the wells is found 
&t a depth of about eight feet from tho surfac(^ and in the rains is almost at the 
surface. There is no roadway through the village: one reaches about half way, 
and another all round it, and the lanes conne<^dcd with them are very narrow, 
tortuous and uneven. To the east a canal distributary raised to five feet runs 
to the south, and higher up, on the west, another, and a third a little farther on. 
On all other sides there are extensive water-holes. Some years ago a cutting 
was made on the west to carry off the superfluous drainage from the Jhandcri 
jhil into the K&tha Nadi. This cutting runs from north-east to south-west; 
it passes the site about fifty yards to tho west, but requires cleaning out. In 
the rains, the entire village is nearly surrounded by water, and there has been 
much sickness from malarious fever and its consequence, spleen disease and 
impotency. The rain-fall, as recorded by the canal authorities has been as fol¬ 
lows 1866-67, 16*6 inches; 1867-68, 28*0 ; 1868-69, 13*4; 1869-70, 13'5 ; 
1870*71, 39’3 ; 1871-72, 40*8 ; and 1872-73, 28*8 inches. There is some trade 
in sugar refining in the village and much mtinji rice cultivation around the 
site* In the centre Is a mound of earth about 30 feet high, now the scene of a 
mela or religious festival, and said to contain the grave of Fir Gh&ib, the founder, 
who used to house his cattle there when all around was covered with water. 
(See Outcliffe’s Report, App, ^lii) There is a branch pcst-ofiSoe hem 

BuuKARHfCRi, a parganah of the J&nsath tahsil of the Muzaffarnagar dis¬ 
trict, is bounded on the north by pargaaahs P6r OhbapAr aincl Qordhanptt**; 
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tl)e went hy parganah Muzaffarnagar, on the east by the river Ganges, and on the 
Koiitli and south-west by parganahs Jansath and Bliuuia Sambalhera. Accord- 
in o- to the census of 1872 tin's parganah had, tlien, a total area of 128 square 
miles and acres, of which 77 square miles and (>02 acres were under cultiva¬ 
tion The area assessed to Government revenue during the same year was 122 
square miles and 435 acres, of which 72 square miles aud 435 acres were cuLi- 
vated, 31 square miles aud 64 acres were culturahlo, aud 18 square miles 
aud 632 acres were barren. 

Bhukarheri forms the central portion of the eastern division of the district. 

The Ganges canal runs from north to south through 
General appearance. • i n /. m , 

the inKldlc ol ilie western ])ortion of the parganah and 
supplies abundance of water. Formerly the distance of water from ilie surface 
was so great that irrigation was almost unknown, and tlio few fiehls that received 
water w^ore almost without exception situated to the south of the parganah. Tlic 
depth of water from tlie surfacio, seldom less than 60 feet, renders ’well-sinking 
difhoult and expensive, and in the south-east corner of the parganah the ab¬ 
sence of wells has prevented the eflectual location of tenants in several estates. 
Equally with the depth of water, the prevalence of sand is characteristic of the 
parganah. The sand-ridges run with marked regularity Irom north to south 
and are so numerous that seven distinct lines can be traced through the upland, 
which in no place exceeds ton miles in breadth. The highest ridges are on 
the west and are continuations of the Piir Chhapdr sand-hills ; to the east they 
are lower and more level, and are only left nnirrigated bacauso they are poor, 
and until more careful cultivation brings them to the state in which irrigation 
trill prove remunerative. On either side of the sand, the land slopes down in 
sandy loam to the loamy patches in the depressions between the ridges. The 
position of these sand-ridges has mainly doterTuined the distribution into circles 
for tlie purposes of assessment. Wr C.id.dl made throe circles in the uplands ; 
the third and worst contained the villages amongst the high western sand-hills 
cultivated by careless Sayyids and thriftless Gujars, and nine villages along the 
upland bank overlooking the Ganges valley occupying a tract about seven miles 
in length by two to three miles in breadth. From Shukartar to the southern 
boundary of this latter tract there is only one well in the upland which sim- 
plies drinking water for two villages. The other petty hamlets are dependent on 
the canal distributaries, and on wells in the Ganges valley when the canal is 
closed* Under such circumstances, it is not remarkable that farming is careless, 
iiud the eultivatora comprise resident Gujars and so-called Chauhdns and tenants 
of other classes only from distant villages The second circle of villages comprises 
those lying to the west of the canal and to the east of the third of the western 
lines of sand-hills* The three ridges of sand to the west of the parganah run 
close toi^thor, and except to the extreme north there is little good land between 
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them, bat to the east of the third ridge, the land slopes away into a tolerably 
fertile plain through the midst of which runs the Ganges canal. To the south 
of the parganah the lauds around Tisha, the five estates in the extreme south, 
Bhukarhori in the north-east, and five other villages in its neighl)ourhood have 
been placed in the first class. The estates to the east, west and north of tlio first 
circle and to the east and west between the first and third circles have been plaeed 
in the second circle. Although in several instances defective irrigation has been 
the cause of placing otherwise good estates in the second-class, there are in most 
cases other and sufficient reasons for altering the classification followed in 1841. 

The villages bordering upon the hhdilir of tlie Ganges possess a strip of 

The ravincB of the up- gradually deteriorate as they approaelj 

land ridge. ravines which break the descent from the uplands 

to the edge of the khddir. “ Even in the inhospitable ravim^s of the Giing(‘8, 
villages may be found dotted at intervals of two or three miles; thouo:h, in 
these wild situations, the shade of trees is almost unknown, pure water is scarcc\ 
and the children are exposed to constant risk from the incursions of wolves. 
The pastures of the kluidir are as accessible on the one side as the high arable 
table-land on the other, and the inhabitants can combine their more congenial 
occupation of herding cattle with the enforced task of agriculture. By numer¬ 
ous passes winding through the openings in tlie ujdand bank the lowlands of the 
Ganges itself is reached which exhibit a far strotcliing level tract of a rich brown, 
variegated here and there with green patches and shining streams, the whole 
tipped by the broader line of the Ganges. Such is the appearance which the khddiv 
wears in the cold season. Trees are scarce, and by this time of year the grass has 
lost its verdure and put on tlie brown tint which characterises the whole tract. 
Only by rising crops or by reedy patches are spots of brighter colour presented 
to the eye. The soil, though not so deep or strong as that of the high hind, 
possesses the vigour of freshness, as new land is being brought under the plough 
every year, and the disproportionately small number of inhabitants, occasioned 
by the difficulty of inducing them to settle, allows of an almost annual change 
in the land selected for cultivation* Tlie crops are, therefoi^ on the whole, 
good, though the numerous risks to which they are exposed from inuncjation, 
the ravages of wild animals, and the unsettled habits of the cultivators, often 
render the returns from these estates a mere matter of specnlation.” The 
Ganges approaches to within a few hundred yards of the ravines about the 
centre of the pargadah and divides the khddir into two portions. The southeru 
has been described above. The northern portion contains the great Jogawfila 
jhil and the tracts affected by percolation from the Soliini river. 

The settlement under Regulation IX- of 18il3 of this parganah was made 


fiscal history. 


by Mr. Elliot iu Meerut. Tbe revision of J863 was 
effected by Mr. 0, Grant, ^t when th® result of a 
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fiu’iljor invostigation mado witli regard to the question of a permanent settle- 
joent heeamo known, Mr. Grant’s assessment was condemned as unduly low, 
and Mr. A. Cadell was appointed to revise the settlement of the Ujdand portions 
of the parganalt. His work was completed in 1874. The following statement 
shows the statistics of area of the three revisions :—- 
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Mr. Cadeirs revision of J872 extended to the ujdands only. The figures 
for 1875 distinguish the lowlands attached to the upland villages on the edge 
of the hangar and the total area of 64,577 acres is the area dealt wdth in this 
notice. The lowland area oi* 13,426 acres refers to villages lying wholly within 
the khddir. The soils of the uj)land area at Mr. Cadelfs revision are given at 
page 351. 

In the same area, the kharif crops occupied 58*7 per cent, of the total area, 
and amongst them sugar-cane covei ed 5*5 per cent, 
of the same area; cotton, 3*7 ; munji or fine rice, 5*7; 
urdf 10; and bdjra^ 18*7 per cent. In the rabi^ wheat covered 22*3 per cent, 
of the total area besides 1*6 per cent, as a dofadi or extra crop ; barley, 12*7; 
gram, 2*7 ; and gojai or mixed barley and wheat, 3 per cent. In this par- 
ganah, the miinji variety of rice is treated as quite equal to sugar-cane in import- 
a-nce, and where cash rents are taken, land sown with munji often brings one- 
third, a higher rent than that which is paid for land which is ordinarily planted with 
oaiie. Midnji ia followed by cane and cotton in rotation, and in the cold-weather 
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Transfers. 


by wheat and ^rani, so that U clearly occupies the best land. In 1841, sugar-cane 
occupied 4 per cent of the cultivated area ; cotton, 2 ; wlieat, 20 ; and bai'ley, 10 
per cent. During the currency of the past settleniem (1841-60) land sold at very 
low rates, owing, it is said, to a combination amongst capitalists, but since 18<);> 
prices have ruled at from 25 to 33 years' purchase on the land-revenue. Be¬ 
tween 1842 and 1870, the transfers by private sale amounted tx> 19*4 per cent, 
of the total area, by public sale to 24 2 per cent., and by mortgage to 10*3 per 

cent., details of which have been given in the district 
notice. Throughout, the tendency has been to aecuniu- 
late the land in the hands of a few owners. During the past thirty years both 
cultivation and irrigation has increased enormously : the former by 11,493 acres, 
or 33 per cent., and the latter by 24,444 acres, or 152 times as much as was 
watered before the opening of the canal. And this increase has taken place 
in the uplands alone; in the k/iddir^ irrigation is unimportant and has fallen olf 
rather than increased. Much of the increase in cultivation is due to the largo 
amount of land lying untilled in 1840, owing to the great drought of 1837-38. 
Here, however, a drought no longer means starvation, loss of cattle and disper¬ 
sion of cultivators, but a season of largo profits and increased agricultural pros¬ 
perity, nor docs it involve any serious diminution of the cultivated area. 

The rent-rates assumed by Mr. Cadell for each of 
bis circles were as follows : — 


Bent-rates. 
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3 6 0 

3 0 0 

2 4 0 

2 0 0 

1 11 0 

1 5 0 

1 6 0 

1 0 6 
0 13 6 


These rates slightly modified for the estates cultivated by Sayyids and Gi^ars 
and applied to the soil areas gave a rent-roll of lls. 1,48,385 for the uplands. 
The assumed rental in 1841 was Rs, 73, 958, and in 1863 was Rs* 1,31,232. 
The full rates, in 187 2, without regard to the caste or character of the tenants, give 
a rental of Rs. 1,58,182. These figures would point to a revenue at half assets of 
between Rs. 75,000, and Rs. 80,000 and the revenue actually assessed amounted 
to Rs. 74,311. The settlement of the uplands for a series of years has been 
sanctioned and came into force from 1873-74, while an annual settlement for 
the fourteen estates in the khddir has been recommended for adoption. On the 
whole Mr. Cadell thinks that had not canal irrigation been extended to this 
parganah no increase over the demand of 1841 could be made, for no increase 
in the population or cultivation could have been counted upon* He would 
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estimate the increase of the assets duo to the Ganges canal in Bhukarheri at 
J{s, 50,(>00, being at the rate of Rs. 2 per acre; one-luilf of which lias 
hitherto gone into the owner’s pocket, but now that an owner’s rate has been 
imposed, this will form a portion of the regular revenue due to canals. Six 
villages lying in the khddir to the north and east of the Soldui have been in¬ 
corporated with the choel circle ol Gordharipur, and the assessment of the :‘'e- 
inaiuing khdiltr estates has been lowered from Hs. 4,609 to Rs. 3,750, or by 
Us. 859. The parganali formerly belonged, for the most part, to the Sayyids 
of tlif 5 Chliatraiiri clan, who rose to erniiKaice on the ruin of their brethren of 
th( Tilvinpuri branch in the reign of Muhammad Shall. The southern portion 
of tlie parganah was no doubt an early acquisition of the clan, but until 
a comparatively recent period rlio »Iats and Tagas lield their own in the 
nortli, and in this portion of the parganah the Sayyils claimed as }mr- 
chasers of the riglits of others. In tlie days of anarchy their position in the 
north was precarious, and the Jats of BImkarlieri and Helra attained to consi¬ 
derable power under the Pathans. Although, on tln^ British occupation, the 
Sayyids recovered all or near all their oM possessions, they were too much 
weakened to retain them, and even before 1803 many estates had left their hands. 


or the 49 estates hi the uj)hinds nine were held by others than Sayyids in 1803, 
and within eight years of the conquest three estates were sold to the money¬ 
lenders of Landhaura lor less than one year's revenue; and one estate, now 
valued at Rs. 60,000, was sold to tlie Sayyids of Jauli at the same time, and for 
th(i same (auise, for Rs. 300; a tilth estate was mortgaged and was never reco¬ 
vered, and throe more estates were mortgaged. By 1829-30 capitalists hud 
Jfomod a footing as mortgagees in nearly every Sayyid villagt^ in the north 
and west of the parganah. To the south, the powerl'ul inukararuldrs were 
able to trample out the rights of their poorer brethren, and, on the whole, the 
tendency continued to accumulate the laud in tlie hands of a lew persons. 

In many instances the cause for this state ol' affairs can bo traced to the 
pressure of the Government demand. Mr. Oadell writes :—A comparison of 
the assessments, village by village^ during the second settlement, 1808-09 to 
1810-11, with those fixed by Mr. Thornton in 1841 leads mo to think tluit 


Causes for transfers 15 estates out of the 49 now in the parganah the 

earlier assessments must have been heavy, and in 10 
of these extremely heavy. One of these estates was transferred before the 
beginning of our rule, four within eight years of its commencement and three 


more within twelve, while in all the rest, with the exception of two, trans¬ 
fers more or less complete took place before 1237 fasli (1829-30); the 
bulk of the transfers however, especially in more recent times, have been 
due to causes very different from the incidtmee of the Qo\ eminent demand, 
t is true, no doubt, that in a dry [larganah, in which well irrigation was almost 
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unknown, and in which, therefore, before the ojiening of the canal the effects of 
constantly recurring droughts were felt in their full severity, a moderate assess- 
meat might in bad seasons, or after a succc'^siori of bad seasons, press most 
heavily upon the proprietary body. But independent of all other considerations, 
tlie reickless extravagance of Sayyid owners was of itself quite sufficient to 
occasion the numorons transfers of property which have taken place in the 
parganah, and transfers still coutinue notwithstanding the extremely moderate 
assessment now in force, and will no doubt go on among the cam;oarativeIy 
few petty Sayyid landowners that are left. But whatever may have boon the 
faults of the earlier assessm mts, there can be no doubt that for many years 
this parganah, looked upon as a whole, has been treated with marked consider¬ 
ation Up to 184:1 the revisions of the settloinent have been merely a redistribu¬ 
tion over the various estates of the old demand of the parganah, and even the 
enhanced revenue of 1841 involved an increase of little more than ten per cent 
over that fixed more than 30 years before. Since Mr. Thornton’s settlement 
the Ganges canal has been constructed and a complete change has been made in 
the circumstances of the tract, wlii(^h can hardly he said to have been adequate¬ 
ly represented by the increase of FI'*. 7,750, or Ifi per cent., made to the Govern¬ 
ment demand of this parganali at the settlement in 1863.” In the upland 
portion of the pargaii ih the assessment of 1841 was, on the whole, a fair and 
moderate one, and the increase in 1863 was only on the old mukararis which 
had previously been held on merely nominal assessments. 

The previous assessments of portions of the parganah have beren collected 

by Mr. Cadtdl and exhibit some curious anomalies; 

Previous fiscal history. 

they were as follows :— 
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If the statements of the revenue before the British rule can be trasted, the 
enhancement effected at the first assessments was rapid and considerable and 
accounts in some measure for the transfers which followed the conquest, aud 
for the inability of succeeding officers to raise the revenue.. Some of the ear¬ 
lier assessments are perfectly incomprehensible: thus Bahmatpur paid sixty 
years ago nearly double what was deemed sufficient in 1841 and even in 1863, 
when it, a previously dry^estate, had become fully irrigated. Other estates 
which secured large reductions thirty aud forty years ago will only now, after 
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the great improvement which has taken place, again attain to the revenuo 
which they paid at the very beginning of our rule, whilst others of the best 
J&i townships have paid all along and continue to pay still the high assessments 
with which they came under the British Government. Here as elsewhere, poor 
and outlying estates have profited by the general security to improve and have 
mainly yielded the increase to the revenuo shown above. The enormous re¬ 
venue paid by entirely unirrigated estates shows, in Mr. Cadell’s opinion, that 
population, bringing with it high farming, has a greater effect upon rents than 
any rise which has taken place in prices. Notwithstanding the increase in irri¬ 
gation many estates pay little more rental than that which was collected 
from them sixty years ago, and not two-thirds of the assessment, and all 
ilirough the eastern portion of tho district, backward estates are making 
up with the best villages, while the best estates appear to remain almost 
stationary. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Bhukarheri contained 54 in- 

^ habited sites, of which 16 had less than 200 inhabit- 

Popuiation. ' 

ants ; 14 htid between 200 and 500 ; 13 had between 
500 and 1,000; seven had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; three had between 2,000 
and 3,000; and one had between 3,000 and 5,000. The settlement record 
shows that there were 70 estates in 1863, of which 53 were inhabited and 
17 were uninhabited. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 39,573 souls (17,887 females), giving 
309 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 29,376 
Hindus, of whom 13,097 were females and 10,197 Musalrnuns, amongst 
whom 4,790 wore fem des. Distributing the Hindu population amongst 
the four great classes, the census shows 1,723 Brahmans, of whom 747 
were females; 1,263 Rajputs, including 575 females; 1,303 Baniyas (566 
females); whilst the great mass of the population is included in the other 
castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 25,037^souls, of whom 
11,209 are females. The principal Brahman sub-division found in this par¬ 
ganah is the Gaur, numberiug 1,723 souls. Gaiir Rajputs (1,255) predomi¬ 
nate, and amongst the Baniyas, Agarwiils (1,231) and ttaraugis are the most 
numerous. The other castes having more than one thousand members in this 
Pargan^ are the Kah4r (1,537), Oham4r (7,974), Klmkrob (1,222), J4t (4,629>, 
and G^ar (1,383). Amongst the Musalm4ns, Shaikhs numbered 8,306 souls 
and Sayyids 1,516. A great part of the land at the time of settlement belonged 
^ the Sayyids (25 estates); 14 estates to Mah4jans besides shares, 5 to Jdta, 4 to 
Shaikhs, one to Tagas, and 3 to Bohras. All, except the last, are hereditary 
proprietors* The cultivating population comprised JAts in 19 villages, Qti* 
jars in 10,. Ohanfaitis in Jhojlias in two, Baiy4ra8 in two, and a mixed p6pu- 
***^^1^ ii^ % iwwnnder* 
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The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at tho 

^ . census of 1872. From these it appears that of tho 

Occupations, i i \ ^ 

male adiilt population (not less than 15 years of age), 
294 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and tho like; 1,920 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 882 in commerce, in bny« 
iug, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 5,669 in agricultural operations ; 1,804 in industrial occu^ 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 2,903 persons returned as labour¬ 
ers and 245 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres¬ 
pective of ago or sex, the sam(3 returns give 565 as landholders; 14,447 as 
cultivators, and 24,561 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul¬ 
ture. Tho educational statistics, which arc confessedly imperfect, show 841 
males as able to road and write out of a total male population numbering 
21,686 souls. At tho revision of parganah boundaries in 1842, the now par- 
ganah was made up of 40 original estates : five from parganah Muzaffarna- 
gar, one from Jauli, two from Piir Chhapfir, one from the Meerut district, 
and fourteen from Bijnaur. Subsofjuently tho eroding action of the Ganges 
gave five more estates making 70 in all. 

Bhukarheri, a large village in the parganah of the same name in tlio 
Muzaffarnagar district, is distant 15 miles from the civil station. Tho popula¬ 
tion in 1865 numbered 4,649 souls, and in 1872 there were 4,697 inhabitants, 
Tho village of Bhukarheri has a small brick-paved hkzkv and a few good brick 
houses. There are four good wells having water at a depth of 40 feet from 
the surface with a depth of 31 feet in the wells. Around the site there are 
some large excavations which are used as receptacles for refuse, and some 
ruined mud huts serve a similar purpose. There is no external trade, the bazar 
being only sufficient to supply the wants of the small ueighbouring agricultural 
communities. There is a road connecting tho village with Barla and Deoband 
to the north-west and with Bijnaur across the Ganges. Markets are held hero 
every Monday. 

BnifMA-SAMBALHERA, a parganah of the J&nsath tahsil of the Muzaffarna- 
gar district, ig bounded on the north by parganah Bhukarheri, on the west by 
parganah Jdusath, on the east by the Ganges river, and on the south by tho 
Meerut district. According to tho census of 1872 this parganah had, then, 
a total arcA of 131 square miles and 320 acres, of which 70 square miles and 
166 acres were under cultivation. The area assessed to Government revenue 
during tlie same year was 130 square miles and 320 acres, of which 69 square 
miles and 173 acres ware cultivated, 35 square miles and 457 acres were cul- 
turablo, and 25 square miles and 231 acres were barren# 
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Bhiirna-Sambalhora may be divided into two tracts the uplands and the 
twenty-seven estates lying in the khddir or valley of 

General appearance. Ganges. The upland tract is, perhaps, the most 

continuous tract of sand in tho whole district. One broad belt of sand rims 
down from the north, and branching out into two lines- 

Uplands. close to tlie town of MiiYinpur, runs southward until 

the sand plain is reached which extends in an unbroken lino from the sand-hills 
three miles oast of MuzafFarnagar, to the south-eastern boundary of the district. 
This sand plain enters this parganali from the north-west, and nowhere through¬ 
out its whole length is it more extensive. For tho most part, however, the 
sandy area is level, and by slow d«^grees much of it will improve. And if the 
pargauah wdth nearly half its area sand and nearly one-fourth more sandy loam 
is in tliis respect inferior to its neighbours, there is no tract in the district 
which can boast of finer land than the really good soils of tho better villages, 
and there is none in which, notwithstanding the want of irrigation, tho pro¬ 
duce is bettor, tho reiit-rates higher, or the people more industrious and pros¬ 
perous. It is a commonly cx|>ressed matter of wonder among tho Sayyid 
landholders that their ancestors should have chosen for their home so unfer¬ 
tile a corner of Hindustan, but they may console themselves with the reflec¬ 
tion' that the unenviable character of their possessions has probably retarded 
their inevitable displacement by richer men. Tho wealthy purchasers who 
compete to buy land in the neighbouring parganahs liavo as yet shown no 
debire to extoad their acquisitions in this direction, and the principal transfer- 
roes of Sayyid proprietary rights are small mouey-lonclors and traders, for tho 
parganah contains no large cnpitalists of its own, although its principal town, 
Mirinpur, is a or entrepot of trade, where the products of the hills 

and the Tar&i and the rice of Kohilkhaiid are exchanged for the salt of tho 
Panjdb and the grain of the Dudb. It is not, however, necessary to account 
for the settlement here of the Sayyids by supposing any deterioration of soil or 
extension of sandy area of late years, for their destination was decided, in tho 
first instance, more by necessity than by choice. When they came down from 
their temporary homo in Patiala they had not attained the power and distinc¬ 
tion which afterwards fell to their lot, though even then their employments, 
actual or prospective, about the imperial court rendered necessary a residence 
near Dehli. They had neither tho strcngtli nor the influence to ejoofc the 
powerful tribes of Rajputs, Jdts, Gujars, and Mewatis wdio held the more con¬ 
venient localities. In their present docadonco and poverty they are more bur¬ 
dens on the land, which is ill-qualifiod to support them. Nor are their short- 
cotnings reduced in most cases by tho industry and energy of tlie cultivators, 

, u|)}n*(d eatutes have a portion of their area in tho kl dlir aggregatiiiR- some acres 

* constituting the wplar.ds of this notice which is chiefly based on the 

Act c lenient 
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The kh&dir. 


In the sonthern portion, or old Bhuina parganah, there is certainly a fair 
admixture of Jats and Jhojhas; but to the north, in what was the Sam* 
balhera parganah, the tillers of the soil are nearly all of the Giijar class. 
Some of these communities have only barely recovered from the heavy fines 
imposed on them for their disorderly conduct during the disturbances, and 
none combine both the means and the inclination to cultivate properly. 

The khadir, or alluvial tract which borders the right bank of the Ganges 
from the Saharanpur district to Garhmuktesar, in the 
Meerut district, is here,” writes Mr. Grant in 1863, 
from four to six miles broad. To the south it has received considerable 
accessions from the Bijnaur district by the change of course of the Ganges. 
At all times, the treacherous swamps and quicksands, the distance of vil¬ 
lages from each other, the deficiency of a tenacious earth and the expense 
of bricks for houses, the constant inroads of wild animals on the crops, 
and, above all, the discomforts and darigers of the rainy season, will stand 
in the way of the colonization and development of this tnact. The only 
class who disregard these evils and inconveniences are the Bijnaur ChauhAns, 
who are easily attracted by advances of money and favourable terms of rent, but 
as readily disappear on the first appearance of pressure from tlie landlord. They 
are, even, too free from that hereditary feeling of attacbment to the soil which 
is such a millstone round the neck of the upland cultivator, and it is only their 
unsuitability to a more settled mode of life which retains them in this neighbour¬ 
hood. Though many of them are still to be found, tboir numbers wore considerably 
diminished in the mutiny, and the southern part of the khddir is now much deserted. 
Throe large villages were, among others, destroyed and looted by turbulent 
bands of Giijars. Though careless farming and an easily exhausted soil have 
always prevented anything like continuous cultivation in these estates, there was 
once a large, though scattered, area under the plough, and growing prosperity was 
teaching the villagers settled habits. But many of them disappeared, others were 
driven away, and the destruction of the accumulated profits of years has broken 
the tie which might have induced the remainder to cling to their homesteads.” 

**Th0 extraordinary iuoreaso in the number of wild pigs and deer since the 
disarming of the country is an evil which even strong 
measures will not quickly counteract, and the zamindArs 
complain, with what justice cannot be said, that the fertility of the soil has been 
impaired by the recession of the Ganges tp the eastward. Formerly it used to 
flood the whole of this tract, and its waters, going oflF rapidly, left behind them 
a fertilizing deposit* It is, at least, certain that the rice produced on the river 
bank is finer than that grown farther from it. At present, almost the only 
returns from these estates are derived from thatching grasses. Of these, *pannif 
a broad*-blad6d soft grass, is the best. It is also used for making brooms* The 


Wild animals. 
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other kinds are ^pateV a fine needle-shaped soft grass, with a high stalk 
growing from the middle of each tuft; and the universally known ^ kdn$' The 
tall central stalks of the ‘ sarkora,^ called bhindy are used instead of bambus for 
thatching huts ; string for beds is also manufictured from them. But it is a 
universal complaint that of late years thatching grass has not been so much in 
request as formerly. The reason is by some stated to bo the provalonee of the 
custom of tiliug in the cantonment of Meerut since the mutiny, while others 
attribute the slack demand to the universal growth of high grasses along the 
canal banks. Be the cause what it may, the fact is believed to be certain, and, 
except in lands lying on the river immediately opposite Bijnaur, these grasses 
do not generally meet with a ready sale. A few rupees are also made by grant¬ 
ing permission to dig saltpetre. The central and northern portions of the Mddir 
escaped with comparative impunity from the forays of the Giijars. The largo 
estate of Husainpur contained, among other villages, a Gujar settlement known 
as Si41i, the inhabitants of which attacked and partially looted Husainpur, the 
principal place in this neighbourhood, and a halting-place for merchandize on 
the Meerut and Bijnaur road. The northernmost estates, always the best in 
this tract, liave, however, thoroughly regained their former prosperous position.” 

The settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 was made by Sir H. M. Elliot 
, in 1835. The revision in 1863 was made by Mr. 0. 

Piscal history. 

Grant, whose arrangements were disallowed, and Mr. 
A. Cadell was entrusted with the duty of overhauling’’ the entire assessment 
of the upUnd villages, which he completed in 1873-74. The following state¬ 
ment gives the statistics of their revisions :— 


Year. 

Total area. 
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Revenne-free. 

1 
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The figures of 1872 are those of the rent-rato reports and those of 1875 are 
from the final corrected returns, and distinguish the khddir area of the upland 
estates from the uplands proper. As already noted, the marked peculiarity of the 
parganah is the prevalence of sand, which in tho uplands alone covers 47‘7 
per cent, of the dry area, and in tho division of the parganah into circles for tlio 
purposes of assessment, Mr. Oadell made duo reference to the soils,^ the facili¬ 
ties for irrigation, the state of cultivation and tho character of the cultivators. 
His first circle comprised 16 villages, of which ten are mainly cultivated by 
Jilts, one by Jhojhas, and the remaining five adjoin Mirdnpnr. Jats, also, pre¬ 
dominate in nine of the fourteen villages of the second circle, and Gujars in 
two, and in the third circle of 12 villages Giijars cultivate eight and are, as a 
rule, tolerably orderly and, for their caste, industrious. The crop statement 
for the year 1872 gives the kliarif area as 59^ per cent, of the total cultivation, 
and in it cane covered 6*7 per cent, of tho entire cultivated area ; cotton, 3*2 per 
cent.; fodder crops, 6*5; wreZ, 7*3; nioth^ 11*2; and bojra^ 16*7 per cent. In the 
rabi, wheat occupied 16 per cent, of tho total area under the plough ; gram, 3*3 
per cent.; go]ai or mixed wheat and barley, 9*7 per cent.; and barley, 9*2 per 
cent. Another element considered in the assessment was the area of land transfer¬ 
red and the price it fetched. Between 1842and 1871,18,133 acres, amounting to 
22*7 per cent of the total area, wore transferred by private sale ; 10,325 acres, or 
13*1 per cent., by public sale; and 16,227 acres, or 20 per cent., by mortgage, 
giving a total of 55*8 per cent, of tlio total area. In the upland tho price of 
land now averages about twelve times the revenue and has lately been higher 
at public than at private sales, and that this rate is lower than in other par- 
ganahs is chiefly due to the fact of tho high assessment of the best villages, and 
that the other villages are either dry-or are insufficiently irrigated. 

In former days, irrigation was practically unknown, and in the north or 

Sambalhera portion and the villages received from 
IrrigatioiL i i , 

Bhukarhen, irrigation could only have boon practised 

from masonry wells. To tho south-west, however, in a few estates of Bhuma 
and in those transferred from Hastin^ipur, the soil is firm and earthen wells are 
practicable, and the irrigated area reached as much as 1,200 acres in 1835. 
Though the canal has done much for the parganah by means of the Bhukarheri 
rajbaha, it is as yet confined to tho west and south, and some of tho vary best 
land has been left dry. Indeed the canal has done less for this than for any 
other upland parganah in the Ganges-Kdli Du4b. The Aniipshahr branch of 
the canal runs at so low a level that only one small distributary is given out 
from it, but recent extensions will, it is hoped, fully provide for tho wants of the 
whole parganah. In 1872-73 irrigation from canals, according to departmental 
returns, only reached 3^035 acres in this parganah. Still there can be no doubt 

] The soils ate given at page 851 . 
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but that irrigation lias added very initoh to tho productiveness of the tract, while 
in those estates still dry, tho slow increase of population and the advance in valuo 
of agricultural produce have improved tho condition of tho parganah. Tho 
deterioration of tho Ganges khddir has induced the cultivators to devote all their 
energies to the upland estates, which, secure from flooding and tho incursions 
of wild animals, form a fitter investment for capital and labour than ihc once 
fertile but now comparatively worthless valley estates. 

In the upland portion of the parganali, cultivation has increased from 27,557 
^ acres in 1835 to 36,599 acres in 1872, and lias absor- 

bod not only a great portion of the fallow of the set¬ 
tlement in 1835, but has made a substantial inroad on the waste to the extent 
of 8,000 acres, or nearly 30 per cent. Any further progress in this direction must 
be slow, as nearly all tho land now entered as cultiirablo waste is either tho 
worst sand or inarsli-affected fields in the portions of tho upland estates which 
slope down into tho kbadir. The deterioration of those latter lands is marked, 
and is apparently duo to tho improvomont of tho uplands, which has attracted 
to itself all the more industrious classes of cultivators, leaving the khddir pro¬ 
per to the migratory, thriftless Chauhans. Both these causes, with tho addition 
of percolation from the canal, have operated to injure those villages situated on 
the edge of the uj)land which also possess a portion of the khddir. 

The rent-rates assumed by Mr. Cadell for his circles wore as follows :— 



These rates applied to the soil areas give a rental for the uplands of 
Es. 95,246, or lls. 40,470 in excess of the rental of 1835 and Rs. 23,950 in 
excess of tho rental of 1863. Correcting this rental for the higher rates in some 
villages the increase may safely be set down at Rs. 30,000, of which about 
Rs. 10,000 may ho ascribed as due to increased cultivation, Rs. 14,000 to in¬ 
creased irrigation, and the remainder to the rise in prices. The demand indicated 
by this rental was Rs. 47,633, while R8. 45,856 was actually assessed, giving an 
increase of Rs. 10,137 over tho assessment of 1863. The khddir villages were 
assessed at a reduction of Rs* 2,945, or Rs. 7,042 per annum, from 1281 fasli 
(1878*74 A,D). 
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Population. 


According to the census of 1872 parganah Bhuma-Pambalhera contained 46 
inhabited sites, of which 10 had less than 200 inhabit¬ 
ants ; 14 had between 200 and 500 ; 12 had between 
500 and 1,000; seven had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; one had between 2,000 and 
3,000, and one had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town is Mirdnpur with 
5,924 inhabitants. The settlement record shows that there were 82 estates on 
the register in 1862. The total population in 1872 numbered 35,990 souls 
(16,602 females), giving 275 to the square mile. Classified according to reli¬ 
gion, there were 27,190 Hindus, of whom 12,421 were females, and 8,798 Musal- 
mdns, amongst whom 4,181 were females, and there were two Christians. Dis¬ 
tributing the Hindu population amongst the four groat classes, the census shows 
2,047 Brahmans, of whom 937 wore females; 488 Rajputs, including 194 females; 
2,492 Baniyas (1,203 females); whilst the great mass of the population is included 
in the other castes ” of the census returns, which showa total of 22,163 souls, of 
whom 10,087 are females. The priiicip il Brahman subdivision found in this 
parganah is the Gaur (1,760) The Rajputs belong to the Gaur clan (414) and 
the Baniyas to the Agarwal (2,213) and Mahesri subdivisions. Amongst the 
other castes, the following show more than one thousand members in this 
parganah:—Cham4rs, 7,058; Khakrobs, 1,292 ; Jats, 3,154 and Gujars, 2,140. 
Amongst the Musalmdns, Shaikhs number 7,274 and Sayyids show 1,277 souls. 
The distribution of the area amongst the land-owning classes has been given 
in the district notice as well as that of the cultivation amongst the agricultural 
classes. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 451 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 1,587 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 908 in commerce, in buy¬ 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 5,036 in agricultural operations ; 1,660 in industrial occupa¬ 
tions, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 2,235 persons returned as labourers 
and 289 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespec¬ 
tive of age or sex, the same returns give 708 as landholders, 13,147 as culti¬ 
vators, and 22,135 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricuituro. 
The educational statistios, which are confessedly imperfect, show 743 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male papulation numbering 19,388 sonls. 

Bhtoa was an old Akbari parganah, and in the time of Akbar the village of 
Bfaiiima was one of the chief villages of the B4rlia Saad&t. 
For a »bort time, during the British occupation, 


Occni>aiion8. 


BIttory. 
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it was eclipsed by the Giijar village of Babsuma, and in 1842 the parganah 
of Bhiima, which had in 1816 only 13 villages, was added to the Muzatfarnagar 
district and joined to the old Akhari parganah of Samballiera, which in 1816 
comprised 16 villages. At tlie close of the re-arrangemont of boundaries in 
1855 the now parganah was re-constructed as follows :—From parganah Bhu- 
karheri, 14 estates; from Jaiili, 2; from Kliiitauli, 4 ; from Bhutna, 40; 
from Sambalhora, 11; from Hastinupur, in the Meerut district, 5; and from 
Bijnaur 10, making altogether 76 estates. In 1859 two more villages were 
added from Bijnaur by the eroding processes at work on the Ganges ; one has 
since been swept away, one has been added by reclamation, and four by parti¬ 
tion, giving 82 estates iii 1862. 

The parganah owned almost entirely by Sayyids of the Chhatrauri branch 
of the Burba Saadat shared the fortunes of that 

Sayyid lo ea. family, and during the early half of the past 

century attained to a great degree of prosj)erity. Though it contains 
Majhera, the earliest settlement of the Knndliwal branch, these have 
had little influence since the reign of Akbar, and by degrees the Chhatrauris 
overran the parganah, and with the exception of five Knndliwal and two Pathdn 
villages, the whole parganah fell into their hands. During the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, much of their possessions passed avvay into the hands of 
Nain Singh, the Giijar chief of Balisii na, and Ra ndaydl of Landhaura, and diir« 
ing the anarchy that, then pnsvailed many of the Sayyids ded to Kohilkhand 
and Oudh and left tfieir villages to the Giijars, tlio Pafclidn raiders from the east of 
the Ganges, and the Sikh marauders from the west of the Jumna. During tha 
earlier years of British occupation, Nain Singh hold nearly the entire parganah 
in farm, but on his death the villages weim settled with the owners, and, in this 
manner, the Sayyids were restored. Yoar by year, too, tlio Sayyids who had 
emigrated returned, but some, unfortunately, after so long an interval that they 
never recovered the rights in the laud which their ancestors had relinquished^ 
Since the occupation, transfers have been nurnorous and, like as occurred in 
Khatauli and Muzaffarnagar, have been mainly due to the fact that the Sayyids 
have not been able to proportion their expenditure to their altered circumstan¬ 
ces. The assessment, too, in such a dry tract pressed heavily in bad seasons 
and in some cases was very high, but the final enhancement does not seem ta 
have been made uutil the estates had passed out of the hands of their Sayyid 
owners. In 1841, the Sayyids had only suftered severely in 16 villages, andl 
in seven of these the transfers had been by mortgage, and they still possessed 
threo-fonrths of the parganah. 

Notwithstanding the leniency of Sir H. M. Elliot’s assessment in 1835-37,, 
the Sayyid losses daring its currency have been almost as numerous as daring 
the period from the British occupation to 1835. Sayyid extravagance, here aa 

88 
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elsewhere, has led to those transfers and the loss of half the parganah; still the 
wealthier Sayyid families have boon the chief purchasers, and next to them come 
tho Jat cultivating communities, and if these latter had the power of combination 
in addition to the unflaggiug industry which they possess, they might have 
become owners of all tho best estates which have loft tho hands of tho Sayyids; 
as it is thoy have bought shares in five estates and Giijars have bought ono. 
Mr. Cad ell writes :—In future such acquisitions are likely to ho infrequent; the 
purchase of land in good estates is now, as a rule, beyond the power of the most 
well-to-do communities, and capitalists have obtained a footing in so many vil¬ 
lages, that a would-l )0 purchaser lias to fight against tho law of pre-emption as 
well as the enormously euliancod value of land in proportion to a tenant’s pro¬ 
fits. It is hard that an auction-purchaser of a fow months’ or years’ standing 
should be able to bar tho purchase of laiel by a man whoso ancestors have lived 
upon that land for c(3nturies, brit there is no branch of law which has been more 
wrested from its original intention than the law of pro-einption, and in this res¬ 
pect the Jat cultivator is no worse otf than the Sayyid landlord who frequently 
finds preferred to himself in liis own ancestral village the most recent interloper.” 
One marked resuli of the })acification of tho country on the British occupa¬ 
tion, both here and all through the Duab, was tho abandoninont of the central 
fortified village site and the plantation of hamlets all through the area attached to 
the village, and hence a higher standard of cultivation, more manured and irri¬ 
gated land and a permanent ineniaso to the ciilUvating population. No longer 
harried by Sikhs and llohillas, and with the old Sayyid proprietors again 
amongst them, tho people began to bring back tlieir abandoned fields into culti¬ 
vation. As already stated, up to tho second regular settlement, the parganah 
formed a portion of the farm of Naiii Singh, but from that time onwards 
Mr. Cadell has collected the statistics of assessment for portions of tho parganah 
as follows:— 
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6,036 

4,466 

4,628 

4,645 
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7 

... 

• •• 
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4,840 

5,054 

5,168 

6,240 

6 

... 

' 

... 

... 

991 

1,465 

1,952 


From these figures it will be seen that there has been no great or sudden 
enhancement since tho occupation, and any change that there has been is due to 
the equalisation of the revenue in the settled villages and the colonisation and 
improvement of those which were uninliabited at the conquest. The high revenues 
of the J&t villages have not boon increased and are still paid, for now they have 
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become moderate owing to the rise in prices and increase in irrigation. The best 
estates pay much about the same to Government wliicli they did forty or fifty 
years ago, while the bad and poor estates of the time of the conquest are rapidly 
improving and approaching the first rank in the value of their produce. 

BlDAirnr, a parganah of the Sliarnli talisil of the Muzafiarnagar district, is 
bounded on the north by the Sahiiranpur district; on th(3 west by the Jumna 
river, which separates it from the Panjab ; on the east by parganah Jlianjhana, 
and on the south by parganah Kairana. According to ilio consus of 1872 
this parganali had a total area of 86 square miles and 407 aci-cs, of which 38 
square miles and 64 acres were under cultivation. The area assessed to Govern- 
inont revenue during the same year was 81 square miles and 89 acres, of which 
33 square miles and 550 acres were cultivated, 29 square miles and 268 acres 
were culturable, and 17 square miles and 550 acres were barren. 

Bidauli lies in the extreme north-west of the district and has a i)Oculiar eha- 


Pl^ysical featuroa. 


racter of its own. On the west it is subject to inuich 
diluvion from the action of the Jumna. Since the sur¬ 


vey in 1832, six villages have been cut off and added to the Karndl district, and the 
river is annually eating more and more into the parganalP. More than one- 
half of the parganah is enshrouded in thick dhdk ( Dutea frondosa) forests, used 
by the Gujar inhabitants as hiding-places for thomsolvos and stolon cuttle. 
There is no canal irrigation, bat earthen wells can easily be sunk, and cost only 
from two to three rupees in the lands bordering on the Jumna and seven to 
eight rupees more inland. The wells ordinarily last only for one season, but 
sometimes for a year or more. There is little really good soil; the m/saaonly 
forms ten per cent of the culiivated area, the is of an inferior kind, andM«> 
prmlominates. Hence wheat, maize and sugar-cane are poor, and the principal 
crops are jodr, gram, and ootton (ban). The offloresconoo of roll is 

strongly marked in the tracts near the Jumna, and renders largo patches of 
land unculturablo : in a week or ten days it will kill a most luxuriant crop. 
The villagers say that manure is fatal to it, but the use of manure is much neg¬ 
lected in this parganah. The inhabitants are principally Gujars and Rangars, 
with some Sayyids, a few Juts, Rorhs, and Pathans. 

The former settlement was made by Mr. E. Thornton and the new one by 
, Messrs. Colvin and Keene, Mr. Colvin writes: — 

‘‘ Bidauli has long been known as one of the most un- 
satisfactroy parganahs in the district. For many years it has been sutferiug 
from over^assessment, but the troubles of 1857-58 and the famine of 1861 have 
Induced it to a very bad condition. The parganah was once thickly inhabited 
bySayyids, whose descendants still cliitg to it, though impoverished and almost 
b^&ggared^ and there are not wanting signs of its former prosperity. Some village 

* Bee new Set. Rep., pp. 98, 117, 120,125. 
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sites show evident traces of having formed the centres of considerable life ; in 
almost every village is to be found the decaying fort of some decayed family. 
Wells constructed of masonry are abundant; but, while the old wells have 
been neglected, few new ones have been built. There were 929 at the last set¬ 
tlement. There are now 1,030, but 113 have been allowed to fall out of order. 
In 1860-61 there were 294 huchcha wells. Little by little the population has 
sunk away, as the settlement of 1838 became more and more intolerable. Most 
of the Sayyid proprietors have long since declared themselves insolvent, and 
allowed their estates to be made over in farm to the resident villagers. These 
in their turn have absconded; then the village has been farmed by rieighbouriug 
cultivators, who, again, in a year or so have declared themselves unable to meet 
the Government demands; and so, for a longer or shorter period, the village 
has been thrown back into the hands of Government. The inhabitants, findiunr 
that even active cultivation will barely meet the revenue, have, as a rule, ceased to 
interest themselves in agriculture. The Nawub Ahmad Ali Kh.'in of Karnal 
is content to pay the Government demand and see his lands lie waste; while 
Sayyid Mahdi Hasan of Bidauli (lately in the service of the former king of 
Oudh), attempting to induce a better class of cultivators to enter the parganah, 
was met with such resistance by the Qujars and Eangars that, unable to keep 
his J4ts in comfort and security, he was obliged to let them go. Distress, as 
might be expected among such a population, has had its usual effects. The 
Gujars and Eangars, naturally thieves, have been further demoralized by pinch¬ 
ing circumstances. Even the better-disposed classes, such as Sayyid s and Pathdns, 
finding they could scarcely wring out an honest livelihood, have been found to 
enter heartily into the cattle-lifting of their neighbours.” 

Mr. Edwards also, in writing of Bidauli, calls it perhaps the worst in the 

district. The soil is generally bad, and if rain falls in 
Mr. Edwards, . . , 

excess, the crops rot on the ground and the land be¬ 
comes a sticky swamp. If, on the other hand, there is a scarcity of rain, it yields 
no return ; the seeds fail to germinate. * * ^ The settlement, it is evident, 

broke down in several villages at least twelve years ago, since which time village 
has propped up village; and an adjoining community,if thriving,has been called up 
on to aid its sinking neighbours in meeting their engagements. The arrangements 
were loft in the hands of the tahsilddr, who portioned out the lands to be cultivated 
partly among the people of the village, but the greater portion among those of 
the surrounding villages, each being held liable for a quota of the Government 
tevenue. This strange and irregular practice appears to have been generally 
acquiesced in by the people, and it is difficult to see how, without revision, the 
Government revenue could otherwise have been realized, inasmuch as the severity 
of the assessment virtually precluded sale or farming leases. ITobodj would 
have anything to do with villages when there was an annual deficit, where the 
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soil was so inferior that the land which yielded a crop one year must be left fallow 
the next, and where the population was mainly, if not entirely, Gujar, and 
scanty in number.” Mr. Keene notes that the land-revenue in 1862 was quite 
nominal, and the balances showed bow heavily it then pressed upon the people* 
These balances were not due to the drought of 1860-61, for ‘‘ owing partly to 
the scanty population and partly to the faot that there is scarcely any cultivated 
land that is not dependent on the vicissitudes of the seasons, the drought of 
1860-61 did not bear severely on this parganah.” Statistics show that the whole 
difference between the produce-value in an ordinary year and in a year of drought 
did not exceed eight per cent., and this was principally due to the emigration of 
the cultivators. 

The transfers from 1841 to 1861 amounted to 18/270 acres, or over '22 per cent. 

of the total area. Of this Sayyids lost 7,961 acres, 
Transfers. Giijars 2,001 acres,and Rajputs 1,435 acres. The Say- 

yids recovered the greater proportion of their losses, buying in 7,784 acres of tho 
total area transferred. There is not a single mart in the whole parganah, and 
many villages have not only bad roads, but, daring a great part of tho year, 
swollen streams between them and their markets. The area statistics show that 
during the currency of the late settlement cultivation had fallen off by 17 per 
cent, and the assessment was, therefore, lowered by 23 per cent. Some misap¬ 
prehension existed as to whether the term of settlement was ten years or twenty 
years as in the remainder of the district, but it has recently been ruled that twenty 
years should be accepted as the term intended by Government. Tho new assess¬ 
ment has been levied since 1862-63. From Mr. Palmer’s report in 1872 it 
is gratifying to observe that this parganah is improving rapidly. The Gujars 
are now taking to agricultural pursuits, cultivation is increasing in their 
villages, there is less recourse to the money-lenders, sales are infrequent 
and redemptions of mortgage very common. This result justifies the modera¬ 
tion in the Government demand, which has converted a rapidly deteriorating 
tract into on© where every mark of progress is visible. 

The following statement shows the statistics of the land-revenue at the past 
Land-revenuo. and present settlements:— 
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The difference between the census statistics of 1848 and those now given for 
1841 is duo to diluvion caused by the Jumna : the villages transferred to Kartiiil 
being omitt(id from the retunis now given. Cultivation in 1872 reached 
21,726 acres. According to the census, the land-rovenuc for 1872 amounted to 
Rs. 29,286 (or with cesses, Rs. 34,416), falling at a rate of He, 0-8-5 per Bri- 
tish acre on the total area, at Re. 0-9-0 per acre on the area assscssod to Gov¬ 
ernment revenue, and at Re. 1-3-3 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum 
paid by cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses during the same year 


Population. 


has been estimated at Rs. 55,703. 

According to the census of 1872 parganab Bidauli contained 50 inhabited 
sites, of wliich 19 had less tlian 200 inhahitants; 
17 had between 200 and 500; 10 had between 500 and 
1,000; two had between 1,000 and 2,000; one badhei vveoii 2,000 and 3,000; 
and one had between 3,000 and 5,000. The settlement record shows that there 
were 54 estates on the register in 1863. The total population numbered 23,268 
souls (10,371 females) in 1872, giving 267 to the scpiare mile. Classified accord¬ 
ing to religion, there were 13,690 Hindus, of whom 5,960 were females, 
and 9,578 Musalmans, amongst whom 4,411 were females. Distributing tlio 
Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 917 Brah¬ 
mans, of whom 396 w'cre females; 44 Rajputs, including 11 females; 1,199 
Baniyas (545 females); whilst the great mass of the population is included in 
the otl»er cashes” of the census returns, which show a total of 11,530 souls, of 
whom 5,008 are females The principal Brahman sub-division found in this 
parganali is the Gaur, who number 890 souls. The Baniyas are chiefly Agar- 
w41s, and amongst tlie other castes numbering more than 500 members are 
found the following;—Kahiirs, 1,684 ; Chamars, 1,678 ; Malis, 771 ; Klutkrobs, 
1,346 ; Jilts, 1,499 ; and Gujars, 1,450. The Musalmans show Shaikhs, 7,904, 
and Sayyids, 1,166. At the settlement in 1862 the proprietary body comprised 
Gujars, who held 11,656 acres; J&ts, with 6,387 acres; Sayyids, 9,079 acres; 
Pathdns with 1,673 acres; and Tagas, Mahajans, Shaikhz/dahs, Brahmans and 
others with smaller holdings. 

The occu[)ation8 of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 81 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 988 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 497 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 4,174 in agricultural operations; 1,007 in industrial occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, 
and animal. There were 1,185 persdns returned as labourers and 273 as of no 


Occupations, 
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specified occupation. Taking the total p'>j)ulalion, irrespective of age or sex, 
tho sam 3 returiH give 898 as lanJholJens, 10,491 as cn)tiva6ors, and 11,969 as 
engaged in occupations iinoonnoctod witli agricniknre. The oJacational statis¬ 
tics, which are confessoJly iiiipeiTect, show 447 inahis as able to read and wrifo 
out of a total male population Quinbering 12,897 souls. Bidaiili is an old Akbari 
pargauah of the Sah:iraiipiir sirktir, but there Inve been nmneroiis interchanges 
with the adjoining parganahs and several of the villages have boon cut off by 
ihe Jumna and added to Karnal. In 1840-41 two villages were received from 
Nakur and two from Ohaurisat Kheri in the Saharaiipur district 

Bidauli, the chief village of the parganahof the same name in tho Muzaftar- 
nagar district, is distant 3G miles from the civil station. The population in 1872 
numbered 3,663 souls Tiie Chaukuhiri Act (XX. of 1856) is in force in Bidauli 
and supports a village police force numbering eleven men at an annual cost 
of Hs. 636. The total income from all sources in 1872-73 was Rs. 1,657, giving 
an incidence of Re. 0-4-7 per lioad of tho population and Ro. 1-7-9 per house. 
During the same year the number of houses assessed was 713 and tho expendit ure 
was Rs. 1,633. Bidauli lie.s on the route from Meerut to Karnal and is distant 
13 miles from Shamli and 11 miles from Karn41. Tho road from Shamli to 
Bidauli is described under Shamli (g, i\) Hence to Karnal the road parses through 
a country covered with dhdk jungle ; it is tolerably good and crosses an unbridged 
nnla at 2| miles; Manglaura at three miles; thence across the Jumna by a bridge- 
of boats in the dry season and a ferry in the rains. There is a first-class police- 
station and a branch post-office here. Bidauli is the seat of the Jagnori branch of 
the Barba Sayyids, for an account of whom see the district notice under history.” 

Budha'na or Burh^na, a town in tho parganah of the same name in the 
Muzaffarnagar district., is distant 19 miles from Muzaffiiriiag«^r. The population 
in 1847 was 5,559 ; in 1853 was 6,760, and in 1865 was less than 5,000. There 
were 6,162 inhabitants in 1872, of whom 3,867 were Hindus (1,801 females) and 
2,295 were Musalm4ns (1,175 females). This town is situated on tho right bank 
of the Hindan river and contains a fair proportion of substantial brick-built 

houses on a raised site, with good drainage by the 
ravines towards the river. The outer walls of tlio 
houses adjoin each other so as to form a kind of fortification, and the town itself 
is entered by four openings called gates. To the north tho site is bounded by the 
sandy bed of the Hindan, and on the west and south there is an almost continu- 
OQS belt of mango trees. On the east there is a tract of low land forming a 
portion of the bed of the Hindan which is submerged in time of flood. The water 
in wells in this low tract is found at a depth of 30 feet from the surface, and in the 
b&z4r, in March, 1869, the water was 48 feet from the surface and five feet 
in depth, with a rather unpleasant taste and of a dull colour. ^ Ague and 

^ See CalcUffe*B report, appendix xlix. ^ 
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malarious fever prevailed in 1869, though at that time there was no indgation 
nearer than ten miles. The Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force, and in 
1872 supported a police force of 16 men at a cost of Bs. 906, besides a staff of 
sweepers. The total income from all sources in 1872-73 was Rs. 2,084, giving 
an incidence of Re. 0-3-6 per head of the population and Re. 1-0-0 per house. 
During the same year the number of houses assessed was 1,203 and the expen¬ 
diture was Rs. 1,927. There is a first-class police-station and a branch post- 
office here. Daring the mutiny, the old fort of BudhAna was taken and gar¬ 
risoned by Khair^ti Khan of Parasauli, assisted by the Jaula people. It was 
again captured on the 15th September, 1857. 

BudhXma or Bnrhana, a parganah in the tahsil of the same name in the 
Muzaffarnagar district, is bounded on the north by parganah Shikarpua and 
partly by parganah Sh&mli ; on the west by parganah Kdndhla; on the east by 
part of parganah Khdtauli, and on the south by the Meerut district. According 
to the census of 1872 this parganah had a total area of 79 square miles and 480 
acres, of which 57 square miles and 358 acres were under cultivation. The area 
assessed to Government revenue during the same year was 78 square miles and 
147 acres, of which 56 square miles and 205 acres were cultivated, 8 square miles 
and 633 acres were culturablc, and 12 square miles and 589 acres wore barren. 

Budhina lies to the south of the district and its east3Pn half falls within the 


Ph sical features delta formed by the confluence of the West Kdli nadi 

with the Hindan which takes place at Riauli Nagla in 
this parganah. As might be supposed, the tendency of the drainage is to cut 
ravines into the basin of these rivers, which gradually eat into the heart of the 
best lands. The sub-soil is firm and kucheha wells can easily be made, the water 
being about 36 feet from the surface in the uplands and about 24 feet from 
the surface in the khddir of the two rivers. Those lowlands are occa- 


gionally irrigated from the rivers and produce fair crops of sugar, maize, 
and wheat. Mr. Trevor Plowden formed the settlement under Regulation 
IX. of 1833 of the greater portion of this parganah: the remainder was 
assessed by Messrs, Qlyn and Elliot The severity of the previous 
revenue whilst the parganah formed a portion of the Sumru jdglr is noticed 
under parganah Sardhana of the Meerut district. Budbfina, however, fared 
better than the othler parganahs of the jdgir from the Begam’s Diw&u being a 
resident and hereditary chaudhri of the parganah. Mr. Plowden’s assessment 
was by no means a light one, ranging from Re. 1-10-10 to Rs. 4-7-8 per acre. 
On this account the parganah suflFered badly in the drought of 1860-61, so 
much so that the people have taken the idea into their heads that the locality 
is accursed on account of their misconduct.’^ The old settlement^ was apparently 


^ Set ll(^ ass. In tS7(^ Mf. Cadeli teeowmsaded only eight estatee ler permanent settle¬ 
ment in this parganah* / 
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based upon the average collections of twenty years preceding the lapse of the 
parganah. Mr. Keene, who assessed the parganah in 1862, took a parganah 
rental of Ra. 1,36,385, derived from the application of Mr. Thornton’s averages 
and the ascertained rates for land paying rent in cash, as the basis of his 
assessment, giving an all-round rate on cultivation of Re. 1-14-11 i per acre. 
Cultivation has increased by 1,614 acres only, or 4*8 per cent. As the parganah 
depended so much on irrigation from wells and on the industry of the cultiva¬ 
tors, a light assessment was deemed necessary, though it would appear that the 
demand has been made too light. From 1841 to 1861, 5,677 acres, or about 
one-ninth of the total area, changed hands by private transfer or under orders 
of the civil courts, and 3,336 acres were confiscated on account of rebellion. 
Rajputs lost 1,603 acres, Jats 1,184, and Afghans 1,139 acres. The principal 
purchasers were the same classes and Mah/ijans; these last purchased 1,987 acres 
and Rajputs bought back 1,206 acres. In 1861, the principal proprietary bodiea 
were Rajputs, Jats, Pathaiis, Tagas, and (lujars. 

The following statement shows the statistics of the land-revenue at the past 

and present settlements and at Mr. Cadell’s revision 
Land-revenue. , 

in 1870 


Year. 

Total area. 

1 

Barren. 

i 

P 

s 

£ 

33 

joJ 

2 

p 

9 

o 


Acres. 

Aores. 

Acres, 

Acres, 

1848, 

50,492 

10,280 

219 

6,327 

1863, ... 

51,074 

8,428 

848 

6,621 

1S70, ... 

61,<»74 

8,672 


6,628 


Cultivated. 


Acres. Ra. a. p. 


S 0 0 
1 15 8 
1 16 9 


The land-revenue for 1872, according to the census, amounted to Ra, 70,839 
(or with cesses, Hs. 81,974), falling at a rate of Re. 1-6-3 per British acre on the 
total area, at Re. 1-6-8 per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, 
and at Re. 1-14-9 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum paid by cultivators 
to the landowners as rent and cesses during the same year has been estimated at 
Bs. 1,86,59L 

Aceordiog to the census of 1872 parganah Budh4na contained 43 inbabi- 

Population ^ which 4 had less than 200 inhabitants; 

13 had between 200 and 500; 18 had between 500 
and 1,000 i 9 had between 1,000 and 2,000; 2 had between 2,000 and 3,000 ; 
and one had between 8,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 
5|,0OO inhabiiants is Badh&na itself with 6,162* The settlement records show 
44 esiatee in 1868. The total population in 1872 numbered 41,575 sonle 

89 
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(19,069 foiTialos), giving 519 to the square mile. Classified according to reli¬ 
gion, there were 29,254 Hindus, of whom 13,362 were females, and 12,321 
Musalmdtis, amongst whom 5,707 were females. Distributing the Hindu popu¬ 
lation amongst the four great classes, the census shows 2,522 Brahmans, of 
whom 1,153 were females ; 1,550 Rajputs, includmg624 females ; 2,961 Baniyas 
(1,335 females); whilst the groat mass of the population is included in “the 
other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 22,231 souls, of 
whom 10,245 are females. Tho principal Brahman subdivision found in this 
parganah is the Gaur, numbering 2,369 souls. The Rajputs belong to the Gaur 
(188), Kachhw&ha and Chhotiyuna clans, and the Baniyas to the Agarw4l 
(2,961) subdivision. Amongst tho other castes the principal are tho Taga 
(988), Kaliar (2,478), Chaniar (4,613), Garariya (788), Julaha (622), Kumhjir 
(676), Hajjam (580), Khakrob (1,591), J/it (3,961), Gujar(317), and Saini 
(1,116), The Musahnans comprise Shaikhs (11,109) and Mughals (457), 

Tho occupations of the people are shown in tho statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of tho 
male adult population (not loss than fifteen years of 
age), 273 are employed in prolossional avocations, such as Govorninout servants, 
priests, doctors, and tho like; 1,536 in domostic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,483 in commerce, in 
buying, selling, keeping or lending moiu^y or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods; 6,277in agricultural operations; 1,919 in industrial occupa¬ 
tions, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 2,069 persons returned as 
labourers and 514 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, 
irrespective of age or sex, the sam^ returns give 2,142 as landholders, 14,301 
as cultivators, and 25,132 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul¬ 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,312 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
22,506 souls. Budh4na is an old Akbari parganah, received from Meerut in 
1842. There have been several interchanges with neighbouring parganahs, and 
in 1840-41, one village assessed at Rs. 1,200 was received from parganah 
Sah&ranpur in the Sahdranpur district. 

Butra'ba, a small village in parganah Sh&mli of tho Muzaflfamagar 
district, is distant 17 miles from the civil station. The population in 1872 
numbered 1,347 souls, and there is an out-post of police here. 

CharthAwal, a town in parganah Charthawal of the Muzaflfarnagar district, 
is distant 7 miles from MuzafFarnagar. In 1847 the population was 5,111; in 
1853 there were 6,467 inhabitants, and in 1865 there were less than 6,000. 
The population in 1872 number^ 5,121 souls, of whom 3,209 were Hindus 
(1,492r females) and 1,912 were MusalmAns (904 females), occupying 1,232 
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houses. Act XX. of 1856 (tho Chankidiiri Act) is in force, and in 1872 sup^ 
ported a village police numbering fifteen men of all ranks at an annual cost of 
Rs. 876, besides a few scavengers. The total income from all sources in 1872-73 
amounted to Rs. 1,410, gi^^ng an incidence of Re. 0-4-1 per head of tho popu¬ 
lation and Re. 1-7-10 per house assessed (896). During the same year Rs. 1,511 
were expended, a great proportion of which was on works of public utility con¬ 
nected with the sanitation of the town. There is a second-class police-station 
and a branch post-office in Charthawal, Friday is bazar day. The inhabit¬ 
ants are chiefly Hindus. Tlie soil around the site is light and porous with a 
sandy subsoil, yielding wheat and millets. To the west runs the Hindan at a 
distance of three miles, and on the east the K41i, at a distance of five miles. 
Masonry wells supply water for drinking purposes, with an average depth from 
the surface of' 15 to 20 feet. In most of them it is sweet and good, though 
some are brackish. Tho drainage runs off to the Kali nadi, but there arc nu¬ 
merous holes about tho site reeking with foul and stinking mud. ’’ There 
has been much fever in the town, but less than the average of the parganah. All 
irrigation water is drawn from wells. Charthdwal is now a small agricultural 
town, but was once the residence of an amxL 

CharthAwal, a parganah of the Muzaffarnagar tahsil of tho same district, 
is bounded on the north by tho Sabaranpur district, on the east by part^^anah Mu- 
zaffarnagar, on the south by parganah Baghra, and on the west by parganah 
Th4na Bhawan. According to the census of 1872 this parganah had a total 
area of 91 oquare miles and 166 acres, of which 69 square miles and 493 acres 
were under cultivation. The area asscjssod to Government revenue during the 
same year was 91 square miles and 156 acres, of which 69 square miles and 185 
acres were cultivated, 11 square miles and 455 acres were culturable, and 10 
square miles and 156 acres were barren. 


The Hindan flows from north to south through the western portion of tho 


Physical features. 


parganah, and between it and the Kdli on the east the 
land is high, but naturally fertile. Water is found hero at 


a great depth; masonry wells are scarce, and kuchcha wells are expensive and 
seldom last more than two years. Except in bad years onltivation is careful and 


abundant. The villages lie far apart, but are large and substantial. To the 


west of the Hindan there is a canal distributary running parallel to the river 
and the villages near it are thriving, A road runs from Jalalabad by Thiina Bha¬ 
wan through the parganah to Muzaffarnagar, crossing the Hindan by a ford 
which is passable except after heavy rain, and the KAli by a masonry bridge. 

The settlement of this parganah under llegnlation IX. of 1833 was made by 


ruoal history, Thornton in 1841 and expired in 1861. The 

revision was made by Mr. A. Colvin in 1862, who 
muotained the diTuion into circles iriade by his predecessor, adding one more for 
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the villages beyond the Hindan. With the exception of Charth6.wal itself, 
Rasiilpur and Sayyidpur belonging to Sayyids and Bambela over-assessed, none 
of the villages in this parganah suffered during the last settlement, and tlie intro¬ 
duction of the canal has had a great share in its prosperity.^ In the new settle¬ 
ment Mr. Colvin estimated the increase of revenue due to the canal as Rs. 3,204. 
Charth6.wal suffered much during the famine of 18(50-61. Mr. Keene calculated 
the number of emigrants at 6,745, and remarked that a traveller in passing 
through the parganah “ cannot fail to bo struck with the wide-spread desola¬ 
tion of the villages and the desert aspect of what once were fields.” All these cir¬ 
cumstances combined to preclude any groat increase in the revenue demand, 
but since then the parganah has advanced rapidly in prosperity. The transfers 
during the currency of the past settlement amounted to 21 per cent, of the total 
T nafers * 5,199 acres were conveyed by private sale ; 5,104 

acres by orders of the civil courts, and 1,934 acres were 
confiscated for rebellion. By sale alone Sayyids lost 5,458 acres, Rajputs lost 
2,581 acres, and Tagas lost 1,459 acres. The money-lenders were the chief 
purchasers. Mahfijans and Khattris obtained 5,865 acres. Tagas, Rajputs, 
Sayyids and Jats form the bulk of the proprietary body at the present time. 

The following statement shows the statistics of the land-revenue at the past 
and present settlements and tlie figures given in Mr. 
Cadell’s revision in 1870: — 


Land-revenue. 


Year. 

i 

C8 

1 

Barren. 

Revenue-free. 

Culturable. 

i 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

1S48, ... 

68,092 

9,640 

1,774 

7,192 

1862, ... 

59,044 

6,659 

639 

7,497 

1670, ... 

69,044 

6,659 

539 

7,497 


CULTIVATBD. 

Revenne. 

Incidence of re- 
1 venue on cul¬ 
tivated acre. 

Iri’iga- 

tcd. 

Dry, 

Total. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1 

Rs. a. p. 

... 

... 

89,666 

63,790 

1 9 9 

16,178 

29,176 

44,349 

61,257 

1 6 1 

16,174 j 

29,176 

44,349 

61,636 

1 6 0 


The land-revenue for 1872, according to the census records, amounted to 
Rs. 61,856 (or with cesses, Rs. 71,716, falling at a rate of Re. 1-0-9 per British 
acre on the total area, at Ro. 1-0-11 per acre on the area assessed to Govern¬ 
ment revenue, and at Re. 1-6-2 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum paid 
by cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses during the same year has 
estimated at Rs. 1,29,092. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Charth4wal contained 56 in¬ 
habited sites, of which 10 had less than 200 inhabit¬ 
ants ; 20 had between 200 and 500 ; 18 bad between 
>Si;Ul Mr. Cadell could not recommend huf el the estates lor permanent settlement. 


Population. 
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500 and 1,000; 5 had between 1,000 and 2,000, and one had between 2,000 
and 3,000. Charth&wal itself has 5,121 souls. The settlement records show 
that there were 66 estates in 1863. The total population in 1872 numbered 
34,930 souls (15,562 females! in 1872, givinxc 380 to the square mile. Classi¬ 
fied according to religion, there were 24,917 Hindus, of whom 10,967 
were females and 10,013 Miisalmans, amongst whom 4,595 were females. 
Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great chisses, the census 
shows 2,281 Brahmans, of whom 1,011 were females; 3,050 liajpiits, includ¬ 
ing 1,131 females; 1,393 Baniyas (621 females); whilst the great mass of the 
population is included in the other castes” of the census returns, which show 
a total of 18,193 souls, of whom 8,204 are females. The principal Braliman 
subdivision found in this parganah is the Gaur, nuinhoring 2,178 souls in 
1872. The Rajputs belong to the Gaur (304), Biindir and Ohhoiikar clans, and 
the Baniyas to the AgarwAl (1,361) subdivision. Amongst the other castes 
the principal are the Taga (2,177), Kahar, Ohainar (4,785), Qarariya (905), 
Jul^ha (788), Jogi (618), Khakrob (1,167), J4t (971), and Sairii (750). 
The Musalmans are distributed amongst Shaikhs (9,456), SayyiJs (314), and 
Mughal8(27). The chief agricultural castes are Tagas on the eastern high¬ 
land and Rajputs towards the Kfili and the Hindan. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

^ census of 1872 From these it appears that of the 

Occupations. i i i i ^ ^ 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

a*go), 458 employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 1,128 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, Ac.; 646 in commerce, in buy¬ 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods; 5,730 in agrimltural operations ; 1,611 in industrial occu¬ 
pations, arts and moohauiciS, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There wore 2,419 persons returned as labour¬ 
ers and 287 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres¬ 
pective of age or sex, the same returns give 480 as landholders, 13,985 as culti¬ 
vators, aud 20,465 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are oonfossodly imperfect, show 515 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 1.9,368 souls. 
Charthawal is an old Akbari parganah, much changed in area by transfers to and 
from the neighbouring parganabs. In 1840-41 three villages were received 
from Deoband, one from Jaurfisi, fifteen from Th&na Bhawan, and one from 
Chaunsat Khori in the Sah4ranpur district, having an aggregate assessment of 
Rb* 17,515. 

Cbaus^na, a village in parganah Bidanli of the Muzaffarnagar district, is 
Utttant 38 miles from the civil station. The population in 1872 numbered 2,567 
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souls. There is a second-class police-station and a branch post-oflSce here. This 
village is the head of a Rajput chauhisi. 

ChhajpAr, a large village in parganah Pur Chhap&r of the MuzafFarnagar 
district, distant 9 miles from the civil station. The population in 1865 num¬ 
bered 2,300 souls and in 1872 was 2,634, mostly Hindu and Musalmdn Tagaa. 
The inhabitants have suffered much from fever. The water in the principal 
well was 15 feet from the surface in March, 1869, with 30 feet of water, and was 
said to have contained only 12 feet of water before the introduction of the canal, 
to which no doubt a portion of the unhealthiness prevalent in Chhapfir must bo 
attributed. There is a small bazar, but the village is essentially agricultural, 
housing from two to three thousand head of cattle o\cry night. There is a branch 
post-office here. 

Dehra, a station of the Groat Trigonometrical Survey, is situated in parganah 
Deoband, in the Saharanpur district, just outside the boundary of the Muzaffar- 
nagar district, in lat. 29^-37'-*4(/' and long. 77®*-39' *-23", at an eleva¬ 
tion of 893*1 feet above tbe level of tbo sea. The upper iiiarkstono of tlio 
station is situated in the village of Dobra, 1*5 miles south-west of the village 
of Rankanda, 0*5 mile north-east of Kasauli, and 0*9 mile north-north-east of 
Jakwala. This height was deduced trigonometrically. 

Dharmpura, a small village in parganah Blmma Sambalhera of the Mu- 
zaffarnagar district, is distant 31 miles from the civil station. The population 
in 1872 numbered only 195 souls, and it is only noticed as containing an out¬ 
post of police. 

Gadhi Dubhar or Garhi Dubhar, also known as Garhi Miy&n Bhdi Khdn, 
a village in parganah Jhanjhdna of the MuzafFarnagar district, is distant 23 
miles from the civil station. The population in 1865 numbered over 2,700 
souls, and in 1872 there were 2,417 inhabitants, amongst whom are a largo 
number of the relations and clansmen of the Biliich zamind&r. The site of 
Gadhi Dubhar is somewhat raised and lies about a mile and a half to the west 
of the eastern Jumna canal, but between it and the canal the land lies low and 
retains a considerable quantity of water during the rains which finds an 
exit under the canal. The well-water in this low tract is good and is found at 
a depth of twelve feet from the surface ; in the town it is somewhat brackish 
and sinks to twenty feet. There are several fine groves of trees around the town, 
and to the west there is a canal channel. The roads are in part paved with brick 
and meet in the middle of the village, whore there is a large well. Many of the 
houses are brick-built and of two storeys, but of these some are now in ruins. 
There are six masjids. A bazar is held every day and a market on Sundays. 
There are many Baniyas resident and a fair trade is carried on in sugar and 
salt. The smaller lanes are very badly kept and are veiy nneveu and fall of 
holes which form receptacles for mud and refuse. Little regard is had for 
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cleanliness, and in all the open spaces and among the ruined houses, heaps of 
manure are to be met with, which with the increased moisture caused by the rise 
in the water-level must bo considered the proximate causes of the malarious 
diseases found to prevail so universally in this village.^ 

Gangebu, a town in parganah Kandlilaofthe Muzaffarnagar district, is distant 
35 miles from Muzaffarnagar. Qangeru had 5,117 inhabitants in 1872, of whom 
2,613 were Hindus (1,158 females), chiefly Giijars, and 2,504 wore Musalinans 
(1,130 females). Gangoru is a straggling place of many brick ruins, but the 
site is fairly raised, and though there are many undrairied water-holes and little 
attention is paid to cleanliness, there is little fever here. There is a canal chan¬ 
nel to the east of the town and another runs about one mile to the west. Gan- 
geru was the chief town of a small parganah containing only two villages in 
1816. 

Gordhanpur, a parganah of the Muzaffarnagar tahsil and of the same dis¬ 
trict, is bounded on the north by the Sah4ranpur district, on the west by par¬ 
ganah Pur Chhap/ir, on the east and south-east by the river Ganges, and partly 
on the south by parganaU Bhukarberi. According to the census of 1872 this 
parganah had a total area of 74 square miles and 256 acres, of which 22 square 
miles and 198 acres were under cultivation. The area assessed to Government 


revenue during the same year was 74 square miles and 25 acres, of which 22 
square miles and 198 acres were cultivated, 37 square miles 13 acres wore 
cnlturable, and 14 square miles and 454 acres were barren. Gordhanpur is 
unfortunately situated on the east, whore it is encroached upon by the Ganges, 
and it is swamped on tae west by the Sohini. 

In time of heavy rain, Gordhanpur is cut off from all communication with 


Physical features. district, and to enter it requires a detour 

tlirongh the southern part of Saharanpur. Mr. Keene, 
who made the assessment in 1862, divides the parganah into four tracts,* One 
consists of the estates cut by the Ganges or its tributary streams, and a second 
of the swampy land along the Solani. The small inverted oasis of high land 
between the rivers formed two more divisions. Much of tho loss cat^d here 
by diluvion and over-saturation is preventible, and in 1865-72 efforts wore made 


towards draining a portion of the swampy tract (choel) that has been caused by 
percolation from the Ganges canal. The whole tract is occupied almost exclu¬ 
sively by Gdjars, “ but they are of comparatively inoffensive habitsonly 
the same lack of energy which is shown in their crimes unfortunately also 
exhibits itself in their cultivation. They have no want of water, but are otherwise 
badly off, and eke out a subsistence by selling straw for thatch, and by grazing 


» See CutoUffie'e Beport, App, xl 1 . » See new Set Rop., 93, 117 , 140 . Twenty nine vil- 

ISges ue subject to percolation in thU parganah. Thirty -Arc estates here and five estates of Pfir 
Obbsptr wets nader direct management on this account in 1874. 
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herds of cattle, which pay a tax of four to six annas per head,” known as dumcki 
or tail-monej. Much of the land now lying uncultivated as incapable of bearing 
so much as one crop during the year will be made to yield crops whenever 
the demand for agricultural produce and the redundance of the labour market 
shall render it worth the while of the landholders to reclaim it by draining. 
In regard to the remainder of the uncultivated area it has been found that 
though the winter sun is not of sufficient power to dry it or to fecundate 
the seed for the crop, yet in seasons of scanty or late rain-fall it produces 
fair crops of munji rice, Several attempts have been made to drain these areas 
of swamp by the people themselves, but, owing to the want of proper levels, 
their efforts have been unsuccessful. Thousands of acres of fine soil are thus 
subject to a rapid and growing deterioration. Mr, Keene found the old revenue 
rates falling at Re. 1-4-6 on the cultivated area and Re. 0-10-9 on the total as¬ 
sessed area, with a land revenue of Rs. 19,623. He proposed Rs. 19,478 as the 
new revenue, which from the increase of cultivation (15,447 to 16,000 acres) 
has caused the revenue-rate to fall to Re. 1-3-7J on the cultivated acre. Por¬ 
tions of this assessment were cancelled by order of Sir W. Muir in 1868, and 
Mr. A. Cadell was instructed to report on the entire parganah. During the 
settlement of 1862 it was found that from 1841 to 1861 transfers amounting 
to 6,642 acres, or 15*3 per cent, of the total area, had taken place. Giijars lost 
4,635 acres; 4fgh4ns,265, and other castes the remainder. GfijarsandMah^- 
jans were the principal purchasers, the former recovered 2,036 acres and the 
latter became the proprietors of 1,501 acres. 


The following statement shows the statistics of the land-revenue at tho 
Laad-revenue, past and present settlements :— 
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Tho loifl^ands include the six estates from Bhukaxheri and the 33 estates of 
Gordhanpur which hate been formed into what is known as the cAos/ ^clej and, 
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hare yearly assessments which amounted to Rs. 4,694 in 1281 faili (1873-74 
A.D*) The villages received from Bhukarheri are, Ilraawala, Jogawila, Faridpur, 
Zindawala, Kdnew&li and Shahdera, having a total area of 6,087 acres, of which 
1,816 acres were barren and 4,271 acres were assessable. The six wholly khddir 
villages proposed for transfer from Pur Chhapdr to this parganah are Bahman- 
wfila, Saheli, Shamsnagar, Sherpur, Kalawala, and Mandanwdla. 

Some misapprehension was felt as to whether the assessment of the uplands 
should stand for twenty years, as in the other parganahs, or for only ten years, 
as recommended by Mr. Martin. This question has not yet been decided. In 
1872, out of 75 estates, 35 were held under direct management owing to peiv 
eolation, and the settlement officer recommended the addition of seven more to 
the^list and the revision of the assessment in five villages affected by the Biin- 
ganga. These with six estates of Pur Chhapar similarly deteriorated by fluvial 
action,"and which, it is proposed, should be transferred to Qordhanpur, constituto 
the portions of the parganah subject to annual summary settlements. The assess¬ 
ment of 1861 resulted in a reduction of Rs. 2,30(5, and Mr. Cadell writes that 
there is no hope of increase to the land-revenue in this parganah, and the chief 
object to bo looked to in a summary revision of the assessment is to secure those 
estates which have deteriorated since the date of Mr. Keene’s settlement from 


being injured by assessments which, owing to increasing swamp, may have 
become too heavy.” Much has, however, been done to remedy these evils* 
Drainage works inaugurated by Captain Forbes have already produced marked 
and valuable results within a limited area, and a good cart-road will soon bo 
constructed from Pur to Gordhanpur, crossing the swamp by an earthen 
bankment and the SolAai by pontoons. Still cultivation has decreased, in ten 
years, in the swamped estates from 4,876 acres to 3,488 acres, and in the 35 
upland estates hording on the khddir from 10,234 acres to 9,744 acres. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Gordhanpur contained 
Bopulation inhabited villages, of which 32 had less than 200 inha¬ 

bitants 5 16 had between 200 and 500, and 8 had between 
500 and 1,000. The settlement record shows 75 estates on the register in 1863* 
The total population in 1872 numbered 13,394 souls (6,007 females), giving 
181 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 11,845 
Hin(Ms, of whom 5,321 were females and 1,549 Musalmans, amongst whom 
686 were females* Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great 
dasses, the oensns shows 857 Brahmans, of whom 373 were females ; 235 R^yV 
piSits, iacluding 111 females; 524 Baniyas (237 females) ; whilst great masa 
df the population is induded in ^Hhe other castes” of the census returns, which 
Aow a total of 10,229 souls, of whom 4,600 are females* The principal Brah^ 
nwitt snbdivisioi:i found in this par^pumh is the Qanr (847). Bajp4;ts belong foy 


most part to tm ima oian {mit) and j^amyas to tne Agarwai simoivmoi 
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Amongst the other castes, the chief in numbers are the Kahdr, Chamur 
,(2,908), Kumhdr (243), Mali (447), Khdkrob (336), Giijar (3,677), and Sai?u 
f(792). Amongst the Musahmins, Shaikhs number 1,431 souls. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 
Occupations. i-/ 

adult population (not less than fifteen years of age) 92 are 

•'employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, doc¬ 
tors, and the like ; 604 in domestic service, as personal servants, water-carriers, 
'barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 180 in commerce, in buying, selling, keeping 
or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or goods ; 2,076 
in agricultural operations; 652 in indu.strial occupations, arts and mechanics, 
and the preparation of all cla.sses of substances, vegetable, mineral and animal. 
There were 676 persons returned as labourers, and 38 as of no specified occupa¬ 
tion. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns 
give 209 as landholders, 5,789 as cultivators, and 7,396 as engaged in occupa¬ 
tions unconnected with agriculture. The educational statistics, which are con¬ 
fessedly imperfect, show 98 mal(‘.s as able to read and write out of a total male 
•population numbering 7,387 souls. Gordlianpur or Gobardhanpur represents 
a portion of the old parganah of Tughlakpur called after the village of Tiighlak- 
'pur, near which in 1398 A.D. Tiiniir had a naval fight. The parganah was 
-subsequently named from the village of Nurnagar, so called after the famous 
Niirjah&n, who lived there for a short time. Niirnagar is now in parganah 
'Pur near the entrance of the Ganges canal into this district, and Tughlakpur 
is on the right bank of the Sol4ai in the same parganah. In 1841 three villages 
were received from Manglaur, twelve from Riirki, and one from Thfina Bhaw^an, 
^aggregating a revenue of Ils. 6,841, w^hile five villages were transferred from 
Nurnagar to Manglaur, nine to Riirki, and three to Jaw&lapur, aggrogRting a 
revenue of Rs. 7,813. Six villages were received from Bhukarheri in 1863. 

Gordhanpuu, a village in the parganah of the same name in the north- 
leastern corner of the Muzaffarnagar district, is distant 26 miles from the civil 
-station. The population in 1872 numbered 839 souls. There is a first-class 
police-station and a branch post-oftioe here. This village gives its name to 
iihe parganah. , 

GtJla, a village in parganah Bhikdrpur of the Muzaffarnanar district, is 
distant 13 miles from the civil station. This village in 3 865 had over 3,000 
inhabitants ; in 1872 the numbers were 2,316, chiefly Jdts. The site lies to the 
west of the K&li nadi on broken somewhat raised ground leading down by 
Iravines to the river-bed, which is hero a mile wide. The lanes are open and 
wide and drain well towards the river. The water is good and is found at a 
depth of thirty feet from the surface. Though far removed from Canal irriga- 
idon) fever has boea previilent here in an epidemic form* 
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Harhar, a village in parganah Tliina Bliawan of the Muzaffarnagar dis¬ 
trict, is distant 23 miles from the civil station. The population in 1872 num¬ 
bered 948 souls, chiefly Hangar Musalniaus. The site is somewhat raised and 
lies on the high land leading down to the khddir or low-land of the west or 
right bank of the Krishni nadi, with a good fall for the drainage. The well- 
water is good and is found at a de])th of twenty-eight feet from the surface. 
The proprietors lost their rights on account of rebellion in 1857, and the vil¬ 
lage now belongs to a Baniyaof Aluztdtarnagar. The old fort of the former own¬ 
ers is now in ruins and overgrown with jungle, but still presents a respectahlo 
appearance. The present state of tlie village is w^hat might be expected from 
its being the property of an absentee Bauiya landholder. The ways are narrow 
and broken, and manure heaps and refuse lie amid stagnant pools in every 
direction, whilst every thing shows neglect and an entire absence of any regard 
for cleanliness. During the mutiny, the inhabitants of Harhar and the neighbour¬ 
ing villages of Heradh and Sikka were punished for their turbulence. Those 
of Harhar waged war against all comers, and from robbing and murdering 
every traveller that passed along, effectually closed the road. The flying column 
found here upwards of forty cart-loads of plundered property, consisting of 
sugar, gums, dyes, &c., belonging to merchants at Shdrnli. 

Hasanfur, a village in parganah Bhdma of the Muzaffarnagar district, its 
distant 28 miles from the civil station. The population in 1872 numbered 
1,375 souls. The village site lies on the edge of the bdngar or upland overlook? 
ing the Ganges khddir^ and contains six miihallas or wards. The houses arc scatr 
tered and built of mud. The water in* the wells is found at forty feet from 
the surface. Hasanpur formerly belonged to a SayyiJ family, but has now 
fallen into the hands of a Baniya money-lender. Traces of the Sayyid ownership 
are apparent in the remains of brick-built houses, the old inasjid^ now out of 
repair, and the wide road-ways. 

Husainpur, a village sometimes known as Hapainpur-Bahddurpur in parga? 
nah Bhiima of the Muzaffarnagar district, is distant 22. miles from the civil 
station. The population in 1872 numbered 1,835 souls, chiefly Ohauhdti Raj¬ 
put zamiuddrs and cultivators and Cham4r labourers and sub-tenants. The 
village is really made up of two villages, Husainpur and Bahddarpur, but these 
are so closely joined together that they are for all practical purposes known 
as one. The site lies about the centre of the Ganges khddir or river-bed and 
is very uneven, filthy and uncared for. Cultivation in the neighbourhood i| 
much impeded by the existence of high grown grass which harbours hrg^ 
numbers of wild pigs and occasionally tigers from the opposite side of the river. 
Water, in the only brick-built well, is found at nine feet from the surface and in 
the rains rises up to nearly the surface. In the hot-weather the grass is offeeir 
hnlned down« and it the village hots, a foot which may account for thft’ 
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poor appearance of the village. In the mutiny, Husainpur was plundered by 
the Qidjars of Si41i, who carried off all the cattle and movable property they 
could lay hands on, and since then the inhabitants have not been able to reco¬ 
ver entirely their former position. Husainpiir is a halting-place on the Meerut 
and Bijnaur road, 7^ miles from Bahsiima and 84J miles from Bijnaur. The 
villagers suffer from coughs and chest diseases, due to the exposed position of 
the site and from fever in the autumn. 

Ilahaba's, a small village in parganah Bhukarheri of the Muzaffarnagar 
district, is distant 19 miles from the civil station. The population in 1872 
numbered only 385 souls, and it is only noticed as containing an out-post of 
' police. 

JalAlabad, a town in parganah Thuna Bhawan of the Muzaffarnagar 
district, is distant 21 miles from Muzaffarnagar. Jabdabad in 1847 had a 
population of 7,789 souls; in 1853 the numbers were 8,600 and in 1865 were 7,859. 
There were only 6,904 inhabitants in 1872, of whom 3,249 were Hindus (1,465 
females) and 3,655 were Musalmdns (1,833 females), chiefly Pathdns, The Chauki- 
d^ri Act is in force, and in 1872 supported a village police numbering 26 men 
of all ranks at an annual cost of Rs. 1,512, besides a staff of sweepers. There 
is a police-station here supported from the chaukid^ri funds, and a branch 
post-office. The total income from all sources in 1872-73 was Rs. 3,488, giving 
an incidence of Re. 0-6-0 per head of the population and Rs. 2-2-0 per house 
assessed. During the same year the number of houses assessed was 1,303 and 
the expenditure was Rs. 2,252. 

* The township comprises 2,714 acres, of which 69 acres are occupied by the 
The site alone. Rice and wheat are the principal crops ; 

the former is grown in the khddir of the Krishni, which 
flows close to the town on the east, and along a canal channel of the eastern 
Jumna canal which runs on the west. To the north-west, at a distance of 
about half a mile, is a large jhil or swamp which dries up in the hot-weather, 
the surface drainage flowing off* to the east. Good drinking water is afforded by 
masonry wells, and is found at a depth of twenty-five feet from the surface. 
'Fever has made sad havoc amongst the inhabitants and has no doubt contri¬ 
buted to the grQ4ual decay of the town. Sanitation is entirely neglected, and 
water-holes exposing banks of black, stinking mud are common. Jalalabad 
lies on the route from Dehli to Sahuranpur and is distant ISjn miles from 
Sh&mli and 18| miles from R4mpur. From Shamli the road is earthen, raised 
and bridged, and passes through Banat, Sikka, Heradh (6 miles), Harhat and 
Tb&na Bhawan (11 miles)—all bad villages daring the mutiny. From Thina 
Bhawan to RAmpur the road is sandy in places and heavy; it passes 
pur at four miles ndEhudiina at eight miles. Water and sti^pUes procurable 
fltJal&labad, and there is a market on Sundays and Tbinsdpye^ indy iniwi# 
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the great mart of Shumli. The folly of its Patbdn owners in grasping at exorbi¬ 
tant dues has lessened the trade, but has not yet succeeded in driving it away. 
Jalalabad is said to have received its name from one Jalal Kh4n, PathAn, in the 
reign of the Emperor Alamgir. 

The celebrated fort of Ghansgarh M^as built by Najib Khan, Robilla, within 
Ghausgarh ^ short distance of Jalalabad, and the Pathdns of the 

town formed no unimportant protion of his levies. 
During the rule of Zabita Khiin the town was more than once sacked by the 
Marhattas, and a Marhatta is still in possession of Mjniik|>ur close by as a reve¬ 
nue-free grant. On the death of Ghul4m Rddir the site of Ghausgarh was desert¬ 
ed, and though one of Perron’s deputies endeavoured to restore the old fort, he 
was too late, for Lord Lake had already reached Dclili. Afterwards Sikh horse¬ 
men harried the country, and nothing remains of the old site beyond old mud 
walls, a few scattered bricks, and the ruins of a mosque. To complete its ruin, 
the Government has laiely conferred the proprietary right to the enclosure 
within the walls on a colony of Rorhs. The Pathans of Jalalabad remained 
quiet during the mutiny, and one of their principal leaders did good service as 
tahsildir of Thana Bhawan after its capture. 

JXnsath, a town in parganah Jauli Jansath of the MuzafFarnagar district, 
is distant 14 miles from Muzaff’arnagar. The population in 1874 was 5,312, in 
1853 was 5,589, and in 1865 was 6,121. In 1872 there were 6,117 inhabitants, 
of whom 3,478 were Hindus (1,613 females) and 2,639 were Musalrnans (1,259 
females). The Chaukiddri Act is in force, and in 1873 supported a village police 
numbering 21 men at an annual cost of Rs. 1,224, besides a staff* of scavengers. 
The total income from all sources in 1872-73 was Rs. 19-l-'2, giving an incidence 
of Re. 0-4-9 per head of the population and Re. 1-8-5 per house. During 
the same year the number of houses assessed was 1,203, and the expenditure was 
Rs. 2,145. 

The site is low with sandy soil, here and there mixed with clay. Vrd is tlie* 
The site. principal rain-crop and wheat in the spring. Rice has 

been cultivated of late years and is watered from the 
oanal channels which run on each side of the site. The one to the south-east 


The site. 


sjeems to obstruct the drainage and causes considerable flooding in the rains. 
The ^ater in the wells is fifteen feet from the surface, with double that depth 
qf water. To the south-east lies Muhalla Gadbi, or J&usath Gadhi as it is 
eften called, a separate village surrounded by a high brick wall. Within the 
drainage is very imperfect and much water lodges in the rains ; outside there 
are filth holes and stagnant ponds of every description. Fever and, in 1867, 
Cholera have been very prevalent here. The cutting from the J4nsath water- 
and the ditob around Gadhi both unite and are continued by Tisang tn 
the H^an nadi. They serve to parry off a portion of the superfluous rainfaU 
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which formerly stagnated in the hollows around both sites. There is a second- 
class police-statiouj a branch post-office and a school hero. The Sayyids of 
Jansath are descendants of Sayyids Umar Shahid, Til)anpuri, for an account 
of whom see the district notice under ‘‘ History.^’ The original inhabitants were 
Jilts and Brahmans. 

Ja'nsatu, a pargaiiah of the tahsil of the same name of the MuzafFarnagar 
district, is bounded on the north by parganahs Muzaffarnagar and Bhukarlicri ; 
on the west and south by parganah Khatauli, and on the east by parganah Bhu- 
ma Sambalhera. According to the census of 1872, this parganah had then a 
total area of 96 square miles and 531 acres, of wliich 75 square miles and 224 
acres wtre under cultivation. The area assessed to Government revenue during 
tlie same year w as 92 square miles and 312 acres, of which 71 square miles 
and 243 acres were cultivated, 14 square miles and 448 acres were ciilturable, 
and 7 square miles and 256 acres wore barren. 

The distiguishing features of the parganah are sand and swamp. The 

Ganges canal runs through the north-western portion 
Physical features. i* t i • » T a 11 i 

01 Jansath with a south-easterly course. All along 

the northern boundary of the parganah, there is a general tendency to sand, 
but the greatest extent of poor land is contained in the sandy bolts wdiich enter 
from the north-W'est and run through this parganah into the adjoining one of 
Bhiima Sambalhera. This belt, ordinarily two to three miles iu breadth, is one 
of the poorest tracts in the district, and although traversed by ciinal distribu¬ 
taries is, except in years of famine prices, entirely unirrigated. In addition to 
this belt, the parganah is traversed from north to south by three lines of sand¬ 
hills ; a very clearly marked but not very extensive ridge runs through the 
north-west corner, and this running through the middle of the parganah branches 
oft' into three lines which affect more or less the quality of almost every 
estate iu the extreme south of the parganah. On the eastern boundary, a ridge 
of less importance passes through several estates in Jansath into the adjoining 
parganah of Bhuina Sambalhera. The only stream in the parganah is the 
east Kali, locally known as the K4gau nadi, which just acquires a defined 
channel when it leaves the Antw^ra jbil. The N4gan is at present a sluggish 
stream, blocked up at the southern boundary of the district by a bar of stiff 
clay soil through which the water has not been able to force a sufficient channel. 
Owing to percolation from the canal and the waste water of the Jdasath rajbaha, 
and latterly to the construction of tlie Jansath drainage line, which brings the 
surface drainage of a considerable additional tract into this channel, the valley’ 
of this river has been seriously injured, and what were once fertile fields along 
its banks are now becoming more and more water-logged. A project for the 
improvement of the drainage of this line was formed in 1871, and has sincse been^ 
pwtially carried out 
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The revision of the settlement under Eegulation IX. of 1833 was made 
by Mr. Grant in 1863, and the revision of Mr. Grant’s 
assessment was made by Mr. A. Cadell in 1872-73. 
The following statement gives the statistics of area, &c.: ■— 


Fiscal history. 
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1841, ... 

61.922 

5,941 

1,167 

1 1,084 

6,273 

37,467 

43,740 

66,152 

1 4 6 

l&bS, ••• ... 

f) 1,971 

6 239 

1.132 

6,837 

18,664 

30,199 

48,7<'3, 

68,67« 

1 3 3 

1871, ... ••• 

61,9351 

5,966 

1,J3) 

4,647 

j 24,.'il3 

25,7?9 

60,292 

69,378 

1 3 6 

1875, ... 

61,9u3| 

1 

6,934 

1,135 

«,676 

24,245j 26,074 

69,319 

81,110 

1 9 9 


The last line gives the corrected returns made by Mr. Cadell in 1875, The 
parganah was divided into throe circles for the purposes of assessment in 1871* 
All tbo nine estates placed in the first class are situated in the central portion 
of the parganah to the south of tbo sandy plain and to the north of the tract in 
which the land begins to slope perceptibly towards the east Kdli nacli. These 
estates are all well irrigated and are chiefly cultivated by Jats and Sainis. The 
fo^ty estates comprising the second-class arc situated in all parts of the parganah 
except the extreme south-west, which is occupied entirely by the third-class. In 
this last class, comprising 15 estates, four adjoin the sand plain on tlio north, and 
the remainder are in the south-west corner, where a sandy upland, swamped 
fields along the river and a loss industrious population make the estates less pro¬ 
ductive. The soil areas of the parganah in 1872 are given at page 351. Of 
the crops grown in these soils, the khaHf or rain-crops cover 55 per cent, of 
the total area, and amongst them sugar-cane occupies 6*3 per cent, of the total 
area; cotton, 3 ; mun'ji or fine rice, 2-7 ; common rice, 2*7 ; fodder crops, 7‘7; 
wrd, 11*2; and bdjra, 11-3 In the rabi wheat occupies 26*5 per cent, of the total 
cultivated area, or iidofasli cultivation be included, 27 percent., gram, 5*5; barley, 
6*2; wheat and gram, 1; and^o;ai or mixed barley and wheat, 3 per cent.: so that in 
the the best crops occupy 42*2 per cent., out of a total rabi cultivation of 44 
per cent, on the total area. The increase in cultivation during the last thirty years 
is very small, for as both the assessment in 1841 and that in 1863 were made 
immediately after seasons of drought, much land cultivated in ordinary seasons 
must have been entered as fallow. Irrigation, though general thirty years ago, 
has trebled since then, and the canal has to such an extent superseded wells that 
whereas in the central tract lying between the sandy plain on the north and 
the poorer estates to the south 3,438 acres were watered in 1840-41; only 
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one-tbird of this area is now watered from wells and tanlcs, whilst the total 
irrigation has risen to 12,265 acres. Here, as elsewhere, the substitution of 
canal for well water has released both men and cattle for other work, so that 
the competition for land has raised the rents of this tract higher than in estiites 
of perhaps equal fertility and with equal facilities for irrigation to the north- 
easi Though the population has not increased, the canal water has had 
results similar to those which would have been caused by a substantial increase 
both to the numbers and wealth of the population. To the south of the parga- 
nah, huchcha wells can bo constructed where the canal distributaries do not run. 
Altogether perhaps there is no parganah in the district in which the area 
watered from canals advances so rapidly in seasons of drought and falls so 
much when the necessity for artificial irrigation ceases. 

Owing to the destruction of records, materials do not exist for tracing the 
history of the settlements previous to that made by Mr. Thornton in 1840-41; 
bis assessment was very moderate and his estimate of the rental low, especially 
when it is considered that Jansath was to some extent less absolutely de{>en- 
dent on irrigation than its neighbours. Mr. Grant’s assessment made but little 
enhancement, and during the currency of both these revisions it was not found 
necessary to have recourse to coercive processes for the recovery of the land- 
revenue. The rent-rates assumed by Mr. Cadell in 1871 were as follows :— 



The application of these rates to the soil areas gave an assumed rental of 
Bs. 1,81,698, or Rs. 96,060 in excess of the rental of 1841, and Es. 72,439 above 
that of 1863, and after allowing ten cent for sparsely populated and ill-cuiti-^ 
vated estates an assumed rental of Bs. 1,64,696 gives an increase of Ba. 79,058 
over that of 1841, of which sum, Mr. Oadell credits Rs. 10,000 to increased 
enltivation and the remainder to increased irrigation. The revenue indioated 
by the applied rent-rates shows an increase of Rs. 24,018 over the revenua 
of 1841, and of Rs. 22,532 over the revenue of 1863. The revenue, in 1841^ 
amounted to Be. 57,092; this was rmsed, in 1863, to Ba 58^578, and this, after 
remissioiifi and additions, stood at Bs. 59,378 in 1871. The actual assesameni 
made amounted to 81,110 and came into force from t872*-7& 
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According to the census of 1872 parganuh Jauli Jdnsaili coniaiocd 55 inhalji- 
ted sJt(\s, of wliicli 8 liad less than 200 inhabitants; 
lopulation. b('tweon 200 and 500; 21 had between 500 and 

1,000; three had between 1,000 and 2,000; and two had between 2,00') 
and 3,0O0. One town, Jansath itself, ])ad over 5,000 inliabitants. Tiio 
settlement records show that there were then Od estates on ih(3 register. 
The total population in 1872 numbered 37,097 souls (17,01:2 feinales), givijig 
382 to the square mile. Classitie 1 aceording to religion, there were 21,317 
TTindiis, of whom 11,191 were fennles, and 12,11)0 Mnsalmans, anungst wlioni 
5,851 wore females. Distrii)uting tlie Ilin lu population am ingsl th(Oour groat 
classes, the census shows 1,033 Hrahmans, of whom 1G2 were females; 209 
llajputs, incluling 90 fornalos ; 1,759 Daniyas (823 females); whilst the great 
mass of the population is included in the otli w castes'’ ot the census returns, 
which show’ a total of 21,336 souls, of whom 9,813 are h'aiales. Tiiu |)rincipal 
Drahmau Bubdivisioti found in this parganah is the G.iur, uuniberi!i::i 1,0‘)2 souls 
in 1872. Daniyas belong for the most part to the groat Agirwai (897) and 
Saraugi (754) subdivisions. Amongst the other castes the principal are the 
Taga (136), Biidhi, Kahfir, Chaniar (6,707), Garariya, Kundair (8o9), 
Ilajjarn, Sondr, Jogi, Kalul, Khakrob (1,130), Jat (2,333), Ibanjara, Gujar 
(2,030), and Saini (3,138). The Mnsalmans are distribute 1 amongst Shaikhs 
(9,864) and Snyyids (2,182i. The extreme north-west portion of the par- 
gaiiah, Jauli end the adjacent viHag(3s, is still hold hy a colony of Gardezi 
Sayyids who appear to have settled here long before the S lyyids of the 
Barha. These last settled about eight generations before the nfign of Akbar 
in the now pretty village of Dliasri, from which the four tribes, Kundliwdl, 
Tihaiipiiri, Chhatrauri and Jagnori, are said to have gone fortli. The Tihan- 
puri branch alone remained in Dhasri and the adjoining village of Kamliora 
until they took possession of Jansath, and although fn subsequent alterations of 
the parganah boundaries, the single Jagneri village in the Barh i, one Kundli¬ 
wdl and several Chhatrauri villages came to bo included in Jaiili-Jdnsath, 
this parganah was always and is still, with the exception of the north-west 


corner, essentially a Tihanpuri one, and during the reigns of Shdlijahan and 
Alamgir it gave governors and ministers to the Empire, whose occupation is 
still shown by the presence of well-built mosques, fallen tombs and ruined 
townsJ Notwithstanding the losses brought upon them by the victorious fac¬ 
tion during the reign of Muhammad Shah and the subsequent troubles during 
which the Patbdns ruled the district, the Sayyids, at the conquest in 1803, 
still retained a considerable portion of the parganah, and the transfers that have 
since taken place have chiefly been amongst themselves. The chief exceptions 
to this rule are the Kh&tauli estates transferred to this parganah and [)urchasod 


^ I'rom a note by Mr, A. Cadell, 

91 
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Ly tlio Murhiil Nnwdb of KaniaL AUliough, during the last thirty years, one- 
tliird of the j)argariah has changcid hands, Suyyids still remain owners of nearly 
three-fourths. The IViIra money-lenders, once servants of the Jansath Sayyids, 
and throngli them the money-lenders of Jansath itself, are the principal land- 
liolders next to the Sayyids. Jats have held their own in one and acquired 
five villages since 1841, and tlie Shaikhs of Kheri Kuraishi still retain portions 
of three villages. Hero, as elsewhere throughout the district, transfers, for the 
most part, have been due to causes entirely independent of the incidence of the 
Government demand, and have been most important in estates owned by fami¬ 
lies which once held a high position. During the last nine years the average 
rate obtained at both private sales and mortgages for land in this parganah 
has increased from Rs. 7-0-6 (1841 to 1861) to Rs. 17-5-6 (1862 to 1870) 
per acre, and from Rs. 7-1-6 to Rs. 15-3-9 per rupee of the land-revenue, 
which would show that the value of land has almost doubled. 

The occupatious of the pco))le are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

Occupationw. i i i i i i 

male atlult population (not less than nlteen years ol 

age), 167 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser¬ 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like; 1,636 in domestic service, as personal 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, su^cepors, washermen, &c. ; 700 in commerce, 
in Inlying, selling, keepiiig or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods; 5,534 in agricultural operations ; 1,515 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of sub¬ 
stances, vegetable, minoral, and animal. There were 2,506 persons returned as 
labourers and 225 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, 
irrespective of age or sox, the same returns give 504- as landholders, 14,947 
AS cultivators, and 21,646 as engaged in occupations iinconneoted with agri¬ 
culture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 938 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numboring 20,055 
souls. 

This parganah represents portions of tlio old Akbari parganah of Jauli, 
A\liich, in 1816, had 19 villages. Jiinsath was formed from Jauli during the 
reign of Farrukhsiyar. At the rectification of boundaries in 1854-55 it was 
thus rc-constitutod: Jauli J&usath, 33 estates; Bhuma, 4 ; Sambalhera, 2; 
Muzaffarnagar, 3 ; Bhukarheri, 7; Pur, 3 ; Kbfttauli, 4 ; Hastinapur, 6 ; and 
from parganah Saharaupur in the Sabaranpur district one estate assessed at 
Rs. 200, The bulk of the parganah still belongs to three of the principal re¬ 
maining families of the B&rha Sayyids whose history has been traced in the 
district notice. 

Jaula, a village in parganah Budhina of the Mo^^affarnagar district, is dis¬ 
tant 22 miles from the civil-station, ISi miles from Bhawfini in the Meerut 
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district, and 14^ miles from SIimitiH. Tlie population in 187 3 nnmbored 3,496 
souls, throe-fourths of wliom were Riingar Musalnians. There is an encainping- 
ground hero with plenty of water, and suj)pli(3s are ])rociiral)lo from Budliana 
and the neighbouring villages. From Bhawuni the eoiuitry is open, level and 
well cultivated, and the roiid is v^ery tolerable. The road passes Golka at three 
miles; the IJiiuhin by a h rry at 5^ miles; Nagwa at Gi miles; Kurtlial at 8^ 
tnilos, and Bilanda at 10 miles. lienee to Sljamli tlie road and country are 
of the same character, but more snbj<ad to iimndation during tho rains. The 
road passes through the lands of Saidii, Lui, Phngana, Ivliera Mastan and Ha- 
sanpur; it crosses tho Ivrishni by a bvidg® at Jhal (9^ miles) and passes 
through Tajpur and Gaghar})ur to ShAmli. The houses in Jaiila arc built of 

mud with tho excoption of the (jarln or ‘ fort,’ tlie resi- 
denc (3 of tho proprietor’s agent. The land on three 
sides consists of tho light friahh? soil known as ransU^ aiul on the iourtli side is 
sandy (UnSii'), The site is raised, but mueh broken by exeavjithms full ()rsiag- 
nant water in the hot-vveaihcr, and is badly kept, especially in the Chamars* 
quarters. The well water is found at a depth ol t35 fev;t from ihe suiface. 
The Miisalman residents are a turbulent race, and in the mutiny joined the rebel 
cause, for which those who were landowners forfeited their proprietary rights. 
They joined KhairAti Kh&n of Parasauli in rebellion and for some time defied 
all the troops sent against them. At length on the 14th of September they 
attacked, in force, a party proceeding to Bndhann, but were at once driven 
back with great loss, and the village was entered at the point of the bayonet. 
The main body of the rebels escaped amongst the high crops, but left about two 
hundred dead on the field, Tho proprietary right in the village has been con¬ 
ferred upon Sayyid IrnclAl Husain of Tisang for services rendered in 1857. 

Jauli, an important village in parganah Jauli-Jansath of the MuzaflFar- 
nagar district, is distant 9 miles from the civil station. The population in 1865 
numbered 3,000 souls, of whom ihe greater portion were Musahruins ; in 1872 
there were 2,107 inhabitants. The Panhara distributary of tlie Ganges canal 
runs close to the village site. The water in the wells, now 16 f(;et from tho 
surface, used to be at a depth of 30 feet. On the whole the site is badly 
drained, and numerous excavations contain pools of stagnant water which must 
in a great measure have given rise to the malarious fevers from which tlie 
people have suflPered so much. High crops, want of cloanliiioss and bac: drain¬ 
age, here as in raahy other of the large villages in this district, must be charged 
with the unusual sickness which has been so rife of late years. The village is 
squalid aud filthy in appearance, consisting of mnd huts, separated by narrow, 
irregular, tortuous lanes which are unraetalied and undrained. The Ganges canal 
runs close to tho town on the west, the Anupshahr branch is on the south, and 
oaual chatihiels pass it on the east and north. There is a branch post-oflSco here. 
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Jranjha'na, a town in parganali Jhanjh&na of the Mnzaffarnagar districi^ 
is distant 30 miles from Mu’/afFarnagar. In 1847 the population was 
in 1853 there were 5,531 inhabitantB, and in 1805 there were 5,334. The popu- 
lationin 1 u72 numbered 5,1 IG souls, of wdiom 2,929 wore Hindus (1,392 leniales) 
and 2,187 were Musalmuns (1,05G femalesb Tht' Hhaukid.ari Act (AX. of ISofl) 
is in foree in Jlianjliana, and in 1872 supported a village police numbering 17 
men of all ranks at an annual cost of Us. 984, bedsides a few sweepers. TIk re 
is a second-class polic(?-station and a post-oflice here. The total incoirn* from 
all sources in 1872-73 was Rs 1,977, giving an incidence of Re. 0-4-8 ])erh('ad 
of the population and Re. 1-5-3 per house. During the same year the number 
of houses assessed was 1,135 and the expenditure was Rs. 1,953. The site of 
the town was 1‘ormerly a hrick fort covering about 29*3 acres. Tlu3 surface 

soil is heavy, retentive aud edayey, and yields lair 
The site. ^ ‘ i • i 

crops or nee and sugar-cane in the rains and in tlie 

spring giv^es wlieat and gram. To the north-west flows the Katha nadi at a 
distance of about a quarter of a mile and forms the drainage lino ; on the cast 
is a canal chanmd, and near it a drainage cut from Bhainswdl. Good drird;ing 
water is procurable from masonry wtIIs, in which the water is at a good (hqith 
from the siirlace in the higher parts of the town, but rises to ton feet in the low 
ground and approaches close to the surface in the rains. Water-holes open a nd 
full of impurities exist all round, and in the rains from Jhanjh4na to Shdnili in 
one direction and to the Jumna on the west in the otiier, the whole country is 
often under water. The entire town is very filthy, and fever, sinall-pox and 
cholera are all common diseases. 

JiiANJTTA'NA, a parganali of the Shiimli tahsil of the MuzafTarnagar district, 
is bounded on the north by the Sahiranpur district ; on the west by parganali 
Thana Bhawan ; on the east by parganali Bidauli; and on the soutli by parga- 
nahs Kainina aud Shamli. According to the census of 1872, this parganali had 
then a total area of 93 square miles and 595 acres, of which 51 square miles 
and 557 acres were under cultivation. The area assessed to Government reve¬ 
nue during the same year was 82 square miles and 448 acres, of which 44 square 
miles and 512 acres were cultivated, 24 square miles and 218 acres were cultur- 
able, and 13 square miles and 358 acres were barren. 

Jhanjhdna lies to the north-w-est of the district and is intersected by the 

Katha nadi, which takes a course south-west through 
Physical features. ^ . 

the parganah aud enters the Jumna in parganah Kai- 
rana. To the north is a cluster of small villages rather high, with a light sandy 
soil and water at a groat depth. Towards the south, the soil improves, and in the 
south-east resembles in fertility the neigiibouring p irganah of Shiimli. To the 
west of the K6tha the villages resomblo those of the Bidauli parganah in every 
respect. To the north-west, cultivation is backward and the face of the country is 
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Bhroudod with high dAdi jungle, tlio retreat of predatory Gujars ; the soil, how¬ 
ever, is naturally good and up to the avwageof the district To the south-west 
the soil is barren and there are few inhabited villages. Roads connect Jhan- 
jhaua with Bidauli, Shainli, and Thana Bhawan. Gujars are the prevailing caste 
to the west of tlio Katha and Jats to the oast, with a fair sprinkling of R.orhs, 
Shaikhs, and Pathias. Tho villages are for the most part hel l in blidi/aehdra 
tenure; there are only three zanituddrl villages, and these lie iti tho Giijar tract 
about Alauddinpur. Jhanjlu'ina suffered muoh from drought iu 1860-61 aud 
its attendant, cholera. Tho former settlement was male by Mr. K. Thornton 
and tho revision was effected in 1862 by Mr, A. Colvin.^ Tho old assessment 

worked well as a whole, though the trans-Katlia vil- 
Fisoal hiHtory. luges seem to have been somewhat over-assessed and 

required relief at the revision, Tho eastern Jumna canal sgirIs several distri¬ 
butaries into the eastern portion of the parganah. In 1841, the irrigated area 
was 1,151 acres in 9 villages, in 1862 it rose to 3,653 acres in 16 villages, and 
in 1872-73 the area irrigated amounted to 5,249 acres. 

The transfers during tho currency of the old settlernont (1841-61) amounted 
to 9,078 acres, or about oneJifth of tho total anai, and 
the selling price in forced sales averaged from throi to 
four years’ purchase of the land-revenue an 1 in private sales al)o\it five times 
the land-revcnuo. Money-lenders purchased about one-fourth of tho land sold. 
MJiajans alone bought in 2,624 acres. Juts lost 3,102 acres, Afghans 1,445, 
and Giijars 1,909 acres, Jats, Giijars, Rajpuis, Mahajans, Paihaus, Shaikhzddalis, 
aud Biluches are still the })rincipal castes amongst the proprietary body. 

The following statement shows the statistics of the land-iovenuo at the 
Land-revenue past aud present settlements ;— 
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1848, ... 
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... 

... 
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isea, ... 
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2 4 3 


The land-revenue for 1872, according to tho census returns, amounted to 
Rs. 58,638 (or with cesses, Rs. 69,440), falling at a rate of Re. 0-15-7 per British 


^ Mr. CadeU recommended only five estates in this parganah for permanent settlemeat. 
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acre on the total aren, at Ro. 1-1-9 per acre on the area assessed to Governinont 
revenue, and at Re. 1-12-3 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum paid by 
cultivators *to the landowners as rent and cesses durin;; the same year has been 
estimated at Us. 1,24,724 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Jhanjh&ua contained 53 inhabited 
sites, of which 16 had less than 200 inhabitants; 17 

Population. 

had between 200 and 500 ; 11 had between 500 and 
1,000; 6 had between 1,000 and 2,000; one had between 2,000 and 3,000 ; and 
one had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town eontainiiig more than 5,000 
inliabitants is Jhanjhana itself with 5,116. The sottloinont records show 
that there were 65 estates on the register in 1863. The total population in 
1872 numbered 36,090 souls (16,498 females), giving 381 to the square milt). 
Classified according to religion, there were 28,560 of whom 12,899 were 

ff'males, and 7,540 Musalmans, amongst whom 3,599 were females. Distributing 
the Hindu population amongst tlie four great classes, the census shows 2,657 Brah¬ 
mans, of whom l,2o8 wore females ; 1,025 Hi.jputs, including 436 females ; 2,141 
Baniyas (969 females); whilst the great mass of the population is included in the 
other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 22,727 souls, of whom 
10,286 are females. The principal Brahman subdivision found in this parga- 
na is the Gaur, which gave 2,522 members in 1872. The Rajputs belong prin¬ 
cipally to/the Gaur (869) and Barariwar clans, and the Baniyas to the great 
Agarw4I (2,107) subdivision. The most numerous amongst the other castes 
are the Budhi, Kahar, Cham6.r (3,510), Garariya, Julaha, Loh4r, Kumhfi-r, 
Hajjdm, Sondr, Jogi, Kaldl, Chlfipi, Maili, Khdkrob (1,601 •, J&t (4,678), Banjdra 
(404), Giijar (684), and Rorh (50t). The Musalmfins are distributed amongst 
Shaikhs (6,524) and Sayyids (401). 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the census 
of 1872. From these it appears that of the male adult 
population (not less than fifteen years of age), 263 are 
employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like; 1,395 in doniestio service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c ; 1,063 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping ox lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 4,510 in agricultural operations ; 2,044 in industrial occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mi¬ 
neral, and animalr There were 2,629 persons returned as labourers and 488 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age 
or sex, the same returns give 629 as landholders; 11,244 as cultivators; and 
24,217 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa¬ 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 941 males as able to read 
and write out of a total male population numbering 19,592 souls. Jhanjhdna 


Occupation*. 
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represents portions of the old Akbari parganah of that name. Numerous changes 
have taken place in its constitution. In 1840-41 two villages were received 
from parganah Nanauta, one each from Bampur and Nakiir, two from Gangoli, 
five from Thana Bhawan, and nine from Chaunsat Kberi, all assessed at 
Rs. 10,944. 

KaiuAna, a town in parganah Kairana of the Muzaffarnagar district, is dis¬ 
tant 31 miles from Muzaflhrnagar. Tlie ])opuhition 
PopulHtion. Kairana numbered 11,470 in 1847. In 1853 the 

numbers were 15,162, and in 1865 they were 16,953. In 1872 there were 
1 7,742 inliabitants ; of whom 7,817 were Hindds (3,767 females) and 9,925 were 
Musalmaus (4,858 feind(;s). Distributing the population amongst the rural 
and urban classes prop(ir, the returns show 1,140 landholders, 1,899 ctiltivators, 
andl4,7()3 following o<Haip itions aneoimeeted with agrirailture. The number 
of enclosures in 1872 was 2,036, of whitdi 855 were inhabited by Hindus and 
1,181 by Miisalinans. The number of houses during the same year was 4,258, 
of which 2,367 were built by skilled labour, an 1 of theses 1,021 were inhabited 
by Hindus and 1,343 by MusalmAns. Of the 1,891 mud huts in the town, 865 
were occupied by Hindus and 1,026 by Musalmdiis. Taking the male adult 
population (not less than fifteen years of age), we find more than fifty of them 
engaged in the following occupations :—Barbers, 77; beggars, 156; black¬ 
smiths, 50 ; bullock-dealers, 56; cultivators, 695; dyers, 52 ; labourers, 1,324 ; 
landowners, 368; mereliants, 92; oil-makers, 87 ; j)orters, 70; punjhits, 94 ; 
servants, 341; shop-keepers, 890; shoe-makers, 284 ; sweepers, 113; toy- 
makers, 66; washermen, 64; and weavers, 512. AH other trades foun.l in 
a good commercial town exist here. jc^Tlie same returns show only 908 males out 
of the whole population as able to read and write. 

The site is partly on the khddirov lowland of the Jumna and partly on the 
bank separating the khddir from the hangar or upland. 
A groat number of the houses are built of bricks and 
are much crowded together. The streets also are very narrow and tortuous. 
The bazar is well paved and clean, but the remainder of the town is very filthy 
and sanitation is much neglected. The butchers’ quarter is especially dirty and 
uncared for. The water is found in the wells at from ten to fifteen feet from 
the surface, and in the bazar at 25 feet, with a depth of eight feet. Though 
there is no canal irrigation in the neighbourhood, there is much irrigation 
from wells by means of the Persian wheel in the low-lying lands to the west of 
the town. 

iKairana possessed a municipality during 1874-75, the affairs of which are 
Municipality. managed by a committee of twelve members, of whom 

four are official and the remainder are elected by the 
lax-payers. The octroi during the year fell at Rs, 0-7-5 per head of the 


Bite. 
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population. Tho following statements show the imports^ consumpdon per head, 
and tho receipts and expenditure for the year 1874-75 : 

Staternenf showing imports in 1874-75. 


Arliclos. 


Grain, 

Sugar, 

Ghi, 

Other articles of food, 

Animals for saughtcr, 

Oil and oil-setds, 

Fuel. K:c., 

Building inalcrials, ... 
Drugs and siiiocs, 

Tobac.'co, ... 

European and native cloth, 
Native slices, 

MetaU, 




Impokts in 

1874-76. 

CoNSUMPl ION P, It 

UKAI) IN 1874-7). 



Quail lily 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value 




Md«. 

Ks. 

Md.s s. c. 

Km. 






G .'ir, 7 





ll.6'>9 


0 26 5 





D.'iC 


0 2 2 





I 

6,202 

bcsidi*.'^ head- 






1 

JlKUls, 





2.s:n No. 

1 

... I 

... 

... 




1 7,104 

1 

0 16 ] 




• • • 

ICO 

, 4,088 

0 0 3' 

0 4 

(> 



... 

9,786 

.w. 

0 8 

9 


... j 

■*' 1 

14,867 


0 IJ 

9 


•• 

8,223 i 


0 18 8 





... I 

62,790 


2 14 

0 




1,761 

... 

0 1 

7 



40 

... 

0 0 16 

... 



Statement showing reveipts and expendiUire in 1874-75. 


Reedpts, 

1874-76 

Expenditure, 

1874-75. 


IN. 


iK 

Opening balanc'*, 

3,886 

( /Olleetiuns, ,,, 

1,403 

Class ].—Food and drink, 

6,626 

Hcttd-otilco, 

108 

„ II. — -A nimalM for slaughter, 

- 208 

Supervision, 

no 

„ Ill.-Fuel, &c., 

„ IV,—Building materials, ... 

628 

()ri‘ 2 iijal works, 

4 1 

163 

Uopairs, 

3,60* 

,, V. — Drugs and spices, 

299 

Police, 

2,618 

,> VI.—-Tobacco, 

„ VII.—Textile fabrics, 

279 

Education, 

418 

829 

Charitable grants, 

92 

„ Vlll.—Metals, 

118 

Con.servancy, 

1, 109 

Total Octroi, 

Rents, 

Fines, 

Pounds, 

Extraordinary, 

8,210 

63 ' 

108 
168 
369 

1 Miscellaneous, 

145 

Total, 

12,794 

Total, ... 

9,993 


At the accession of Sh^lijahdn, Kairdna and the surrounding country was 
^ ^ given in jdglr to Doctor Mukarrab Kh4n,^ who built 

many edifices and laid out a beautiful garden with a 
large tank. He obtained excellent fruit trees from all parts of India, and the 
Kairdna mangoes were, according to the Maddr^ long famous in Dehli. 


^ Bee district notice under ** History.** 
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Mukarrab Khaa constructed a dargdh near the tomb of the famous saint Bii Ali 
Kalandar of Panipat, and died at the age of ninety. Ho was succeeded by hia 
son liizk-ullah Khun, who died in 1668 A.D. The tomb itself of the saint was 
bnilti by Rizk-ullah in 1660 A,D. The local poet Sadiillah, known as 
Madha-i^Kairdnawi^ was the adopted son of Mukarrab Klian. 

KairAna, a parganali of the Shamli tahsil of tlie Muzatiarnagar district, 
is bounded on the north by parganahs Bidanli and Jhanjhana ; on the west by 
the Jumna river; on the east by parganah Shaiiili ; and on the south by par- 
ganah Kandhla. According to the census of 1872, this parganah had then a 
total area of 89 square miles and 589 acres, of which 53 square miles and 320 
acres were undc'.r cul tivation. The area assessed to Gov ernment revenue during 
the same year was 88 square miles and 505 acres, of wliich 52 square inilos 
and 294 acres were cultivated, 26 square miles and 156 acres were culturable, 
and 10 square miles and 58 acres wore barren. 

Kainiua lies to the south of Bidauli on the Jumna. It is intersected by the 


Physical features. 


Katlia uadi, which after a course somewhat south-west 
tlirougli the northern portion of the parganah, joins the 


Jumna nearly opposite the town of Kairana. The group of villages to the 


north of the Katha, bordering on Bidauli, are in every respect bad and 


resemble those to the north in their iudifforeut soil and careless cultivation. 


To the south of the Katha the villages of the Kaini.ia uplands though they 
have a poor soil, yet have abundant moans of irrigation and a large population. 
The villages in the Jumna khddir are, however, the richest and the spring 
crops here are very fine. Kairana is connected by roads with the Panjftb, 
Shamli, Jhanjhdna, and Kandhla. The Gujar is the prevailing caste both 
amongst the proprietors and agriculturists. The former assessment was very 
light, and to this may be attributed the comparative prosperity of the parga¬ 
nah. Mr. Colvin ,vays the now assessment is less than what might bo fairly 
demandable, for where the fair demand gave an excessive increase over the 
existing revenue ho went ‘‘ somewhat below it, believing that a sudden shock 
to the landlords and change in their moans of subsistenco would inevitably 
lead to distress and degrade them from the position of comfort and independenoo ’’ 
in which he found them.'^ 


Transfers in this parganah during the currency of the old sottlemont (1841-61) 
_ . amounted to 6,230 acres, less than one-eighth the total 

area. The selling value in forced sales was about 
seven times the annual land-revenue, and in private salas it rose to eight times 
the revenue. Mahajans succeeded in obtaining possession of nearly one-half 
(2,819 acres) of the land transferred, the remainder chieHy falling into tho 


^ Proo. A»., Sbc., Ben., May, 1878, p, 87. *Mr. Cadell recoo/meuded the exclusion of 

tlt« viboU txwxi permanent Aettlemexit. 
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bauds of men of the vendor’s caste. Gujars lost 4,617 acres and ShaikhzdJalis 
685 acres, but the former recovered nearly one-ha If of their losses. 

The following statement shows the statistics of the land-revenue at the past 
Land-revenue. and present settlements :— 


Year. 


Barren. 

1 

cu 

o 

Cj 

CuLTIVATlfiD. 

Revenue. 


Total are 

6 

' a 

O) 

> 

cy 

cS 

£ 

i 

i 

Irrigated. 

K 1 

*- 

« i 

1 

o 

H 

Incidence 

revenue 

cultivate 

acre. 


Acres, 

1 1 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

E., 

Rs, a. p. 

1848 ... 

65,‘210 


4,226 

16,135 

818' 

28,298 

29,116 

49,570 

1 11 9 

1862 ... 

57,645 

6,301 

1,096 

16,606 

24,935 

8,707 

33,642 

1 

62,37 1 

1 8 10 


The land-revenue for 1872, according to tlie census returns, amounted to 
Rs. 53,606 (or with cesses, Rs. 62,101), falling at a rate of Re. 0-14-11 per 
British acre on the total area, at Re. 0-15-1 per acre on the urea assessed to 
Government revenue, and at Re. 1-9-1 per aero on the cultivated area. The 
sum paid by cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses during the same 
year has been estimated at Rs. 1,10,876. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Kainiua contained 40 inhabited 


Population. 


villages, of which 10 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 
16 had between 200 and 500; 7 had between 500 and 


1,000; four had between 1,000 and 2,000; two liad between 2,000 and 3,000, and 
one, Kainma itself, had 17,742, The settlement records show that there were 57 
estates on the register in 1863. „ The total population in 1872 numbered 38,828 
souls (18,045 females), giving 431 to the square mile. Classified according to 
religion, there were 20,535 Hindiis, of whom 9,516 wore females, and 18,293 
Musalm&ns, amongst whom 8,529 wore females. Distributing the Hindu popula¬ 
tion amongst the four great classes, the census shows 1,922 Brahmans, of whom 
881 were females; only one family of Rajputs, 3,058 Baniyas (1,443 females); 
whilst the groat mass of the pcyDulation is included in the other castes’’ of the 
census returns, which show a total of 15,551 souls, of whom 7,189 are females. 
The principal JBrahman sub-division found in this parganah is the Qaur, num¬ 
bering 1,922 souls in 1872. The Baniyas all belong to the great Agarwal 
Bub-division. Amongst the other castes which occur here, the most numer¬ 
ous are the Kah4r, Oham&r (2,838), Garariya, Jul&ha, Loh4r, Kumh&r, Sonar, 
Hajj&ni, Jogi, Kh^krob (1,728), J4t (129), Gujar (3,105), and Saini (325). 


The Musalmans comprise Shaikhs (17,320; and Sayyids (321). 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 


Occopationfi. 


census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fi^en years of age)} 
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197 arc employed in professional avoeaiions, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 1,298 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,420 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, ani¬ 
mals, or goods; 5,323 in agricultural operations; 2,152 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 2,274 persons retarned as labourers and 444 
as of no specified occupation. Taking tlio toUil poj)ulation, irrespective of ago 
or sex, the saino returns give 3,902 as landholders, 9,973 as cultivators, and 
24,953 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa¬ 
tional statistics, which arc confessedly imperfect, show 1,212 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 20,783 souls. Kairdna 
re[)resents portions of the old Akbari pargaiiah of the same name, but owing to 
interchanges with othi>'r parganahs, it would be difficmlt to restore it to its 
original sizo oven at the conimenccmont of the British rule. In 1810 it con¬ 
tained only 25 villages, assessed at Rs. 19,033. In 1840-41 it received two 
villages assessed at Rs. 400 from parganah Chaunsat Kherl in the Sahfi- 
ranpur district, and it also absorbed the old parganah of Titurwdra, comprising 
eight villages. 

KaliAna, an observatory of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, on the right 
bank of the Hindan, close to the Charthfiwal road in parganah Charthawal of the 
MuzafFarn^'gar district, lies in lat. 29°-30'’-55'^ and long. 77®-41'-33‘^, 
at an elevation of 827*5 feet above the level of tlie sea. The upper markstono 
of the survey station is fixed within the observatory erected for the purpose of 
taking celestial observations. The village of Kaehauli is to the north-north¬ 
east, 0*8 mile; Kasari to the north-north-west, 1*8 miles, and Sayyid Nagla to 
the north-west, 0*7 mile. This height is deduced trigonometrically. 

Ka'ndhla, a town in parganah Kandhla of the Miizaffaruagar district, is 
Population distant 33 miles from MuzafFarnagar. The popula¬ 

tion of Kandhla in 1847 numbered 7,0G2 souls, in 1853 
the numbers were 10,130, and in 1865 they were 11,9G9. In 1872 there were 
11,026 inhabitants, of whom 6,085 were Hindus (2,823 females) and 4,941 
were Muaalmans (2,404 females). Distributing the population amongst the 
urban and rural classes proper, the returns show 844 landholders, 1,232 culti¬ 
vators, and 8,950 persons following occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The number of enclosures in 1872 was 744, of which 384 were occupied by 
Hindis and 360 by Musalmans. The number of houses during the same year 
was 2,459, of which 1,095 wore built by skilled labour, and of those 723 were 
inhabited by Hindus and 372 by MCusalm^ins. Of the 1,364 mud huts in the 
town 781 were occupied by Hindils. Taking the male adult population (not less 
than fifteen years of age), w^e find more than fifty of them engaged in the 
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following occupationsBarbers, 83; ben^gars, 103; bntcbors, 64 ; cultivators, 
623; labourers, 874 ; land-owners, 1,977 ; potters, 53; piirobits, 71 ; servants, 
277; shopkeepers, 583 ; sweepers, 101; water-carriers, 53 ; and weavers, 292. 
Besides these there are the common trades usually found in a semi-agricultiii-al 
town. The same returns show thai only 532 males out of the wliole population 
, can read and write. ' The Miisalmari quarter lies to the west end of tlie town. 
The site lies to the west of tlio oasierii Junina canal, between which and tho 
town tho land is low, with shallow w^ator lying in place's. 

The aitc. larger streets are fairly kept, but in places there are 

numerous excavations and very many heaps of broken bricks and refuse wbicii 
materially interfere with all pro]^or sanitary arrangements. lu tho MnsalmAu 
quarter, the slaughter-houses are badly situated and require attention. Tho 
water in tho wells is found at a depth of twelve feet from tho surface. There 
is a second-class police-station and a post-office hero, and for the last ten years 
a small trade in the manufacture of salt]>etre has sprung up. 

A municipality was established in Kandhla in November, 1873, and its 
affairs are now managed by a committee comprising 
fourteen members, of whom four liold officjo ex-offtclo 
and ten are elected by the tax-payers. The incidmice of tho octroi in 1871-75 
was Re, 0-8-G per head of the pooulation. The following statements show tho 
expenditure and receipts for four and a half months of 1873-74 and the entire 
year 1874-75 and the consumption per head during the same ])eriod :— 

Statement showing import of taxable articles for months, 1873-74, and the 

year 1874-75. 


Consumption per head in 


4) months, 1878-74. 


Mds B. c. Rs. a. p |Md». s. c Hs. «. p« 


Municipality. 




0 19 7! 
0 1 12 
0 29 \i 
0 1 6 


I 13 2 

0 3 ; 0 0 81 0 0 13 


0 38 3 
0 2 4| 

per head. ' 

0 10 10 

0 3 0 0 2 ll 

... 0 10 8 

... 0 18 7 

0 3 3 

... 3 6 8 
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Sfatenieni shoichiq income and emenditnTe, 


Keceipts. 

IS73-74. 

- 

1874-75. 


1 

llH. 

lis. 

Opening V)alanco, 

969 

609 

Class I.—Fo(h 1 and drink, 

1,H)8 

4,392 

„ 11.—Animals for 

G7 

157 

Blaiigliter. 



„ III.—Fuel. &(*., 

110 

356 

„ IV.—Building mate¬ 

61 

145 

rials. 



,, V.—Orugs and spices. 

70 1 

187 

„ VI—Tobacco, 

24 1 

87 

VII.—Textile fabrics, 

.300 

52.3 

„ Vlll.—Metal.s 

62 

66 

Total Octroi, 

1,848 

6,903 

Fines, 

84 

109 

Pounds, ... ... 

18 

124 

Extraordinary, 

84 

6 

Miscellaneous, 

... 

38 

Total, 

2,943 

6,789 


Expenditure. 

1873-74. 

1874*75. 


He. 

Rs. 

Collction, 

614 

940 

... 

71 

226 

a. Snperviison, 

27 

90 

/>, Orif^inal works, 

284 

1,009 

c Kepaiis, 

230 

414 

P(dice, 

780 

1,780 

Ediicatioti, 


8 9 

('baritable grants. 

68 

62 

("oiiservaiiey..,. 

285 

723 

Misee.llaneons, 

t6 

63 

Total, 

2,3.34 

6,396 


KXndhla, a parp^anah of the Budhana tahsil of the Miizaftarnagar district, 
is bounded on the north-west by Kainina ; on the north-east by Shiimli; on the 
west by the Jumna riv'er : on the cast by Bndlihna, and on the south by the 
Meerut dist^’^ot. According to the census of 1872, tin’s par^anidi had then a 
total area of 106 squar miles and HI 4 acres, of which 84 square miles and 90 
acres were under cultivation. The area assess(id to GovorTnnont revenue during 
the same year was 10^2 square miles and 154 acres, of which 80 square miles 
and 217 acres were cultivated, 9 square miles and 115 acres were culturablo, 
and 12 square miles and 460 acres were barren. 

Kdndhla lies to the south-west of the district and is intersected by the 

. Karsnni or Krishni river on the east and the easU^rn 

Physical features. , , 

Jumna canal on the west. Both have a course from 

north to south through the parganah. The villages to the east of the Krishni 

bordering on Budhana are rathfjr high, but the soil is fertile ; between the canal 

and the Krishni the soil is excellent; whilst to the west of the canal the soil, 

though somewhat inferior, is equal to the average of the neighbouring parganahs. 

A few villages here border on the Jumna, but tfiero is very little khddir as the 

river runs between high banks. The only really poor land in the parganah is 

that situated on the slope leading from the uplands to the Krishni valley. A fair 

road runs from Budh/ma through K4udhla to Kair^aa, and another from Shfimli 

through Ailam to B&gpat. The principal crop is wheat, but tobacco is also grown, 

and occasionally sugar-cane, which here often pays a rent of Rs. 18 per acre, 

whilst cotton pays Rs. 7-8-0 per acre. To the west of the Krishni there is a largo 
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colony of Gujars wonderfully transformed by the canal, and in some def]frec 
respectable themselves, though not the cause of respectability in others.” Tliey 
now find agriculture more profitable than thieving, and are a great contrast to 
their brethren in Bidauli. To the east of the Krishni the prevailing castes aro 
J4ts and Rajpiits settled in communities on the tenure known as bh^yachiira. 
In the whole parganah these number 51 against 17 pattidari and 10 zamiudari 
estates. The transfers from 1841 to 1801 amounted to 11,490 acres, or 17 per 
cent, of the total area. Only 2,714 acres, or 4 per cent, of tlio total area, 
changed hands by order of the civil courts. Jats lost 2,082 acres and Gujars 
lost 2,410 acres. Next to these come Rajputs, Mahujans, Sayyids, Afghans, 
and Shaikhztidahs. Muhdjaris lost 1,431 acres, but they bought in 6,330 acres. 
The Krishni prevents the extension of canal irrigation to the eastern half of the 
parganah, and the effloreseiice of reh, through its influence, has injured a few 
hundred acres on the lower level. TVater to the west is near the surface and 
well-irrigation was formerly in much use. The average canal-irrigation at last 

settlement was 818 acres, which rose to 10,078 acres in 
1862. The following statement shows the statistics of 
the land-revenue at the past and present settlements : — 


Tear. 

Total area. 

Barren. 

1 

Revenue-free. 

Gulturable. 

CULTIVATKT). 

Dry. Total. 

1 

Revenue. 

Incidence of 
revtnue on 
cultivated acre. 

1 


Acres. 

1 

Acres. 1 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

1 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p 

184S, 

67,403 

8,179 

7,482 

- 6,143 

15 060 

81,539 

46,699 

1,00,769 

3 4 8 

1863, 

66,973 
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The land-revenue for 1872, according to the census returns, amounted to 
Rs. 1,13,050 (or with cesses, Rs. 1,“37,008), falling at a rate of Re. 1-10-6 per 
British acre on the total area, at Re. 1-11-8 per aero on the area assessed to 
Government revenue, and at Rs. 2-1-7 per acre on the cultivated area. The 
sum paid by cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses daring the samo 
year has bee^a estimated at Rs. 3,28,122. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Kdndhla contained 57 inhabi- 
„ , ted villages, of which 11 had less than 200 inhabitants; 

8 had between 200 and 500 ; 22 had between 500 and 
1,090; 6 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 7 had between 2,000 and 3,000 ; and 
one had between 3,000 and 5,000. There aro two towns possessing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants—Kandhia with 11,026 and Gangcru with 5,117. 
The settlement records show that there were 78 estates on the register in 1863. 
The total population in 1872 numbered 63,859 souls (29,127 females), 
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giving 602 to the square mile. Classiliod according to religion, there 
were 48,976 Hindus, of whom 22,193 wore females, and 14,884 MusalmAns, 
amongst whom 6,934 were females. Distributing the Hindu population 
amongst the four great classes, tlie census shows 4,471 Brahmans, of whom 
2,035 were females; 1,110 Eajputs, including 399 females; 4,805 Baniyas 
(2,119 females) ; whilst the groat mass of the population is included in “ the 
other castes ” of the census returns, which show a total of 38,589 souls, of 
of whom 17,640 are females. The principal Brahman sub-division found in 
this parganah is the Gaur, numbering 4,304 souls in 1872. The Bajputs belong 
for the most part to the Gaur (111) and Chhotiyana clans, and the Baniyas to 
the great Agarw&l (4,665) sub-division. The principal castes amongst “ the 
other castes” are the Biidhi, Kahar, Cliamar (6,282), Garariya, Julaha (1,267), 
Lobar, Kiimh&r (1,021), HajjAm (1,124), Sonar, Jogi (1,326), IVldli, Khdkrob 
(3,089), Jut (8,371), Giijar (4,932), and Saini (1,473). The Musalmdns comprise 
Shaikhs (13,062) and Sayyids (621). 

The occupations of the people are showm in the statistics collected at the 

Occupation* census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 494 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 2,276 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,750 in commerce, in buy¬ 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of animals 
or goods ; 8,931 in agricultural operations; 3,433 in industrial occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There wore 3,759 persons returned as labourers and 
814 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective 
of age or sex, the same returns give 3,906 as landholders, 20,910 as cultiva¬ 
tors, and 39,043 as engaged in occupations unconnectod with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,733 males 
as able to read and write oat of a total male population numbering 34,732 souls. 
Kfiudhla is an old Akbari parganah, which in 1816 comprised 41 villages, with 
an area of over 36,000 acres. It absorbed the old parganah of Qangeru,^ con¬ 
taining two villages, and Phugdna with seven villages, in 1840. 

Kha'taoli, a town in parganah Khdtauli of the MuzafiFarnagar district, is 
distant 13i miles from Muzaffamagar. In 1872, there were 6,409 inhabitants 
ofwhom 3,688 were Hindfis (1,613 females) and 2,717 were Musalmdns (1,288 

female), and four wore Christians. Khdtauli is situated in lat. 29°-l V and long. 

and is made up of two villages, Khdtaula and Khdtauli, It is*’a 
place of increasing importance as a eommereial mart for the exchange of country 
The site. produce. There are four Jain temples and a large colony of 

Jains engaged in commerce. The bazar is a good one with 
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a well-paved road, and owing to its proximity to the Sindh, Panj4b and Dehli 
Railway is always a busy place. There is a first-class police-station, a branch 
post-office, and a school here. The stone bench-mark of the Great Trigonome¬ 
trical Survey is imbedded near the Khdtauli bridge on the left bank of the 
Ganges canal, to the south-west of the Meerut and Riirki road, and shows a 
height of 781)*82 feet above the level of the sea. The canal escape to the Kdli 
nadi runs to the west of the town site. It consists of a cutting about three 
and a half miles long and 30 feet in breadth, which in March, 1869, showed 
swamp from end to end and its bottom and sides covered with impenetrable 
jungle.” The site is well kept and clean, and etforts have been made to im¬ 
prove the drainage; still, however, fever breaks out at the cessation of the rains 
for several months. The water now stands in the wells at 11 feet from the 
surface where formerly it stood at 24 feet. Aet XX. of 1856 (the Chaukiddri 
Act) is in force, and in 1872 supported a police force of 21 men at a cost of 
Rs. 1,224 per annum, besides a staif of sweepers. The total income from all 
sources in 1872-73 was Rs. 2,477, giving an incidence of Re. 0-5-5 per head of 
the population and Rs. 2-0-4 per house. Daring the same year the number of 
houses assessed was 1,081 and the expenditure was Rs. 2,187. Khdtauli 
lies on the route from Meerut to Landour and is distant 10| miles from 
Daunda and 13^ miles from Muzaffiirnagar. The road throughout is 
metalled and bridged and the country is open, level and well cultivated. Supplies 
and water are plentiful at Khdtauli and the encamping-grourid is good and 
shady. From Daurala the road passes Jasratpur at 3| miles, Dadri at six miles, 
and Tigari at 9 miles. To Muzattarnagar, the road crosses the Ganges canal 
close to KhitauH, thence by Bliainsi (1| miles), Naiila, Akbarpnr, Husain- 
pur, Beop&ra, Begharazpur, Walialna and Sujru. Some account of the prices 
ruling in the bazar at Khatauli will bo found under the district notice. Though 
a small town it is now one of the most rising in the district, and has already 
attracted a considerable number of enterprising Jaina grain-dealers to it. During 
the Bengal famine, Khatauli formed the outlet for all the surplus grain in the 
district and its railway-station presented a busy scene during the export 
season, as many Calcutta merchants had their grain stored here to await 
transport. 

Khatauli, a parganah of the Jansath tahsil of the MuzafFarnagai* district, 
is bounded on the north by parganah Muzaffarnagar ; on the west by parganah 
Shikirpur ; on the east by parganah J4osath, and on the south by the Meerut 
district. According to the census of 1872, this parganah had, then, a total area 
of 97 square miles and 198 acres, of which 78 square miles and 557 acres were 
under cultivation. The area assessed to Government revenue during the same 
year was 81 square miles and 486 acres, of which 63 square miles and 602 
acres were evdtivated, 10 square miles and 102 acres were oulturable, and 
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7 square miles and 422 acres were barren. The Ganges canal runs with a south¬ 
westerly course through the centre of the parganah, and the west Kdli nadi 
forms its western boundary. The central tract is level and fertile and possessed 

of every advantage of soil, irrigation and population. It 
General appearance. covered with a net-work of canal channels, and every¬ 


where villages imbedded amongst mango groves attest the industry of its J dt culti¬ 
vators. In the north and east corner the land is somewhat broken near the Kali, 
and even when the level plateau is reached the soil is poor and sandy. This 
portion of the parganah gradually slopes towards the depression which forms 
the source of the east Kdli river, and t)ie river here intersects five estates and 
cuts off three, in the south-east corner, from the rest of the parganah. Parallel 
to and east of the river is a high ridge of sand which brings down the average 
quality of the estates through which it passes. From north to south a high 
belt of land, broken here and there by trifling tributaries of the Kali, runs 
throun^h the parganah close to the river until near the southern boundary, where 
it branches into two lines of sand which enter the Meerut district. The villages 
along this ridge possess good land to the east of and up to the village site, and 
a small extent of high sandy soil, beyond which the country soon slopes down 
into the lowland of the river. Two other lines of sand come down the parganah 
from the north and continue as ridges for some distance ; indeed, sand crops out, 
here and there, all through the parganah. These sand-hills do not, however, 
affect the slope of the country, nor do they, except in the north-east corner and 
to the east of the East Snli, interfere with the character of the cultivation. The 
Kali has, of late years, caused oonsidorable damage to the villages on its bank, 
owing to its use as a canal escape. There is a slight depression to the south of 
the parganah which drains into the East Kali, and a little to the north are twa 
other drainage lines which used to carry oflf the surplus waters from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Khutauli and were in former days of some advantage to the culti¬ 
vation, but the canal, besides depreciating the relative value of those depres¬ 
sions, has seriously injured the low-lying fields, and what with drainage obstruc¬ 
tion and over-saturation, the state of the tract is such as to fully warrant the 
reclamation measures contemplated. In 1863, Mr. Grant noted that some 
damage had been caused by a stream called the Bawa having been used as a 
canal escape, thus turning a drainage channel into a perennial stream. 

The soil of the parganah is, for the most part, a good loam, though sand occura 
* more or less. High cultivation, however, is slowly 

but surely overcoming in many portions of the parganai 
tihis occasional defect in the natural quality of the soil, and although 14*5 
per cent, of the cultivated area in the assessed villages is dry sand and a similar 
area is dry saady-loam or second ra&sliy in many of the highly" cultivated vil« 
umd iB gradually being eliminated from the records, and in this the poorest 
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of all soils, maniiro and water now enable the cultivators to grow the bestorop=;. 
In the central tract, one-third was formerly irrigated from w^ells, and in 18f)l-()2, 
canal irrigation had reached one-half of this area. In 1871-72 the area under 
irrigation from tlio Ganges canal amounted to 11,698 acres, and the total wet 

area was 30,416 acres, or 61 per cent, of the total 
cultivated area.’ The crops grown in the kharif were 
59 per cent, of the total cultivation in 1872, and amongst them sugar-cane occu¬ 
pied 9*3 per cent, of the total cultivated area; cotton, 3*7 per cent. ; maize, 2*2 
per cent. ; mv7iji or fine rice, 2*7 per cent.; dJum or coarse rice, 4*7 per cent. ; 
jodvj 2*3 per cent, ; fodder, 12 ; urdy 7*5, and mothy 7*5. In the rabiy wdioat 
covered 34*8 per cent, of the total cultivated area, and gram 4 per cent., 
whilst 2,848 acres were twice cropped, chiefly with gram, w^heat and peas. In 
1841 sugar-cane occupied 5 per cent, of the total cultivated area; cotton, 3 per 
cent.; coarse rice, 3per cent., and wheat, 30 per cent. In 1863, sugar-cane occu¬ 
pied 11 per cent. ; cotton, 3 per cent. ; dhdn 1*5 per cent. ; munjty 1*5 per cent., 
and w’lioat, 26 per cent. From this it appears that the area under sugar-cane has 
nearly doublevi and the rice-area has more than doubled and has also improved 
in quality. The pargaiiah throughout is fairly w*oo(led and contains 874 acres 
under regular plantations. In communications the parganah is singularly for¬ 
tunate, possessing as it does good metalled roads, a railway and a navigable 
canal. 


Fiscal history. 


The settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 was made by Mr. E. Thorn¬ 
ton in 1840, and the revision was made by Mr. C. 
Grant in 1862, but his assessment was disallowed in 
1868, and Mr. A. Cadell was directed to make a fresh revision, which was com¬ 
pleted in 1873-74. The following stateinont gives the statistics of the three 
revisions as recorded by Mr. Cadell:— 
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1 Taking the revenue-paying area alone, irrigation has increased from 10,8 iS acres in 1841 


to 19,886 acres in 1863 and to 24,897 acres In 1871, or 126 per cent, and of this 8|497 acres are 
watered frwin wells, 426 from tanks and rivers, and the remainder from the canid, of whicki how¬ 
ever, 6,90a acres would have been watered from wells: and so far the eanal poweris wasted. 
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Tho fourth line gives the statistics taken from the parganah books of 1861 
and the fifih line gives the figures of the returns made by Mr. Cadell In 1875. 
Tho difference is due to tho inclusion in Mr. CadelTs figures of tho revenue- 
free patches in assessed estates. Tho figures of 1871 show that the assessable 
area amounts to only 70 per cent, of the total area, and of it ton ])er crait. re¬ 
mains uncultivated, while 670 acres are under groves. Cultivation, however, 
occupies 63 {)er cent, of tho total area, and has increased by 4,972 acres, or 
J3 per cent., since 1841. The soils of the cultivated portion of the area in 1871 
are given at page 351. 

It was on the soil statement and the proportional prevalence or otherwise of 
sand in the soil that Mr. Cadell mainly based Jvis division 
of the parganah into tliroo circles for the purposes of 
assessinont. His first circle comprised 26 villages down along tho central 
tract, containing only 3*5 per cent, of sand and having 95 per cent, of tho 
culturablo land under crops, and of this 84-5 jxn* cent, was irrigable. In every 
way this is a most fertile and prosperous tract and is inhabited by the more 
industrious classes of cultivators, such as Jats and liawas. The lands imme¬ 
diately to the east and west of the first circle comprised the second ciredo, and 
also extended from north to south through tho parganah. Ii contained 38 
estates, with 12*5 per cent, of sand in the soil of the cultivated area, and tho 
greater portion of the ai*ea was cultivated by tenants of the best classes. Tho 
third or worst circle comprised 24 estates situated chiefly in tlie south-east 
and south-west corners of the parganah, and, with the exception of three estates, 
inhabited by tho less thrifty castes. The soil too is inferior, and, even though 
farmed by the most industrious peasantry, could hardly equal the average of 
the parganah. To these circles the following rates per acre were applied :— 



with tho result of a rental on the assumed rent-rates of Rs. 1,92,497. The 
rent-rates of Mr. Thornton’s assessment in 1841 assumed assets Valued at 
B.8. 1,01,461, on which, at 65 per cent., Mr. Thornton assessed a reveiuio of 
Rs. 67,288. This would show that the rental has nearly doubled and that 
the rent^rates have risen 50 per cent, since 1841, were it not nearly certain 
that the rates of the old settlement were very low. The real rise in rent has not 

I The rent-roll sssnnied in 1863 was Rs. 1,22,897. 
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been more than 20 per cent., and in the best estates it has been less. Bat however 
slight the rise in the rent-rates may have been, the increase to the rental has 
teen very great. Dry land has become irrigated, careful cultivation has been 
extended, sand has almost disappeared from many estates, and the number of 
highly hirmed villages has increased. A great part of the incrciased rental is 
due to the canal, and taking its influence on the rental at the all-roimd rate of 
three rupees per acre, Mr. Cadell estiinattxl the increase of the revenue due to 
the canal in this parganali at Us. 17,000 on 10,812 acres. The assessment at 
half assets, given by the assumed rates, amoiint-s to Us. 94,785, being an 
increase of Rs. 27,497 over the assessment of 1841, and of Rs. 28,474 
over that of 1863. The increase,” writes Mr. Cadell, ‘^appears to bo 
enormous, but the advance in prosperity made by the ])arganah has also been 
very great, and an assessment in exact accordance with the new rates would 
fall at rates which are fully justified by those of all adjoining parganahs in any 
way similar to Khdtauli, whether situated in this district or in Meerut.” Tlio 
revenue ultimately assessed amounted to Rs. 88,106, falling at Rs. 2-1-5 per 
acre on the cultivated area,^ and came into force from the revenue year 1872-73. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Kh4tauli contained 70 inhabit¬ 
ed villages, of which 17 had less than 200 inhabit- 
Population. , . 

ants; 20 had between 200 and 500 ; 22 had between 

500 and 1,000; seven had between 1,000 and 2,000; and three had between 2,000 
and 3,000. The settlement records show that there were 88 estates on 
the register in 1863, of which 17 had no inhabited site, while two more 
have only been recently settled, and the hamlets in not a few of those that 
remain are quite recent colonies sent out by the strong village communi¬ 
ties or more recently settled by the landlords. The total population num¬ 
bered 49,267 souls (22,391 females) in 1872, giving 508 to the square 
mile. Classifi.ed according to religion, there were 36,896 Hindus, of whom 
16,641 were females ; 12,366 Musalmdns, amongst whom 5,750 were females ; 
and five Christians. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four 
great classes, the census shows 2,158 Brahmans, of whom 966 were females; 
1,843 Rajputs, including 1,843 females; 2,857 Baniyas (1,270 females); 
whilst the greit mass of the population is included in the other castes” of the 
census returns, which show a total of 30,038 souls, of whom 13,662 are females. 
The principal Brahman sub-division found in this parganah is the Gaur, number¬ 
ing 2,094 souls in 1872, The Rajputs belong for the most part to the Gaur 
(856), KaohhwAha (128), Surajbansi and Badgdjar clans, and the Baniyas to 
the great Agarwal (2,253) and Saraugi (560) sub-divisions* Amongst the 
oilier castes, the most numerous are the Taga (906), Budhi, KahAr, OhamAr 
(8 ,612), Garariyg (1,072), KumhAr, HajjAm, Jogi, Bhaugi (1,748), JAt (2,730)^ 

^ For farther iaformtion on the assessment of this parganah see Befenne Bep., 1 CN.8*)i 
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GAjar (1?695), Rorh (3,075), and Saini (2,820) castes. The Miisalmiins com. 
prise Shaikhs (10,537), Sayyids (873), and Mughals (28). Tlie cultivating 
classes are chiefly Rawas, Jats, Tagas, Sainis, Gujars, and Rajputs. The dis¬ 
tribution of the land amongst tlio proprietary classes is given in the district 
notice. Sayyids still own on(i-fourth of the ])arganah, next comes the Marlial 
Naw4b of Karn41, and tlien Maliujans, Boliras, Rajputs, Oats, Tagas, and 
Path^ns in the order named. Tlie Rajputs are orderly and respectable, and the 
Gujars have, almost without exception, got canal-irrigated land to cultivate 
and pay high rates without difficulty. In 1863, owTu;rs cultivaicn! 8,582 acres, 
occupancy tenants 19,565 acres, and tenants-at-wiil 12,12/ acres ; and in 1872 
the numbers were, owners, 8,792 acres; oecnpaney tenants, 22,711 acres; and 
tenants-at-will, 10,718 acres, in the revenue-paying area. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it ap})cars that of the 
Occupations. male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

age), 239 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser¬ 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like ; 2,203 in domestic service, as personal 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,416 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods ; 1,763 in agricultural operations; 2,631 in industrial 
cccupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substan¬ 
ces, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There wore 3,483 persons returned as 
labourers and 374 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, 
irrespective of age or sex the same returns give 614 as landholders, 18,174 as 
cultivators, and 30,479 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul- 
tura The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,184 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
26,876 souls. 

Khitauli represents portions of the old Akbari parganah of that name. At the 
redistribution of villages, in 1854-55, it was constituted 
as follows:—From the oldKhatauIi parganali, 80 estates; 
from Muzaffarnagar, 2 ; from Pur, Bhukarheri, aud Deoband in Sahuranpur 
one each, and from Hastin&pnr in Meerut, 3; total, 88. Khdtauli formerly 
belonged to the Mansiirpur and Kh4tauli branches of the BAdia Sayyids. 
The former still retains much of its old possessions, but a great portion of 
the parganah has of late years fallen into the hands of the Marhal Naw4b of 
Karn/U. Kh4tauli formed a portion of the granted by Sh4hjahdu to his 
Sayyid minister, Muzaffar Kh'm KhAujahan, and was owned, "^at one 
time, entirely by Sayyids, with the exception of a few Pathdn villages 
transferred from Meerut and two revenue.free villages held by Shaikhs. 
B'rom the time of Sb&hjah&n, the Mans6rpur branch of the Sayyids 


Hiftorj, 
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held proprietary rights in the eighty estates then comprising the par- 
ganah. Of the eight estates added since 1841, three were owned by Pathans, 
two by a collateral branch of the Tihanpuri Sayyids, and three by the Sayyids 
of Ghalibpiir, a brandi of the Samba,family, and of the 88 estates now 
comprised in the ])arganah, Sayyids, thendbro, owned 80. But before the c<)?i- 
quest in 1808, and partly by purchase and partly owing to the decline of Say- 
yid influence, Rajpiits recovered eiglit villages in the south-east corner of the 
parganah where they once hold a ch(inhit<i (24). Tlu^ prosoiit lioad, of this Baj- 
piit colony is the Chandhri of (Jhandsena. Extravagatice and d(d)t commenced 
the ruin of the Sayyid.s. Some iifry years ago, cd(wen of tiicdr estates wore sold 
and four more were purchased from them. In most of these cases native ofli- 
cials were the piirc}i{is(n*s, but the cause is found in the high assessments iliat 
obtained and tlie unwillingness of capitalists to invcjst in land. Seven of those 
villages passed into the hands of the Jat and Taga cultivating communities 
atid five of the remaining estates wore bought from the native r)fli(iials by tli(’ 
Jiinsath Snyyids. Long bolore 1841, owing to tlie dishonesty of an agent, the 
Khdtauli Sayyids were obligivl to mortgage sixtecui of their i)est villages to a 
Meerut Baniya, who transferred them to th3 Marhal Nawah of Karinil, with 
whom they have rornainod, with tlie exception of those which the Juts of Maulalieri 
successfully claimed. Several others, also, of their best estates had passed away, 
so that practically the original proprietors had lost the greater portion of their 
possessions before 1841, and tlie sales entered in the district notice of transfers 
between 1841 and I8t)l refer, for the most part, to sales of mortgaged property, 
{Since 1841, the Mansiirpur branch has gone steadily to ruin, and it is not likely 
that its present representatives will retrieve its losses. In the south-east corn(T 
of the parganah, the Sayyid.s of GLalibpur and the Ihithans of Jasiiola have 
succumbed to the Baniya, and the Sayyids of Kailawadha have lost a portion of 
their possessions by litigation. Tbo Kh.injahanpur branch of the Manstirpiir 
house has survived the general wreck, the liabilities of the family having been 
provided for by a mortgage which has now expired. Another branch of the 
same family still owns a few minor villages and the Sami Sayyids retain half 
their old possessions. Altogether, though Sayyids have purchased largely, the 
Sayyids taken as a whole do not now own more than ono-fourth of the parga¬ 
nah, and one-half of this is held by Sayyids who do not represent the original 
owners, Jfits, Tagas, Pathans and Rajpiits have held their own since 1841 and 
lost little. Still nearly two-thirds of the area (38,197 acres) have changed hands 
between 1841 and 1871. Daring the last nine years of this period the average 
price per acre realised at private sales (Ks. 30-9-1) has been three times that 
received from 1841 to 1861 (Rs. 10-4-10), and the mortgage rate has risen 
to double that of the same period, but, as in other parganahs of the dis¬ 
trict, by fat the greater portion of the transfers seem to be in. no way duo to 
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the prosaiire of the Government revenue assessed at Mr. Thornton's settle¬ 
ment. ^‘The steadily inereasinff value of land,” writes Mr. Cadcll, when 
it can be attributed to peace, security and iin])roved communications, is a mat¬ 
ter for congratulation; but, in the case of this parganoh, there can be little 
question that the increased value is, in a groat measure, 
lu^uf^tod^ increased va- Causes which do not necessarily involve any 

large amount of administrative success—to the lower¬ 
ing of the share of the assets taken by the supreme landlord (the State), to the 
division with the landlord of the profits arising from the construction of the 
Ganges canal by Government—and, to a less extent, to the abolition of tlie pecu¬ 
liar privileges of the tenants in the so-called «S4arfr4 navillages. In these 
estates the entire management was left with the heads of the cultivating commu¬ 
nities. The tenants had complete control over the waste land, village site, 
tanks and trees; they ])aid the revenue, cesses, and the profits of the landlord, 
amounting to 18 per cent, on the assessment,in a lump sum; and it w^as distinctly 
stipulated that if any tenant failed, the community must make good the loss: 
that the landlord's claim was against the community, not against the individual. 
When these tenants were redueed to the rank of ordinary occupancy tenants, 
when canal irrigation was supplied at rates w^hich, according to the estimate of 
the Board of Revenue, added, even when the Government share of the enhance¬ 
ment is secured by revision of settlement, not loss than one ru})ee per acre to 
the income of the landlord, when tlic Government share in the assets of the 
land was limited for all future time to one-half instead of the old two-thirds, it is 
not to be wondered at that the price of land should quickly rise. Whatever opinion 
may be held as to the good policy or otherwise of the measures which have 
caused the rise in the value of laud, there can bo little question that one result 
of the rise is, that the purchase by tenauts of ordinar y revenue-paying land is 
now almost as hopeless a matter as the acquisition of revenue-free land was 30 
years ago,’^ 

The early fiscal history of the parganali is not now traceable, but althongh 
Fiscal history. transfers may, in former days, have been due in 

some measure to the rigidity of onr collections, they 
cannot be attributed to the heaviness of the assessments. Mr. Thornton’s 
a^ssments were generally moderate, and where heavy, as in the 18 per cent, 
villages, the cultivators,not the landlords, were responsible. In the very hoa- 
vUy^eBBed estate of Bhainsi there have been mortgages of occupancy rights, but 
the fact that tenants paying a high rental have broke down does not necessarily 
^ow^at the Government assessment was too severe. Though successive 
Noughts have passed over the parganah, but a few trifling susponsions of the 
^demand wre found necessary as a relief. »Indeed, where the assessment 
Aas been so coercive processes could hardly have been required ; and even 
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if they had been, they might very possibly not have appeared as such in any 
return. Coercive proces^ies have become iiukuowti, not because they are never 
required, but because they have been discouraged by the extreme attention which 
is now paid to figun^d statements. Even if a village broke down, no ordinary 
tahsild ir would think of recommending sale or farm. He would bring the men in 
arrears into communication with capitalists; in other words, ho would force the 
people to sell or mortgage : and the calaTiiity which led to the arrear would cause 
an additional private transfer, but would leavo no trace in any aiinual return.” 

Kotesiia, a village in parganah Charthawal of the Muzaftaruagar district, 
is distant 11 miles from the civil station. There were 2d>G3 inhabitants in 
1872, principally Musalman Tagas. The houses are mud-built and many are 
surrounded by trees. The site is rather low, but the ways are wide, and there 
are a good number of Baniyas resident who carry on a trade in sugar. The 
well-water is good and is found at a depth of thirty-seven feet from the surface. 
Some decayed Sayyid families reside hero, and on the south of the town is an 
old ruined fort which still belongs to them. It is a remarkably large brick- 
built place with corner towers and cupolas, of which much remains; but the 
owner lives in a thatched shed set against the wall his fathers built.” Kotosra 
possesses a school with a small attendance of pupils. 

LohAri, a large village in parganah Thana Bhawan of the Muzaffarnagar 
district, is distant 17 miles from the civil station. In 1865, the population 
numbered 4,309 souls, and in 1872 the numbers wore 4,170, chiefly Musalmdns. 
The soil is light, sandy and porous, and grows, to the west, rice, and in thespring, 
wheat. There are a few mango groves. The Krishni nadi forms the drainage 
line and flows about three miles to the west, and on the east a canal channel 
affords some irrigation. Good drinking-water is obtained from masonry wells 
which give a level of twenty feet from the surface in high ground. The site 
lies within an old fort still surrounded by a ditch which retains much stagnant 
water. The people have suffered much from sickness, and here, as elsewhere, 
much attention is required to perfect the sanitation of the village. Fever and 
small-pox are the principal diseases, and occasionally cholera when epidemic in 
the district. There is a market-day every Wednesday. Formerly Loh4ri was 
a thriving town, it is now little better than a respectable agricultural village. 

MAtsfStJRPUR, a village in parganah Kh&tauli of the Muzaffarnagar district, 
is distant 8 miles from the civil station. The population in 1865 numbered 
2,450 souls and in 1872 there were 2,767 inhabitants. Mansdrpur is an agri* 
cultural village on a low site surrounded by rice and sugar-cane cultivation, 
and with numerous water-holes from which the earth for constructing the vil¬ 
lage huts have been taken. The water level in the wells varies from ten to 
eighteen feet from the surface with a depth of fifleen feet. A large water-hole 
on the west known as the ^^Jfail ’’ leaves a large sur&ce of mud exposed during 
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tlie hot weather which forms a pre^naut source of fever. Mansiirpur is named 
after Sayyid Mansur, the son of Khfinjahan Tilianpuri, who received the par- 
ganah injdgir from Shahjahan. 

MfRANFUK, a town in parganah Bhuma Sainhalhera of the Muzaffarnagar 
district, is distant 20 miles from the civil station of Muzafhirnngar. The popu¬ 
lation in lc^53 was 5,574 and in 1865 was 6,043. In 1872 tlicre were 5,924 in¬ 
habitants, of whom 3,883 were Hindus (1,895 females) arul 2,041 were Musalmans 
(971 females). The Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force, and in 1872 
supported a village police numbering 21 men of all grades at a cost of Rs. 1,224 
])er annum, besides a statf* of scavengers. The total income from all sources 
in 1872-73 was Its. 3,191, giving an incidence of Re. 0-7-4 per head of the 
population and Rs. 2-14-9 per house. During the same year the number of 
bouses assessed was 936, and the expenditure was Rs. 2,409. There is a first- 
class police-station and a post-office here. The Sayyids of Miranpur are des¬ 
cendants of Haidar Khun, son of Sayyid Salar Cbhatrauri, for an account of 
whom see the district notice under ^Hlistory.” Miranpur was held by Mr. Palmer 
during the close of the year 1857. On the 4th February, 1858, the Bijnaur 
rebels crossed the Ganges and attacked the town. The police-station was burned 
and three men wcu’o killed. On the arrival of troops from Jauli, the rebels 
retreated, covering their rear-guard with a party of 250 mutineer cavalry. A 
little skirmishing took place, but with only one man wounded on the British 
side, whilst three rebels were killed and two were taken prisoners. The rebels 
expeoted the Sayyid zamindfirs to join them, but no man of importance did so. 

Morna, a village in parganah Bhukarhori of the Muzaffarnagar district, 
is distant 15 miles from the civil station. TIio population in 1865 numbered 
810, and in 1872 there were 1,523 inhabitants. It is a dirty village situated in 
the midst of a sandy plain, with a great excavation filled with stagnant water 
on the west. The water level in the wells is 40 feet from the surface, Morna 
is celebrated for the manufacture of excellent blankets and a good breed of 
sheep. The Sayyids of Morna belong to the Cbhatrauri brauch of the Barha 
Sayyids, for an account of whom see tho district notice under ‘‘History.’* For 
services rendered to Muhammad Shah, members of this family received grants 
of land to the west of the Kali in Charthiiwal, Up to the middle of the last 
century, Morna was the principal town in the parganah, but its proximity to the 
Patb&n fort of Shukartdr was fatal to its securitj. In 1759 and again in 1772 
Shakart6r was invested bj the Marbattas, who made Morna thoir head-qnarters, 

on their departure reduced it to a small village, which it still remains. 

Huzatfaqkaqab, the head-quarters of the Muzaffarnagar district, issituated 


S^pulatton. ^ parganah of the same name iu lat. 29‘’-28'-10^ 

and long. 77®-44'. Muzaffarnagar in 1847 had 7,264 
in ISSi&thfi naiubers were 9,646, and in 1865 the^ iuccessed to 10,748. 
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The population ill 1872 numbered 10,793 souls, of whom 6,500 were Hindu>:i 
(2,792 fciiialcs), 4,205 wore Musalmaus (1,884 lemales), and 28 were Chrisiiairs. 
Distributing the population amongst the urban and rural classes proper, tlio 
returns show 113 landholders, 343 cultivators, and 10,337 persons following 
occupations unconnected with agriculture. The number of enclosures in 1872 
was 1,327, of which 751 wore occupied by HinJiis and 567 by Musahniius, 
The number of liousos during the same year was 2,646, of which 1,015 wero 
built with skilled labour, and of these 757 were occu])icd by Hindus and 219 
by Musalmaiis. Of the 1,631 mud huts in the towu, 895 were inhabited by 
Hindus. Taking the mule adult population (not loss than fifteen years of age), 
we find the following occupations rej)rescnted by more than fifty male adults : 
Bakers, 51; beggars, 110; blanket*-weavers, 85; butchers, 63; cultivators, 255; 
lal*ourcrs, 736 ; landowners, 78 ; money-lenders, 51 ; porters, 51 ; potters, 74 ; 
servants, 1,330; shop-keepers, 561; shoe-makers, 52; sweepers, 66; and 
weavers, 163. Other occupations common in a small semi-agricultural town 
are also found. The same returns show only 1,007 males and two females out 
of the whole population as able to read and write. 

Muzaffarnagar was founded by th(? son of Miizaffar Klu4n Khanjaluin in the 
reign of the Emperor Shahjahan about 1633 A.D. The 
town itself is closely built and crowded with many 
small lanes having a very narrow roadway. There is a good dispensary, an 1 
the civil surgeon of the district resides hero. The other public buildings are 
the district court and tali^ili olficos, the jail and schools. There is a telograpb- 
offioe at the station of the Sind, Panjab and Dehli Railway, and passenger 
trains qommuuicate twice daily with Meerut to the south and Saharanpur to 
the north. The stone bencli-mark of the Great Trigonometrical Survey is 
imbedded on the north side of the post-office and near the general mile-post. 
It shows a height of 790*01 feet above the level of the sea. 

Tlio people have suffered very much of late years from malarious fever, 
due partly to the increase of moisture caused by the 
canals and partly to the natural unhoalthiness duo to 
inattention to cleanliness and drainage. In 1868, the roads and lanes were 
found to be rarttch broken, and holes that retained the surface drainage water 
and open drains and cess-pools might bo seen In every direction. Around the 
town there were many large excavations from which the mud for building 
the usual class of house had been taken and were then used for latrine purposes. 
To these causes and the cultivation of high crops close to the town the sickness 
for which this station was noted in 1868-70 was no doubt partly due. Th© 
canal must be charged with ilic rise in the water-level, but that the other causes 
mentioned above have contributed theijf share is shown by the remarkable fall 
in the fever-rate following on the prohibition of the growth of high rain-crops 
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and the use of irrigation near the town, coupled with the drainage of some of 
the more offensive water-holes. Since 1870, however, the drainage of the civil 
station and railway buildings has been (drected to the Kali nadi with much success; 
several streets have been paved with bri(,*k and more attention has been })ai 1 to 
conservancy arrangements, so that now it can coin[>aro favourably Avitli ir.ost 
towns in the division. A now market-place has beem built on a waste piece of land 
bordering the high road, and altogether Mnzaffarnagar shows a marked improve¬ 
ment in many respects during the last tive years. The encainping-ground foi- 
troops is situated on tlie loft bank of the Kali nadi, to the w(‘st of the civil sta¬ 
tion. Mnzaffarnagar lies on the military route from Meerut to Landour ; 13| 
miles from KhAtauli and 15i mlh's from Deoband. From Khatanli the road is 
metalled and bridged and the country is open, level and well cultivate 1; the 
road passes from Kluitauli over the Gangeys canal by a bridge, ihonco by 
Bhainsi (IJ miles), Naula, Husainpur, Begharaz[)ur, Jaklirauda, Wahalaa, 
and Sujru. From Muzaffarnagar the road is metalled for live miles and 
afterwards is heavy ; leaving the Hurki road at d miles, and crossing the Kali 
nadi by a bridge at 5 miles and tlieru'c by Baheri and lluliana. Prot'ceding to 
lliirki, the next stage is Par (1()| mil(3s); the road is metalled and bridged 
and passes through a well-cultivated country : it. leaves the Stiharanpur road 
at 4 miles and passes by Sisauna, Chhapar (U milcs>, Barla and Phahiuda. 

The municipality was established in November, 1872, and comprises a 
committee of twelve members, of whom four are 
M nic/pality. official and eight aro elected by the tax-payors. 

The incidence of the octroi in 1873-74 was lie. 1-4-7 per head of the popida- 
tion. The following statements show the imports and consumption per head 
and the income and expenditure of the muuicipality for two years:— 

Statement showing \mpovt of taxable aviides for ttoo years into Mazajfarnagar. 


Net imports in 


Consumption per head in 


A rtiolcs. 


Grain, 

8tij?ar refined, 

Ditto norefluod, 

Ghi, 

Other articiea of food,. 
Animals for slaughter. 

Oils and 6il-»eeds, 

£uel, 

Building niaterialB, ... 
Orugfi and ai^oes, 

Aobftooo 

native doth, 


1873-74. 

1874-76. 

1873-71. 1 

1 Value. 

Value, 

Value. j 

Rs. 

Ka. 

lis. a. 1 >. ! 

1 

2,05,006 

1,73,186 

18 15 10 : 

1,737 


0 2 0 j 

8i»,338 

• •• 

3 10 3 

34,859 

34,031 

3 3 6 I 

19,206 

18,149 

• 1 13 0 . 

.3,207No 

4,389No. 

i per liead j 


21,633 

6,791 

59,298 

37,993 

12,815 

1,40,971 

25,969 


11,912 
4,515 
30,803 
28,138 j 
12,765 
1,46,263 
28,646 


2 0 3 , 

0 8 7 

2 n 6 j 

2 9 5 

1 2 II I 

12 on, 

2 6 6 1 


Us., a. p. 
0 2 


3 2 6 

in 6 
per head. 
I I 8 

0 6 8 
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Statement showing the income and expenditure for two years. 


Receipts. 

i 

1878-74. 

1874-75. 

Expenditure. 

1873-74. 

1874-75. 


Ra. 

Rs. 



Kb. 

Rs. 

Opening balance 

6,048 

4,817 

Collection, 


1,814 

1,249 

Class 1.—Food and drink... 

S),U87 

6,ft96 

llead-ottice, ... 


2*25 

242 

„ II.—Animals for 

2G4 

4u8 

«. tSupervision,... 

... 

294 

312 

slaughter. 



b. Original works. 


4,176 

4,518 

„ III. — Fuel, &c. 

,SG1 

228 

c. Repairs, 


1,689 

1,626 

„ IV.—Building mate- 

608 

517 

I'olice, 

... 

2,364 

2,270 

rials. 



Education, 


192 

16.3 

„ V —Drugs and spices 

617 

611 

(diaritable grants, 

... 

96 

263 

„ VI.—'robacco 

S8r> 

266 

Conservancy, ... 


1,592 

1,606 

,, VII.—Textile fabrics 

2,*268 

1,458 

Road-watering, 

• •• 

284 

193 

„ VllL—Meials 

514 

297 

Lighting, 

... 

608 

419 




Miriccnaueous,.., 

... 

6,U09 

3,834 

Total Octroi 

13,889 

1,0,480 





Renta 

445 

610 





Fines 

144 

95 





Pounds 

.864 

589 





Extraordinary 

S,076 

... 

1 




Mlacellaneous 

184 

235 

i 





Total 

23,100 

i 16 ,p56 

! 

Total, 


18,283 

16,614 


MuzaffarnagaRj a par^anah in tho tahsil of the same name in the Muzaffar- 
nagar district, is bounded on the north by the Sahdranpur district ; on the 
west by parganahs Charthjiwal and Baghra ; on the oast by parganahs Ptir 
Chhapar and Bhukarheri, and on tho south by parganahs Jansath, Khdtauli, and 
Shikarpur. According to the census of 1872, this parganah had, then, a total 
area of 108 square miles and 416 acres, of which 80 square miles and 173 acres 
were under cultivation. The area assessed to (xovermnent revenue dur¬ 
ing the same year was 92 square miles and 351 acres, of which 67 square 
miles and 390 acres were cultivated, 12 square miles and 339 acres were cul- 
turable, and 12 square miles and 262 acres were barren. The west KAli nadi 

^ , enters the parganah at Ruhana Buzurg on the north, 

General appearance. , , , n n i i i- 

and, running to the south-west, forms lor a short dis¬ 
tance the western boundary and again flows due south. Close to the town of 
Muzaffarnagar, a belt of sandy hillocks runs down the centre of the parganah 
some miles east of the civil station. On both sides of these hills are some in¬ 
ferior bh4r villages in which the sand continually shifts about from place to 
place. The thirteen villages situated to the west of the K41i possess good 
soils in the level uplands, indifferent laud on the slope, and fair fields for the 
most part along the river. To the south the land is tilled and in part owned 
by J4t8; well-irrigation is general, the farming is careful and masonry wells 
and mango groves abound under the security afforded to the J4ts by Mr. 
Thornton’s settlement. The five estates to the north are uninhabited and are 
cultivated by non-resident tenants and possess little level land. Here the Tagft 
owners and cultivators have not sunk masonry vrells, and eerthen ones are 
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difficult of construction and last but a short time. Altogetlior, with the excep¬ 
tion of the Jdt villages of Maulaheri and Luchaira, the estates are of middling 
or inferior quality. East of the Kali, the slope towards the river is mnoh more 
gradual, and towards the west and south, except where percolation from the 
canal has water-logged the soil, there is uninterrupted cultivation to the v?r. 
To the north of the parganah sand apj^ears and prevails as the eastern boundary 
is approached. At some distance Irom the boundary the sand rises into the 
high ridge already noticed, and running from north to south diverges to tho 
west, to form the southern boundary of the pargaTiah. Between tho estates 
adjoining this ridge on the west and those lying along tho river are ten or 
twelve good estates which obtain a plentiful supply of canal water from the 
right main rajbaha and its four branches which intersect tho parganah. To 
tho east of the sandy ridge are ten estates, eight of whicli receive a fair supply 
of water from the canal, and altogether in by far the greater portion of the 
parganah the water-supply is good. lu forming his assessments, Mr. Cadell 
placed twelve estates in the first class, ten of which He between tho second-class 
estates on the river and the second-class estates to the west of the sand ridge, 
and one lies to the extreme north of tho parganah adjoining the sand ridge 
and another in the extrema south-east corner. The second-class, comprising 
sixteen estates,’isTully irrigated, and in the third class, comprising thirty estates, 
are placed all those in which the water-supply is uncertain. 

The settlement under Regulation IX, of 1833 was made by Mr. E. Thornton 
in 1840 and expired in 18G(). The measurements and 

Fiscal history. inspection for the new assessment were completed by 

Mr, H, G. Keene in 1861, and the assessment itself was made by Mr. S. N. 
Martin in 1862-63, but this was cancelled by Government in 1867, and Mr, A. 
Cadell was instracted to make a fresh asses,sincnt which was brought to a con¬ 
clusion in 1873-74. The following statement shows tho statistics of these three 
revisions as given by Mr. Cadell • - 


Tear. 

Total area. 

Barren. 

•if 

0 

P 

► 

PS 

Culturable. 

Cultivated. 

|| fc. 1 

.S Q 1 

o 

H 

Revenue. 

Inridence of 
revenue on 
cultivat e d 
acre. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

i 

Acres.' 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs, n. p. 

i8«l ... 

e8,l4i 

6»15i> 

12,037 

8,099 

3,183 

36,736! 

34,868 

60,187 

1 8 9 

186* 


7,84* 

11,449 

8,82S 

21,664 

20.263: 

41,917 

68,472 

1 U) 1 

*8»J-7» ... 

69,491 

7,163 

10,997 

5,664 

90,982 

26,495: 

46,477 

79.758 

19 0 

MT.Murtte, 

61,091 

7,8*4 

9,939 

8,398 

91,664 

90,963 

41,9(7 

€8,492 

I R* 0| 

»8Ti ... , 

69,554 

7,99* 

10,976 

5,650 

20,662 


46,436 

: 

82,(60 

t 12 4 


The fourth line gives the figures of Mr. S. N. Martin’s final settlement 
w^portaad the fifth line gives^the figures of Mr, Cadell’s return* of laSIiL The 
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differonco is mainly in the area held free of revenue. Adding the 7,036 acres 
cultivated in the revenue-free lands, the total cultivated area amonnts to 5i,413 
acres, or 78*25 per cent, of the total area and 88'5 per cent, of the arable area; 
Of the culturablo area 426 acres wore under groves in 1874. Omitting the 
revenue-free area, 10 7 per cent, of the culturable area was uncultivated in 
1871-72 and 80*3 per cent, was under the plough. The progress of irrigation 
between 1840 and 1860 has been most marked in this parganah and has had 
a very beneficial effect in increasing the cultivated area and improving the 
character of the crops sown. In 1840 there was no irrigation from canal, 
whilst in 1861-62 the area watered by the Ganges canal amounted to 11,662 acres, 
and in 1870-71 this bad increased to 15,132 acres. In the canal-irrigated 
tract wells have been almost entirely superseded, and the saving of labour has 
been considerable. In 1862, Mr. Martin estimated the amount of revenue due 
to canal irrigation in this parganah as Its. 8,830, and Mr. Cadell in 1871 placed 
it at Rs. 20,000, or, if revenue-free estates be omitted, at Rs. 16,750, giving 
an enhancement of assets equal to about Rs. 2*8 per acre. The area entered 
as irrigated by the canal is naturally much less than the irrigable area, and 
16,000 acres may be taken as the area which can bo easily irrigated in ordinary 
seasons, leaving one-third more for the irrigable area, but not watered, which 
falls well in with the estimate of 22,685 acres made by the settlement officer as the 
potential area of irrigation for the whole parganah, including revenue-free land. 

The parganah has advanooJ more from this increase of irrigation than from 

, . , the greater area brought under the plough, and here, 

Irrigation. . o i f i rr. * « > ’ 

as in Saharanpur, its moral effect oni the community 

has been remarkable. Mr. Cadell writes:—J&t, a Jhojha or a G&ra can,, 
as there are still in this district dry estates enough to show, cultivate with 
almost unsurpassable industry, although even his sugar-cane is entirely depen¬ 
dent on the seasons; but with the less industrious castes it is different. In¬ 
creased certainty of the result gives the required incentive to industry, and 
both on the east and west side of this district there are many Rajput and Qiijar 
communities which have been, comparatively speaking, reformed by what 
without exaggeration appears to be the most effectual civilizing agent at our 
disposal—canal water given flush. Indeed, when the value of canal irrigation 
is discussed, it might be well to consider, in addition to the immediate revenue 
and the prevention of famine, not only the effect of the canal upon the land- 
revenue, but its influence upon the more unruly classes. It is at all events 
curious to notice the comparative oblivion into which once notorious commu¬ 
nities have passed since their estates came under irrigation from the danal, 
while their neighbours of the same clan, and the same old habits, but without 
any fresh inducement to adopt an honest life, have more than uplield their 
ancient evil reputation. In this parganah there were no B|>ecially notorious 
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coiiiinuuitics, but even the best of the idler classes have bonefittcd from the 
increased inducement to industryj and the best crops are now grown in fair 
proportions whore formerly they were entirely or almost unknown.'’ Taking 
the total irrigated area in 1841 as 3,500 acres, there has been an incren«o of 
17,482 acres, or nearly 500 percent. Nor is the progress in this respect ai an 
end, for the decrease since 18<)3 is partly due to more accurate registration 
and to the prohibition of canal-irrigation in Muzallarnjgar and in portions of 
the thn^o adjacent townships on sanitary grounds. 

The increase in irrigation to the west of tlie Kali is reall}^ only nominal 
except in the estates to the south. The crop statement 
shows that the area under cold-weather c-ops has here 
decreased, and that amongst the rain-crops, the acreage of cane, vrd and uwlli 
has fallen off, whilst the area under cotton amiyadr has ccmsiderably increased. 
To the east of the river, owing to tlie canal, the improveunent has been more 
marked and rapid. The area under wheat is somewhat less, but there is more 
gram, and taking both tog(3ther their area has increased. Tlie decrease in barley 
and barley mixed with wlieat Ojojai) is unimportant, but the increase in the best 
rain-crops is noteworthy. Sugar-cane is now grown in an area 77 per cent, 
in excess of that of 1811 ; the cotton crop has increased by 58 per cent., while 
the reduced extent of grazing-groun J, the larger number of cattle required for 
agriculture, and the harder work now taken from them, have necessitated tlio 
devotion to fodder crops of twice the acreage which was found sufficient thirty 
years ago. But now-a-days sugar-cane is no longer the crop of the parganah; 
and although higher rent-rates arc not generally levied in this parganah for 
land under munjiy or the finer rice, than those which arc charged for cane l/ind, 
as is the case elsewhere, munji is looked upon as a crop of at least equal value 
and importance with cane. Since the opening of the canal rice is generally 
grown on the best land of the estate, and alternah^s with eaiio and other valu- 
able’crops; and the introduction of manji into the upland portion of the parganah 
has no doubt seriously retarded the extension of cane cultivation." Still the 
millets, charaetorivStic of poor land, occupy one-fourth of the total cultivated area. 

Though the parganah has lost several good estates and received several 
bad ones since Mr. Thornton’s settlement, a comparison of tlie percentages 
to the cultivated area of the principal crops in 1841 and in 1871 shows that 
there has been considerable improvement, as the following figures will testify :— 
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In 1843-44 a crop statement was pre]>ared for the parganali, and a com¬ 
parison with it of the statistics of the present revision will show the progress 
made in 30 years. To make the influence of the canal more clear, the villages 
to the west of the Kali arc separately entered, and as no distinction was made 
for the revenue-free })atche8 in estates paying revenue to Government and 
the revenue-free estate of Sandaoli in 1843-44, their statistics are omitted. 
The following table shows the area under each crop and all the figures neces¬ 
sary for comparison : — 


Rahi, 


Kharif, 


Class of estiites. 

Wheat. 

j Gram. 

Barley. 

Gojai. 

1 Other 

1 crops. 

Total. 

Sugar- 

caue. 

Cotton. 

Maize. 

4 

1 Common 
1 rice. 

Other 

crops. 

Total. 

Assessed estates 
with patches held 
free of revenue, 

1644. 

16,956 

683 

2,298 

1,684 

... 

20,621 

1,809 

940 

38 

516 

2.042 

16,798 

21,143 

Ditto, 1871.... 

16,062 

1,573 

2,166 

1,052 

771 

20,f>35 

2,814 

1,495 

361 

723 

1,871 

20,770 

28,034 

Wholly revenue- 
free estate.^ 1844. 

1,649 

97 

322 


... 

2,079 
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91 

... 

4 

227 

1,474 

1,988 

Ditto, 187!,... 

1,761 

81 

81 

91 

18 

2,062 

1 310 

118 

16 

6 

78 

1,935 

2,463 

Thirteen estates to 
the west of the 
Kali, 1844. 

8,972 

120 
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• •4 

4,661 

8a5 

210 

... 

97 

554 

2,933 

4,179 

Ditto, 187!,... 

3,153 

444 

114 

29 

210 

8,950 

257 

313 

239 

471 

247 

8,470 

! 4,.997 

Kifty-nine estates to 
the east of the 
K&!L 1844. 

13,633 

663 

;2.dll 

1,645 


18,149 

^ 18,737! 

1,616 

j 

821 

38 

423 

2,016 

14,039 

18,952 

00 

13,690 

1 

j 

1,210 

2,132 

1,114 

591 


2,867 

1,300 

138 

268 

D702 

19,135 

25,600 


The following statement shows the detailed distribution of the soils in the 
cultivated area as ascertained at Mr. Cadell’s revision .•— 
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n 
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4,46S 
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92 

17,868 
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2,0932 
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11,608 

26496 

46,477 

Muifl, 

- 

63 
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868 
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8,eM 
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Grand total, 


146 1 
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2,6(66 

7,3*S 

3,307 

8,200 
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•M 

o*a j 

^_ L 
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The nominal increase in the ooltirated area dming the last thirty years 
amonnts to 6,619 acres, or 16 par cent., of which nearly 2,000 aores U to 
the lapse of revenne-free boldi^igs, 1,000 acres to enmm in BUMoteiaitiDt^ And 
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2,000 acres to decrease in recent fallow, so that only 1,500 acres, or 4 per 
cent., really represents newly broken-up land. The rates assumed by Mr. 
Cadell for his circles are as follows.: — 


Circle. 

IjUlItiATKD. 

Dby. 

BdraJi. 

rausli. 

2nd rausli. 

Ut rausli. 

'2nd rausli. 

Bhur. 


Il3. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

iBt circle, 

12 

f) 12 1 

4 8 

3 6 

2 4 

1 8 

2n(i ff .«« ... 

9 

6 11) , 

3 12 

3 0 

1 11 

1 2 

3rd tt 

S 

4 14 1 

3 6 

2 10 

1 8 

0 IS 


These raises applied to the soils of the previous table give a rental assets of 
Rs. 1,59,823, against Rs. 90,270 in 1841 and Rs. 1,56,467 in 1863, and a 
revenue at half this amount would fall at He. 1-11-9 on the cultivated acre, 
against an existing revenue-rate in 1872 of Re. 1-9-0. The revenue actually 
assessed amounted to Rs. 82,160, and came into force from the kharif instalmente 
of 1873-74. It shows an increase of Rs. 21,980 over the revenue of 1841 and 
of Rs* 10,118 over the revenue of 1863. 

Tlie census of 1872 shows 55 inhabited sites, of which 10 had less thaa 
200 inhabitants; 12 bad between 200 and 500; IT 
opulation. j between 500 and 1,000; 14 had between 1,000 

and 2,000, and one had between 1,000 and 3,000. Muzaffarnagar itself ia 
the only town in the parganah containing more than 5^000 inhabitants. Tha 
Bettleraent records in 1871 show 64 villages, distributed amongst 72 ^ostates, 
of which six villages wore revenue-free and ton were uniulxabitcd. The 
total population numbered 48,888 souls (21,962 females) in 1S72, giving 
448 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, the^c were 32,867 
Hindus, of whom 14,644 were females; 15,993 Musalmaiis, amongst w’^hutn 7,30G 
were females; and 28 were Christians. Distributing the Hindu population amongst 
the four great classes, the census shows 2,338 Brahmans, of whom 989 were 
females; 338 Rajputs, including 128 females ; 2,952 Bauiyas (1,322 females); 
whilst the great mass of the population is included in the other castes ” of 
the census returns, which show a total of 27,239 souls, of whom 12,205 are 
females. The principal Brahman sub-division fovtnd in this parganali is the Craur, 
numbering 2,085 souls in 1872; SAraswats numbered 101. The Rajputs be- 
long for the most part to the Tomar clan (104) and the Baniyas to the Agar-^ 
wfil (2,198) and Chhoti Saran (711) sub-divisions. Amongst the other castes, 
the most numerous are the Taga (1,271), Budhi, Kah&r, Chatn4r (8,432), Ga- 
^uKdia, Kumh&r, SonAr, LohAr, Khakrob, (1,733), Jat (3,861), Banj&ra 

95 
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(581), Qujar (466), and Saiiii (1,754) castes. The Musalmdus compriris 
13,322 Shaikhs and 1,722 Sajyids. The statistics of the distribution of the 
area amongst the land-owning classes are given in the district notice. Pornier- 
Ij almost the entire parganah belonged to Sayyids, with a small sprinkling of 
Garas, Tagas, and Giijars. At the present time the Sayyids hold only one- 
fourth of the entire revenue-paying area, besides large revenue-free grants, and 
have given place to Malmjaus, Bohras, and the Marhal Nawdb of Karnal. The 
tenures are for the most part paftiddri, with the shares divided into fractions 
of a blgha. In thirty-two of the best estates the cultivating castes are principally 
Jdts; in nine, Gdras; in three, Sainis, and in tiiree, Gujars, with a iew Brahmans, 
Rajputs and Tagas. Cultivating proprietors occupy one-fifth of the cultivated 
area; occupancy cultivators, two-fifths; and tenants-at-will, the remainder. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 342 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 3,103 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,455 in commerce, in buy¬ 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, ani¬ 
mals, or goods ; 5,811 in agricultural operations ; 2,465 in industrial occupa¬ 
tions, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vege¬ 
table, mineral, and animal. There were 4,019 persons returned as labourers 
and 318 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population irrespective 
of age or sex, the same returns give 548 as landholders, 13,495 as cultivators, 
and 34,845 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The edu¬ 
cational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,936 males as able 
to read and write out of a total male population numbering 26,926 souls. 

This parganah was originally known by the name of Sarwat, from the village 
of that name lying about half a mile to the west of 
the town of Muzaflarnagar, where the remains of some 
extensive brick foundations are still to be seen. Shortly after his accession to 
the throne, Sluihjahan bestowed parganahs Khatauli and Sarwat in jdgir on Say- 
yid Muzaffar Kh4a KhanjabAii of BihAri, whose son took some lands from Sujru 
or Khusa Khera, and uniting them with Sarwat (about 1633 A.D.) called 
the new town, after his father’s name, MuzafFarnagar. The parganah gradually 
extended by additions from Bhukarheri, JAnsatb, Baghra, CharthAwal, Pur 
Cbhapar, and the neighbouring districts, until it held 44 villages inhabited by 
tbe Sayyid followers of the j&girdi'ir, and 20 more villages were added at the 
settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833. In 1841-42, four villages^ assessed 
at lls* 3,005, were received from Deoband in the Sah&ranpur district, and h} 
1854-55 further changes took place* Immediatelj before the British pooupation 
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the parganah was held on a fixed revenue by the Marlial ebieftain, afterwards 
Nawab of Karniil, and whoso possessions hero were subscqiK'Uily exchanged for 
grants to the west of the Jumna. Of the 58 revenue-paying villages informa¬ 
tion exists regarding the assessment imposed at successive settlements on 29 
villages of the old parganah of Miizaftarnagar, on 13 villags?H received from BiiU- 
karheri, and on two added from Pur Chhapar. The assessment of the first 23 
estates for 1208or 1800.01 A.D., amounted to Ks. 18,089; for tho 
remaining years the figures are given below: — 
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Rs. I 
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Rs. 
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16,525 

15,774 

17.874 

18,494 

19,267 

21 ,43'^ 

1 22,636 

22,458^ 

25,971 

1 31,660 

9 

3,857 

3,682 

3,867 

4.319 

4,422 

6,448 

6,763 

I 5,71S 

6,486 

j ^770 

12 

16,679 

12,090 

12,035 

12,765 

12,765 

18,294 


16,016 

16,466 

1 17,890 
]____ 


These figures are in a few instances in the second, fourth and fifth periods 
conjectural, but on the whole they may he looked on as tolerably correct, though 
they do not profess to give tho exact averages of tho periods during which pro¬ 
gressive assessments wore levied. This statement and the figures for each 
village combine to show,” writes Mr. Cadell, that the estates in this parganah 
have all along been moderately assessed. In many cases, indeed, tho assessments 
would appear throughout to have been extremely low, even in those estates 
which are cultivated by old communities which held their own through ^it the 
long period of anarchy which preceded the British occupation, fclsewf xjre, the 
most remarkable features of its fiscal history arc the enormous asses^i^ents which 
appear to have been levied from the strong cultivating commimities, and tho 
marked rise in tho assessment of estat«)s whicli, before the ])aeification of the 
country, were carelessly cultivated, if tilled at all. The estates, comparatively 
speaking, most heavily assessed throughout tho period are those immediately 
in the neighbourhood of Muzaffarnagar itself, and those in which the revenue 
has advanced least are the estates on either bank of tho river which have not 
received canal water, or in which the opening of the canal has confoired the 
least benefit, or by percolation in tho lower lands has caused tho greatest in^ 
jury. Taking the parganah, as a whole, the enhancement of the land-revenuo 

has been gradual and moderate; and the revenue of the twenty-three estates, 

the history of which is known from the beginning of the century, has increased 
0% 10 per cent, in the fifty years which elapsed between the British occupation 
und the oOnstruotion of the Ganges canal. It is not improbable that the 
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revenue assessed by the Marhattas was not always very punctually levied, 
but there were collected, in addition to the revenue, some or all of no loss than 
eleven distinct cesses, which appear to have had a place in the revenue system 
of our predecessors. Irregular demands, too, were no doubt more numerous 
and more important than they are now; and, above all, the country was in a 
«tate of the utmost insecurity, was in constant danger from marauders whose 
frequent incursions, besides inflicting other and more important injuries on the 
people, seriously interfered with agriculture, by keeping the population massed 
together in towns and large villages, instead of being scattered in a manner 
necessary for elTective agriculture in small villages and hamlets. Since the 
beginning of the century, too, improved communications have accompanied 
increased security, population has been larg(‘ly added to, and prices, which were 
famine prices seventy 3 'ears ago, are now little, if at all, above the average. In¬ 
dependently, therefore, of the construction of the cxiual, the assets of the par- 
ganah might have been expected to show a large increase, which sticcessive 
reductions of the proportion of the rental taken by the State could not prevent 
Oovernment from sharing.” 

Transfers, comprising 27 per cent, of the total area, took place between 
ChangeB in proprietary and I860 (18,356 acres), and from 1862 to 1871 

eight per cent, more changed hands (5,481 acres). 
That this was not due to over-assessment is shown by the prices given. In the 
case of private transfers of portions of estates during tlie first period the 
prices fetched amounted to 25 times the land-revenue, and in the latter 
period 15 times, or Rs. 11-3-0 and Rs. 20-6-3 per acre respectively. 
In the case of transfers by public sale, the proportion of the sum realized 
to the annual Government demand increased slightly in the second period, 
whilst the average price per acre rose from Rs. 7-7-9 to Rs. 12-9-11 per 
acre, or by over 67 per coat. Even with reference to the land which still 
remains to the Sayyids in this parganah, the changes have been great. The 
poorer owners have given way, and land, oven among Sayyids, is accumulat¬ 
ing in a few hands. The remaining proprietors, besides the oornraunities noticed 
above, are of various castes, but their holdings are small and unimportant. The 
fact that so many of the poorer proprietors have ceased to hold land in the par¬ 
ganah has done a good deal to facilitate the work of assessment. No considera¬ 
tion, however excessive in assessment, can save Sayyid owners from the inevit¬ 
able result of reckless extravagance, but assessments afe often kept down when 
the family which owns the land is, although from causes altogether distinct 
from the incidence of the Government demand, on the brink of ruin. Now, 
however, nearly all the best estates are owned by capitalists who have been 
fortunate in their investments, and whose incomes have been increase without 
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effort on their part; wliilo the poorer Sayyids hold on in townships which, 
owing to want of water and poverty of soil, require, independently of the cir¬ 
cumstances of the owners, most cautious treatment. The cultivating brother¬ 
hoods, again, have contrived to preserve their proprietary riglits only in the 
worst portion of tho parganah, so that altogetlier the pro[)rietors who require 
special consideration own, almost without exception, tlici land which on account 
of its natural quality, or by reason of increasing deterioration, requires the most 
cautious and lenient treatment.” 

Tho population in 1853 was 45,642 ; in 1865 was 49,518, and tho figures 
for 1872 have already been given. These show a 
populauTu.^^ decrease m considerahle increase between 1853 and 1865, and 

a decrease between 1865 and 1872. The statistics, 
liowever, of Jansath and of other parganahs go to show that there is not 
necessarily any connection between canal-irrigation and a decreasing popu¬ 
lation, and Mr. Cadeirs examination of the statistics for this parganah 
confirms this view, for amid all the conflicting ideas to which the figures 
for this parganah might possibly give rise, there is one indisputable fact 
that, with one trifling exception (Sikliara), tho population has fallen off in 
every village in this parganah which is not watered from the canal. In 
the nine villages to the west of the Kali, population decreased by over 
one thousand in the seven years 1865-72, but though they did not escape the 
epidemic fever which has raged in the district since 1867, the cliniinution in 
numbers is due more to drought than to disease. A similar falling off 
may be noticed in almost every village in which the area under cultiva¬ 
tion is very seriously diminished in a year of drought. In such seasons 
owners and occupancy tenants cling to the laud, but less pormaneni -residents 
Emigrate to tracts where irrigation is more plentiful and popula^icn is insuffici¬ 
ent: and such tracts lie almost entirely beyond the boundary of this parganah. 
To the east of the Kdli, population has slightly increased, and here, on the whole, 
villages with defective drainage have sulFered, or at least the population has 
not substantially increased. But there are others of this class in which tho 
population has increased in a marked manner. Plentiful irrigation, where not 
combined with specially defective drainage, does not, it is clear, retard the 
increase of population even in estates which, occupied by strong cultivating 
commuailiesy can hold out the prospect of employment, but not of laud, to 
new-comers. The most rapid increase of all has taken place in the sparsely- 
populated estates, in which canal-irrigation and high cultivation are making 
more or less rapid progress, and of late years the increase has, it would 
seem^ taken place within the parganah, and is not duo to immigration from 
without The failing off in the agricultural population since 1852 is probably 
entirely due to a difference in the classification, day-labourers having been, in 
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1865 and 1872, classed as non-agricultural; and the statistics of popu¬ 
lation, as far as they are available, show that during the nineteen years 
that have passed since 1852 a steady decrease in the population of the dry 
tract to the west of the Kali river, and a steady increase in the population 
of the canal-irrigated tract to the east of the river—an increase, however, 
which has been veiy materially checked by the very severe fever epide¬ 
mic which was so fatal in this parganah in 1867 and the two subsequent 
years.” 

Pur Chhapj^R, a parganah in the Muzaffarnagar tahsil of the Muzaffarna- 
gar district, is bounded on the north by the Saharanpur district, on the 
south-west and soutli by parganahs Muzaffarnagar and Bhukarheri, and on 
the east by parganah Gordhanpur. According to the census of 1872, this 
parganah had, then, a total area of 93 square miles and 544 acres, of which 
66 square miles and 557 acres were under cultivation. The area assessed 
to Government revenue during the same year was 89 square miles and 543 
acres, of which 63 square miles and 249 acres wore cultivate!, 10 square 
miles and 486 acres were culturable, and 15 square miles and 448 acres were 
barren. 

Parganah Pur Chhapiir lies in the north-east of the district and is the most 
northerly of the parganahs of the Ganges canal tract. 

General appearance. i i i i i . 

If, as has been recommended, the six estates situated 

in the alluvial land lying between the Solani and the Ganges be transferred to 

the Gordhanpur parganah, the Solani river will form the eastern boundary of 

the parganah. To the west of the Sohini runs the Ganges canal, and from Godhna 

on the canal, a belt of sandy hillocks runs south-west and bifurcating at Sim- 

arthi, which they completely surround, and thence running southwards, enter 

the Bhnkarheri and Muzaffarnagar parganahs. Occasionally these lines of 

sand unite to form a ridge, but, as a rule, they consist of a series of hillocks 

Tarying in size and shape with the force and direction of the wind. Amidst 

them, hollows are to be found whore water lodges and is retained, and which 

add much to the fertility of this sandy tract. From the main chain of hillocks, 

branches spread,out in every direction and gradually fade into the ordinary 

level of the country. To the east of these ridges lies the extensive sandy 

plain extending northwards from Bhukarheri. This sandy tract commences 

to the north in the Sahiiranpur district, and can be traced southwards through 

Meerut, Bulandshahr. and Aligarh into the Eta district.^ Although the 

parganah compares favourably with tho parganahs adjoining it on the south, 

in the proportion of land imder the plough, it is very distinctly iu- 

ferior iu natural fertility, and though it has excellent facilities for irrigation, 

owing to the prevalence of sand, the proportion of irrigation to cultivation is less 

"" * I llie Chi(e^f authority iot this notice Cadsirs fcpon. 
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than usual. Indeed, there are few really good villag(‘S in ilie parganah, and 
64*75 per cent, of the cultivated area and a still larger proj)ortiou of the total 
area is either sand or sandy loam. Before the introduction of the canal, water 
was found at a depth of GOleet in the west and ol* 100 feet in the eastern j^ortion 
of the pargauah, so that the cost of wells (Hs. 1,500 to Rs. 3,000) and the cost 
of drawing water precluded irrigation except in the case of garden lands, and 
even then only to a small extent. The absence of water for drinking purposes 
has interfered, though to a less extent than in Bhukarbcri, with the cultivation of 
the land overlooking the Ganges khddir. 

Six villages in the Sola!U kha lir to the cast of that riv^er wdiich belonged 

to this ])arganah have been added to the swamp affected 

The Soliai villages. . ^ 

villages of Gordhanpur and arc held under direct ma¬ 
nagement. On either side of the canal the lands in the khddtrs of the rivers 
have become seriously deteriorated. On the West Ktili river the injury, though 
great, is limited in extent, but along the Solaiii the results of ])ercolation have 
been more destructive. From north to south all the fields, except the very highest 
and sandiest below the uplands, have been injured, and cultivation has fallen from 
1,470 acres in 1841 to 836 acres in 1871. The loss has not ended here, for, in 
the area now under cultivation, the best crops have almost disappeared. Cane 
is grown only in one village and cotton and rice have smaller areas and are 
more uncertain, whilst the old rioo-lands have given place to axeed-grown swamp. 
The water-shed of the parganah is the high bank overlooking the Ganges valley, 
along which the canal runs. The general slope of the country is towards the 
south and east, but the drainage is interrupted by natural obstacles in the shape of 
sand-ridges and by artificial hindrances in the shape of rajbahas, and the sand 
absorbs so much moisture that very little of the rain-fall in the uplan(> escape 
from the parganah. The water-level has now risen to 20 feet tie surface 
in the west and lower portion of the parganah and to from 50 to 6 J loot from the 
surface in the high land along the water-shed. In many respects the parganah 
is very similar to Bhukarheri, but still somewhat inferior. It has more sand, 
less irrigation, a smaller population to the square mile, and on the whole a lower 
standard of cultivation. On the other hand, there is the same large percentage 
of sand and a general similarity in soil and cultivation. In the castes of cul-^ 
tiyators there is a resemblance, though this parganah has more Tagas and 
fewer 44ts and the Giyars are bettor. The absence, too, of a resident cultivating 
community along the high bank ov erlooking the Ganges valley is loss felt than 
in BhukarberL 

The settlement under Bogalation IX. of 1833 was made by Mr. E. Thornton 


tlssal iff story. 


in 1840-41 and expired in 1861. The revision was 
made by Mr. S. N. Martin in 1862-63, but this was 


caneeUed, atidi Mr, Cadell was directed to revise the assessments made by 
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Mr. Martin. The following statement shows the statistics of each period accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Cadell: — 


PargaDah. 

Total area. 
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20,026 

22,124 

42,149 

8,681 

2,695 

8,422 

1 

69,550 
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3,010 

5 
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1,374 

... 

1,898 
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59,767 

20,080 

22,357 

42,887 

4,966 

2,696 

9,8 2(J 

69,800 

1 10 4 


The upland figures for 1841 and 18S3 exclude the area of the six swamp- 
affected estates in the Soldni valley and include the area of the upland por¬ 
tion of the parganahj together with the lowlands of the nine villages which 
stretch into the Ganges valley and of the two which are bounded by the West 
K41i river. This lowland area is distinguished from the area of the upland pro¬ 
per in the figures for 1872. The returns show that 92 per cent of the assessable 
area is under the plough, 0*5 per cent, under groves, 6 per cent is oulturable 
waste, and 1*5 per cent, is recent fallow. Mr. Martin, in his report, remarks 
that he could not recommend any increase to the land-revenue except in villages 
where the sandy area had decreased owing to bettor cultivation, or where 
the hollows in the sandy ridges had increased so as to contain more water and 
render the land more fertile. Again in 1865 he writes :—I have now had two 
years’ experience of the settlement of this parganah, and I can confidently say 
it is neither too light nor severe.” Notwithstanding this strong expression 
of opinion a revision was ordered. Mr. CadoU’s assessment extended to 55 
villages forming 57 mah41s or estates, of which 8 were placed in the first or 
best class, 27 in the second, and 22 in the third. Six of the first-class estates 
He in the rich tract through which the metalled road to Fdr runs, and to the 
west of the main sand ridge which intersects Idie parganah. This tract is 
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separatod from the rid^o by a belt of second-class villages, but two of its 
villages, Kbai Khera and Basera, extend into the sandy plain on the east and 
considerably increase the average of sand in the circle. The second class is 
inferior in its crops, soils and cultivators, and in the third class the cultivated 
area comprises 82*5 per cent of sand. The following siatomoni gives the soil 
areas of the cultivated area of the parganah in 1872 : -Taking the pargauah 
as a whole there is almost equal quantities of loam, sandy loam and sand. The 
first is completiily irrigated and irrigation covers about one-half of the second. 

In the matter of crops, the kliarif crops covtir 57*25 per cent, of the total 
cultivated area, and amongst them cane occupies 5*2 per cent. ; cotton, 4*3; 
munji or fine rice, 7*2 ; dhdn or coarse rice, 2*3; ?/rd, 7*7, and bap-a^ 15*3 per 
cent. In the rahi^ wheat covers 25*3 per cent, of the total area ; barley, 8*3 
percent. ; and or mixed wlieat and barley, 7*2 per cent., exclusive of dofusli 
or extra cultivation, Mnvjl occupies 15 per cent, of the irrigated area, and 
cane only 10 per cent. In 1841 the prevalence of sand and the absence of 
any means of artificial irrigation were the eharacieristics of the tract, but since 
then the progress has been immense^—from 53 acres in 1841 to 20,000 acres in 
1871, or including irrigation in revenue-free estates to 21,180 acres, of which 
21,009 acres were irrigated from the canal. In 1868-69 the canal-irrigated 
area rovse to 24,852 acres, but in 1872-73 it fell to 11,481 acres. 1868-69 was 
a year of remarkable drought and 1872-73 was a year of more than average rain- 
fell, so that a mean between the two years, or about 15,000 acres, will show the 
average area irrigated, and adding one-third to this, the irrigable area. The pai’- 
ganah was prosperous under the old settlements, and though the transfers amount¬ 
ed to 16 percent, of the total area, they were chiefly duo to the pressure of 
assessment in and the misfortunes of a very few villages, and have been principal¬ 
ly from one class to members of the same class. Of 1,499 acres tr^^nsferred 6y 
Tagas, only 334 acres have gone to other castes, and the largest and wet hcasdly 
assessed estates in the parganah are still, as of old, almost entirely in the hands 
of the Taga brotherhoods, who in one capacity or another have all along had 
the management of them. Even Gujars have done vvell, and the only couiinunities 
timt have lost a great portion of their lands are the Jits of Basera and Tughlakpur. 
The J&ts, too, since the introduction ot the canal, have commenced to recover 
their anoiont position. The rent-rates assumed by Mr. Cadell were as follows 
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These reut-rates gave a general average for the whole parganah of Ha. 
11-7-3^ per acre for iamA or garden land; Rs. 5-8-5J for wet loam or first- 
class rausli; Rs. 2-14-8| for dry loam; Rs. 3-12-3^^ for wet sandy loam or 
second-class rausli; Re. 1-14-1^ for dry sandy loam, and Re. 1-2-71 for 
hliur or sand. These were generally the rates assumed for Bhukarheri, 
Tlie application of these rates to tho soil areas gave a rental assets of Rs. 1,31,766, 
or Rs. 12,872 in excess of tho rental assumed in 1863 and Rs. 46,375 in excess 
of the assets assumed in 1841. The increase to the assets, therefore, assumed 
by the new rent-rates since 1841 is one of more than 52 per cent., a degree 
of progress which seems to be in no respect excessive when the improvement 
of cultivation, the rise in prices, and, above all, the enormous increase of 
irrigation are considered. The assessment actually made in the upland 
amounts to Rs. 69,550, which came into force from 1873-74, and gives an 
increase of Rs. 10,948 over the revenue of 1841 and of Rs. 10,300 over tho 
revenue of 1863. The revenue of the six lowland villages has been raised 
from Rs. 80 to Rs. 250 in 1281 fasli (1873-74 A.D.) The extension of irri¬ 
gation to nearly tho whole of tho naturally good land leaves any farther 
improvement to be looked for in tho careful cultivation of tho poorer land, 
which requires a larger population than the existing one to give the labour and 
manure necessary to bring it to tho state in which irrigation becomes romunera- 
iive. The irrigation of sand makes in ordinary years but little difierenoo in 
tbo outturn, and does not repay the cultivator, who can only resort to it in 
seasons of drought, when tho rise in price doubles the value of the crop and straw, 
while the important item of water-rate remains unchanged. During every 
season of drought, therefore, an important area is watered, which is not again 
irrigated until the exceptional conditions are renewed. Tho culturable waste, 
too, leaves little margin for extension, and the improvement in this direction 
must continue, as it has been, in the direction of substituting the better for tho 
inferior crops. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Pur Chhapdr contained 44 
inhabited villages, of which nine had less than 200 inha¬ 
bitants ; 22 had between 200 and 500 ; five had between 
500 and 1,000; four had between 1,000 and 2,000; two had between 2,000 
and 3,000, and two had between 3,000 and 5,000. The settlement records show 
that, in 1863, there were 62 estates on tho register and 60 villages, of which 16 
were uninhabited. The total population in 1872 numbered 33,026 souls 
(14,969 females), giving 351 to the square mile. Classified according to reli¬ 
gion, there were 23,717 Hindds, of whom 10,600 were females and 9,309 
Musalm&ns, amongst whom 4,369 were females. Distributing tho Hindu 
population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 2,446 BrabmanS) 
ef whom 1,099 were females] 76 Rajputs, including 80 females; 1,453 Baniyaa 


Population. 
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(651 feinalof^); whilst the |[jreat mass of the population is included in the 
other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 19,742 souls, of 
whom 8,850 are females. The principal Brahman sub-division found in this 
parganah is the Gaur, numbering 1,432 souls in 1872. The Baniyaa belong to 
the great Agarw&l (1,432) sub-division, and amongst the other castes the most 
numerous are the Taga (2,020), KaliAr, Chamar (6,201), Garariya, Julaha, 
Kumhdr, Son ir, Jogi, Mdli, Khakrob, Jat (1,502), Banjara and Gujar (2,124). 
The principal landholder in the parganah is the money-londer of Chhapar, 
whoso ancestors were formerly in the servicx) of the Landhaiira Raja. The 
descendants of Ramdayal, the Giijar Raja, have now only two estates in the 
north and a portion of Bascra. The Shaikhs of Rajupur still retain one village 
and a portion of another, which is, bit by bit, falling into the hands of the 
Jat cultivators. The Shaiklis of Pur and the Tagas and J*4ts fairly hold their 
own, and their losses to tlie money-lenders occurred during the early days of 
British rule, before the rights of village communities had been formally ac¬ 
knowledged. The Shaikhs of Piir, however, still maintain the evil reputation 
which they earned in former days when the uncertain produce of their land, 
gave some excuse for dilatory payments. The predominant classes amongst 
the agriculturists are Jats, Tagas, Brahmans, and Sonars. The Tagas and 
J4^s are found in groups of villages, all claiming descent from a common ances¬ 
tor, and these are also the best villages. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
Occupationi. » 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

age), 343 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 1,582 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 603 in commerce, in burr¬ 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods; 4,894 in agricultual operations; 1,624 in industrial occupa¬ 
tions, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 2,224 persons returned as labour¬ 
ers and 201 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres¬ 
pective of age or sex, the same returns give 1,310 as landholders, 11,562 as 
cultivators, and 20,154 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul¬ 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 575 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 

18^057 souls* 

Chhap&r is one of the old Akbari parganalis and formerly bore the 
USme of Chhap&r-Khuda from the village of Khuda, which is still in existence 
wrest of the parganah. Similarly, under tlie Hindus, Shikarpur bore the 
tof £h u4i from the village of tho same name still in existence. Many 
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years ago, however, a celebrated person named Kazi Nizam came here and settled 
at Piir, and since then the name of Pur ChhapAr, or Kazi-ke-Ptir, has become 
^ common. The kiiimngo, according to Mr. Martin, 

professes to trace aline of Hindu Rajas here for 4,181 
years, and the Mnsalman occnpation dates from tho twelfth century. The 
present parganah is made up of 27 villages belonging to the old parganah of 
Piir ; 25 from tho absorbed parganah of Nurnagar ; 4 from Bhukarliori ; one 
from Deoband, two from Manglaur in the Su'ja -anpur district, and one from 
Jauli. In 1840-41 two villages were transferred from Piir to Deoband and 
three to Manglaur. Piir lies to the north of the tract occupied by the Sayyids in 
the sevontt^nth century, and does not appear to have been appropriated by any 
of the powerful residents of the district until it was obtained by the Jiinsath 
Sayyids when they rose to supreme power in tho reign of Farrukhsiyar. After 
the ruin of its Sayyid masters this tract was included in the Biiwani nialial, and 
eventually fell into the hands of Raja Ramdayal of Landhaiira, in whose posses¬ 
sion it remained until his death in 1813. The mukarari of the Raja then lapsed, 
and Mr. Chamberlain made a settlement with tho village communities them¬ 
selves at a more than average rate. At the next sottlement, the high demand 
seems to have been maintained, and this parganah, which had the good fortune 
to escape, as a whole, the scourge of public sales, came under the ruinous 
system of farm. ” The oppression, however, of the principal farmer, Shaikh 
Kalan (see Sahfiranpur distriot, Gazetteer, II., p. 212), led to the canoelmcnt 
of the farm, and the village proprietary bodies were once more admitted to 
engagements. 

Here, even more than elsewhere, the townships owned by cultivating bro¬ 
therhoods were from the beginning highly assessed, and tho demand seems to have 
been specially high in those estates in which the rights of the new zamindiirs 
were least decided. In not a few of tho estates comprising the old mukarari there 

were no long established oomnmnitit^. The Sayyids had 
Fiscal arrangements , ° i j t i .i a -i 

become owners, the Qujars liad dispossessed the iSayyids, 

and there were no owners left. In one estate,, ibo instructions to settle witli 
the residents were so faithfully carried out tliat even the Cham&rs re¬ 
ceived their shares; in another, a J4t 6olony which can even now count 
no more than five generations since the original immigrants settled round 
the Sayyid fort, received a splendid property, and people who had no 
rights were thought to be left well enough off with tho small percentage 
left them by assessments, which even now that the value of the land has 
been nearly doubled cannot under the present rules be sehiiibly enhanced. 
The successive assessments tip to 1841 remained et pi^actioally the »anio 
amount except in the two villages of Pdr and Poirai, and excluding these and tho 
mumod revenue-free estates the total Increase since 1818 has hardly amounted 



to two thousand rupees, still the original heavy assessment has not in itself been 
felt as intolerably severe, and with the introduction of the canal the villages 
began to recover themselves rapidly. One result of the high incidence of the 
demand deserves notice, aiid that is the im[)rovefnent that has taken place in the 
condition of the tenantry. In a dry tract, assessed to close upon the average assets, 
the landholder must adopt a conciliatory policy towiirds his tenants and use every 
means to induce them to aid him in bearing the burden of taxation. In many 
villages tenants are found holding at rates little above the revenue demand, and 
cases occur where the whole mau igement of the estate and tlio proprie(arv rights 
have fallen into the hands of a few pushing mciubrn’s of the hrotheraooJ, the 
remainder, from fear of re.sporisibilit)', liaviiig allowe 1 themselves to drift into 
the position of mere tenants holding at spi 3 ciully favouraldo rates. In nearly 
every respect, the history of the parganah, in recent times, lias been one of gra¬ 
dually increasing prosperity. Tiiere has been eompHratividy fewer transfers of 
proprietary right and less strife and litigation tluin elsewhere between landlord 
and tenant, and it only wants a rajiidly increasing population, wliich is essential 
to agricultural prosperity, to be in the enjoyment of every advxaniage that a tract 
naturally deficient in good land and manure can possess. The district notice 
gives the distribution of the area amongst cultivators and proprietors and their 
castes. 

PtJn, a village in parganah Piir Chhapar of the M uzaffarnagar district, also 
known as Kazi-ko-Piir, is distant Ifif miles from the civil station. The popu¬ 
lation in 1872 numbered 4,356 souls. Pur contains some good brick-built houses 
and a good The inhabitants are chiefly Shaikhs. An old well situated 

in the village contained 36 feet in depth ol‘ water at 20 fe(it from the suifiico 
in 1868 ; before the opening of the canal there was only 12 feet ot water in the 
Same well at a depth of 44 feet from the surface. Fever has becA rife here f^)r 
some years. The eoutre of the village site is somewhat raised, still there 
are large excavations filled with stagnant water around, and :3u arrangements 
have been made for drainage. Act XX. of 1856 (the Chaukidari Act) is in 
force, and supported a village police numbering 15 men of all ranks in 1872 at 

annual cost of Rs. 864. The total income during 1872-73 amounted to 
Bs. 2,138, giving an incidence of Re. 0-5-1 per head of the population and 
Re. 1-9-8 per house. The number of houses assessed was 865 and the expen¬ 
diture Was Rs, 1,532* It has a good eucamping-ground, and supplies and water are 
plentiful. There is a second-class police-station, a post-office and a school 
here^ Pdr lied on the route from Meerut to Riirki, ami is distant 15| miles from 
the latter town. The road from Muzaffarnagar to Piir is described under the 
former town* From Piir to Rurki the road is metalled and bridged and passes 
through 4 fairly cultivated country. The Ganges canal is crossed by a bridge at 
t mfles, near Manglaur. Piir in Jhanjhana is 25 miles from Muzaffarnagar. 
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Rajpur Kalan, a village in parganali Bhuma of the Miizaffarnagar district, 
IS distant 22 miles from the civil station. The population in 1865 numbered 
1,500 souls, and in 1872 there were 1,418 inhabitants, principally Jats. The 
houses are built of mud, much crowded together, and the lanes are narrow, tor¬ 
tuous, and uneven. Numerous excavations exist on all sides, and these exhibit 
much mud in the hot weather. The water in the wells is 17 foot from the 
surface. The country around is sandy, but is irrigated from a distributary, 
running close to the site. 

Sambaluera, a village in parganali Bhiima Sambalhora of the Muzaffar- 
nagar district, is distant 18 miles from the civil station. The population in 
1872 numbered 2,018 souls. The houses are scattered over the site, surround¬ 
ing the one good brick-built house of tlio Musahnan proprietor. The country 
around is sandy, and there are low sand-hills close by. In the adjoining village 
of Mahmiidpur is a brick fort with high corner towers. The drainage and 
cleanliness of this village appear to bo neglected. There is little irrigation, and 
the water in the wells stoo l at 3f) feet from the surface in March, 1868. The 
Sayyicls of yambalhera belong to the Chhatrauri clan of the Barha Sayyids, for 
an account of whom see the district notice under History.” 

ShXhpur, a village in parganali Shikarpur of the Miizalfarnagar district, is 
distant 13 miles from the civil station on the Budhiina road. The population 
in 1872 numbered 3,371 souls. Tliero is a second-class police-station and post- 
ofiioehere. The Chaukidiiri Act (XX. of 1856) is in force in Shiihpur and sup¬ 
ports a village police numbering nine men at a cost of Rs. 528 a year. The 
total inc,oine from all sources in 1872-73 was Rs. 1,061, giving an incidence of 
Re. 0-4-4 per head of the population and Its. 3-13-7 per house. Daring the same 
year the number of houses assessed was 256 and the expenditure was Rs, 1,103. 

Sh^mli, a town in parganah Shamli of the Muzafiarnagar district, is distant 
24 miles from Muzaftarnagar. Shamli, in 1847, had a population numbering 
8,447 souls, in 1853 the numbers were 11,816, and in 1865 they wore 9,728. 
In 1872 there were 9,177 inhabitants, of whom 7,158 were Hindiis (3,292 
females) and 2,019 wore Musalrnans (848 females), Sli&mU is situated in 
lat, 29®-26'-45^ and long. 77®-21'-10". Francklin^ writing in the last 
century, describes ShArnli as a town two miles in circumference, which con- 

, tains many handsome houses both of brick and stone. 

The site, , 

The streets intersect each other at right angles and 

have separate gates at their entrances, which at night are shut for the 

secarity of the inhabitants. At Sb&mli is a large bazar and a mint where 

money used formerly to he coined. But the trade of this place, like many 

others in the Duab, is now much on the decline, and with the exception of 

a few coarse cloths, tlie manufactures are at a stand. In its present state, the 

^ 14r€ of Goorgo Thomsa, ^ 
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villages attached to the pargaiiah of Slj&mli yield a revenue of about Rs. 50^000, 
though in the flourishing times of the empire it was far more considerable.” 
There are now a good number of brick-built liousos, but the only good street is 
the bazar^ which has a fine row of shops on either 8 id{ 3 . Tlie site is very low and 
even bears the cliaracter of a depression in the general level of the surroiuid- 
ing country. The consequence of this is that water iu the wells in some places 
is as low as four feet from the surface and in others ten feet. In the rains, water 
in some places stands almost at the surlace and is unfit for drinhing. The soil 
is mostly tenacious with a good deal of clay in parts. Chari or fodder is 
the principal rain-crop, and in the s])ring wheat is chiefly grown. There are 
numerous clumps ol' mango trees to the north and north-west of the town. The 
eastern Jumua canal runs close to the tow n on the west, and there is a canal 
channel on the cast. The town of 81u\mli is remarkal)ly filthy, even in a district 
which boasts of few cleiin towns. On the w^cst and south there are a series of 
largo shallow ’water-holes connected by a drainage cut and containing a deep 
deposit of brown soft mud wdiich is used as a manure. On the north and 
east is the Granda nala, which lias been continued by . cutting to the Krishni 
or Karsuni nala about a mile to the south of the tow n. This, however, is of 
little use as there is not sufficient fall to create a current and the cutting is 
usually choked with rank vegetation, whilst the stagnant water is further de¬ 
filed by the house drainage from the east. There is much 8ickn(‘ss liere and a 
bad smell proceeds from the mud when exposed to tlie sun, and from the numer¬ 
ous refuse heaps to be found in every direction. Dr. Culcliffe, writing in 1868, 
says of the inhabitants The general, and almost universal, appearance of the 
people of Slx&mli was very striking. They looked thin, ill, pallid, cadaverous, 
listless and depressed. There seemed to be a stillness and a sickly quietude over 
the people, and the busy hum of voices was absent from the bazars. They say 
that sickness from cholera and fever has been very great and gonii^il, and that 
about 800 people died during the year. They say that every soul in the town 
suftered from malarious fever, which was in some cases intermittent and in 
others remittent. The latter form was the most fatal. Diarrhcea was a fre¬ 
quent oomplication.’’ A scheme, however, for deepening and enlarging the 
bed of the n&la above mentioned has now (1875) been taken in hand. It is 
roughly estimated to cost two lakhs of rupees. Meanwhile the lower part of 
the bed will be deepened at once, so as to provide an outfall for the water which 
lodges in the town of Sh&mli, and the municipality will co-operato by digging 
^hatinels within its own limits to carry the water into the deepened stream, 
Sb&Qili possesses a fair trade with the Panjdb and a considerable quantity of 
^ sugar is exported in exchange for salt. It has a first-class 

Muaidiislity police-station, a post-office, and a tahsil. The affairs of 

Ibewitiiilijipidity are managed by a committee of twelve members, of whom four 
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arc official and tho remainder are elected by the tax-payers. The incidence of the 
octroi in 1873-74 amounted to Re. 1-2-3 per head of the population for nine 
inonths only ; in 1874-75 tho incidence was Re. 1-2-9 for the whole year. The 
following statements show the income and expenditure and the imports and con¬ 
sumption per head for nine months of 1873-74 and the entire year 1874-75 :— 


Receipt*. 

187S-74. 

1874-75. 

Expenditure. 

1878-74. 

1874-76. 


j 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Bs. 

Opening balance, 

1,024 

2,882 

Collections, 

1,056 

1,016 

Class I.—Food and drink, ... 

7,819 

8,4 .^5 

Hesd-offlee, 

190 

276 

„ 11.—A n i rn a 1 * for 
slaughUr. 

38 

86 

Supervision, 

Original works, 

79 

1^536 

120 

3,789 

„ III.—Fuel, Ac., 

406 

506 

Repairs, 

607 

959 

„ IV.—Building materials, 

233 

222 

Police, 

1,686 

1,830 

„ V.— Drugs, spices, ... 
„ VI. —Tobacco, 

SSI 

623 

F.du cation, 

68 

124 

35 

120 

Charitable grants, 

70 

386 

t, VII.—Textile fabrics, ... 

602 

825 

Ci)nservancy, ... 

6i8 

1,074 

Metals, 

Total octroi, 

Fines, 

Founds, 

Extraordinary,... 
Miscellaneous, 

1,083 i 

10,627 

32 

114 

112 

8 

305 

11.062 

211 

177 

82 

22 

Miscellaneous,... ... 

3,313 

i 

3,029 

Total, 

11,917 

14,386 

Total, 

9,035 

12,603 


Statement showing import of taxable articles and consumption per head in Shdmh. 


Articles. 

Net imports in 

Consumption 

rail HEAD IN 

1873-74. 
(nine months ) 

1874-76. 

1873-74 

(nine months.) 

j 

1874-76. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity 

Value 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity, 

Value. 


Mds. 

Be. 

Mds. 

Rs 

Mds. B. 0 . 

Bs. a. p. 

Mda s. c. 

Bs. a. p* 

Grain, ... 

66,396 

••• 

86,017 


S 89 ts 


9 9 4 


Sugar refined, ' 

3,983 

••• 

... 

... 

0 17 2 



,*4 

Ditto unrefined. 

21,637 


18,070 

... 

2 18 1 


• 1 87 6 


Gbi, 

tl8 


1,280 

... 

0 3 14 

.... 

0 3 g 


Other articles of food, 

4,664 

4,470 

8,749 

4,STS 

besidcB 2,008 loads. 

besides 3.907 loads. 

Animals for slsughter, 

841No 

... 

462No. 

*•« 


••• 

it) 


Oil and oiDseeds, 

2,166 

... 

8,644 

aaa 

0 9$ 

BOB 

0 15 11 

mb 

Fuel, 8cc., ... 

9n 

1 2,060 

sss 

8,699 

0 8 IS 

0 8 6 

0 3 13 

0 6 6 

Building inatefiala,.,4 


11^72 


12.694 

1 ..** 

13 6 


4 8 10 

Drugs and spices, , 

... 

16,009 


30,952 

i 

1 11 6 


3 6 3 

Tobacco, 

169 

.«• 

880 

»«« 

0 0 13 


0 3 10^ 

MM 

European and native 


40,740 


49,882 

*41 

4 1 10 


5 0 4 

cloth. 









Hativaihoesy 


2^480 




0 4 8 


DSC 

Metals, *.« 

4,167 

191 

1,384 

•M 

1 

0 17 14 

0 0 4 

0 5 12 

4*« 
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Koutcs. 


Shdmli lies on the route from Delili to Saharanpur between Ail am and 
Jalalabad, and is distant fromtbo former 12 miles and 
irom the latter town 13^ miles. The road through¬ 
out is earthen, raised and bridged ; from Ailam it passes close to the 1- il 
bank of the eastern Jumna canal, through the lands of Kaudhla, Fazilpur, 
Kandrauli and Latui, all highly cultivated villagt^s, and is occasionally heavy 
from swamps during the rains. From Shamli to eJalalabad it passes through 
13anat, a fair sized village; Sikka ; lleradh at f» inil(‘S ; Harhar and the de¬ 
cayed Miisahnaa town ol Thaiia Bhawan at 11 miles. vSh imli is also on the 
route from Me(M'ut to KariiaJ, and is distant 14^ miles from Jaula and 13 
miles from Bidauli. The road is raised, earthen an 1 iiididereni in the rains, 
when it is often swamped. From Jaula it passes through (lie lands of Sarai, 
Liii, Phngaua, Khera Masiati and llasanpur ; it cross(3s tin* Krishni hy a 
bridge at Jlial miles) and passes through Tajjmr ami Gagharpur lo Shainii. 
Honco to Bidauli tlie road is lairly good, thougli indiHereiit in plat'cs for the 
first two miles: it crosses the eastern Jumna canal by a bridge dose to Sliamli, 
passes Tapardna at 3| mlle^ ; Jhanjliaiia, a fair size d town, at 0 miles ; crosses 
the Kikha at 7 miles (during the rains this strt^am is formidable and is crossed 
on a platform); the Kirtu nala at 12 miles (also crossed hy a platform in the 
rains) and Jala!pur at 12 J miles. 

The original name of Shamli wnis Muhamrnadpiir Zamirdar. It formed a 
portion of the granted by Jahangir to his phy- 

sician Hakim Mukarrab Klian. A follower of tlie 
Hakim built a market in the village which he called after his own name 
(Sham). TliojAgir wnis resumed in the reign of BahaJur Shall, but the name 
Shamli, eras pedants would have it Syarnli, has boon retained to the present day. 
In 1794, Shknii was the residence of the Marhatta commandant, who being sup¬ 
posed to be in league w’ith the Sikhs and to encourage their incursions, George 
Thomas was sent against him by Lakwa Dtula, the Marhatta governor. An action 
took place in w’hich the commandant, after a most gallant defence, was obliged 
to retreat into the towm. Thomas, the same evening, stormed the town and cap¬ 
tured it, when the commandant and his principal adherents were cut to pieces, tuid 
Tliomas,^ after appointing a new civil governor, was in time to take j)art in the siege 
of Lakhnauti. In 1804 the first battalion of the 14th N. I. and a local batudi<m 

under Colonel Burn w^ero sent to protect the district 
againstthe Marhattasd Colonel Burn marched up the 
but was overtaken by Jaswant Rao near Kandhla, and at Shamli his litUc 
force was completely surrounded by an overwhelming host of Marliattas 
ftud 30th October), Retreating to a small fort close under the w alls of the 
town, ho there bravely stood at bay, in a position apparently desperate, for fho 

' Prlnsep'g Amir KUia •page 226. 
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people of Shamli joiued the enemy and intercepted his supplies. He must in 
the end have surrendered, had not the Oommaiider-in-Chiers advance relieved 
him on the 3rd November. The Marhattas disappeared southward without 
striking another blow, and Colonel Burn took part in their pursuit up and down 
the Dn&b as far as Meerut. 

During the early part of the disturbances of 1857 Shdmli was held by 

_ Ibrfildin Khan, the tahsildfir, who succeeded in open- 

The mutiny. ^ t nr 

ing up the. communiaations between Meerut and 

Karniil and kept his division in excellent order until about the end of August, 
1857. He then discovered that Moliar Singh, the principal landholder of the 
neighbourhood, who had hitherto assisted in keeping order, was in traitorous 
correspondence with Dehli, and called for assistance.^ Troops were sent to 
Sh&mli w’ith Mr, Grant in charge, and remained there for some time. On the 
2nd September they attempted to beat up the quarters of Khair&ti Kh4a of 
Parasauli in the K4adlila parganah, but were repulsed. This was the signal 
for a genei’al rising of the whole of the neighbouring parganahs: Jaula and 
Parasauli made common cause, and were reinforced by detachments from 
Bijraul and Baraut in the Meerut district, the former under Sajja and Bakta, 
sons of the notorious Sah Mab The fort of Burh&na was taken and garrisoned 
hy the insurgents and the communication between Meerut and Kam&l nid Jaula 
was cut off. The Magistrate (Mr. R. M. Edwards) repaired to Sbdmli with 
his entire available force^ but so conflicting was the information received by 
him that little could be done. He no sooner heard of a party of rebels being 
collected in a village and had arranged tc» go and disperse them than other 
intelligence was brought that there was a still larger gathering in another 
direction. Be writes: —The truth I believe to have been that there were con¬ 
siderable bodies of men collected in several villages whose intention was to con¬ 
centrate their force at a stated time, at one common rendezvous, and from there 
assume the offensive.” Mr. Edwards took auvantage of his presence at Shimli 
to punish the turbulent inhabitants of Harhar, Heradh and Sikka, villages 
lying along the Jaldlabad road, which had taken to plundering. News, too, arrived 
of arising in Xb&na Bhawan on the same road, but considering the dispersiou of 
the insurgents at Jaula and the recovery of Budh6na of the first importance, ho 
proceeded there with all his available force on the 14th of September. On the 
same day Shdrali was attacked by the rebels from ThAna Bhawan headed by the 
Shaikhzadah Kfizi, MahbAb All KhAn and his nephew InAyat Ali KhAu. 
The garrison consisted of the tahsildar (IbrAhim KhAu); BakhtAwar Singh, 
tahsildtir of Thuna Bhawan; 20 troopers; 28 jail sepoys and 100 new levies, 
The tahsil enclosure was a place of considerable strength, and both the native 

^ The petitione of this man to the ez-emperor were found anbeeqnently In the Dehli palfuse 
and bis father played tbo same part in 1804. 
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officers expressed their confidence in boinnr able to withstand any attack. 
Ihrdhim Khfi.ri fought gallantly, but the place was taken by assault, and one 
hundred and thirteen men were killed in tiu^ defence. ‘‘ The ferocity of the 
Muhammadans, especially against (rovernnnmt servants, was shown by their 
slaughtering all who, on the [)laco being taken by assault, fled for refuge into 
the mosque and temple, winch have always, hitherto, been regarded as sanc¬ 
tuaries. They were there to a man cut to pieces ; even little children were 
slaughtered. The inner walls of both the niosfpie and temple, which are within 
the tahsil enclosure, were crimsoned with blood.’’ The troopers of the garrison 
behaved splendidly. These men, one and all, did their duty nobly, and in 
doing so submitted to every species of insult from those of their own faith 
amongst the assailants. The Musalman flag was waved before them, and 
when others deserted and found safety underneath its folds, they shot the 
standard-bearer dead.” Of ten men of the 1st Panjab cavalry nine were killed. 
It was not till after the fall of Thana Bhawan that Shamli was reoccupied, and 
from that time no further disturbances of importance took place. 

Shamli, a parganah in the tahsil of the same name in the Muzaftarnagar 
district, is bounded on the north by parganahs Jhanjhaua and Thana Bhawan ; 
on the w*est by parganah Kairuna ; on the cast and south-east by parganahs 
Baghra and Sliik4rpur, and on. the south by parganah K&udlila and partly by 
parganah Bhukarheri. According to the census of 1872 this parganah had, then, 
a total area of 101 square miles and 128 acres, of which 71 square miles and 
378 acres were under cultivation. The area assessed to Government revenue 
during the same year was 98 square miles and 480 acres, of which 69 square 
miles and 320 acres wore cultivated, 13 square miles were culturable, and 16 
square miles and 160 acres wore barren. 

This is one of the best parganahs in the district. The Karsuni or Krislini 
river in the centre and the eastern J umna canal on the 

Physical features. through ShAmli from north to south. To 

the east of the Krishui, the villages about Banti Khera on the nortli have a 
poor soil and scanty irrigation, whilst on the south, near Kairana, the soil is 
extremely fertile and earthen wells are practicable. T v the west of the Krislmi 
the villages grouped about the canal are naturally fertile, though the soil is adapt¬ 
ed in each set for different crops, A fair road runs from Thixna Bhawan south¬ 
wards through Shdmli to Kair4na. There are also roods to Muzaffarnagar, 
fiudh&ua) Ailam, and Bidauli. The drainage near Salawar has been improved 
hy a out into the ICrishni. Tlie inhabitants are chiefly living in large 
^Uage oommunities. At the last settlement canal irrigation covered 10,086 
mm hx 20 villages; in 1862 it rose to 15,615 acres in 24 villages, and 
in 1872-78 to 10,884 acres. Mr. Oadell writes that this parganah, like Thdaa 
®hftwan^ is marked hy deterioration from over-irrigation on the west coupled 
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with a want of irrigation on the east, especially to the north. Mr. A. Colvin 
formed the new settlement of this parganah in 1862.^ Tlie transfers dur¬ 
ing the period of the lapsed settlement (1841-61) aTiioiinted to about one-fifth 
of the whole area: and the price paid at sales by order of the civil court 
averaged six times the land-revenue ; whilst in private transfers as much as 
eleven years’ })urelia 80 was obtained. 10,817 acres passed by private and 
forced sale and 3,180 acres were confiscated for robelUou, or together 20*75 per 
cent, of the total area. Owing to the minute sub-division of the })roprietary 
right as population increases, the sharers must mortgage an 1 eventually sell 
their holdings and fall into the position of cultivators. J4ts were the principal 
losers to the extent of 6,821 acres; next to them come Biliiches, Brahmans, 
Shaiklizadahs, and Mahajans. At the same time Juts w^ere considerable piirclia- 
sors, but Mahajans, Khatris, Bohriis, and Kayaths were the priuci[)cil buyers. 
Mahajans and Khatris alone purchased 5,330 acres. 

The following statement shows the statistics of* the land-revenue at the past 

I^and-rerenue. present settlements :— 


Y ear. 

1 

! 

Total area. 

1 

Barren. 

Revenue- 

free. 

Cultur- 

abie. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

A croa 

Acres 

1848 ... 

65,018 

9,798 

1,022 

8,446 

1862 ... 

64,767 

11,>91 

922 

7,199 


Cvi/nvATEn. 

1 

f 

[ Icidenco 
Revenue* of r(‘vcmie 
! on cnlU- 
jvalcd acre. 

Irriga¬ 

ted. 

Dry 1 

Total. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1 

1 Acres. 

Rs. 1 Rfl a. p. 

10,086 

35,606 

j 45,752 * 

1,20,316 2 10 0 

31,223 

<4,232 

45,466 

1,20,067 9 10 3 


The land-revenue for 1872, according to the census returns, amounted to 
Hs. 1,21,470 (or w’ith cesses, Hs. 1,40,582), falling at a rate of lie. 1-14-0 per 
British acre on the total area, at Re. 1-14-0 per acre on the area assessed to 
Government revenue, and at Its. 2-0-5 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum 
paid by cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses during the same year 
has been estimated at Rs. 2,80,524. 


Fopuiation. 


According to the census of 1872, parganah Shiinili contained 55 inhabited 
villages, of which 12 bad less than 200 inhabitants ; 
15 had between 200 and 500; 11 had between 500 
nnd 1,000; 10 Lad between 1,000 and 2,000; 4 had between 2,000 and 3,000; 
and 2 liad between 8,000 and 5,000. ShAmli alone had over 6,000 inhabitants. 
Tho settlement records show that there were 77 estates on the register in 
1863. The total population in 1872 numbered 55,876 souls (25,348 females), 
givi g 553 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
46,529 Hindus, of whom 21,059 were females ; and 9,347 Musalmdns, amongst 
whom 4^80 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst tho 
» only 18 estates for permanent settlemeot in this parganah. 
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four great classes, the census sliows 4,81S Brahmans, of whom 2,198 wero 
fe males; 819 Uajputs, inciluding 32G females; 4,151 Baniyas (1,873 females) ; 
whilst the groat mass of the poi^ulation i?* inelmhid in tlie other castes” of 
the census ruturns, wlii(;h sliow a total of 3G,741 souls, of whom 16,G02 are 
females. The principal Brahin in sub-divisions found in this parganah are the 
(4,349), Kaiuiujiya and Da,leant. The Uijjnits, for tlie most part, belong to 
the Bisen and Chandrabansi clans, and the Banhoi^ to the great Agarwal (1,142) 
flub-division. Amongst the ot lu^r castes, the most nurmu'ous are the Budbi, 
Kahar, Oliamfir, (G,1G5), Garariya, »Tulaha, Kmnbar, irHjjain, Sonar, Jogi 
(1,171), Mali tl,->31), Ivbakrob (2,587), Jat (Il,9i7), and (^lijar (793). MusaB 
mans comprise Shaikljs (8,5GS) and Saj'vids (149). 

The occupations of ilie p<‘oplc an', shown in the statistics collc'cted at the 

^ . census of 1872. From tb(‘se it appears that of the 

OccupatioiiH. 1 • / . . 

irialc a<lult ])Oj)ulation (not h^ss than fifteen years of 

age), 63G are employed in professional avocations, such as GoN crnment ser¬ 
vants, priests, doctors, and th(‘ like ; 2,517 in di)fn(?stie s(n*vic(% as j)ersonal ser¬ 
vants, water-carriers, barbers, sweep ts, washenuen, &c. ; 1,912 in commerce, 
in baying, selling, k(‘e|)ing or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, auima’s, or goods; 7,115 in agricultural operations; 3,031 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanitvs, and the preparation of all classCvS ot‘ sul)stances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There wore 395 ])crs(»ns returned as labourers 
and 727 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective 
of age or sex, the same returns give 328 as landholders, 17,776 as cultivators, 
and 37,772 as engaged in occupations unconnectfMl with agriculture. The edu¬ 
cational statistics, which arc confessedly imperfect, show 855 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 30,528 souls. -Shamli 
was formed out of the old Akbari parganah of Kairana in the wgn of 
Jah4ngir, who bestowed it upon Hakim Mukarrab Khan. It remainei^ in uis 
family until it was resumed by Bahd lur Sluih, and since then has formed a 
separate tappa which in course of time acquired the name of a parganah. In 
1816 it comprised 21 villages and 24 estates, and in 1840-41 it received one 
village from parganah Nakiir and three villages from parganah Thana Bbawan, 
in the Sahdraopur district, assessed at Rs. 7,780. Pargunali Banat was 
subsequently added to it, and the united parganahs arc often known as Shainli- 
Banat to the present day. 

ShikXbpuBj a parganah of the Budhnna tahsil of the Muzaffarnagar district, 
is bounded on the north by parganah Baghra; on the north-wosl by parganah 
Sh4mli j on the north-east by parganah Mnzaffarnagar; on the oast and soutli-oast 
by parganah Kh&tauli, and on the south by parganah Budhana. According to 
the oetisns of 1872, this parganah had a total area of 100 square miles and 
128 of which 74 square miles and 134 acres wero under cultivation. 
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The area assessed to Government revenue during the same year was 98 square 
miles and 429 acres, of which 73 square miles and 448 acres were cultivated, 
12 square miles and 608 acres were oulturablo, and 12 square miles and 416 
acres were barren. 

The western portion of the parganah is intersected by the Hinian, and tlia 

Kftli forms the eastern boundary. The high land of 
Pbyj»ical features. ^ 

the Dual) between them slopes down on each side to¬ 
wards the rivers, and is entirely dependent on the rains for irrigation. The slope 
where thehigh land merges into the AAddtr or river-bed is much cut up with ravines 
on both sides and in the kfiidir of the Kali, the presence of reh and occasional 
loss by over-saturation in seasons of heavy rain aro drawbacks that are more 
than compensated by the certain crops of sugar and rice that are produced there. 
In the uplands, the soil consists of a rich loam traversed by two belts of sand 
Fanning southwards though Mubarakpur to the Kali khadir^ which a<ld to the 
natural aridity of the soil. Irrigation from wells, except in this sandy tract, is 
practicable and general. This tract is inhabited by a chaiirdsi of the Baliyan 
J4ts, a bdrah of Tagas and the Saini colony of Shahpur. The proprieters aro 
chiefly J&ts, Tagas, and Patb&ns. The trans-Hindan tract, known as Shikdrpur 
proper, consists of eighteen Jat estates. The level upland is nearly of unvary¬ 
ing excellence, the khddir is good, and the slope towards the lowlands contains 
the only positively inferior soils. Irrigation from masonry and earthen wells 
was known long before the introduction of the canal, and here canal-irrigation 
does not seem to have been required. Mr, Oadell writes;—The extension of 
canal irrigation to this tract must have been due more to the desire o f the 
canal department to substitute canal for well-irrigation and to collect high 
water-rates from an industrious population, than to any wish to improve 
the cultivation of the tract. Indeed, in the estates to the south, in which water 
is most required, the supply is so uncertain that the rajbaha (Kalarpur) is of 
little use.’’ Out of the 59 villages constituting the parganah in 1862, Mr. T. 
Plowden formed the old settlement of 24 villages that belong to the Sardhana 
j&gir; another portion of the parganah was settled by Sir H. M. Elliot, and 
therernainder^by Mr. E. Thornton. The revision of settlement was made by 
Mr. H. Keene. Mr. Oadell examined the parganah with a view to the per¬ 
manent settlement, and could only recommend eight estates as coming within 
the prescribed conditions. The parganah is fairly assessed, and, as far as possible, 
the burden of taxation has been equalised. The industrious Jit communities 
ivere relieved from the undue share of the revenue that had previously bhen 
levied from them, and in regard to their villages Mr. Keene writesNot only 
in tbiSj^ Mt in most parganabs that I have had to deal with, I have found 
high assessments on partioolar estates simply and solely 
because they were held by wealthy individuals or by ludustrious tribes; while 
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the malgnzars, for their part, lay great stress on their want of capital and other 
personal disadvantages. Each class seems disposed to regard the land-revenue 
as a kind of income-tax rather than what it really is—the landlord’s rent. 
Doubtless the hereditary claims of the malguzars form a source of sentimental 
influenoo which is hard to resist, but it cannot be indulged beyond the 
limits imposofi by the alternative n(H‘(*ssity of allowing a malikana. Other¬ 
wise, wo must by parity of ]*easoning, be driven to place an exorbitant demand 
on estat(?s where they liappcn to be held by persons of more than usual energy 
and enterprise, which is equivalent to the manifest absurdity of treating penally 
tho exhibition of merit and resource. Hence in the Soron sub-division of this 
parganah 1 have sacrificed many small increments which were recommended 
to mo, having regard to the ^casual variations’of Mr Bird.” The transfers 
from 1841 to 18GI were very heavy, amountirig to 1G,485 acres, or including 
confiscations to 16,742 acres, equivalent to 26 per cent, of the total area. 
Tho industrious Jats pirted with 9,G01 acres; Afgliiins lost 4,008 acres; Mah&- 
jans 1,624, and Tagas 711 acres. The Jiits re-purchased one-half their losses 
and the Afghans and Tagas a portion of theirs, but the lion's share, as usual, 
fell to the Mahajans, who became owners of 7,465 acres. 

The following statement shows the statistics of the 
Land-revenue. , , . , . 

land-revenue at the past and present settlements:— 
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Acres. 

Acres. 

1 

Acres, 

Acres. 

AcresJ 

1 

Acres. Acres. 

6.3,7991 

10,867 

1,980 

6,999 


... 45,963 

j 64,016 

8,487 

1,118 

6,9 2.H 

21,208 

27,279 48,487 


Rs. a. p. 


The laud-roveime for 1872, according to the census returns, amounted to 
Rb. 1,05,020 (or with cesses, Us. 1,21,309), falling at a rate of Ra 1-10-2 per 
British acre on the total area, at He. 1-10-7 per acre on the area assessed to 
Government revenue, and at Rs. 2-3-5 per acre on tho cultivated area. The 
sum paid by cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses during the same 
year has been estimated at Rs. 2,05,760. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Shikarpur contained 51 inha¬ 
bited villages, of w'hich 5 had less than 200 inhabit- 
Populatlon. between 200 and 500; 10 had between 

500 andl,000i 12 had between 1,000 and 2,000; 3 had between 2,000 and 
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3,000; and 4 had betwfion 3,000 and 5,000. The s^ttlenuni records show that 
in 1863 there wore 72 estates on the re^^ister. The total population in 1872 
mimbercd 52,320 souls ^24,108 females), n;iving523 to the square mile. Classi¬ 
fied according to religion, there were 30,012 Hindus, of whom 17,712 were 
females; 13,317 Musalnnins, amongst wliom 6,306 were femahvs. Distributing 
the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 3,290 
Brahmans, of whom 1,501 were females; 246 Rajputs, incduding 117 females; 
3,579 Baniyas (1,614 femsles); whilst the great mass of the population is 
included in the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 
31,888 souls, of wliom 14,480 are females. The principal Brahman sub-divi¬ 
sions found in this parganah are the Gaur (4,304) and Sarwariya (143). 
The Eajputs belong for the most part to the Kaclihw/tha clan, and the Baniyas 
to the Agarwdl (2,758) and Cliiioti Saran (684) sub-divisions. The }>rincipal 
divisions of the other castes are the Kaluir, Taga (2,750^, Chaimir, (5,770), 
Garariya (1,331 ), Jnhihn, Kumhar, Hajjam, Sonfir, Lohar, Jogi, Mali, Khak- 
rob (1,985), Jat (6,862), and Saini (713). The Musalrnans comprise JShaikhs 
(12,132) and Sayyids (29 i). 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

census of 1872. From thes<^ it apiieara that of the 

Occupations, i i i i i / • 

male adult population (not less ihari fift<‘en years of ago), 
71*2 are employed in jirofessional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and tlie like; 1.671 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &o. ; 1,615 in commeree, in 
buying, selling, keeping or lending.money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals or goods ; 7,147 in agricultural operations ; 2,713 in industrial occu¬ 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 3,106 persons returned as labourers 
and 549 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total jiopulation, irrespective 
of age or sex, the same returns give 2,970 as landholders, 16,667 as cultivators, 
and 32,692 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The edu¬ 
cational statistics, which are apparently imperfect, show 1,582 males as able 
to read and write out of a total male population numbering 28,221 souls. 
Shik4rpiiv represents portions of the old Akbari parganah of K-hudi. The 
name Khudi is the old name of the town of Sliik/irpur and is supposed to be 
the name of the Raja who founded it. Soron or Shoron, which contained six 
villages in 1816, was subsequently added to it, and the united parganahs are now 
sotaetimes known as Soron-Shikdrpur, 

Thana Bhawan, a town in parganah Th4aa Bhawan of the Muzaffarnagar 
district, is distant 18 miles from Mazaffarnagar, The population in 1847 was 
li^22f, idliaS was 11,474, and in 1865 was 8,481Jn 1872 there were 7,486 inha¬ 
bitants, of whom 3,858 were HihdAs (1,781 females) and 8,628 were MnaalmAns 
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Tho site. 


(1,837 females), chiefly Shaikhs. These figures show a steady decrease in 
the population. The town has a ^ood number of brick-built liouses and is well 

opened out by four roadways meeting in a central point 
whiclj forms an open chauk or market-place, whc**c iho 
grain-dealers reside. The site is raised and lies between tlio country irrigated 
on the west by a branch of the eastern Jumna canal and the lowland of the 
Krishni nadi on the oast, which forms the drainage line. In former times, tho 
houses extended quite as far as the banks of the nadi. The water in the prin¬ 
cipal well was twelve feet from the surface in March, 1869, and in the rains it 
rises to six feet. In some places tho water is almost at the surface during 
the rains. As a rule, tlio wator is good, but often in tlie rains it is covered with 
, an oleaginous matter. There are many ruined houses about Tliaua Bhawan, 
and many decayed MusalmAn families reside here. The Hindus have a temple 
in the Bhawan sacred to Devi, which is visited by people from a distancx^. 
There is a first-class police-station and a branch post-office hero. The Chauki- 
d4ri Act (XX, of 1856) is in force, and in 1872 supported a village police 
numbering 28 men of all ranks at an annual cost of Rs. 1,641*, besides a staff 
. of sweepers. The total income during 1872-73 amounted to Rs. 3,254, giving 
an incidence of Re. 0-5-6 per head of the population and Re. 1-8-4 per house. 
The number of houses assessed was 1,812 and the expenditure was Rs. 2,542. 
The township contains 14,200 Ligbas, of which 9,700 were under cultivation in 
1867. The soil is light and sandy, sand at twelve feet from the surface, and below 
it clay. Vegetables and a little rice are grown near the town, and the spring crops 
are wheat and gram. There are some mango and acacia trees in tho neighbourhood. 

Thana Bhawan was known as Thaua Bhim during the reign of Aktetr, but 
that name has long given place to the present one, so 
History. called after tho celebrated temple of BhawAni Devi, still 

a place of considerable resort. Najabat Ali Khsin, ancestor of tho Kdzi who 
was so notorious during the mutiny, was the Kazi at tho British occupation in 
1803, and was made by them a taheildar, but the outcry of tho whole parganah 
soon led to his dismissal. He was an active purchaser of the title-deeds of 
dispossessed assignees of tho Government revenue, as his power and influence 
enabled him to recover possession of what they had been unable to preserve. 
He purchased several villages at auction-sale for arrears of revenue, and altoge¬ 
ther was one of the most resolute and powerful landholders in the district. 
Mr. Thornton, in his report, montions how ho brought into order the village of 
Ritini, which had been sold for arrears, and was inhabited by a community of 
IWp^ts, who resisted all attempts to impose the amount of revenue clue for 
th^irdarge and valuable village, and were also notorious as thieves ; the fear of 
thom^ had half depopulated the surrounJiug villages ; but they succumbed to 


n 
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The mutiny. 


Thana Bhawan was a centre of disaffection during the mutiny, when the 
Shaikh24dahs headed by their K&zi, Mahbtib Ali 
Kbdn, and his nephew In&vat Ali, broke into open 
rebellion. Their most daring feat was the capture of the Sharnli talisil and 
the massacre in cold blood of 113 men who defended it (14th September, 1857). 


Mr. Edwards, the Magistrate, being reinforced by some Sikh and Gurkha levies, 
shortly afterwards determined to attack Th&na Bhawan, and tlius describes his 
operations On our approaching the place, large bodies of men were seen 
drawn out in the mango groves and behind the high-standing crops ; the ar¬ 
tillery opened fire and speedily dispersed them. The guns, however, could not 
do much, owing to the view being obstructed by the gardens and trees up to 
the very walls. Some Gurklias and Sikhs were next sent out as skirmishers to 
clear the cultivation, which they effected. It was at this period that Lieute¬ 
nant Johnstone, commanding the Sikhs, was w’ouncled by a musket ball in the 
arm and obliged to go to the rear. After a time, finding that the skirmishers 
were unable to keep down the fire of the town, the rebels firing from behind 
walls, the skirmishers were directed to be withdrawn ; the force then moved 
more to the left where the ground w^as clearer, and the horse artillery again 
opened fire, but finding after a few rounds that little or no effect was pro¬ 
duced, the rebels keeping under cover, the guns Were withdrawn. A storm- 
ing party of the Sikhs and Gurkhas—the former under Captain Smith, 
the latter under Lieutenant Cuyler—were directed to advance and storm 
the town. The party did as directed under a smart fire of musketry, and after 
clearing and taking possession of several detached buildings which were keenly 
contested, charged over the wall into the town and got possession of two gnus, 
which they held for some time, but losing a number of men, and the supports 
failing to come to their aid, they were at length obliged to return, leaving ilie 
captured guns behind as there were no means of removing them. The artillery 
fired a few shots into the town which were not replied to, and we then retired. 
The musketry fire from the walls of the town and loop-holed houses was very 
heavy, and our men, dropping all aroimd, shot by enemies whom they could not 
even see, became dispirited. We were engaged for nearly seven hours, and the 
men were thoroughly exhausted. The town, which was surrounded by a wall and 
ditch and has eight gates, is naturally a strong one, and the great number of its 
defenders, elated with their late success at Sh4mli, rendered idl onr efforts vain. 
Our loss was heavy ; 17 killed and 25 wounded, inoluding Captain Smith and 
Lieutenant Johnstone. The line of haggago, when we were retiring, was attacked 
by ja large party of horse and foot near the village of Kheori j they were at once 
charged in gallant style by two detachments of the 1st Panj&b Oavaliy, one led 
on by S.S. Melville, Blsiq., O.S., and the otiw M. Low, ISsq., O.S*, irtio was 
severely woimdedi rec^ving three sword«etii% while Ms horn was Mao 
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The insurgeiats fled in utter disorder and were cut up by the cavalry, to the 
number of about 100, the rest escaped through the high crops. We met with 
no further opposition on the road.” Recalled by orders, Mr. Edwards was 
obliged to fall back on the civil station, but shortly afterwards, being jcinQcl 
by a force from Meerut under Major Sawyer, he again proceeded against 
Tliana Bhawan. The force on arriving at the place found the town deserted, 
and so it remained until the middle of October, when it was again visited by the 
flying column. great was the fear entertained by the people of the Shaikh- 

zadahs that no one would give information” against the leaders of the rebellion. 
Ample evidence was subsequently secured, and they met with tlioir deserts. 
Iho wall of the town and the eight gates were levelled to the ground, and from 
October no further disturbance took place. 

ThAna Bhawan, a parganah of the Sb6.mli tahsil of the Mnzaffarnagar dis¬ 
trict, is bounded on the north by the Saharanpur district ; on the west by par¬ 
ganah Jhanjhana ; on the east by parganah Cl.arthawal, and on the south by 
parganah Shiimli and partly by parganah Baghra. According to the census 
of 1872 this parganah bad, then, a total area of 89 square miles and 627 acres, 
of which 53 square miles and 518 acres were under cultivation. The area 
assessed to Government revenue during the same year was 75 square miles and 
378 acres, of whicli 45 square miles and 352 acres were cultivated, 16 square 
miles and 480 acres were culturablo, and 13 square miles and 186 acres were 
barren. 


Th&ua Bhawan is intersected on the west by the eastern Jumna canal and 


PhTsicsl foAtarCiii. 


on the east by the Krishni nadi, both of which have 
a course from north to south. The distinction be¬ 


tween the tracts to the cast and west of the river is very marked. The banks of 
the river are high, and tlie tract to the east is so raised that there are few wells 
and little irrigation. The country is open, wdth a sparse population and thin 
cultivation. To the west population is dense and cultivation close. The soil 
here, too, is naturally good and the means of irrigation plentiful. Wheat is the 
principal crop, occupying 48 percent, of the cultivated area, and rice of a good 
quality is grown in a few villages. Mango groves are common along the canal, 
rod there are a few dhdk patches in the north-west of the parganah and a few 
ftoattered dumpe of acacias. On either side of the canal large, patches of usar 
uccur throagbont the whole parganah. Mr. Cadell describes the eastern tract 
ro one possessing few natural advantages. The soil is of fair quality, but the 
•inking of earthen wells is difllcult and expensive; the cultivators, too, are for 
the most part Iftiypftto, whnll progress has not been rapid. It might have been 
thouglittln^ tWb wa| the tract in which, above all athefs, canal water would have 
heeii most was most obtain to be given, but although the once fre- 

the wait of the rivfr have long aince been closed by the 
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canalj and although the neighbourhobd to the east was well supplied with ma¬ 
sonry wells, yet the canal department has carefully avoided the tract which most 
required its aid, and has lavished canal water in needless profusion over a fer¬ 
tile country which hardly wanted help. The consequence is that, while reh and 
swamps are doing rauih injury beyond the Kirsuni, and while the rajbaha to 
the east irrigates largo tracts fully secured by masonry wells, the dry and arid 
tract in the middle of the parganah has been left without that share of canal 
irrigation which it so much requires.” Aline of revenue-free villages runs 
across tho parganah owned by Shaikhs, Biluches, and Marhattas, but tliere were 
very many more in existence before the mutiny. 

Mr, Thornton made tho sottlemeat of this parganah when it was in tho 
Sahilranpur district. His assessment expired in 1861, 
Fiscal history. revision was made by Mr. A. Colvin.^ Dur¬ 

ing the currency of the old settlement the recorded transfers amount to 5,690 
acres and hardly exceed one-seventh of the total area. Excluding the area in 
which money-lenders were themselves the vendors, this class has succeeded in 
becoming proprietors of one-half of the area transferred, or one-fourteenth of the 
total area. Rajputs were the principal losers by sales, to the extent of 2,277 
acres, and Mahnjans and Khatris purchased 3,590 acres. Land at forced sales 
fetched about six times the annual land-revenue and at private sales seven 
times. In addition to the transfers noted above, 7,536 acres were confiscated on 
account of rebellion, chiefly held by Musalman grantees and others around 
Thana Bhawan. The prevailing castes are Jits and Rajputs with a good 
sprinkling of Shaikhs and Pathans. The following statement gives the statis¬ 
tics of the land-revenue 
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The land-revenue for 1872, according to the census returns, amhunfced to 
Rs. 57,985 (or with cesses, Rs. 618,945), falling at a rate of Re. 1*0-1 per British 
acre on the total area, at Be. pei^ acre on the area assessed to Government 
.revenue, and at Re. 1-10-11 per acre on Ibe cultivated area. The sum paid by 
cultivators to the Iand*owners as rent and cesses during the same year has 
been estimated at Bs. 1,40,570. > 

. 'Mr. QtiMi recommended only IS eetatsB in this parganah lor peimenfiit afttlement. « 






TfiANA BHAWAN FARGANAH. 


According to the census of 1872, parganah Tliana Bhawan contained 51. 

inhabited villages, of which 12 had less than 200inha- 
Population. , . , 

bitaiits ; 17 had between 200 and 500; 16 had between 
500 and 1,000; 3 had between 1,000 and 2,000, and one had between 3,000 and 
6,000. The towns containing more than 5,000 iuhabitantas are Thdna Bha- 
wan and Jalalabad. The settlement records show that 64 estates Avere on the 
register in 1863. The total population in 1872 numbered 41,928 souls (19,473 
females), giving 466 to the square mile. Classified according to religion there 
were 27,310 Hindus, of whom 12,230 wore females ; and 14,628 Musalmdns, 
amongst whom 7,243 wore females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst 
the four groat classes, the census shows 2,494 Brahmans, of whom 1,109 wore 
females ; 2,212 Rajputs, including 863 females; 2,753 Baniyas (1,243 females); 
whilst the great mass of the population is included in “ the other castes” of the 
census returns, which show a total of 19,851 souls, of whom 9,017 are females. 
The principal Brahman sub-tlivision found in this parganah is the Gaur, num¬ 
bering 2,335 souls in 1872. The Hajpiits, for the most part, belong to the Gaur 
(491), Pundir and Gaharwar clans, and the Baniyas to the Agarwul (2,653) 
Bub-division. The most numerous and influential of tho other clans arc the 
Budhi, Kahdr, 'Mgl^(120), Chamar (4,996), Garariya, Julaha, Kutnhiir, Mali, 
Khakrob (1,434), Jat (933), Saini (1,655), and Korh (784) castes. Tlie Musal- 
mans are the most powerful of all and comprise 12,153 ShaikhzaJahs, 429 Say- 
yids, and 129 Pathdns. 

The occupations of the people arc shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of tho 
Occupations. adult population (not less than filteeu years of 

age), 409 areemployed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and tho like ; 2,088 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, swet^pers, washormcn, &c.; 1,449 in commerce, in buy¬ 
ing, selling, keeping or lending rnorioy or goods; or the conveyance oi‘ men, 
animals, or goods ; 4,382 in agricultural operations ; 2,597 in industrial occu¬ 
pations, arts and mechanics, and tho preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There wore 3,004 persons returned as labourers 
and 488 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres¬ 
pective of age or sex, the same returns give 321 as landholders, 11,099 as 
cultivators, and 30,508 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul¬ 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show J,092 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 22,455 
aouls. The parganah is known in the under tho name of Th4na 

Bhim, but the name Th&na Bhawan has been fixed for a long time. In 1840-41 
the parganah was broken up: 28 villages wore transferred to other parganahs, 
tile 44 villages remaining formed the nucleus of a new parganah, to which 

99 
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was added one village each from parganalis Sah4ranpur and Deoband, three from 
Gangoh, two from Chaunsat Kheri, and throe from N^nauta, making 54 vil¬ 
lages in all, assessed at Rs. 47,228. Of the villages transferred, Charthdwal, 
received 15 ; Baghra^ 4 ; Gordhaiipur, 1; JhanjLAna, 5 ; and Shdmli, 3. 

Tisang, a largo village in parganah Shikarpur of the Muzaffiirnagar dis¬ 
trict, is distant 17 miles from the civil station. The population in 1865 num¬ 
bered 1,800 souls, and in 1872 there were 1,967 inhabitants, of whom 
a great proportion were Musalmans. The zamindiir is a Saj^yid and has 
recently built a new masjid. The site is somewhat raised, but on tbo 
north is a largo depression known as the jhil^ which carries off the drain¬ 
age of the surrounding country for some miles. There are two good brick- 
built wells in the village in which the water is eighteen feet from the surface 
with a depth of fifteen feet. There is a small bazar hero where supplies may bo 
obtained. For some years there has been considerable sickness in the village: 
much of this must be due to the want of cleanliness, which appears to be cha¬ 
racteristic of the villages in this district. Iind4 1 Husain of Tisang obtained 
Jaula as a grant for services during the mutiny. Tisang was founded by Sayyid 
Hizabr Kh4n of the Kundliw41 branch of the Barha Sayyids, who died in 1047 H. 
(1637 A.D.) His son was Zabardast Khan, and his brother was Sayyid Alain^ 
who perished with the unfortunate Prince Shuja in Arakan. 



GLOSSARY OF VERNACULAR TERMS USED IN THIS 

VOLUME. 


A. 

Ahwdbs, cesfies. 

Aght a soil, 8. 

Ai»i, linset'd. 

AmaltdSf the Cassia fistula, 

Anwdri^ the Indian rrullet. Mugil corsila, 

Ar/iar^ the edible grain, Cojanus Bicolor, 

Asdrhf the Hindu month corresponding to June- 
July. 

Athbdrj/a, a caste of money-lenders, 495. 

B. 

Babul the Acacia Arnbica. 

Bachuwa, a species of fish. 

Badhua. a species <»f fish. 

Bdjra, the Penicil/aria f^picata. 

BahrOy a speciis of fish. 

Ba-kundy a term used in division of crops, 74. 
Bdm, an eel. 

Bandy an embankment. 

Bdngaty the uplands of the Duab. 

Band, a fishing rod. 

Bdrahy a 8. 

Barb fly a soil, 8. 

Batdi, division of crop# 

BdwaUy a cluster of 62 villages. 

Baydty an agricultural term, 247. 

Bedariy rinderpest, »9 
Ber, the Zttyphus jujuba. 

Behrdroy a species of fish- 
Bhamarjdly a fishing-net, 20- 
Bha^suray a species of fish. 

BhanwaTy rapids or eddies, 210. 

Bhdyachdray s kind of tenure, 203, 

BheriyOy a wolf 
BhuVy a kind of soil, 7 
Bighoy a measure of land. 

Binaulay eotton-seed. 

Bisway a measure of land. 

Biswaddm, under-proprietors, 

Biswdnsty a measure of land. 

Bodily a species of fish. 

Boldr a species of fish. 

0 - 

C^tUay the famine of 1840 Sambat, 

CAo/uwa, a species of fish. 

CAo'os, preparation of hemp {Cannabis Saliva) 
stalks of /odr, used as fodder. 

Chauky a central space in a town used generally 
as a market-place 
CAerwAi, guard-house. 

CArtiiArdgaf, a tpwn-beodlo, 426. 

CAoa/di, a species of Amaranth, 

^hatdhy the sixteenth part of a seer, 

title given to a Gfijar leader, 66. 
CAt/iao, a species of fish. 


D. 

JDdhh, a species of grass, 187. 

Ddkra, a kind of soil, 7. 
i>dl, split pulse 

iJdin, the twoniieth part of an Akbari rupee. 
Dhdky the Butea frtmdosa. 

JJhatu-a, the Vaiura alba. 

Dlunkli. a leror-wc‘1). 

JJofasli. extra crops grown on land which I’as 
already home one crop in the same year. 

Pun, a species of mimtard. 

Duhar, low marsh-lands. 

Dumaty loam. 

E. 

Eh-fasliy one-crop land. 

F. 


FardSy the tamarisk. 

FasUy the agricultural year. 

G. 

Canda, a lixiviating trough, 36. 

Gaon. a village. 

Gariydly the long-nosed alligator. 

Ganj. a market-place. 

Gat. a yard mcasiire. 

Ghdt, a ferry 
Ghi, clarified ImtteP. 

Ghopary a species of fish. 

Ghiir, a species of fish 

Gira, the six'ecnih part of a yaz, 

Goty a sub-division of a clan. 

Gotra, a sub-division ol a cUn, 

Guftdr, a hyena 

Gul. a Biuali canal distributary. 

Gulacy the Ficus glomerata, 

Gucy a preparation of suKar, 

H. 

Bara, a species of timber. 

Hard val. the v«n of the army, 696. 

Hdth. a measure, a cubit, 

Hfuga, a harrow. 

Hfjri, the date of Muhaminad'i flight from 
Mecca. 

Hirany an antelope. 

I. 

Jmli, the Tamarindus Indica 
Jndrdi/an Inslombhay the colocynth gourd. 
Istmrdri sanady a grant in perpetuity. 
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J. 

Jaeddd, land granted on military seryicc. 

JdgiTf a grant of land 
Jamdlyota^ the Croton tiglium. 

Jdman, the E gtnia Jambatanum, 

Jau'dsi, a species of tamarisk. 

JazdU, a large gun or all-piece. 

Jkdo, the tamarisk. 

Jhigan, a species of timber. 

Jhil^ a natural reservoir of «^ater. 

Jhioga, a prawn 

Jodr^ the HoIcu 8 sorghum. 

K. 

Kdladdna, the Pharbitts nil. 

Kailar, salt-infected marsh, 35. 

Kan, batdi, terms used in division of produce, 74, 
Kdns, the Saerharum spontanrum, 

Katirna. a spi cies of hah. 

Kath Karaunja, the Gudandina Eondne, 

Khddir, low alluvial land along the bed of a river. 
Khadir math, alluvial soil. 

Khdki, unirngated land. 

Khdri bolt, a dialect, 5 *. 

Khdr>, sulphate of iSuda, 34. 

Kharif, rain-cropfl. 

Khar pakka, fo«d. and mouth disease. 
Khala-ki-zamin, 20i. 

Kht ral, a species of fish. 

Khcra, a mound, usually a deserted site. 

Khdat, a dress of honor. 

Khimi, the Mimusops Kanki, 

Kikar, the Acacia Arahica. 

Kodo, the Paspalum scoduculaium. 

Kuchcha, as applied to riiads and wells means 
iin metal led, without masonry. 

Kusa, n grass. 

Kusum, safflower (Carth imua tinetorius'). 

Kut, a term used in diviai<in of produce, 74. 
Kijdri, a solar evaporating pan, 36. 

L. 

Lahsora, the Cordia my*a. 

Lanchor, a species of fish. 

Ldnchi a species of fish. 

Ldo, a run at a well. 

LobigUi the Dolichos Sinensis. 

M. 

Maddr, the Calatropls gigantea. 

Mahdner, a species of fish. 

Mali divat, the winter rains. 

Mahua, the Bassia latifolia* 

M tjhola, a class of soil, 8. 

Magar, the snub-nosed alligator, 
edarddno, the men’s apartments. 

Mandua, the Eleusine corocan<t- 
Mdsh, the Phaseolus iioxburghii. 
fiasjid, a mosqne. 

the Eroum Lent. 
a clay soil. 

JHauri^i^ hereditHry. 


Moth, the Phaseolus aconilifoUus, 

Mear ka andj, an airicuitural phrase, 298. 

Mdi, a species of fl>h. 

Mondal, a sptcies of fi>h. 

Mahaddam, a he^id-man of a village. 

Mtihaian, a tenure held on a fixed revenue. 
Muhatariddr, ihe holder of a mufiarari. 

Mutula. a class of soil, 8 
Mdng, the Phaseolns munqo, 

Mutiela, a mash for cattle, 19. 

N. 

Ndkd, a man-eating alligHtor, 18. 

Nankdr, an allowauee as maintenaDce. 

N'tievi, a .species of fish. 

J^ilgdi or Auji, the Portax pictuH. 

ISim, tlie Azodirachta Indua. 

Sirnak-hardm, a scouiidrtl, false to the salt. 

^isfi^ half share in division of produce, 70. 

P. 

Pahikdsht, cultivators not resident in the village 
in which ihey cultivate. 
t anaya, a specien of fish. 

Parhal, a kind of ti nbcr. 

Pa tea, a species of fish. 

Patti, a sub-division of a village. 

Pattiddri, a land-tenure. 

Piliya, a khnl uf soil like/>i7eta, 7. 

Pihtta, a kind of soil, 7, 

IHpat, the Pic is retigiosa. 

Puric.hi, lail-raoncy for grazing, 5. 

I'*ula, a bundle of thatching grass, 102. 

Purimahi, a species of fish. 

II. 

Babi, the sjpring or cold-weather crops. 
Badherajdh » larg(- fiMhing-net, 30. 

Hajbaha, a canal disiributary. 

Has, brine of lixiviation, 37. 

Bad, a weight. 

Bansti, a kind of s'dl. 

Beh, impure carbonate of soda, 

Bendi, castor l>ean. 

Biz ha, luc(‘rnc grass. 

Bohu, the Indian carp. 

Buhel, a species of fish, 

s. 

Sapimntti, impure carbonate of soda. 

Sdl, the Shorea robustu. 

Sanad, a grant or patent. 

Sannat, the Hindu era. 

Sars n, Indian mustard. 

Saul^a, a species of fiab, 

Sdwiin, the Hindu month correspiondliigfn JulT* 
August. 

Sdtoank, the Oplhmenmm frum^nttieeniti, 

Ser, a weight equal to 2 057 lbs. avolrditliotff. 
Sharak nakdi, a tenure. 551 . 

She^mahi, a speeiii bf flfsh. 

Skikk, a division Of a subUH. 


GLOSSARY, 
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Shisham, the Dalbergia Sissoo. 

Shora, salt-pctrc. 

Shor, gait'infected marsh. 

Seota, a kind of soil, A. 

Sihi, a porcupine. 

Singhdra, water-caltrop, Trapa bispinosa, 

Siras, the Albizzia speciosa, 

Sirwal, a river-weed. 

Sisu, the Dalbergia sissoo. 

Solar, a species of fish. 

Somwdti amdu'as, see page 173. 

Subahdd i, the fief of a suhahdar. 

Suader Mdlguzdr, the principal person who en¬ 
gages with Government for the land revenue 
on behalf of the village comraunit.v. 

T. 

Taiul Skdhi, lands assigned for the privy purse 
of the kings of Delhi. 

Takballus, a nom-de plume. 

Takkuvi, agricultural advances. 


Taluhaddri, the holding of a talukadir. 
Tangan, a species of fish. 

7'dpa, a species of fish. 

7'dra, a species of oil-seed. 

Tardi, low-lying, moist land. 

Thangddr, a receiver of stolen property. 
Tihdra, a term used in division of produce, 74. 
TUa, a monnd or hill. 

Jdn, the Cedrela toona. 

u. 

Urd, the Phaseolus radiatus. 

Urs, a MusaliiAn religious gathering. 

Lhar, a barren uncultiirablc soil. 

z. 

Zabti, cash-rates for particular crops. 
Znminddri, the holding of a zamiiidlir. 
Zamtnddr, a landholder. 

Zandna, the womena' apartments. 
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Abu, drainage line, Meerut, 20C, 212, 213. 
Aoheju village, BulandHhalir, If). 

Ada, Aklmri jiarganiih, Ihilandsh-'ilir, 2, 3, 4, 101. 
AdmiiiiKtraiive t*iiang(!S, Hulandslialir, 3 ; Mee¬ 
rut, 127 ; MuzalTariiagar, 441. 

Adiuiiiistralivi' divisions, lluhindshalir, 2 ; Mee¬ 
rut. 100; Muzatrarnagar, 140. 

Afgliau populat ion, Biilandshahr, 40, G3-4; Mee¬ 
rut, 207, 202; Muzatl’arnagar, .011. 

AfriisyiU) Khan restraiiiH Mie Jats, 06. 

Agai'Aval caste. Ilulandshahr 40 ; Meerut, 259 ; 

M u 7 , atl'a r 11 ngar, 4 07. 

Agauta fahsfl, Bulandshahr. 2. 

Agauta parganab, 2, 3, 5. 21, 22, 23, 24, 43. 45 ; } 
general app('araiiee, 102; liseal history, popu¬ 
lation, 103 ; oecujiations of the jieu])le, his¬ 
tory, 104. 

Age, population according to, lUiljindHliahr, 44, 
45 ; Meerut, 253 ; Muzaltarnagar, 402. 
soil, 8. 

Agra subah, 3. 

Agra canal, 9. 

Agriculture, Bulandshahr, 20-30 ; Meerut, 225- 
47 ; Muzaffaruagar, 463-84. 

Agricultural iiupleiiunits, Meerut district 227 ; 
MuzafFarnagar, 471. 

Agricultural labourerH, Meerut, 298 ; condition 
j)f, 299 ; Muzaffaruagar, 683. 

Agricultural population, Hiilaridshahr, 41, 42 ; 

Meerut, 268, 269 ; Muzaffaruagar, 576. 

Ahar iiarganah, Bulundshalir, 2, 3, 4, 5, 9, 21, 
.22,23, 24, 43, 48; general appearance, 106 ; 
fiscal history, population, 107 ; occupations oi 
the people, history, 10v8-9. 

Ahir, Akbari niabal, 2, 3. 

Ahdr town, Bulandshahr, 9, 10, 13, 24, 45, 82 ; 

description of, 105. 

Aheriya caste, 18, 20. 

Ahibaran, Kaja of the Tomar tribe, 84. 

Ahir caste, Buland.shahr, 48; Meerut, 2C6 ; Mu- 
zaffarnagar, 504. 

Ahmadgarh jhil, Bulandshahr, 14. 

Ahrnadgarh village, Bulandshahr, 3, 4, 109. 
Ahmad Shih AMali, 113. 

Ailam village, MuzalTariiagaT, 635. 

Ahi-i-Akbari, parganahs of Bulandshahr accord¬ 
ing to, S; of Meerut, 196; of Muzaffaruagar, 440. 
Ajrara village, Meerut, 347. 

Akbarabad or Agra s^bah, 3. 

Akbari parganahs, Bulandshahr, 2 ; Meerut, 
196; Muzaffarnagar, 635. 

Akbarpur village, Bulandshahr, 40. 

AUwalpur drainage line, Meerut, 208. 

Alienations of land, Bulandshahr, modes and 
extent of, 71 j Meerut, 287; Muzaffaruagar, 
852-64. 

Aligarh dUtrict, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 13, 15, 39,42. 
Aligarh town, 12, 16. 

Alipur drainage Une, Meerut, 206. 

Allahabad, cotton experiments in, 28. 

founder of Khanpur estate, 65. 
A^vion and dBuvion, rules for proprietary al- 
lOWBKW to CMti of, 14,464, 


; Amir Khan Pindiri, irruptions of, 56. 

Aiuinga, gnuU made by, 8G, 

Anarchy in Bulandsliahr during the mutiny, 
92. 

' AiK'hu ferry, Bulandshabi-, 13. 

Aiiiiual kingdnjji, Biilandbliahr, 18; Meerut, 
222 ; .\tnz;ilVnriiaL;ar, 462. 

Anu]) founder of the BulaiuUbahr estate, 
3, (;3, 1 13. 

Am pshahr t;»h.>il, 2, 4, 9, 117. 

Anupsliahr pargamih, 2, 3, 5, 9, 21. 22, 23, 43 ; 

I genera! appcaraiiei*. 11^; fiscal history, laud 
revenue, 115; jiopulalion, occupations of the 
jieojile. 116; history, 117. 

Amipshahr toAva, 2, 9. 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 ; 
population of, in 1847, 41, 63, 109 ; site, bazar, 
110 ; public offices, fairs and trade. 111 ; his¬ 
tory, 112 

Aniipslialir branch of the Ganges canal, 216. 

Apapapuri, Mahalir of the Jaiiias died at, 601. 

Arauli rajbaba, Ganges canal, 15. 

Are.'i, Bnljuidshahr district, 2 ; under irriga¬ 
tion, 21 ; under different crops, 25 ; Meerut, 
196 ; Muzaffarnagar, 449. Comparative state¬ 
ment of, in the Ganges Canal tract, 548. 

Arhar cultivation, Meerut, 236. 

Arniya village, Buland.shabr, 2, 118. 

Asoka column in Meerut, 318. 

Assesemeut of land revenue, mode of, Buland- 
sbahr, 68 ; Meerut, 284 ; Muzaffaruagar, i>33, 
5.35, 540-41. 

Ata Asiiwar villages, Bulandshahr, 118. 

Aupera village, Meerut, 348. 

Aurnugabad, Chandokh village, Bulandshahr, 
118 

Aurangabad poli(;c-station, Bulandshahr, 2, 42, 

Aurangabad Sayyid village, Bulandshahr, 119. 

B. 

BXua Ka'lu, saint of the low-caste Hindus, Mu¬ 
zaffarnagar, 517. 

Bubugarh Government stud, 19. 

Babugarh village, Meerut, 348, 

Badgiijar or Bargiijar Bajputs, Nagars dnvfii!i 
by, from, 15 ; account of, in Bulandshahr, 46 ; 
in Meerut, 259; le Muzaffaruagar, 496. 

Bagbra or Bagra parganab, Muzaffarnagar, 636; 
physical features, fiscal history. 636 ,* land 
revenue, population, 637 ; occupations of the 
people, 638. 

Baghra village, Muzaffarnagar, 639. 

Bsgpat or Baghiiat tahsil, Meerut, 363 

Bagpat parganab, Meerut, 350 ; population, 352 ; 
occupations of the people, 352. 

B6gpat town, Meerut, 34b ; municipal arrange¬ 
ments in, 349. 

Bagrasi town, Bulandshahr, 119. 

Bags&r town, Meerut, 354. 

Balmdnrgarh distributary, Ganges canal, 16, 

Bahddurgarh village, Meerut, 354. 

Bahrambis village, Meerut, 366. 

Bohriya ferry, Bulandshahr, 13. 
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BahRuruft or Bibsairibha town, Meerut, 356. 

Baia clan of Hajpu+w, 40-47, 496. 

Bdjrn seed, cultivation of, in Meerut, 230; Mu- 
ZiiifarnagHr, 408. 

Baia Bai, liegam, daughter of Madhu Kao Siu- 
dhia, 294. 

Balaniblm salt, 40. 

Baleni village, Meerut, 355. 

Barruuiuli town, Meerut, 355. 

Bauganga stream, MCerut, 201, 212, 213. 

Baniya caste, Bubuidstuihr, 45, 47 ; Meerut, 269; 
Muzaffaruagar 197, 597. 

Ban jam caste, 31, .501. 

Banking establishinrnts, Meerut, .314. 

Banks of riveis, Buiuudsimlir, 10, 12, 13; 
Meerut, 209, 210; Muz.anarnagar, 454. 

Biinsiwala caste, Buiandshaln', 46. 

Bilra or ])arah, saiuly soil, 8, .‘57, 449, 545. 

Baral village, Jiuhutdshabr, 119. 

Baralsi village, Muzaffarnagar, G39. 

iiarau, Akbari inahal, 2, 3, 87. 

Bamu dastur under Akbar, 3. 

Barun or Bulandsliahr tahsil, 2, 4, 9, 2.5, 128. 

Barcji parganah, Bulaiidsiiahr, 2, 4, .5. 10, 14, 21, 
22, 24, 27, 37, 43, 46, 86 , 87, 119 ; (General ap- 
pcaniuce, 120; fiscal bistory, x>opulatiou, 
120-21. 

Bumn town.—See Bulandsliahr. 

Raraiiwal Baniyas, 125 

Bara Bratappiir villag(', Meerut, 35G. 

Baraut parganab, Meerut, 3.58. 

Baraut town, Meerut, 350-57. 

Barha Sayyids, 539, 

B^rhar ca^sto, 494. 

Barla village, Muza/Tarnagar, ()39, 

Barley cultivation in Meerut, 234. 

Bi^rren plains, 6. 

Bdsi ferry, Bulandsliahr, 13. 

Bauriya caste, 604. 

Beds of rivers, Bulandsliahr, 9 ; Meerut, 209, 

210 , 

Begtiraabad railway station and town, Meerut, 
218, 365. 

Begaui Sumru, parganahs lap.sed after the death 
of, 3 ; history of, 294 ; f>osscHsion3, army, 
charitable donations, place of residence, heirs 
©f, 295. 

Begharazptir Tillage, Muzaffamagar, 640. 

Bolaiin or BeloTi village* Bulandshahr, 45, 123. 

Bhainswal village, MuiwffamagHr, cut of the 
eastern .luinnn canal at, 484, 485 ; descrip¬ 
tion of, G40. 

Bhfvl Kajpdts of Khurja, 69 ; invasion of, 86. 

Bhangel ferry, Bulaudshahr, 13. 

Bhat caste, 48, 494. 

Bhatwara saline lands, 37. 

Bhawan Bahadur Nagar village, Bulandsliahr, 
123. 

Bhukarheri parganab, Muzaffamagar, 686, 640 ; 
general appearance, 641 ; fiscal history, 642 ; 
crops, 643 ; rent-rates, transfers, &c., 644-6 ; 
population, 647 ; occupations of the people, 
648. 

Bhukarheri village, Muzaffamagar, 648. 

Bhuma-Hambalhera pargan.th, Muzaffamagar, 
sandy villages in, 446 ; situation, 648 ; general 
appearance,.649-50; irrigation, 662 ; cultiva¬ 
tion, rent-rates, 063 j population, occupations 
of the people, 654, 


Bhup Singh, Badgujar, founder of Belaun vil¬ 
lage, 123. 

Bhur .soil, 7-8, 26, 410, .537, 545. 

Bl'.ur village, BuhtiulHli.'ihr, 123. 

IJiborapur village, Bulaudshahr, 10. 

BidauU parganah, Muzaffiu iiagar, 447, 548 ; 
physical features, hsenl history, 657-58 ; land 
revenue, G59 ; population, occupations of the 
I>cople, 660. 

Bidauli village, Muzaffamagar, 34, 38, 661. 
Bijwdra or Bajwara town, Meerut, 365. 

Bilaspur village*, BulamlBbabr, 16, 124. 

Biluch popiilalion, Bnlandshuhr, 49. 

Binauli tc>vv‘n, Meerut, .'165. 

Bishiioi Hindu sect, 259, 29.;, 497. 

Blights causing injury to cro]>s, Meerut, 246. 
Boln a caste, Bulaiitlshahr, 4.5 ; Muzaffamagar, 
494. 

Bora, vill/ige, Buland.shahr, I24. 

Bo.stan viijage, Bulandshahr, 124. 

Boundaries, Bnltuidshahr 1-2; Mcenit, 196; 
Muzatfarnag.'ir, 439. 

Bnihin.'iUK, in Biihindshahr, 45 ; Meerut, 255 ; 

5i :i:Mrnirna.g.ar, 49.'J, .587. 

Budluina talisil, Muzatfarnagar, .557. 

Biidh.iua ptu’ga-nah, Mu/.alfarufigar, physical 
f feature.^, 662 ; Ia,i)d revenue, popuhition, 663 ; 
occupations of the ])eoi)le, (h>4. 

Building inabTials, Bulan Ishahr, 40; Meerut, 
248 ; Muzalfarnagar, 487. 

Bulandshahr distn<‘t, area, 1 ; atJnunistratrve 
tlivisions, 2 ; general apjx’arance, 4 ; heights, 
6 ; soils, 7 ; rivers, 8 ; ferries and lakes, 13 ; 
canals, 14 ; communications, 16 ; meteorology, 
17; animal kingdom, 18; domestic cattle, 18; 
fish, 19; agriculture, 20; irrigation, 21 ; well 
area, canal area, 22; waste latids, 24; saf- 
flower, oil-seeds, 25 ; mode of husbandry, 26 ; 
ijK>del farm, 27 ; famines and droughts, 31 ; 
famine prices, 31 ; woods, 33 ; salt rminufoc- 
ture, 34 ; kunkur, 40 ; building materiala, 40 ; 
population, 41; castes, 45 ; occupations, 49; 
habitations, 50; language, 51 ; education, 52 ; 
post-office, 53; jails, 64 ; police, 66 ; infanti¬ 
cide, 56; fiscal liistory, 66 ; leading famiUe.s, 
69; tenures, 70 ; alienations, 71; cultivations, 
72; rents, 74 ; weights and measures, 76 ; 
fairs, 76 ; interest, 77 ; wages and prices, 77 ; 
land revenue, 78 ; income-tax, 79 ; stamps 
and excise, registration, canal revenue, 80 ; 
medical history, 81; history, 82; Gazetteer, 101. 
Bulandshahr or Barau town, 4, 6, 10, 11, 12, 15, 
16, 17, 41, 124 ; population, principal families, 
126; site, 126; public institutions, 127 ; mu¬ 
nicipality, 128 ; history, 129; rainfall, 130. 
Bulandshahr tahsil and parganah. — See Baran. 
Bulandshahr branch canal, 12, 14; constructed 
as a relief work, 31. 

BulhHjks, attempt to improve the breed of, 18. 
Buscra village, Muzalfarnagar, 639. 

Butrara village, Muzaffamagar, 664% 

a 

Canals, Bulandshahr, 14-16 ; area irrigated by, 
21 ; elfects of, on public health, 23; influence 
of, on crops, 24; revenue from, 80; Meerut, 
214; reyenue from, 318; MxuafCarniiifgAr, 466, 
686 . 
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Canal escapes of the Kali nadi, 10-11. 

Caiitonmeuts, Meerut, .'517. 

Cawtes, liulandshahr, 45-49; Meernt, 2.55-07; 
distribution of, according' to cultivatjou, 25« ; 
Muzaffariiagar, 49;i-511. 

Cattle disease, liulaiidslialir, 10. 

Cawnpore, cotton experiiuoiits in the model 
farm of, 27, 28. 

Census statistics, Bulandstiahr, 41-50; Meerut, 
249-09 ; Muzatfaruagar, 488-513. 

Chdhi soil, 450. 

ChalUa laininc, .31. 

Chand, Hindu Uaja of Aurangabad, 118. 

Cliandlawad village, Meerut, .‘5416. 

Cliaiidausi town, IC. 

Chandi, cotton exjn.'rinicnts in, 27, 28. 

Chandrasen, Uaja of Ihiran, 8.5. 

Chartliawal pargjuiali, Muzallariiagar, 44f>-47 ; 
physical features, fiscal history, tlbn ; land re¬ 
venue, poj)ulatiou, GOG; occupatioirs of the 
people, tiG7. 

Cliartliiiwal town, Muzaffarnagar, GG4. 

Cliatari or Chliatari estate, liui.andshalir, 40, C2. 

Chatari village, Bulaiidslialir, 130. 

Chaudliris or caste headnuMi, 125, 270. 

Chauluin IlajpuLs, lands Iield by, in llulandsliaUr, 
47; Meerut, 259,202 ; Mnz.ill’arnagar, 497. 

Chaukla village, Bulandsbabj-, 24. 

Chaundera village, Bulundsbahr, 12, 131. 

Chausaiia village, Muzaffarnagar, 007. 

Chhapar vUlago, Muzaffarnagar, 008. 

Chhapraula rillage, Bulandshulir, 131. 

Chliaprauli pargatiah, Meerut, 300 ; settlcmeut» 
population, 307 j occupations of the people, 308- 

Chhaprauli village, Meerut, 308. 

Chlmtdri village, Bulandshalir, 3. 

Chhoiya river, 13, 24, 207, 212. 

Chitsaun village, Bulandshahr, 131. 

Ckoil soil, 450. 

Chola village and railway station, Bulaudshalm 
16, 17, 131. 

Christian population, Bulandshahr, 43, 49; Mee¬ 
rut, 273; Muzaffarnagar, 439. 

Christian Missions, 272, 

Civil and criminal jurisdiction, Bulandshalir, 4 ; 
Meerut, 200, 

Climate, Bulandshahr, 17; Meerut, 219; Muzaf- 
farnagar, 461. 

Coinage, Meerut, 315. 

Communication, means of, Bulandshahr, 16; 
Meerut, 218 ; Muzatfaruagar, 459. 

Confiscations of land, 4. 

Coat of cultivation, Muzaffarnagar, 470. 

Cotton Cultivation, Bulandshahr, 27, 28; Meerut, 
231. » > » 

number of, Bulandshahr, 4; Meerut, 200; 
Muzaffarnagar, 443. 

CJnme atutistics, Bulandshahr, 65 ; Meerut, 278; 
Muzaffarnagar, 621 . 

^ttlandshahr, 24, 30; Meerut, 226, 07; 
Muzaffarnagar, 463, 69; irrigated by canals, 
483, 484. 

Afca, Bulandshahr, 2, 20, 21; Meerut, 
4391 Muzaffarnagar, 476, 633, 34, 648. 

J^muvating classes, condition of Meerut, 297-98. 

Bulandshahr, 61 ? Meerut, 
»70| Muzaffarnagar, 614. 

or babathuwa town, Meerut, 369. 


Hudri parganah, nuhtndslialir, 2, 3, 5, 8, 12, 13, 

I 1, 21, 22, 23, 31,42, 13 ; ])liysicJ'J .'ippcJirance, 
131 ; fiscal history, 132 ; land reve- 

imir, l.'l.'i; occiij)alj<nts of I lie j»i'oj)l<‘, history, 
131 ; alterations of the asscssnisiit, 53,'. 

Dudri village and railway stalion, Bulami. *>■ s'*, 

2, 10, 131-.3.5. 

l);idrL village, Meerut, ,300. 

Dab.'i village, Aleerut, 309. 

Dabara vilbtgc, Meerut, 14. 

soil, 7, 8, 20, -149, 637. 

Da mitt S(»iJ, 537. 

Daiikrau', Akbari rualial, 2, 3, 

Daiikaiii- ])a.rga.iiab, Bulaiidslialir, 2, 4, 5, 8, 12, 
1.3, 21, 22, 2;5, 34 ; Khdri trael in, 38 ; census, 
details of, 43; general ajipi'aniiiec*, 137; fiscal 
hi.story, l;58; jK)pulatio)), conditions of the 
]>('oj>le, 130; hislojy', 140. 

Darikaur(own, Ihtlaiuishalu’, 3,8,0,42,43, 135-30. 
iJai gain Singh of C’liliatari, villages given to 3; 
Dasa caste, 40,204,407. 

l)asnai)arganali, Meerut, 14 ; situation and eon- 
dition of, 370 , iiseai history, jxtpuJatioUj 371; 
occui)aIions of llu* i)eig)l(', 372. 

Dasna town, Mecu’ul, .300-70. 
j Dateri, tiigunometrical survey station, Meerut, 

I 372. 

Daulafpur village, IMibindshahr, 135. 

Daurala village', Mec'i ut, 372. 

Deaths from snake-bit I'S and w’ild beasts, Buland- 
bhahr, 18 ; Meerut, 223 ; Muzaffarnagar, 402. 
Deep ploughing a failure in India, 28. 

Dehli district, 2, 4, 9, 42. 

Dehli town, 0, 7, 8, IG, 31; salt iinportedfrom, 40. 
Dehli sirkar a)id subah, 3. 

Dehli road, 219. 

Debra station of great trigonometrical survey, 
Muzaffarnagar, 0G8. 

Density of population, iiiilaudshahr, 43. 

Devi Biilamdeb, teiu])le of, 510. 

Dbagal clan of Hindu Mcos, Meerut, 265. 

Dhdk {hutaa /rmdosa) jungle, Bulandshahr, 
5, 13, 21; Meerut, 202. 

Dhurakpiir village, Bulandshahr, 140. 
Dharnii>iir estate, Bulandshahr, 62. 

Dharmpur village, Bulandshahr, 141. 

Dharmpura vilhige, Muzaffarnagar, G08- 
Dluiidaua town, Meerut, 372. 

Dhaulari village, Meerut, 372. 

Dhe, class of .hits, Meerut, 200.^ 

Dibai tahsili, transferred to Anupsliabr, 4. 

Dibiii, Akbari mal tih2, 3. 

Dibai parganali, Buluudshahr, 2, 6, 9, 10, 21, 
22, 23, 43 ; lands held by Hajpdts in, 4G, 47 ; 
general appearance, 142 ; fisea) history, 143, 
land revenue, population, 144 ; history, occu¬ 
pations of the people, 145. 

Dibai town and raihvay station, Bulandshahr 
Bite, 2, 16, 141 ; history, 142. 

Didw^na salt, 40. 

Digaiubara .Jaina sect, 502. 

Dippur ferry, Bulandshahr, 13. 

Dwtributarics of the Ganges canal, 16. 
Distribution of produce, Meerut, 302, 

Diyanatpur village, Bulandshahr, 6. 

Doftntli soil, 8. 

Dohai village, Meerut, 373. 

Domestic animals, Bulandshahr, 18-19 ; Meerut, 
223; Muzaffarnagar, 462. 
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Dor inscription of Prithir&j, 60. 

Dor Rajputs, Meerut, 258. 

Drainage lines, Meerut, 203-205; Muzaffarnagar, 

484. 

Drona-char (Drona ^charya), founder of Dan- 
kaur town, Bulandshahr, 136. 

Droughts, Bulandshahr, 31-32 ; Muzalfarnagar, 

485. 

Duab, Upj^r, Bulandshahr, situated in, 1; 
Famines in, 31, 

Duab of the llindan and Kali nadi, Muzaff ar¬ 
nagar, 446. 

Du/iara or marshy lands, Bulandshahr, 24. 
Dundi Khan, rebelUon of, 66, 61. 


E. 

East Indian Railway, 16. 

Eastern Jiimna ojiual, 214-16; Muzaff arnagar, 
447, 457-84. 

Educational statistics, Bulandshahr, 52-53; 

Meerut, 274-75; Muzaffarnagar, 3i9. 

Ekfasli soil, 8. 

Elevation, Bulandshahr, 4.—See also Heighia. 
Estates, numb<*r of, Bulandshahr, 2, 72; Meerut, 
287 ; Muzaffarnagar, 586. 

Excise revenue, Bulandshahr, 79 ; Meerut, 316; 
]Muzaffarnagar, 587. 

Expenditure, Bulandshahr, 78; Meerut, 316; 
Muzaffarnagar, 585. 

Exports, Bulandshahr, 76; Meerut, 807-8; 

Muzaffarnagar, 584-85. 

Ejqpolsiou of rebels from Bulandshahr, 94. 

F. 

Fatrs, Bulnnd.shahr, 76; Meerut, 310. 

Famines, Bulaudshahr, 81-33; Meerut, 247, 
306; Muzaffarnagar, 485-486. 

Farhadpur village, Bulandshahr, 40. 

Farida ferry, Bulandshahr, 13. 

Faridnagar town, Meerut, 373, 

Farms, origin of, Muzaffarnagar, 528. 
Farrukhnagar village, Meerut, 373. 

Fatehgarh branch, Ganges canal, 15. 

Fatehpur cut of the Eastern Jumna canal, 484. 
Ferries, Bulandshahr, 13-14 ; Meerut, 210, 211; 
Muzaffarnagar, 458. 

Firoapur, description of, by Timur, 322. 

Fiscal history, Bulandshahr, 56 ; Meerut, 280 ; 
Muzaffama^r, 623. 

Fiscal sub-divisions of Bulandshahr, changes in, 
3, 4. 

Fish, Bulandshahr, 19-20 ; Meerut, 224 ; Muzaf- 
famagar, 46.3. 

Fishing population, Bulandshahr, 2; Meerut, 

224. 

Floods, Bulandshahr, 9, 13 ; Meerut, 247. 

Fords, Bulandshahr, 14. 

Formation of the district of Bulandshahr, 3; 

Meerut, 197 ; Muzaffarnagar, 442. 

Fruits, Meerut, 238. 

O. 


UDnie tribe, Meemt, 266 . 

^adhi D^bhar or Garlil Dfibhar viUnfe, Miuaf- 
famagar, 668. 


Galaotlu town, Bulaudshahr, 4, 6, 10, 42,146. 

Ganges canal, 1.3, 14, 16, 214, 216, 455, 485. 

Ganges-Kali Duab, Muzaffarnsgar, 445. 

Ganges river, 1, 2, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, 13, 16,20,22, 27, 
2o9, 444, 453, 

Gangeni town, Muzaffarnagar, 669. 

Garabpur village, Bulandshahr, 34. 

Garapur village, liulandslmhr, 38. 

Garden vegetables, Meerut, 236. 

Garhi village, Meerat, 334. 

Garhmukhlesar parganah, Meerut, 375 ; settle- 
rrients and population, 376 ; occupations uf 
the ])eoj)le, 377. 

Garhnuikhtesar town, Meerut, 209, 373; history, 
.h74. 

Garhiniiktesar gbit, 210. 

Garhnmktesar road, 2i9. 

Gaur Brahmans, Bulandshahr, 45, 69; Meerut, 
256; Muzaffanagar, 498. 

Gautam Brahmans, 45, 

Gawdr pulse eiiltivation, Meerut, 231. 

Gazetteer, Bulandshahr, 101; Meerut, 347; Mu- 
zaffaruagar, 635. 

General a])pearance, Bulandshahr, 4-7 ; Meerut, 
201 ; Muzaffarnagar, 443. 

Gesupur village, BulaTidshnhr, 14, 16. 

Ghahis-iid-din Tughlik, Sultan, 47. 

Ghazittbad salt luabal, 34, 37. 

Ghaziabad railway station, 218; tah.sn, 881. 

Ghazi.uboii town, Meerut, 377; municipality, 379; 
history, 380. 

Ohur soil, 450. 

Goga Pir, a saint worshippeii by l>oth Ilindiis and 
Musalmaus in Muzaffarnagar, 616. 

Gohra village, Meerut, 381. 

Gopftlganj village, Bulandshahr, ,39. 

Gordhaiipur parganah, Muzaffarnagar, 443, 453, 
557 ; physical fcature.s, 669; land revenue, 670; 
population, 671; occupations of the people, 
672. 

Gordhanpur village, Muzaffarnagar, C72. 

Gram cultivation in Meerut, 236. 

Grand Trunk Road, Bulandshahr, 16; Meerut, 
219, Muzaffarnagar, 469. 

Gdjar caste, Bulandshahr, 31, 48; Meerut, 263, 
290; Muzaffarnagar, 588; conduct during the 
mutiny, 90, 91, 327. 

Gujar grantees in Muzaffarnagar, 626, 

Gfijarpiir village, Bulandshahr, 88. 

Gupta inscription, 82, 

Gula village, Muzaffarnagar, 672. 

Gurgaon district, 2 ; famine in, 81. 

H. 

HABiTATioas, Bulandshahr, 60; Meerut, 271; 
Muzaffarnagar, 614. 

Hakd^ Kh&n. amil of Barau, founder of M&4- 
garh estate, 64. 

H4pur tahsil, Meerut, 887. 

Hftpur parganah, Meerut, 12, 885, 

Hapur town, Meerut, 18; site, 881; popudatlon, 

888 ; muu^pality, 388; history, 884. 

Hardatto, leader of Dor 64, 258* 

Hari4na cattle, 18, 19, 

Hariina, emigrants during the faifihae of 

1837-88,81. 

Hasanpur Tillage, Muzaffarnagar, 678. 
Haatindpur parganah, Meerut, 888. 

Hastiudpur lows^ 8871 
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Hatimabad village, Bulandahahr, u:. 

Haweli, dastUr under Akbar, 8. 

Hoigbts, Bulaiidshahr, H j Meerut, 201; Muzaf- 
farnagar, 44 h. 

Hcle, a class of Jat«, 260. 

Hindan river, 4, B, 9, 12, 13, 20, 211, 454. 

Hindu population, BulandHhahr, 2, 41, 42, 43, 
44; Meerut, 19G; Muzairaniagar, 4*0, -iBB. 

Hingangbat cotton, 27, 29. 

History, Bulandsbabr, B2 ; Mei rut, 31B ; Mu- ; 
zatfariiagar, 687. ^ 

Holkar, irruptions of, 66. 

Horse-beeding, BuUuidsbahr, 19; Meerut, 223; 
Muzalfarnagar, 403. 

Husainpur village, Muzalfarnagar, 673. 

1 . 

Ilaiiabab village, MuzalTarimgar, C74^ 

Implements of busbandry, Meerut, 227 ; Muzaf* 
farnagai', 471. 

IncbauU village, Meerut, 390. 

Income-tax, Bulandsbabr, 79; Meerut, 31G; 
Muzaflarnagar, 580. 

Increjise in land revenue due to Cianal in Mn- 
zalfarnagar, 4 7 8-4 80. 

Indian-eoiTi crop, Meerut, 229. 

Indigenous drugs, Bulandsbabr, 81 ; Muzuffar¬ 
nagar, 634. 

Indigo plantation, Meerut, 230. 

Indigo factories, .Meerut, 308-309. 

Indrapura. or modern Indore, 83. 

Infanticide, Bulandshahr, 66 ; Meerut, 279 ; 
Muzaflarnagar, 622. 

Infirm population, Bulandsbabr, 44 ; Meerut, 
253; Muzalfarnagar, 492. 

Inhabitants.—See Fopuladon. 

injury caused by canal in Muzaffarnagar, ^76. 

Inscriptions, Bulandsbabr, 60. 

Interest rate, Bulandsbabr, 77Meerut, 313; 
Muzaffarnagar, 582. 

Inundation, 9, 209. 

irrigation, Bulandsbabr, 21 ; Meerut, 239 ; Mu¬ 
zaffarnagar, 474; from Ibe Hindan river, 12 ; 
Ganges canal, 475 ; Kastern Jumna canal, 
480. 

J. 

JxQANPUR, village Bulandshahr, 38. 

JagauU village, Meerut, 390. 

Jahangirabad town, Bulandsbabr, population 
in 1847, 41 ; founded by Anup Kai, 63 ; 
site, 147. 

Jah4ngirpur village, Bulandsbabr, l^i^- 

Jail statistics, Bulandshahr, 64-55 ; Meerut, 
279 ; Muzaffarnagar, 522. 

Jidna temple, I6l. 

Jaina sect, 497-498 ; literature and tenets of, 
499} general view of belief of the, 601 ; dif¬ 
ferences of ritual of the, 602. . . 

J^ilabad parganah, Meerut, condition of, set¬ 
tlement populations, occupations of the 
people, 390-92. 

Jalalabad town, Meerut, 39 ?. 

Jalilabad town, Muzaffarnagar, 874. 

Jama Masjid, Heemt, S 92 . 

Janatne}4ya, a MahAbharata prince, 264, 607, 
808. 

Jini Kattn Tillage, Meerut, 392. 


Jflusath tabsil, MuzafTavnagar, 666 . 

.liinsatli j>argaii;vl», Muzsiffaniagar, ]>b 3 'si(‘al fea¬ 
tures, «'76; fiscal history, 07 7; reiit-rntc's, 
e'B ; population, 67 i*; occii})at.ionK of the 
people, 6 N 0 . 

Jansatb town, l\Tuzatfarnagar, 005, B 75 . 

Jiiiisatb family, risi' of, 604. 

Jarauli village, Bulandsbabr, 40. 

.lareliaor Jl.arcdia Lown, Buhuidshahr, 149. 
Jaj-dpur fciry, Bubnulshabr, 40 
JaL i‘!isle, Bulandsbabr, 48, 06 ; ISleerui, 2( 0, 
i'62, ! 90 ; Mii/.atVanuigar, 587. 

.luula Ail.aje, Muzutl'arnagnr, »)^ 0 . 

Jewar parganali, Bulaiidslmhr, 2 , 4 , 5 , 8 . 13, 9 ! 
2z, 23, ; fdid.i (ruet (d‘, .‘'8 ; (‘ensiis <i(‘jail.s of, 
43 ; gi'iieral api)(‘aranc(‘, fiscal history, 151; 
band revemu*, ]>opula; ion, l;, 2 ; occuj,atioi]s 
of ti\e p(*o}>!(>, history, 153. 

.TcAvar lown, Bulandsbalir, 9, 1.3, IG, , 39 ; popu¬ 
lation iti 1847, 41 ; .site, 149 ; history, 150. 
•lewar, Akbari mabiil, V, 3. 

Jliabda ferry, Bu!an<islu»br, 13. 

•Ibajar town, liulaiul.sbabr, 6, IG, 4.3; history, 
154. 

.Ibaiijlclna parganali, Muzafianiagar, S'lS ; pby- 
.sieal feaiures, 682 ; fiscal litsforv, land re- 
v<‘imc, t.83; population, oecuipa.ions of the 
])e(>pl(', G81. 

.llianjhana town, MuzatTarnagar, G82. 

Jhils, Bulandsbabr, 14 ; Meerut. 217 ; Muzaffar¬ 
nagar, 4'^8. 

Jhonl village, Bulandsbabr, 4 0. 

Jobara village, Bnbindsbahr, 12. 

Jodr seed, cultivation, Meerut 2.30 ; MuzafFar- 
nag.ar, 4(i8. 

Jumna river, 1 , 2 , 4, 6 , 8 . 9, 12 , 13, 1G,20, 22, 24, 
V7, 31, 32, 34, 36, 38, 210. 453. 

Jumna canal, caslorn, v]4. 

Jungle tracts, Bulandsiiabr, 5, 8 . 

K. 

Kabul, refugees from, in Bulandsbabr, 3. 
Kaehbwiiha tribe, 49G. 

Kahwai village, Meerut, 392. 

Kaili village, Meerut, 392. 

Kairana parganah, Muzaffarnagar, 558 ; physi¬ 
cal foaturcR, transfers of lands, G87 ; land re¬ 
venue, population, occupations of the people, 
688 . 

Kairana town, Muzaffarnagar, G85 
Kalda village, Bulandshahr, .5. 

Kabana observatory of Great Trigonometrical 
Survey, Muzaffarnagar, 689. 

Kilinadi, .3, 4, 10, 11, 12, 13. 20, 34. 35, 37. 

Kali uadi, oast, 8, 13, I5, 102, 201, 445, 456. 
KHli-Hindan Diifib, 414. 

Kali-Gauges Dinib, 445. 

Kalka village, Bulandshahr, 27. 

Kambob Meerut, 267,292. 

Kamar-ud-ilin Khan, intrigues of, 606. 
Kanaujiya caste, 46, 494. ^ 

Kandbla parganah, Muzaffarnagar, 441 ; phy«i- 
cal features, 691 ; land revenue, population, 
692 ; occupations of the people, history, 699. 
Kandbla town, Muzaffarnagar, population, 689 ; 

site, municipality, 690. 

Kangni crop, Meerut, 283. 

Kankar Khera village, Meerut, 893. 
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Kanungo family, Meerut, 293. 

Kupor village, Bulandshahr, 166. 

Karanbas town, Buliindsbahr, 156. 

Karaiibas ferry, Bulandslxahr, »3. 

Kaniawal village, Meerut, 393. 

Karol village, Bulandshahr, 155. 

Karon or Karwan nadi, 12, 13, i6. 

Kasimpur village, Meerut, 393. 

Kasna town, Bulandshahr, 13, 3d, 165. 

IviLsiia, Akbari nuihal, 2, 3, 4. 

Kasuiiibhi village, Bulandshahr, H, 16. 

Katha river, 447. 

Kdyath caste, 20, 263. 

Kuzis of Bulandshahr town, 125. 

Keshopur Sathla village, Bulandshahr, 156. 

Khddir or low lands, 5, 8, 10, 24, 27, 34 ; origin, 
of, 34 ; produees salt in Bulandshahr, 85, 37 ; 
comprises the khdri tract of Dankaiir, 38. 

Khddir pasture laials of Meerut, 203, 2u5. 

Khddir of Hindan river, ^leerul, 211. 

Kh&upur estate, Bulandshahr, 65. 

Khanpur town, nulandshahr, 166. 

Khdri, or sulphate of soda, tracts impregnated 
with, manufacture of, origin of, 38 ; varieties 
of, 39. 

ATAarf/' crops, Bulandshahr, 21, 23, 24, 29 ; Mee¬ 
rut," 225 ; Muzaffarnagar, 464, 467, 637, 645. 

Kharkoda town, Meerut, 393. 

Khasiya well, Meerut, 245. 

KliitauliparganahjMuzaffarnagar, 694; general 
appearance, soils, 696 ; crops, fiscal history, 
696; i)opulation, 698; occupations of the 
people, history, 69 9. 

Kliatauli town, Muzaffarnagar, 693 ; railway 
station, 218. 

Khekara fair, Meerut, 310. 

Khekara drainage line, 209. 

Khekara town, Meerut, 393. 

Khaman liao, alias Gobind liao, son of the Chitor 
KAja, 47. 

Khurja tahsil, Bulandshahr, 2, 4, 8, 26, 166. 

Khftrja parganah, Bulandshahr, 2, 4 , 6 ; saline 
tracts in, 37 ; saltpetre works in, 40 ; census, 
details of, 43 ; lands held by Bajpfits in, 46 ; 
general appearance, 163; fiscal history, land 
revenue, 164; population, occupations of the 
people, 166; history, 166. 

Khfirja town, Bulandshahr, 7, 12, 16, 16 ; popu¬ 
lation in 1847, 41 ; population in 1872, 167 ; 
site, 158 ; Municipality, 169 ; local institu¬ 
tions, 161 ; trade, history, .62. 

Khfirja, Akbari rnahil, 1, 2, 3. 

Khurja railway station, 16, 17. 

Kirthal drainage scheme, 208. 

Kirthal village, Meerut, 394. 

Kithor parganali, Meerut, fiscal history, 895 ; 
population, 396 ; occupations of the people, 
397. 

Kithor town, Meerut, 394. 

Kithor rajhaka, Ganges canal, 16. 

Koil branch, Ganges canal, 16. 

Koil, mahils comprising sirkar of, S. 

Kot village, Bulandshahr, 6, 12 , li, 166. 

Kotesra village, Muzalfamagar, 762. 

Krishni river, 204, 447, 460. 

Kuchchesar jhil, Bulandshahr, 14. 

Kuchchesar village, Bulandshahr, 167. 

Kuttkur found in Bulandshahr, 40, 41 ; Mu*af- 
famagar, 488. 


Kutina parganah, Meerut, 397 ; settlements, 
population, 898 ; occupations of the people, 
399. 

Kul&na touTi, Meerut, 397. 

Kutub-ud-din, invasion by,d5. 

L. 


Lakbs.— See JhiJs, 

Lalkhaiii family, Musalindns, Badgfijars, 46, 
59-62. 

Land revenue, Bulandshahr, 2, 22, 69 ; Meerut, 
316 ; Muzatfarmigar, 680. 

Language of Bul.amlshahr, 61 ; Meerut, 277 ; 
^hizatfariiagar, 6)8. 

Latitmies and longitudes, Bulandshahr, 2 ; 

Meerut, 196 ; Muzaffarnagar, 440. 

Luwar village, Meerut, 4i'0. 

lA'adiiig families, Buhindshuhr, 69 ; Meerut, 290, 

Lime, manufacture of, in Meerut, 248. 

Lodlii village, Hulaiidshalir, 40. 

Lohari village, Miizaffarnugar, 702. 

J.<oni j)arganah, Meerut, fiscal history, 401 ; 
population, 402 ; occupations of the people, 
403. 

Loni town, Meerut, 400. 


M. 


MAUAwruK village, Bulandshahr, 40. 

Miidho Rao, Marhatta jagirdar of M4'&garh, 88. 

Mahabir, teacher of the Jainas, 500. 

Mahals of Bulandshahr under Akbar, 3. 

Mahesri sect, 497. 

Maithila Brahmans, 494. 

Makanpur ghat, 167. 

Mdlagarh estate, 64. 

Maldgarh village, Bulandshahr, 167-168. 

Maldgurh or Seiitha, Akbari pargauah.—See 
Seniha. 

Malagarh rebels, 337. 

Malakpur estate, 65. 

Malikpur Akbari mahdl, 2, 3. 

Malakpur town, Bulandshahr, 168. 

Mdman khurd village, Bulandshahr, 169. 

Man village, Meerut, 404. 

Minda ferry, Bulandshahr, 13. 

Miuigrauli village, Bulaudshalir, 8, 13. 

Manufactures, Bulandshahr, 76 ; Meerut, 306. 

Manuring for cultivation, Bulandshahr, 28, 29; 
Meerut, 226 ; Muzaffarnagar, 469. 

Marddn*Ali Khdn of the Ldl Khdni family, 
Bulandshahr, 62. 

Marhattas, removal of parganah capital from 
Sentha to Agauta by, district of Bulandshahr 
conquered from, 3 ; devastation of Du&b by, 
81 ; of Md dgarh, 88 ; Ghuldm Kddir deliver¬ 
ed up to the, 324; terms made with Sikhs 
by, 611. 

Marka hillock, 365. 

Mdrwdri caate, 46* 

Mdrwdr, emigrants from, during the laminG of 
1837-38, 31 $ home of the Bohras of Buland- 
shahr, 46. 

Mawana tahsil, Meerut, 406. 

Mawdua town, Meerut, 404. 
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Measures an l wei^^lits, Bulariflshalir, 75} Al«crut, 
:U4; MliZiiirarUAgar, 578. 

Medival history, liiilaiidslialir, 81 ; Meerut, 341 ; 
M lizatDiniagar, 630. 

Meerut district, bouudarics and area, adniinia- 
trative diTisions, 196; formation of the <li.s- 
trict, 197 ; general appearance, heights, 201 ; 
waste land, soils, 202;lineBof drainage, 203, 
208 ; rivers, 209 ; canals, 214; jldls, 217 ; roads, 
218 ; climate, 219 ; rain-fall, 220 ; meteorology, 
221 ; animal kingdom, snakes, 222 ; dom(,*sti(! 
cattle, horses, 223; tlsh, 224; rotation of 
crops, 225 ; iiuimire, 220; crops and thcii cul¬ 
tivation, 227 ; fruit trees, 238 ; irrigation, 239; 
blights, 246; famines, 247 ; building material, 
248 ; salt mamifm’ture, ]>opiilat ion,249 ; castes, 
255 ; customs, 270; habitations, 271 ; redigion, 
272; education, 274 ; ju'inting imesses, lan¬ 
guage, poHt-oftice, 277 ; telegraph, police, 278 ; 
infanticide, jails, 279 ; fiscal history, 280 ;mode 
of assessment, 284 ; tenures, 285 ; alienathm, 
287; influential families, 290; tenant hold¬ 
ings, 296 ; size of holdings, cultivating classes, 
297 ; agricultural wages, 298 ; rents, 300 ; dis¬ 
tribution of produce, 302 ; wages. 303 ; prices, 
304; trade and inanufaeture, 300; revenue, 
315 ; history, 318 ; mutiny, 324 ; medical his¬ 
tory, 341; Gazetteer, 347. 

Meerut tab8il, 198. 

Meerut parganah, physical features, 414; irri¬ 
gation, fiscal hi.story, 416 ; population, 416. 

Meerut town, muhallas, 405 ; places of note, 406; 
population, 407; municipality aud trade, 408; 
cantonments, 409; water, drainage, 410; 
climate, 4U ; routes, history, 413. 

Meerut pillar, SIS. 

Melons of Meerut, 236. 

Meos and Dors driven out by Badgfijars, 46. 

Meteorology of Bulandshahr, 17 ; Meerut, 
221; Muzaffaniaggar, 461. 

Mewat bullocks, 18. 

Alowiti Musalmans, Bulandshahr, 49, 84; Mee¬ 
rut, ‘;65. 

Mills worked by canal, 2 , 16, 458. 

Mfranpnr town, Muzaffarnngar, 703. 

Misan soil, Muzaffarnngar, 449, 537. 

Miththepur village, Bulandshalir, 169. 

Mode of collection of rcvemie in Meerut, 286. 

Afodel farm, Bulandshalir, 27-31. 

Mohat, a Rithor Rajp6t, 293. 

Morna village, Muzaffarnagar, 70.3. 

Mortuary returns, Bulandshahr, 82; Meerut, 
^44; Muzaffarnagar, 632. 

Moth grain cultiratiou in Meerut, 331; Muzaf¬ 
farnagar, 468. 

Mubarakpur salt factory, 36 

Mughals, Bulandshahr, 49; Meerut, 467, Mu- 
zoffamagar, 511* 

Khan, a jdgfrdar in Muzaffarnagar, 

Munda or majhola soil, 8. 

Manda Kliera village, Bulandshahr, 16. 

A|mnda Khera rajhaka. Ganges canal, 16. 

cultivation, Meerut, 2.32. 

Muradnagar rebels, 335, 338, i 

Mur4dnagar village, Meerut, 417. | 

Murthal parganah, Aligarh district, 10. 

M^alm&n population, Bulandshalir, 2, 41, 43, 
44> 49 { Meerut, 196, 260 j Muzaffarnagar, 


Mutiny, Bulandshahr, 89, 90; Meerut, .324-330; 
MuzaHarn.agar, 624 - 0 30. 

Miizaffiirrmgar Saini, a station of Great Trigo- 
nometric.al JSurv(*y in Meerut, 4 18. 

Muzalfarnagar district, boundaries, area, 439; 
aclniinislralive divisions, 440; physical fe>^- 
turcs, 443; lu.-ights, 448; are.as at vaJ-nus 
tiuie.s, soil, 449 ; and its reclainalion, 46o ; 
rivers, 463; canals. 456; navigation, jhi .'., 
ferries, 458; cominnnications, 459; climate, 
rain-fall, 459; fiiiinml kingdom, 462 ; veg<‘t:i- 
ble kingdom, 463; cultivation in 1840-4', 
464; co’.u])arison of produce, 4G(); rie(> and 
cane, 467; manure, 46t); cost of enltivatioii, 
470; imiilements, 471; irrig;itio?7, 474 ; drain¬ 
age operations, 484; f.amines a!<d drought, 
48.5; building materials, 487 ; p«7pitI.atioji, 
488; castes, 49.*^; occupations of the pc(')dc, 
512; habitations, 6I4; religion, 615; hiT:- 
guage, 618; education, 519; iiolice, 521 ; jails, 
infanticide. 522; tisc.'d history, 52.3; tenures, 
550; transfers, 652; proprietary castes, 65.3; 
lenant.s, 565: rcnits. 569; ])roduee per acre, 
57 2; prices of land, 676; prices of produce, 
678; ini crest, wages, 682; trade, .584 ; reve¬ 
nue, 685; Htamps, registratioi], 586; excise, 
history, 587; mutiny, 6.i4; medic;il history, 
6.30; Gazetteer, 635. 

MuzafTarnngar tahsii, 657. 

Muzaffarnagar parganah, 557; general appear¬ 
ance, 700; fiscal history, 707 ; irrigation, 
708; crops, 709; population, 711; occupa¬ 
tions of the people, history, 712; changes in 
proprietary rigb Is, 7 H; causes of decrease 
in population, 715. 

Muzaffarnagar town, population, 703; public 
offices, sanitation, 704 ; municipal it}’', 706. 

Muzaffarnagar and Shamli road, 459. 

N. 

Naptr SiiAH, inroad of, causing famine, 5!. 

Nag.i tribe, 509. 

Nigan n.adi, 486; 

N a gars, or Gujrati Brahmans, 4,5. 

Nagor bulloel «, 18, 19. 

Nahar Ali Khan of the lAlkhani f.amily, 61-62, 

Nain Singh, founder of Gujar family in Meerut, 
230, 865. 

Najaf Khaibopposeror the Sikh-Roliilk confeder¬ 
acy in Miizatfaniagar, 607. 

Narora, head-quarters of the lower Qangea 
canal, 4; ferry ;o, 13. 

Nausherpur village, Muttra district, 13. 

Navigation capabilities of rivers, 10, S ' ,211, 
454 ; of canals, IG, 21G-17, 458. 

Niloha village, Meerut, 418. 

Nirbliiin Kaji)uts of Meerut, 269. 

Nirpara village, Meerut, 418. 

Nhv4ri villap*, Meerut, 418. 

Nizampur village, Meerut, 418. 

O. 

OocnPATiONS of the people, Bulandshahr, 49; 
Meerut, 268; Muzaffarnagar, 622. 

Occupancy Rlatcments, Muzaffarnagar, 666,667. 

Oil-seed cultivation, Bulandsliabr, 26. 

Okhla village, Bulandshahr, 9. 

Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, 16,17. 
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P. 

Pachoaon saline tracts, 37. 

Pahasu pargauah, Pulandshahr, 2 , 45 , 10, 14, 
21, 22, 23 ; saltpetre works in, 40; census, 
details of, 43; lands held by Kajpdts in, 46; 
general appearance, fincul history, 170; laud 
revenue, population, 17 1; occuimtious of 
the people, history, i72. 

Pahasu town, Bulandshahr, I6d, 

Pahsisu estate, liulaiidsliahr, 62. 

Pahasu, Aklmri niahal, 2, 3, 4. 

Pahasu ferry, Bulandshahr, 13. 

1‘ahasu family, IJadgujars, 46. 

Pali, the honnt of Bolira caste, 45. 

Palra falls, Ganges canal, 16, 16. 

Panijuat, battle of, 113. 

Parganahs of the Bulandshahr district, 2; de¬ 
tails and area of, 2 1; census details of, 43 ; 
of the Meerut district, I98, 199. 

Parganah selectioiis, Meerut, 232. 
Pariohhatgarh rajb%ha, Ganges canal, 16. 
Parichhatgarh town, Meerut, 418. 

Parta Singh, a Dakhini Subadar, 290. 

Partab Singh, Badgujar, 46. 

Pasture land.s, Meerut, 203. 

Pathans, Nagars driven by, from Ahar, 46; num¬ 
ber of, in Bulandshahr, 49 ; iu Meerut, 267 ; 
in Muzaffaruagar, 611. 

Pathak caste, 46. 

Patparganj village, Meerut, 419. 

Patwai or Patwaliya river, 13, 16. 

Peas cultivation in Meerut, 236. 

Phakina village, Bulandshahr, 16. 

Phalauda town, Meerut, 420. 

Phaphuuda village, Meerut, 421. 

Physical features, Bulandahahr, 4; Meerut, 
201 ; Muzaifarnagar, 443. 

Pilkhua or PUkhuwa town, Meerut, 421. 

Pilota soil, 7, 8, 26. 

Pindrawal village, Bulandshahr, 169. 

Pindrawal, BadgOjar family, 46. 

Pitarhpur taluka granted by Shah Alam to the 
Ldlkbani family, 61. 

Piy4ra Ji, a saint worshipped by the lower classes 
of Hindus, 615. 

Plough of land, Bulandshahr, 26 ; Meerut, 227; 
Muzaffarnagar. 566. 

Police-stations, Bulandshahr, 2, 4, 55 ; Meerut, 
279; Muzaffarnagar, 521. 

Police s^tisticB, Biuaudshahr, 65 ; Meerut, 278, 
Muzafwnagar, 621. 

Population, Bulandslmhr, 2; according to cen¬ 
sus of 1847, 1863, 1866, and 1872, 41-43 ; 
Meerut, 196; according to census of 1863, 
1866, and 1872, 260-262 ; Muzaffarnagar, 488; 
according to census of 1863, 1866, and 1872, 
489, 491; Bulandshohr city; 126 j Meerut city, 
407 ; Muzaffarnagar city, 703. 

Post-offices and postal statistics, Bulandshahr, 
63-61; Meerut, 277} Muzaifaruagar, iuootna 
from, 686, 

Potato cultivation, Meerut, 237. 

Pratkp Singh, ancestor of the liilkblpi family,58, 
Prices of land, Meerut, 302; Muaaffarnanar, 
576-77. 

Prices of agricultural produce^^Bulaudshahr, 73) 
Meorut, 30^06 $ Muaaltariuigfur, 578-37^« 
Printing Mm%% in. 


Pritlilr^j, king of Behll, invited the Lilkh^nis, 
69. 

Produce tables, Muzaftarnagor, 673. 

Progress of trade in Meerut district, 312. 

Public institutions in Baran town, 127-128. 

Punchi, or tax for grazing cattle, 6. 

Punchfiyats, Meerut, 270 ; MuzaJfarnagar, 614. 

Pundir tribe, 496. 

P r village, Muzaffamagar, 723. 

Pura fair, Meerut, 310. 

POrchhapar parganah, MuzafFamagar, 446, 667; 
general appearance, 7)6 ; Oscal history, 7l7 ; 
population, 720 ; occupations of the people, 
721 ; history, 722 ; fiscal arrangements, 723. 

Puth parganaij, Meerut, 423 ; settlements, 494 ; 
population, occupations of the people, 426, 

Puth village, Meerut, 426. 

Puthi town, Meerut, 426. 

R. 

Rabi crops, Bulandshahr, 21, 23, 24, 29; Me«- 
rut, 226 ; Muzaffarnagor, 466-467, 637. 

Rabupura tovra, Bulandshahr, 173. 

Rabupura tappa, Bulandshahr, 4, 6, 13, 48. 

Rahil caste, 45, 494. 

Railway communications, Bulandshahr, 16; 
Meerut, 218 ; Muzaffarnagar, 469. 

Rain-fall, Bulandshahr, 17-18; Meerut, 220 $ 
Muzaifarnagar, 461. 

Rajbahas of the Ganges canal, 16, 216, 241. 

llajghkt ferry, Bulandshahr, 13, 

Raj pur ICalin village, Muzaffarnagar, 724. 

Rajputs, Bulandshahr, 46, 46$ Meerut, 268 ; 
Muzaffarnagar, 493, 496, 687. 

Rimdhan, family of in Bulandshahr, 66. 

Ramghat, village, Bulandshahr, 173. 

Ramghat ferry, Bulandshahr, <8, 14. 

Kampur village, Bulandshahr, 89. 

Kanmast Kh4n, Lilkhini, rebellion of, 61. 

Rao Fateh Singh, representative of Kuohohe- 
I sar family, 66-67. 

I Hastaugi caste, 497. 

ftau»U soil, Muzaffamagar, 449, 537, 545. 

Kama tribe, Meerut, 267. 

Reclamation of lands in Meerut, 202-3 $ in 
Muzaffamagar, 45o, 485; saline traeta in 
America, 451 ? in Madras, 452. 

Registration fees, Bulandshahr^ 80 $ Meerut^ 
318 $ Muzaifarnagar, 586. 

Reh or saline soil, 6, 23, 27, 450. 

Religion, statistics of, Bulandshahr, 41-49 $ 
Meerut, 262 ; Muzaffamagar, 615. 

Rents, Bulandshahr, 74-76 $ Heemt^ 309-801 $ 
Muzaffamagar, 669-671. 

Revenue, Bulandshahr, 78 $ Meerut, 315 $ Mu- 
zaffarnagar, 685. 

Rewards and punishments on aocount ol mutiny 
In Bulandshahr, 97-99. 

Rivers, Bulandshahr, 8*13 jMoorut, 209 ;llU8al» 
farnagar, 46«. 

Roads, BuUndshahr, 16*17 i Umm, 313 1 Mvk 
zafi'arnagar, 459. 

Eorh cuite, 497. 
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IX 


SaUrpur village, Bulandsbahr, 38. 

SaUr capture of Meerut by, 320. 

Salawa village, Meertit, 426. 

Halawar cut of the Eitsleru Jumna canal, 4 S 4 . 
Saline IractH, liuland«liahr, 34-37 ; Meerut, 240; i 
Muz.ili’arungar, 450. j 

Suliv&han[)ur, grant of, by Kmporor Sbabjahan i 
to Lalkhani family, r.O-O i, 1 

Saltpetre irianufacture, Hulariflshahr, 30-40 ; . 
Meerut, 249. 

Samballiera village, MuzalTarntigar» 724. 1 

Sambhar Halt, 40. ’ 

San crop, Meerut, 233. , 

San® lb Hrahmuiis, 45, 493. i 

Sanauta rajhaha, (i:ing(‘H canal, 15. j 

Satidy ridge.s in Muzatfarnagar, 446. ; 

Sant cro])H, Meerut, ir3.3, | 

Sarjii Sadr village, Hulandshahr, 174, j 

Sarasvat ibahiuans, 491. ! 

Sarauli, station of trigonometrical survey, I 
Meerut, 426. 

Sarawa parganah, Meenil, 420 ; physical fea¬ 
tures, ]K)pulation, 427 ; (xamputiun of the peo¬ 
ple, 4y8. 

Sarawa town, Meerut, 420. 

Sarawa line of <lrainage, 213. j 

Sardhana tahsi', Meerut, 430. { 

Sardhana i>argan:ib, Mi erut, 430 ; settlements, } 
434 ; population, oocupatious of the people, 
435. 1 


Sardhana town, Meerut, 428. 

Sardhana drainage line, 20 G. j 

Sursutiya caste, 46 . 

Warwiiriya caste, 46 , 494 . j 

Sars!aj)ur village, Meeyut, 436 . 

S\,vyfiUtt pargauah, Buliujd»hal.ir, 2 , 5 , 8 . 9 , 14 , j 
21 , 22 , 23 ; waste lands in, 2-i ; boundaries, ' 
1:6 ; fiscal history, 170 ; populatioti, ootmpa- 1 
tions of the peopl<‘, t 77 ; history, 178 . 

Sayina t^jwu, ilulanddiahr, population of, in, 
1847 , 41 ; site, 174 ; history, 175 . 

Snyyid Musnlrnuns, liulandshahr, 49 ; Meerut; 
207 ; MuKuffarnagar, 511 , 589 . 593 ; Kundliui'd 
branch, 69 f -596 *, Chhatrauribraneli, 597 , 598 ; 
Tilmnpuri branch, 599 ; *leciiy of, oor, 

Sayyul Mir Kli4u rnghinjiiii, Sirdar Babarlur, 
Afgbiu family of, 03. 

Bayyid Ahmad, 695 , family of, 602 . 

Bayyid ilaiMin, 600 ; family of, ( 501 . 

Umar, 602 ; family of, 603 . 

Sentba FratAppur, Akbari parganah, Buland- 
«bahr, 2, h. ^ 

Sentha village, BulaitdRhabr, 3. 

Stota soil, Bulandsbahr, 4 , 7 - 8 , 26 . 
octtlemontB, BulatulMhabr, 56-59 ; Meerut, 282 - 
286 ; MmBiiffaruagar, 523 , 529 - 5 .'t 2 , 630 , , 539 , 
622* 


ghidlpw Clmdiinli vfllago, BultmdBhahr, S. 
bhiuctam town, MeenU, 436. 

Emperor, famine in the reign 
, ' ' * 
Ih'&hjabfippnr vllkjifc, Meernt, 43 f, 

TiHW, Btifandsbiihr, 40 . 

§}i»bi»urW ' - 

Mb* 


tlflgl , 

BoiaiJ4Mi»hr* 49} Meerut, 
^ w I i ^ 555 , 


Sbdmli town, MiizatTarnagar, 484, site, 724 ; 
municipality, 725 ; revenue, 726 ; history, 
727 ; mutiny in, 728 ; physical featuring, 729 ; 
population, 730 ; (K’cupations of the people, 731. 

Sbamshcr village, Meerut, 4:58, 

Sliikarpur parganali, liuhirnlshnbr, 2,4,5.21, 
22, 23 ; waste htiids in, 24 ; general appear¬ 
ance, ti.scal liihtnry, 18 i ; land revenue, p<)pu- 
lalion, »82 ; oceu]>ations of the j>eople, his¬ 
tory, 183. 

Shiksir]>ur town, Bulandsbabr, 12, 17 ; popula- 
tktn 41, 178, principal families, 179 ; site, 180. 

Sliikarpur, Akbari maluV, 2, .3. 

Sliikiirpnr j»:rganab, Miizufi'arn^gar. boundaries, 
731 ; physical feat ms i, 732 ; land rovcTUU', 
jiopulatiou, 733 ; occupations of the people, 
734. 

Sikandarahad tahsi!, Bulainlshahr, 2, 4, 8, 192. 

Sikiunlarahad ]>arg:innh, lUdand.sInihr, 2, 3, 4, 
5,13,14,21, “. 3, 31, 4.3 : houndaries.l; general 
appc'aruoce, fi^col JiisKoy, 189 ; hiiui n venoc, 
l)o]mlatioi\.. PjO ; oceupiitions of the people, 
history, 191. 

Sikandujahad town, Bulainlsliahr, 184 ; rile, 
pnhiitt institutions, 185 ; munieipality, ISO ; 
history, 188. 

Sikmularahatl, Akbari tjuihsi!, 2, 3. 

Skjinda (iuj.ta, a king of the Gupta line, 83 

Skinner estrde, Hulandshahr, 04. 

Soils, Hulandshahr. 4-5, 7-8 ; Meerut. ?02 ; 

MtiznlYarnngar, 449, 452. 

Solaui hhd<{i)\ 4 7 H. 

Solani reclamation works on the Ganges catiai, 
485. 

Solani river, 444. 

Stamp duties, Bulandshahr, 80 ; Meerut, 317 ; 
Mu/.aifarnagar, 586. 

Sravaka caste, 498. 

Stone foiuul in Bulandsbabr, 40. 

Stud for breeding lK)rses, Bulandsbabr, 19. 

Sugar-C4tne crop, Meerut, 227, 229. 

Snhdnpuri salt, 40. 

Sumru Begam, e.states of, 283, 431 ; possessions, 
nrrny, <‘biiritiible donations, i>lucca of reHidenee, 
and heirs of, 295. 

kund in Meerut citj", 406. 

Su ujpur village, Bulandshahr, 192. 

Mirirpur village, Meerut, 438, 

Svetambara sect, 602. 

T, 

Taga tribe, Bulandsbabr, 48 ; Meerut, 261; 286» 
3iU; Musiatfarnagar; 507, 509, 687. 

Tahfils, Buland-sbahr, 2; Mtjcrut, 196; Muzaf- 
farntigar, 44«>; arrangements of Meerut dis¬ 
tricts, in 1842, 198 ; in 1863, i99. 

Ta dl sb&bi grant, 4. 

Tijpur town, Bubindshahr, 17, 

Tftppal, parganah of, Aligarh district, 13. 

^ Tira Singh, Badgujar Hajii of Angpahahr, 1 IS. 

Telegraph lines in Meerut, 278, 

Teinplea in Meerut, 27«. 

Tenant holdings, Bulandsbabr, 73; Meerut, V96, 
Muzaifarnagar 66*1. 

Tenures of laud, Bulandsbabr, 70; Meerut 285 ; 
Muxalfarnagar, 6«tu56i. 

Tertitorial changes, Bulandshahr, 3; Meerut, 107; 
Muaaffarnagar, ill. 
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Than» Bhawiin, parganah Muzaffarnagar, 447 ; 
physical features, 737; fiscal history, land 
revenue, 7 38; population, occupations of the 
people, 739. I 

Tlmnsi Bhawan town, Muzatfarnagar, popula- : 
tion previous to 1872, 734 ; site, history,735 ; i 
mutiny ficcount, 73s; physical features, 737 ; i 
population in 1172, occupations of the people, 
73'^-74ti. 

Thana Farida, dncfiir under Akbar, 3. 

Thalia Faiiia, Akbari parganab, Bulandshahr, 
J?, 3, 4. 

Thoru town, Bulandshahr, 192. 

Tikri village, Meerut, 43's. 

TU crop, Meerut, 232. 

Tilhegampur town. Bulandsliahr, 5, 191. 

Tilhegjunpur, Akbari nialnil. 2, 3, 4, 31. 

Timur, capture of Meerut by, 321 ; sack of 
Meerut by, 322 ; raid of, 433; invasion of 
Muzalfamagar by, 5s«. 

Tobacco cultivation in Meerut, 236. 

Trade statistics, BuUvndshahr, I6, 70; Mecrul, 
aOo; Muzaffurnagur, 6s4-5s6. 

Transl'ers of lands, Buland‘*hahr, 7 1 ; Meerut, 
V87-89; Muzalfarnagar, 552, 653-565, 659; 
of proprietary rigiit, 56 4. 

Tughlikpur viUage, Muzaffarnagar, 453. 
Tuvkipura, fort of N^har Ali Ivliiu, taken by 
the British, 61. 


U. 


UpaDHAYA caate, 46, 

Urd pulse cultivation, Bulandsliahr, 25 ; Mee¬ 
rut 23 o, 

V*ar, or barren plains, Bulandshahr, 5; Mce- | 
rut 203. 

V, 


Vaishkaya, temples of, 80, 
Village expenses, Meerut, S88. 


Villages, transfers of, of other districts to Bu- 
lundshahr, 3, 4 ; number of, in Bulandshahr, 
4 1, 42, 48 ; in Meerut, 250, 261, 262; transfer 
of, of other diHiricts to Miizaffarnagar, 442 ; 
number of, in MuzafTarnagar, 483. 

Village watchmen, Bulandshahr, 65 ; Meerut, 
27 8; M uzaiTarnagar, 621. 

ViHlinoi Hcot, 293. 

Vishnavi Paranieshwara, an incarnation of the 
deity, 29 5, 

W. 

M^aoes, Bulandshahr, 77-78 ; Meerut, 303; 
MuzafTarnagar, 582. 

Waira distributary, Ganges canal, 16. 

VV^alidiid fvhan of Malagarh, occii]>ation of Bu- 
landBiiahr during the mutiny by, 92-93; 
threatening of Meerut by 3 ‘j5, 336. 

Walipiir village, Bulandshahr, 6. 

Walipura lajhaha. Gauges canal, 16. 

Waste area, Buluudshahr, 20-21,23; Meerut, 
202 . 

Water level, Bulandshahr, 22. 

, Wc;bst organ j Bazar in Anfipshahr town, Bu- 
j landshiihr, 110. 

( Weights and measures, Bulandshahr, 76 ; Mee¬ 
rut, 314. 

M'^ell irrigation, Bulandshahr 21, 22; Meerut, 
246; Muzutlartmgar, 474. 

West KiU nadi, 476. 

Wheat cultivation in Meerut, 233. 

Wild animals, Bulandsliahr, 18; Meerut, 222; 

I MuzafTarnagar, 462. 

I WockIk, lluland.Hhahr, 33 j Meerut, 1^48. 
j Wood for building purposes, Bulandshahr, 40; 

Meerut, 248 ; Muzaifartiagar, 488. 

i 

‘ Z. 

Zabti crops, distribution of, in MuzafEoriiAgar, 
673. 

Zainpur village held by Bh4*s, 46, 194. 

Zia-ud-din, a historian, born in Baran olty, 126, 

Zulfikir Ali KUin, a respectable Sayjid of 
Jinsath, in MuzaSarnagar, 826. 




EREATA. 


Errors in accentuation have not been corrected in this table, which completes 
the final revision to the end of the Bulandshahr District. 

Pago 13, line 2 from top,/or “ are” read “is.” 

„ 23, lino 14 from top,/or “10,761 total of irrigated area in Klmrja." 

read “10,661.” 

„ 23, line 20 from top, for “ 17,292 total of irrigated area in Paha.su," 

read “ 18,292.” 

„ 25, line 2 from top,/or “ siic/hdra," read “ singJidra." 

„ 25, line 19 from top,/or “ mahdwut," read “ mahdieat. ” 

„ 31, lino 23 from top, for “ Tibegampur,” read “ Tilbegampur.” 

„ 52, line 18 from to[), omit Bulandshahr and Klnirja. 

„ 52, lino 22 from top,/or “ 6,955,” read “ 6,959.” 

„ 52, line 23 from top,/or “ 135,” read “ 166.” 

„ 53, last line, for “ Chaudera,” read “ Chaundora.” 

„ 59, line 13 from top,/or “ 70, 78, 421, collections in 1868-69,” read 

“ 10, 78, 421.” 

„ 71, line 21 from top,/or “477 total of portions of villages still held 

by original proprietors,” read “ 467.” 

„ 72, last column of table,/or “ 311-6-2,” read “ 411-6-2.” 

„ 72, last column of table,/or “ 434-0-0,” read “ 438-8-0.” 

„ 76, line 17 from top, for “ finds its,” rea l “ find their.” 

» 78, last line, for “ 22,23,007,” read “ 22,23,206.” 

» 88, line 5 from top,/or “ 3,70,374,” read “ 3,70,377.” 

» 88, line 7 from top,/or “ 21,67,933,” read “ 21,69,933.” 

n 90, line 5 from top, for “ Englishman,” read “ Englishmen.” 

„ 105, lino 34 from top, for “ Bhismak,” read “ Bhishmak.” 

„ 112, total column of receipts 1871-72, for “ 6,945,” read “ 6,946.” 

„ 112, total column of expenditure,/or “ 6,132,” read “ 6,102.” 

» 116, line 18 from top,/or “ 1,662,” read “ 1,663.” 
ff 120, line 87 from top, for “ asessment,” read “ assessment.” 
n 128, total octroi in 1870-71, for “ 5,883,” read “ 5,483. ” 
n 182, line 86 from top, for “ 39,” read “ 37.” 

,» U0, line 2 from top, for “ 616,” read “ 516.” 

» 141, line 12 from top, for “ 8,257,” read “ 3,267.” 

„ 152, last lino of table,/or “0-15-0: 1-0-5: 1-7*6, read “1-0-9: 
lr24: 1404.” 



BBBATA. 


Page 154, Une 15 from top,/or “ 13,303,” read “ 1,303.” 

„ 155, line 2 from top,/i>r “ Chhainar,” read “Chhalnsa.” 

„ 156, line 35 from top, /or “ east,” read “ west.” 

„ 159, line 5 from top,/or “ are,” read “ is.” 

„ 160, miscellaneouB expenditure in 18/1-72, /or 139,” read “238.” 

„ 171, line 1 from top,/or “ only two,” read “ five.” 

„ 171, lino 2 from top, /or “ twelve,” read “ seven.” 

„ 171, first line of table,/or “0-14-11 : 1-1-lJ : 1-8-5,” read “0-15-3 : 
1-1-5: 1-8-11.” 

„ 171, second line of table,/or “ 1-9-9,” read “ 1-9-6.” 

„ 177, line 33 from top,/or “ khaga,” read “kb&gi.” 

„ 178, line 18 from top, /or “ 1844,” read “ 1842.” 

„ 178, line 37 from top,/or “ details differ in census,” read “ Vol. I., pp. 
210, 345.” 

„ 181, last line, for “ 15,” read “ 13.” 

„ 182, first line,/or “ 25,” read “ 6.” 

„ 182, first line of table, for “ 0-12-4|: 0-14-1 : 1-9-9^,” read “ 0-13-1^ : 
0-14-11 : 1-11-4.” 

„ 190, last lino, for “ 3,123, 2,044,” read “ 3,723, 2,054.” 

„ 191, line 4 from top,/or “ Charasya,” read “ Cliaurasiya.” 

„ 191, line 31 from top,/or “51,685,” read “48,685.” 

„ 193, Une 6 from top,/or “ 3,70,371,” read “ 3,70,377.” 

„ 196, last line, /or “ 200-09,” read “ 2,200-09.” 

„ 309, line 13 from top,/or “ 500,” read “ 50.” 

„ 642, last but one, for “ Mr. Elliot in Meerut,” read “Mr. Thornton, in 
1841.” 

„ 681, line 30 from top, for “ Panhara,” read “ Paimont.” 

„ 689, lire 26 from top,/or “ KasAri,” read “ EasiAra.” 

„ 695, line 33 from top, omit “ called the Eawa.” 

„ 705, line 14 from top,/or “ Jakhrauda,” reod “Jarauda.” 

„ 723, Une 14 from top, /or “ has,” read “ have.” 
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